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^X^HE  two  consideratioDS  that  have  chieflj  influenced  me  in 
making  this  teaoBlatioD  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Of  the  three  phases  of  educational  study,  the  prac- 
tical, the  theoretical,  and  the  historical,  the  last,  as  proved 
by  the  number  of  woiia  written  on  the  subject,  has  received 
but  very  little  attention  from  English  and  American  teach- 
ers ;  and  yet,  if  we  allow  that  a  teacher  should  first  of  all 
be  a  man  of  culture,  and  that  an  invaluable  factor  in  his 
profwsional  education  is  a  knowledge  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  done  within  his  field  of  activity,  there  ai-e  the  best  of 
reasons  why  the  claims  of  this  study  should  be  urged  upon 
the  teachiug  profession.  For  giving  breadth  of  view, 
Judicial  candor,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  notliiog  more 
helpful  can  be  commended  to  the  teacher  than  a  critical 
survey  of  the  manifold  experiments  and  experiences  in 
educational  practice.  The  acutest  thinkers  of  all  the  ages 
have  worked  at  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem,  and 
the  educating  art  has  been  practised  under  every  variety  of 
conditions,  civil,  aocial,  religious,  philosophic,  and  ethnic. 
Is  it  not  time  for  ns  to  review  tbese  experiments,  as  the 
very  best  condition  for  advancing  surely  and  steadily? 

3.  The  almost  complete  neglect  of  this  study  among  ue 
hu  been  doe,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
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been  do  books  on  the  subject  at  all  adapted  to  the  ends  to 
be  attained.  A  drj,  scrappj',  and  incomplete  narration  of 
facte  can  end  only  in  bewilderment  and  in  blunting  the  taste 
for  this  species  of  inquiry.  The  desirable  thing  has  been 
a  book  that  is  comprehensive  without  being  tedious,  whose 
treatment  is  articulat«  and  clear,  and  that  is  pervaded  by  a 
critioal  Insight  at  once  catholic  and  accurate.  Some  years 
ago  I  read  with  the  keeuest  admiration,  the  Siatoire  Critique 
dea  Doctrinea  de  I'EdiuxUion  en  France  depuia  le  Seiniime 
Siide,  by  Gabriel  Compayrfi  (Paris,  1879) ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  a  model,  in  matter  and  method,  for  a  general  history 
of  edncation.  Within  a  recent  period  Monsieur  Compayr^ 
has  transformed  this  Histoire  Critique  into  such  a  general 
history  of  education,  under  the  title  Histoire  de  la  PSdagogie. 
In  this  book  all  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  work  have 
been  preserved,  and  it  represents  to  my  own  mind  very 
nearly  the  ideal  of  the  treatise  that  b  needed  by  the  teach- 
ing profession  of  this  country. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  distinction  made  by  Monsieur 
Compayr6  between  Pedagogy  and  Education.  Though  our 
nomenclature  does  not  sanction  this  distinction,  and  though 
I  prefer  to  give  to  the  term  Pedagogy  a  different  connota- 
tion, I  have  felt  bound  on  moral  grounds  to  preserve  Mon- 
sieur Compayr^'s  use  of  these  terms  wherever  the  contfixt 
would  sanction  it. 

It  seems  mere  squeamishness  to  object  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Pedagogy  on  account  of  historical  associatious.  The 
fact  that  this  term  is  in  reputable  use  in  German,  French, 
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and  Italian  edncational  literature,  is  a  sufilcient  g^arant; 
that  we  ma;  use  it  without  danger.  With  ua,  the  term 
Pedagogics  seems  to  be  employed  as  a  synoDym  for  Peda- 
gogy- It  would  seem  to  me  better  to  follow  coDtiuental 
nsage,  and  restrict  the  term  Pedagogy  to  the  art  or  practice 
of  education,  and  Pedagogics  to  the  correlative  science. 

I  feel  under  special  obligations  to  Monsieur  Compayr^, 
^nd  to  his  publisher,  Mousieor  Paul  Delaplane,  for  tlieir 
courteous  permissioD  to  publish  this  tranelatioD.  I  am  also 
greatly  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lowrey,  Ph.D.,  for 
material  aid  in  important  details  of  my  work. 

W.  II.  PAYNE. 

DsmiurTT  or  UicaiaAK, 


The  issue  of  a  second  edition  has  permitted  a  careful 
revisioD  of  the  translation  and  the  correction  of  several 
verbal  errors.  In  subsequent  editions,  no  etfort  will  be 
spared  by  the  translator  and  his  publialiers  to  make  tliie 
volume  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  educational  public. 
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What  a  Cohplete  History  of  Eddcation  would  bk. — 
lu  writing  an  elementary  history  of  pedagogy,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  write  a  history  of  education.  Pedag<^  and 
edncation,  like  logic  and  science,  or  like  rhetoric  and 
eloquence,  arc  different  though  analogous  things. 

What  would  a  complete  history  of  education  not 
include?  It  would  embrace,  in  its  vast  developmente, 
the  entire  record  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
of  mankind  at  all  periods  and  in  all  countries.  It  would 
be  a  rigumi  of  the  life  of  humanity  in  ita  diverse  man- 
ifestations,  literary  and  scientific,  religions  and  political. 
It  would  determine  the  causes,  so  numerous  and  so  diverse, 
which  act  upon  the  characters  of  men,  and  which,  modi- 
fying a  common  endowment,  produce  beings  as  difTerent 
aa  are  a  contemporary  of  Pericles  and  a  modem  Euro- 
pean, a  Frenchman  of  the  middle  ages  and  a  Frenchman 
subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 

In  fact,  there  is  not  only  an  education,  properly  so  called, 
that  which  is  given  in  schools  and  which  proceeds  from 
the  direct  actdon  of  teachers,  but  there  is  a  natural  educa- 
tion,  which  we  receive  without  our    knowledge    or   will, 
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througli  the  iDflnence  of  the  social  environmeiit  in  which 
we  live.  There  are  what  a  philoaopher  of  the  day  has 
ingenioiiBly  called  the  occult  coadjvtora  of  education, — 
climate,  race,  manners,  social  condition,  political  inetitu- 
tions,  religione  beliefs.  If  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  Tery  unlike  a  man  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  it 
is  not  merely  because  the  first  was  educated  in  a  Lyc^e' 
of  the  University  and  the  other  in  a  college  of  the 
Jesuits ;  it  is  also  because  in  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  have  been  enveloped  they  have  contracted  differ- 
ent habits  of  mind  and  heart;  it  is  because  they  have 
grown  up  under  different  laws,  under  a  different  social 
and  political  regime;  because  they  have  been  nurtured 
by  a  different  philosophy  aad  a  different  religion.  Upon 
that  delicate  and  variable  composition  known  as  the  human 
soul,  how  many  forces  which  we  do  not  suspect  have  left 
their  imprint  I  How  many  unobserved  and  latent  causes 
are  involved  in  our  virtues  and  in  our  faults !  The  con- 
scious and  determined  influence  of  the  teacher  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  potent.  In  conjunction  with  him  are 
at  work, .  obscurely  but  effectively,  innumerable  agents, 
besides  personal  effort  and  what  is  produced  by  the  original 
energy  of  the  individual. 

We  see  what  a  history  of  edaeation  would  be :  a  sort 
of  philosophy  of  history,  to  which '  nothing  would  he  for- 
eign, and  which  would  scrutinize  in  its  most  varied  and 
most  trifling  causes,  as  well  as  in  its  most  profound  sources, 
the  moral  life  of  humanity-. 
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What  am  Elemkhtaby  History' of  Pedagoqt  should 
BE.  —  Wliolly  different  is  the  lipiited  and  modeat  purpose 
©r  history  of  pedagogy,  which  propoees  merely  to  set  N 
forth  the  doctriDee  and  the  methods  of  educators  properly-^ 
so  called.  Id  this  more  limited  sense,  education  is  reduced 
to  the  premeditated  action  which  the  will  of  one  man 
exerciges  over  other  men  in  order  to  iuetmct  them  and 
train  them.  It  is  the  reflective  auxiliary  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  human  soul.  To  what  can  be  done 
by  nature  and  by  the  blind  and  fatal  influences  which 
sport  with  human  destiny,  education  adds  the  concnrrcnce 
of  art,  that  is,  of  the  reason,  attentive  and  self-possessed, 
which  voluntarily  and  consciously  applies  to  the  training 
of  the  soul  principles  whose  truth  has  been  recognized, 
and  methods  whose  eflSciency  has  been  tested  by  expe- 
rience. 

Even  thus  limited,  the  history  of  pedagogj-  still  presents 
to  our  inquiry  a  vast  fleld  to  be  explored.  There  is  scarcely 
a  subject  that  has  provoked  to  the  same  degree  as  educa- 
tion the  best  efforts  of  human  thinking.  Note  the  cata- 
logae  of  educational  works  published  in  French,  which 
BuisBon  has  recently  prepared.*  Though  incomplete,  this 
list  contains  not  less  than  two  thoasand  titles ;  and  prob- 
ably educational  activity  has  been  more  IVuitful,  and  has 
been  given  a  still  greater  extension  in  Germany  than  in 
France.    This  activity  is  dne  to  the  fact,  first  of  all,  that 

;,  by  F.  Bolwon,  Article  BibllagTo- 
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educational  queatioDS,  brought  into  freah  nolioe  wiUi  each 
generation,  exercise  over  the  minds  of  men  an  irresistible 
and  perennial  attraction ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  parent- 
hood inspires  a  taat^  for  such  inquiries,  and,  a  thing  thai 
is  not  always  fortunate,  leads  to  the  assumption  of  some 
competence  in  suob  matters  ;  and  Hnally  to  the  very  nature 
of  educational  problems,  which  are  not  to  be  solved  by 
abstract  and  independent  reasoning,  after  the  fashion  of 
mathematical  problems,  but  which,  vitally  related  to  the 
nature  ancl  the  destiny  of  man,  change  and  vary  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  psychological  and  the  moral  doctrines 
of  which  they  are  but  the  consequences.  To  different 
systems  of  psychology  correspond  different  systems  of 
education.  An  idealist,  like  Malebranche,  will  not  reason 
upoD  education  after  the  manner  of  a  seusationalist  like 
Locke.  In  the  same  way  there  is  in  every  system  of  morals 
the  germ  of  a  characteristic  and  origiual  system  of  educa- 
tion* A  mystic,  like  Gerson,  will  not  assign  to  education 
the  same  end  as  a  practical  and  positive  writer  like  Herbert 
Spencer.  Hence  a  very  great  diversity  iu  systems,  or  at 
least  an  infinite  variety  in  the  shades  of  educational  opinion. 
Still  farther,  educational  activity  may  manifest  itself  in 
different  ways,  either  in  doctrines  and  theories  or  in 
methods  and  practical  applications.  The  historian  of  ped- 
agogy has  not  merely  to  make  kno^n  the  general  coucep- 
lions  which  the  philosophers  of  education  have  in  turn 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  men.  If  he  wishes  to 
make  his  work  complete,  he  must  give  a  detailed  account 
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of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  make  an  actual  study 
of  the  educational  establishmeQts  which  have  been  founded 
at  different  periods  by  those  who  have  organized  instruction. 
Pedagogy  is  a  complex  affair,  and  there  are  many  ways 
of  writing  its  history.  One  of  these  which  has  been  too 
little  considered,  and  which  wonld  sorely  be  neither  the 
least  interesting  nor  the  least  fruitful,  would  consist  in 
stndying,  not  the  great  writers  on  education  and  their 
doctrines,  not  the  great  teachera  and  their  methods,  but 
pupils  themselyes.  If  it  were  possible  to  relate  in  minute 
detail,  supposing  that  history  would  famish  us  the  neces- 
sary information  on  this  point,  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
or  a  good  man  has  beeo  edncated ;  if  an  analysis  could  be 
made  of  the  different  influences  which  have  been  involved 
in  the  formation  of  talent  or  in  the  derelopment  of  virtue 
in  the  case  of  remarkable  individuals ;  if  it  were  possible, 
in  a  word,  to  reproduce  through  exact  and  personal  bic^ra- 
phies  the  toil,  the  slow  elaboration  whence  have  issued  at 
different  periods  solidity  of  character,  rectitude  of  purpose, 
aod  minda  endowed  with  judicial  fairness ;  the  result  would 
be  a  useful  and  eminently  practical  work,  something  analo- 
gous to  what  a  history  of  logic  would  be,  in  which  there 
should  be  set  forth  not  the  abstract  rules  and  the  formal 
laws  for  the  search  after  truth,  but  the  successful  experi- 
ments and  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  have  little  by 
little  constituted  the  patrimony  of  science.  This  perhaps 
would  be  the  best  of  levies  because  it  is  real  and  in  action ; 
and  also   the   best  of   treatises    on  pedagc^^,  since    there 
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might  be  learned  from  it,  not  general  truths,  which  are 
often  of  difficult  applicatiou  and  of  uncertain  utility,  bat 
practical  meana  and  living  methods  whose  happy  and  effi- 
cient applicatione  would  be  seen  in  actual  use. 

We  have  Just  traced  the  imaginary  plan  of  a  history  of 
pedag<^  rather  than  tlie  exact  outline  of  the  series  of 
leaaone  which  this  book  contains.  However,  we  have 
approached  this  ideal  as  nearly  as  we  have  been  able,  by 
attempting  to  group  about  the  principal  philosophical  and 
moral  ideas  the  systems  of  education  which  they  have 
inspired ;  by  endeavoring  to  retain  whatever  is  essential ; 
by  adding  to  the  first  rapid  sketches  studied  and  elaborate 
portraits ;  by  ever  mingling  with  the  expositions  of  doc- 
trines and  the  analysis  of  important  works  the  study  of 
practical  methods  and  the  examination  of  actual  -institu- 
tions; and,  finally,  by  penetrating  the  thought  of  the 
great  educators,  to  learn  IVom  them  how  they  became  ench, 
and  by  following  them,  aa  they  have  united  practice  with 
theory,  in  the  particular  systems  of  education  which  they 
have  directed  with  success.* 

Division  of  the  Hjotokt  of  Pedagogt.  —  The  abun- 
dance and  the  variety  of  pedagogical  questions,  the  great 
number  of  thinkers  who  have  written  upon  education,  in 
a  word,  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  might  inspire  the 

1  The  book  now  offered  to  the  public  was  tsDgbt  betore  It  was  written. 
It  Ib  the  result  of  the  lectures  ^vea  tor  three  years  past,  either  at  the 
higher  nonoal  school  of  Fonteaay-auz-Rosea,  or  in  the  normal  courses  for 
men  at  Bints  and  at  S^nt  Clood- 
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biatorian  of  pedagogy  with  the  idea  of  dividing  his  work, 
and  of  diBtxibuting  his  stadies  into  several  seriea.  For 
example,  it  would  be  posaible  to  write  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  general  by  itself,  and  then  the  history  of  inatruction, 
which  is  but  an  element  of  education.  JiB  education  itself 
compriaes  three  parts,  phyaical  education,  intellectual  edu- 
cation, and  moral  education,  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  three  aeries  of  distinct  studies  on  these  different 
subjects.  But  these  diviaions  would  present  grave  incon- 
veniences. Id  general,  the  opinions  of  an  educator  are 
not  susceptible  of  division ;  there  is  a  connection  between 
hia  manner  of  regarding  the  matter  of  instruction  and  the 
solution  he  gives  to  educational  questions  proper.  One 
mode  of  thinking  pervades  his  theories  or  hia  practice  in 
the  matter  of  moral  discipline,  and  his  ideas  on  intellectual 
education.  It  ia,  then,  neceasary  to  consider  each  of  the 
different  systema  of  education  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  a  better  order  of  division  would  be  that  which, 
without  regard  to  chronolc^col  order,  should  distinguish 
all  pedagc^cal  doctrines  and  applications  into  a  certain 
number  of  schools,  and  connect  all  educators  with  certain 
general  tendencies :  as  the  ascetic  tendency,  that  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  for  example,  and  of  the  middle 
ages ;  the  utilitarian  tendency  of  Locke,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  modems ;  the  pessimism  of  Port  Koyal,  the 
optimism  of  F^nelon ;  the  literary  school  of  the  humanists 
of  the  RenuBsance,  and  the  scientific  school  of  Diderot 
and  o(  Condorcet.     Such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  have 
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its  interest,  because  iu  the  manifestatiODa  of  edncaflonal 
thought  so  apparently  different  it  would  sharply  distiii- 
guish  certain  uniform  principles  which  reappear  at  all 
periods  of  history;  but  this  would  be  rather  a  philosophy 
of  tlie  history  of  education  than  a  simple  history  of 
pedagogy. 

The  best  we  can  do,  then,  is  to  follow  the  chronological 
order  and  to  study  in  turn  the  educators  of  antiquity, 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  BenaiBsance,  and  of 
modem  times.  We  shall  interrogate  in  succession  those 
,  who  have  become  eminent  as  teachers  and  educators,  and 
ask  of  each  how  he  has  solved  for  himself  the  various 
portions  of  the  problems  of  education.  Besides  being 
more  simple  and  more  natural,  this  order  has  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  us  the  prioress  of  education  as  it  has 
gradually  risen  ftrom  instinct  to  reflection,  from  nature  to 
art,  and  after  long  periods  of  groping  and  many  halts, 
ascending  from  humble  beginnings  to  a  complete  and  defi- 
nite organization.  This  plan  also  exhibits  to  us  the  beau- 
tiful spectacle  of  a  humanity  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  growth. 
At  first,  instruction  comprised  but  few  subjecte,  at  the 
same  time  that  only  a  select  few  participated  in  it.  Then 
there  was  a  simnltaneous  though  gradual  extension  of  the 
domain  of  knowledge  which  must  be  acquired,  of  the 
moral  qualities  demanded  by  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  called  to  be  instructed 
and^  educated,  —  the  ideal  being,  as  Comcnius  has  said,  * 
that  all  may  learn  and  that  everything  may  be  taught. 
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Utility  o»  the  Histobt  or  Pedaoooi.  — The  history  of 
pedagogy  is  henceforth  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of 
study  for  the  primary  normal  Bchools  of  France.  It  has 
been  included  in  the  prescribed  list  of  subjects  for  the  third 
year,  under  this  title:  History  of  Pedagogy,' — Principal 
edvcalOTS  and  their  doctrines;  Analysis  of  the  taosl  important 
works.* 

Is  argument  necessary  to  justify  the  place  which  has 
been  assigned  to  this  study?  In  the  first  place,  the  history 
of  pedagc^  possesses  great  interest  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  closely  connected  ivith  the  general  .histoi^  of  thought 
and  also  with  the  philosophic  explication  of  human  actions. 
Certainly,  pedag<^cal  doctrines  are  neither  fortuitous 
opinions  nor  events  without  significance.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  have  their  causes  and  their  principles  in  moral,  reli- 
gions, and  political  beliefs,  of  which  they  are  the  faithfVil 
image;  on  the  other,  they  are  instrumental  in  the  train- 
ing of  mind  and  in  the  formation  of  manners.  Bactc  of 
the  Ratio  Studiorwm  of  tiie  Jesuits,  back  of  the  Emile 
of  Rousseau,  diere  distinctly  appears  a  complete  religion, 
a  complete  philosophy.  In  the  classical  studies  organ- 
ized by  the  humanists  of  the  Benaiasance  we  see  the 
dawn  of  that  literary  brilliancy '  which  distinguished  the 
century  of  Louie  XIV.,  and  so  in  the  scientific  studies 
preached  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Diderot  and  by  Condorcet 
there  was  a  preparation  for  the  positive  spirit  of  our  time. 
The  education  of  the  people  is  at  once  the  consequence 
1  BecolntioD  of  Aug.  3, 1681, 
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ot  all  that  it  Iwlieves  and  the  source  of  all  that  it  u 
destined  to  be. 

But  there  are  otliei  reasons  which,  recooimend  the  study 
of  educators  and  the  reading  of  their  works.  The  his- 
tory of  pedagt^  is  a  aecessary  introduction  to  pedagogy 
itself.  It  should  be  studied,  not  for  purposes  of  erudi- 
tion or  for  mere  curiosity,  but  with  a  practical  purpose 
for  the  sake  of  finding  in  it  the  permanent  truths  which 
are  the  essentials  of  a  definite  theory  of  education. 
The  desirable  thing  just  now  is  not  perhaps  so  much 
to  find  new  ideas,  as  properly  to  comprehend  those  which 
are  already  current;  to  choose  from  among  them,  and, 
a  choice  once  having  been  made,  to  make  a  resolute  effort 
to  apply  them  to  nse.  When  we  consider  with  impar- 
tiality all  that  haa  been  conceived  or  practised  previous 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  or  when  we  see  clearly  what 
our  predecessors  have  left  us  to  do  in  the  way  of  con- 
sequences to  deduce,  of  incomplete  or  obscure  ideas  to 
generalize  or  to  illustrate,  and  especially  of  opposing 
tendencies  to  reconcile,  we  may  well  inquire  what  ttiey 
have  really  left  us   to  discover. 

It  is  profitable  to  study  even  the  chimeras  and  t^e 
educational  errors  of  our  predecessors.  In  fact,  these 
are  so  many  marked  experiments  which  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  our  methods  by  warning  us  of  the  rocks 
which  we  should  shuu.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the 
paradoxes  of  Rousseau,  and  of  the  absurd  consequences 
to  which   the    abuse   of    the    principle   of   nature  leads  us. 
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is  no  lesB  instructive  than  meditation  on  the  wisest 
precepts  of  Montaigne  or  of  Port  Royal. 

Id  tnitli,  for  him  who  has  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
edncatore  of  past  centuries,  the  work  of  constracting  a 
system  of  education  is  more  than  half  done.  It  remains 
only  to  co-ordinate  the  scattered  truths  which  have  been 
collected  from  their  worka  by  assimilatlDg  them  through 
personal  reflection,  and  by  making  them  froitful  through 
psychol<^cal   analysis  and  moral  faith. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  as  studied  by  the  men  who 
first  conceived  and  practised  them,  pedagogical  methods 
present  themselves  to  onr  examination  with  a  sharpness 
of  outline  that  is  surprising.  Innovators  lend  to  what- 
ever the}'  invent  a  personal  emphasis,  something  iife-like 
and  occasionally  extravagant;  but  it  is  exactly  this  which 
permits  tie  the  better  to  comprehend  their  thought,  and 
the   more  completely  to  discover  ita_  truth  or  its  falsity'. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  the  intellectual  advantage 
which  recommends  the  history  of  ped^ogy ;  it  is  also 
the  moral  stamulns  which  will  be  derived  from  the  study. 
For  the  sake  of  encouraging  to  noble  efforts  the  men 
and  women  wbo  are  our  teachers,  is  it  of  no  moment 
to  present  to  them  the  names  of  Comenius,  Roltin,  and 
Pestalozzi  as  men  who  have  attained  such  high  excellence 
in  their  profession?  Will  not  the  teacher  who  each  day 
resumes  his  heavy  bftrden  be  revived  and  sustained? 
"Will  he  not  enter  his  claas-room,  where  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  toils  await  him,   a  better  and  a  stronger  man 
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if  his  imaginadoQ  teems  with  articulate  memories  of  those 
who,  in  the  past,  hare  opened '  for  him  the  way,  and 
shown  him  by  their  example  how  to  walk  in  it?  By 
the  marvellons  agency  of  electricity  we  are  now  able  tc 
transport  material  and  mechanical  power,  and  to'  cause 
ite  transfer  across  space  without  regard  to  distance.  But 
by  reading  and  by  meditation  we  are  able  to  do  some- 
thing analogous  to  this  in  the  moral  world ;  we  are  able 
to  borrow  from  the  ancients,  across  the  centuries,  some- 
thing of  the  moral  energy  that  inspired  them,  and  to 
make  live  again  in  onr  own  hearts  some  of  their  virtues 
of  devotion  and  faith.  Doubtless  a  brief  history  of 
pedagogy  could  not,  from  this  point  of  view,  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  actual  reading  of  the  authors  in 
question ;  but  it  is  a.  preparatiou  for  this  work  and 
inspires  a  taste   for  it. 

We  are  warranted  in  saying,  then,  that  the  utility  of 
the  history  of  pedagogy  blends  with  the  utility  of  ped- 
i^ogy  itself.  To-day  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to 
offer  any  proof  on  this  point,  Pedagt^y,  long  neglected 
even  in  onr  country,  has  regained  its  standing ;  nay 
more,  it  has  become  the  fashion.  "France  is  becoming 
addicted  to  pedagogy"  was  a  remark  recently  made  by 
one  of  the  men  who,  of  our  day,  will  have  contributed 
most  to  excite  and  also  to  direct  the  taste  for  peda- 
gogical studies.'     The   words  pedagogue,    pedagogy,   have 

I  See  the  ArUcle  of  H.  P^caut  in  tbe  Bevue  Pidagogiqnt,  No.  2,  llttei. 
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encoantered  dangers  in  the  history  of  onr  language. 
Littrt  telle  us-  that  the  word  pedagogue  "  is  most  often 
used  ia  a  bad  sense."  Od  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
see,  if  we  consult  his  dictionarj-,  that  several  years  ago 
the  aense  of  the  word  pedagogy  was  not  yet  fixed, 
since  it  is  there  defined  as  "the  moral  educatiou  of 
children."  To-day,  not  only  in  langni^e,  but  in  facts  and 
in  iuBtitutJons,  the  fate  of  pedagogy  is  settled.  Of  course 
we  most  neither  underrate  it  nor  attribute  to  it  a  sovereign 
and  omnipotent  efficiency  that  it  does  not  have.  We 
might  freely  say  of  ped^ogy  what  Sainte-Beuve  said 
of  logic :  The  best  is  that  which  does  not  argue  in  its 
owD  favor;  which  is  not  enamoured  of  itself,  but  which 
modestly  rec<^Dizes  the  limits  of  its  power.  The  beat 
ts  that  which  we  make  for  ourselves,  not  that  vhich  we 
learn  from  books. 

Even  with  this  reserve,  tbe  teaching  of  pedagogy  is 
destined  to  render  important  services  to  the  cause  of 
edacatioQ,  and  education,  let  us  be  assured,  is  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  a  fVesh  importance  day  by  day.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact,  first,  that  under  a  liberal  govern- 
ment, and  in  a  republican  society,  it  is  more  and 
more  necessary  tliat  the  citizens  shall  be  instructed  and 
enlightened.  Liberty  is  a  dangerous  thing  unless  it  baa 
instmction  for  a  counterpoise.  Moreover,  we  must  rec- 
ollect that  in  onr  day,  among  those  occuU  coadjutors  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  at  all  times  add  their 
action  to  that  of  education  proper,  some  have  lost  their 
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influence,  while  others,  so  far  from  co-operating  in  tills 
movement,  oppose  it  and  compromise  it.  On  the  one 
bond,  religion  has  seen  her  influence  curtailed.  She  is 
DO  longer,  as  she  once  was,  the  tutelary  power  under 
wboBe  shadow  the  rising  generations  peacefbll;  matured. 
It  is  necessary  that  education,  ttirongh  the  progress  of 
the  reason  and  through  the  reflecliTe  development  of 
morality,  should  compensate  for  the  waning  influence  of 
religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  condidonB,  the  very  progress 
of  civil  and  political  liberty,  the  growing  independence 
accorded  the  child  in  the  family,  the  multiplication  of 
books,  good  and  bad,  aU  these  collateral  ^ente  of  educa- 
tion are  not  always  compliant  and  useful  aids.  They 
would  prove  flie  accomplices  of  a  moral  decadence  did 
not  our  teachers  make  an  effort  as  much  more  vigorous 
to  affect  the  will  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind, 
in  order  to  establiah  character,  and  thus  aasure  the  re- 
caperatioD  of  our  country. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  GABRIEL 
COMPAYR^.» 


Gabbibl  CoHPATBii  was  born  Jao.  2,  1843,  at  AIbi,  a 
city  of  Soatbern  Fraaoe,  coDtoining  about  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tarn.  His 
early  education  was  received  from  bis  father,  a  man  of 
sterling  character,  and  the  author  of  a  book  entitled.  His- 
torical iStudiea  Concerning  the  AUngenaea. 

He  passed  from  bis  father's  care  to  the  collige  of  Castrcs, 
then  to  the  lyde  of  Toulonse,  and  finally  to  the  lyde  Louia- 
le-Grand  at  Paris.  His  fellow-pupila  recall  with  pleasure 
hb  triumphs  at  these  institutions  of  learning.  Hie  brilliant 
intellectnal  powers,  his  vivid  imagination,  his  well-stored 
memory,  and  his  unwearied  indnstry,  mariied  tiim  as  des* 
tined  to  render  signal  services  to  his  race. 

He  entered  the  Ecole  Normale  SupMeure  in  1862.  His 
tastes  led  him  to  philosophical  studies ;  indeed,  he  had 
already  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual science.  Yet  his  intensely  practical  nature  could 
not  long  remain  satisfied  with  metaphysical  subtleties  where 
he  found  no  sure  footrhold.  He  became  a  warm  advocata 
of  experimental  methods,  and  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
He  set  himself  to  a  stndy  of  man  as  he  appears  in  society 
1  Fimiihed  b?  Hr.  Om.  E.  Oay,  Prloctpsl  of  the  UUden  HiBli  School. 
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and  in  the  family ;  to  the  analysis  of  his  emolioDS  and  his 
acts,  and  to  the  deduction,  fh)ni  these  analyses,  of  those 
rules  which  ought  to  preaide  over  his  conduct  and  hie  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development. 

He  graduated  fraia  the  normal  school  in  1S65,  and  was 
immediately  apftolnted  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  lyc4e 
of  Pau.  A  lecture  upon  Bonssean,  which  he  delivered  here, 
brought  npon  him  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  ultra- 
montane party,  and  involved  him  in  a  controversy  which 
has  continned  to  the  present  time. 

In  1868,  having  been  made  a  fellow  of  t^e  University,  he 
was  sent  to  the  lyc4e  of  Poitiers.  At  this  place  be  mani- 
fested his  sympathy  for  tlie  common  people  by  a  course  of 
lectures  to  workmen  on  moral  subjects.  About  this  time 
be  received  honorable  mention  from  the  Academy  for  an 
eloquent  eulogy  upon  Rousseau,  in  which  he  carefully  por- 
trayed the  influence  of  Sousseau  upon  the  govemueut  of 
his  country  and  upon  methods  of  school  instruction,  giving 
him  flill  credit  for  the  reform  in  both. 

From  this  time  forward  Compayr^'s  life  has  been  filled 
with  labors  and  with  honors.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties  and  philosophical  writings,  he  has  made 
careful  study  of  the  social  and  political  questions  of  his 
country. 

Promoted  from  one  post  of  honor  to  anottier,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1880,  he  was  appointed  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

In  1874  he  presented  his  theme  for  his  doctor's  degree 
upon  the  Philosopkjf  of  David  Hume,  a  work  of  the  highest 
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pbilosopbical  tbonght  and  language,  vhich  received  a  prize 
from  the  Academy. 

Between  1874  and  1880  his  lectures  were  laigel;  deroted 
to  the  subjects  most  closely  connected  with  modem  thought. 
A  Stady  of  Darvnnism,  The  Psychology  of  a  Child,  Educa- 
tional PriTiciples,  arcT  subjects  that  indicate  the  'Sweep  of 
his  inyestigations,  The  brilliancy  of  his  style,  the  liber- 
ality of  his  opinions,. and  the  extent  of  his  learning  hare 
exposed  him  to  bitter  attacks  from  those  who  envy  his 
powers  and  disbelieve  his  doctrines ;  yet  his  popularity  has 
continually  increased,  and  the  young  professor  has  become 
a  great  power  in  the  party  of  the  republic,  to  whose  cause 
he  early  devoted  himself. 

The  works  which  he  published  during  this  period  were 
nnmerons.  He  translated  with  great  care,  adding  valua- 
ble matter  of  his  own :  Bain's  Inductive  and  Deductive 
Logic,  Huxley's  Hume,  His  Life  and  Philosophy,  and 
Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education.  _  His  most  considerable 
work  is  his  History  of  the  Dodrine  of  Education  in  France 
since  the  Sixteenth  Century,  a  work  of  two  volumes,  pub- 
lished ia  1879,  which  reached  its  fourth  edition  in  France 
in  1883,  has  been  translated  entire  Into  German,  and 
from  which  nnmerous  extracts  have  been  made  for  the 
educational  journals  of  England  and  America.  If  we  add 
to  these  labors  his  woi-k  upon  the  Bevue  PhOosophique, 
and  the  Dictionnaire  de  Pidagogie,  we  shall  understand 
why  he  waa  called  to  Paris  in  1881,  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  aid  in  founding  the  Ecnle  Normede 
Supirieure  des  Institutrices,  de  Fbntenay-aux-Jioses.     He 
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Bocceesfully  arranged  the  course  of  iDstructioa  for  this 
school.  In  the  same  year  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  a  new  school  at  Sevres,  which  prepares  young  teachers 
for  the  course  of  iustniotion  in  the  normal  schools. 

In  1880  he  published  his  Manual  of  Civil  and  Moral 
Instruction,  in  two  conrses,  or  parts.  This  book  has  had 
a  remarkable  career.  In  less  than  three  years  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  first  part,  and  over 
five  hundred  thousand  of  the  second  part^  were  sold. 

In  1882,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  M.  A.  Delplan, 
an  author  of  merit,  he  published  his  CivU  and  Moral  Lec- 
tttres.  In  1883  he  published  a  Course  of  Civil  TnUruction 
for  normal  schools. 

Compayr4  entered  political  life  in  1881,  having  been 
elected  deputy  from  the  arrondissement  of  Lavaurin  Tarn. 
He  occupies  a  distinguished  posilJOD  among  the  men  of 
to-day ;  his  character,  his  talents,  bis  popularity,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  intellectual  freedom, 
give  him  the  assurance  of  a  place  no  less  important  among 
the  men  of  the  future. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Compayr^  combines  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world.  His  dark  hair,  parted 
in  the  middle,  is  combed  back  from  a  forehead  very  high 
and  very  broad.  His  eye  is  bright  and  piercing,  and  his 
foce,  clean  shaven  except  upon  the  upper  lip,  bears  the 
impress  of  both  hia  ingenuousness  and  his  indomitabla 
perseverance. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATION   IN  ANnQUITT. 
psBuxniART    cO)<sn>BBi.Tioira;    bdhcatioit    amoito    the    anmoos; 


1.  Frelihikabt  Consideratioks.  — A  German  historian  of 
philosophy  begins  his  work  by  asking  this  question :  "  Was 
Adam  a  philosopher?"  In  the  same  way  certain  historians 
ofped^ogy  begin  by  learned  researches  npon  the  edncation 
of  eavages.  We  shall  not  carry  our  investigations  so  far 
back.  Doubtless  from  the  day  when  a  human  family  b^an 
its  existence,  from  the  day  when  a  father  and  a  mother  b^an 
to  love  their  children,  education  had  an  existence.  But  there 
is  very  little  practical  interest  in  studying  tlose  obscure  be- 
ginnings of  pedagc^.     It  is  a  matter  of  emdition  and  curi- 
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o&ity.'  Besides  the  difficulty  of  gathering  up  the  faint  traces 
of  primitive  education,  there  would  he  but  little  profit  in 
painfully  following  the  slow  gropings  of  primeval  man.  In 
truth,  the  history  of  pedagogy  dates  but  from  the  period 
relatively  recent,  when  human  thought,  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
catioQ,  substituted  reflection  for  instinct,  art  for  blind  nature. 
So  we  shall  hasten  to  begin  the  study  of  pedagogy  among 
the  classical  peoples,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  after  tiav- 
ing  thrown  a  rapid  glance  over  some  Eastern  nations  consid- 
ered either  iu  their  birthplace  and  remote  origin,  or  in  their 
more  recent  development. 

2.  The  PEPAGOar  op  the  Hinpoos.  —  It  would  not  be 
worth  our  while  to  enter  into  details  respecting  a  civilization 
BO  different  from  onr  own  as  that  of  the  Hindoos.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  we  are  in  part  the  descendants  of  that 
people,  and  that  we  belong  to  the  same  ethnic  group,  and 
that  the  European  languages  are  derived  from  theirs. 

3.  Political  Caste  amd  Religious  Pamtheish.  —  The 
spirit  of  caste,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  and  pantheism, 
from  the  religiouB  point  of  view,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Hindoo  society.     The  Indian  castes  constituted  hereditary 


'  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  savages  servea  the 
Invaluable  purpose  of  showing  what  edncation  has  accomplished  for  the 
homan  race.  There  would  be  moeh  leKs  gmmbUng  at  the  tax-gatherer  it 
taen  could  clearly  conceive  the  condition  of  societies  whete  no  taxes  are 
levied.  To  know  what  education  lias  actnallj  done  we  need  to  know  the 
condition  of  societies  unaCectad  by  systematic  education.  Such  a  book  as 
Lubbock's  Ort'jin  of  Civilisation  is  a  helpful  introduction  to  the  history  of 
education.  AVboever  reads  such  a  book  carefully  will  be  confronted  with 
this  problem:  How  Is  it  that  intellectual  Inertness,  amounting  almost  to 
stupidity,  is  frequently  tbe  concomilimt  of  ou  ocule  and  persistent  sense. 
traloJDg?  Besides,  savage  tribes  are  historical  lllnstrationa  of  what  has 
been  produced  on  a  large  aoale  by  "followlDgNataie."   (F.) 
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cl&Bses  where  social  rack  and  special  vocation  were  deter- 
mined, not  by  free  choice,  but  by  the  accident  of  birth.  The 
consequence  of  this  w&b  an  endless  routine,  nlth  no  care 
either  for  the  individuality,  or  the  pei-sonal  talents,  or  the 
inclination  of  children,  and  without  the  possibility  of  rising 
by  personal  effort  above  one's  rank  in  life.'  On  the  other 
hand,  religious  ideas  came  to  restrict,  within  the  limits  where 
it  was  already  imprisoned,  the  activity  of  the  young  Hindoo. 
God  is  everywhere  present ;  he  manifests  himself  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  sun  and  it)  the  stars, 
in  the  Himalayas  and  in  the  Ganges  ;  he  penetrates  and  ani- 
mates everything ;  the  things  of  sense  are  but  the  changing 
and  ephemeral  vestments  of  the  unchangeable  being.  '^  With 
this  pantheistic  conception  of  the  world  and  of  life,  the 
thought  and  the  will  of  the  'Hindoo  perished  in  the  myotic 
contemplation  of  the  soul.  To  become  master  of  one's  in- 
clinations ;  to  abandon  every  terrestrial  thought ;  after  this 
life  to  lose  one's  identity,  and  to  be  annihilated  by  absorp- 
tion in  the  divine  nature ;  to  prepare  one's  self  by  macera- 
tions and  expiations  for  complete  submersion  in  the  original 
principle  of  all  being,  —  this  is  the  highest  wisdom,  the  tme 
happiness  of  the  Hindoo,  the  ideal  of  all  serious  education."* 


1  Tliere  Is  an  aTgDment  foe  caste  In  the  modem  flctlon  of  n  "  tmautltnl 
econoniy  of  Natute,"  wbJch  pUnta  human  beings  in  sociel;  lu  it  does  trees 
In  the  earth,  and  thus  makes  education  consist  Id  the  action  oE  eavlroninent 
apoQ  man  and  in  the  reaction  ol  man  apon  his  snvironmeiit.  To  support 
existence,  man  needs  certain  endowments;  but  the  force  at  circumstances 
craitw  these  very  eodowments.  One  man  is  predestined  lo  be  a  Red 
Indian,  another  a  Boshman,  and  still  aaotber  an  accouotant;  aad  in  each 
ease  the  function  of  education  is  to  adapt  the  man  to  the  place  where 
Katnre  baa  fixed  tiini.  This  modem  juslitlcation  of  caiito  is  adroitly 
worked  out  b;  Mr.  Spencer  In  the  tirst  chapter  of  bis  Kilaivtimi.    (P.) 

1  E»tl«a,  Htttoire  de  JVducuf  fun  e(  de  I'inttructvm,  translated  b;  Redolfi, 
1S80,  p.  38. 
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4.  Effects  on  Education.  — It  is  easy  to  predict  what 
edacatioD  would  become  under  the  weight  of  these  double 
cbaina,  social  and  religioua.  While  the  ideal  in  our  modem 
societies  is  more  and  more  to  enA-anchise  the  individual,  and 
to  create  for  him  personal  freedom  and  self- consciousness, 
the  eflort  of  the  Hindoo  Brahmins  coDsisted  above  all  in 
crushing  out  all  spontaneity,  in  abolishing  individual  predi- 
lections, by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  absolute  self-renuncia- 
tion, of  volontarj-  abasemeDt,  and  of  contempt  for  life. 
Man  was  thus  bom  doubly  a  slave, — by  bis  social  condition, 
which  predestinated  him  to  the  routine  apprenticeship  oi  his 
ancestral  caste,  and  by  bis  mysterious- dependence  on  the 
divine  being  who  absorbed  in  himself  all  real  activity,  and 
left  to  human  beings  only  the  deceptive  and  frail  appearance 
of  it. 

5.  Bdddhist  Eefoiui. — The  Buddhist  reform,  which  so 
profoundly  affected  Brahmanism  at  about  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  did  not  sensibly  modify,  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoos.  Buddha  also  taught  that 
the  cause  of  evD  resides  in  the  passions  of  men,  and  that  in 
order  to  attain  moral  peace,  there  is  no  other  means  to  be 
employed  than  that  of-  self-abn^ation  and  of  the  renounce- 
ment of  everything  selfish  and  personal. 

6.  CoNVERSXTiOH  OF  BuDDBA  AND  PuKNA.  —  One  of  the 
traditjons  which  permit  us  the  better  to  appi-cciate  the  origi- 
nal character,  at  once  affecting  and  ingenuous,  of  Indian 
thought,  is  the  conversation  of  Buddha  with  his  disciple 
Puma  about  a  journey  the  latter  was  going  to  undertake  to 
the  barbarians  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the  new 
religion  :  — 

"  They  are  men,"  said  Buddha,  "  who  are  fiery  in  temper, 
passionate,  cmel,  furious,  insolent.     If  tbey  openly  address 
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yoa  In  words  irliich  are  maliciooB  and  coarse,  and  become 
ADgry  wiUi  yon,  irhat  will  yon  tiaink?" 

"  If  tbey  address  me  to  my  face  in  coarse  and  ioaolent 
terms,  this  is  what  I  shall  think :  they  are  certainly  good 
men  who  openly  address  me  in  maliciona  t«rms,  but  they  will 
neither  strike  me  with  their  hands  nor  stone  me." 

"  But  shonld  tbey  strike  you  with  their  hands  and  stone 
yon,  what  will  you  think?  " 

"  I  shall  think  that  they  are  good  men,  gentle  men,  who 
strike  me  with  their  hands  and  stone  me,  bnt  do  not  beat  me 
with  a  club  nor  with  a  sword." 

"  Bnt  if  they  beat  you  with  a  club  and  with  a  sword  ? " 

"They  are  good  men,  gentle  men,  who  beat  me  with  a 
dub  and  with  a  sword,  but  they  do  not  completely  kill  me." 

"  But  if  they  were  really  to  kill  you?  " 

"  They  are  good  men,  gentle  men,  who  deliver  me  with  so 
fittle  pain  from  this  body  encumbered  with  defllements." 

"  Very  good.  Puma !  You  may  live  in  the  country  of 
those  barbarians.  Go,  Furnal  Being  liberated,  liberate; 
being  consoled,  console  ;  faaviug  reached  NirvAna  thus  made 
perfect,  cause  others  to  go  there,"  ^ 

Whatever  there  is  to  admire  in  ench  a  strange  system  of 
morals  should  not  blind  us  to  the  vices  which  resulted  from 
its  practical  consequences :  snch  as  the  abuse  of  passive 
resignatioD,  the  com[rtete  absence  of  the  idea  of  right  and  of 
Justice,  and  no  active  virtues. 

7.  Effects  on  Educatioh.  —  Little  is  known  of  the 
Hctoal  state  of  educational  practice  among  tbe  Hindoos.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Brahmins,  tbe  priests,  had 
tbe  exclusive  charge  of  education.  Woman,  in  absolute 
anbjeotion  to  man,  bad  no  share  whatever  in  instruction. 

■Bomas^  IntroAtctUm  i  VhUMre  At  ^ouddAltma,  p.  XL 
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As  to  boys,  it  eeemB  that  in  India  there  were  aiwxym 
schools  for  their  benefit;  schools  which  were  held  in  the 
open  country  under  t^e  shade  of  treest  or,  in  case  of  bad 
weather,  under  sheds.  Mutual  instructioD  has  been  prac- 
tised in  India  from  the  remoteet  antiquity ;  it  is  from  here, 
in  fact,  that  Andrew  Bell,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  mode  of  iuBtruction. 
Exercises  in  writing  were  performed  first  upon  the  sand  with 
a  stjck,  then  upon  palm  leaves  with  an  iron  style,  and 
finally  upon  the  dry  leaves  of  the  plane-tree  with  ink.  In 
discipline  tiiere  was  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment ;  besides 
the  rod  the  teacher  employed  other  original  means  of  correc- 
tion ;  for  example,  he  threw  cold  water  on  the  offender. 
The  teacher,  moreover,  was  treated  with  a  religious  respect ; 
the  child  most  respect  him  as  he  would  Buddha  himself. 

The  higher  studies  were  reserved  for  the  priestly  class, 
who,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  snccessfully  cultivated 
rhetoric  and  Ic^ic,  astronomy  and  the  mathematics. 

8.  Education  auoko  the  IsRAELrrES.  —  "If  ever  a  peo- 
ple has  demonstrated  the  power  of  education,  it  is  the  people 
of  Israel."'  In  fact,  what  a  singular  spectacle  is  offered  us 
by  that  people,  which,  dispossessed  of  its  own  country  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  has  been  dispersed  among  the 
nations  without  losing  ite  identity,  aiyl  has  maintained  its 
existence  without  a  country,  without  a  government,  and 
without  a  ruler,  preserving  with  perennial  energy  its  habits, 
its  manners,  and  its  faith  !  Without  losing  sight  of  the  part 
of  that  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  is 
due  to  the  uatnral  endowments  of  the  race,  ite  tenacity  of 
temperament,  and  its  wonderful  activity  of  intelligence,  it  is 
Just  to  attribute  another  part  of  it  to  the  sound  education, 
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at  once  reli^oos  and  national,  which  the  anoient  Hebrews 
have  traaERiiitted  by  tradition  to  their  deacendaats. 

9.     EotJCATION,    ReLIOIOCB     AHD    NaTIONAI.,     DOBINO    TBS 

PnncTiTB  Pekiod.  —  The  chief  characteriBtic  of  the  ednca- 
tiou  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  is 
tiiat  it  was  eeseDtially  domestic.  During  the  whole  Biblical 
period  there  is  natrace  of  public  schools,  at  least  for  young 
children.  FamQy  life  is  the  origin  of  that  primitive  society 
where  the  notion  of  the  state  is  almost  unknown)  and  where 
God  is  the  real  king. 

The  child  was  to  become  the  faithfol  servant  of  Jehovah. 
To  this  end  it  was  not  needful  that  he  should  be  learned. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  learn  through  language 
and  the  instructive  example  of  his  parents  the  moral  precepts 
and  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  veiy 
justiy  said'  that  "  among  all  nations  the  direction  impressed 
on  education  depends  on  the  idea  which  they  form  of  the 
perfect  man.  Among  the  Romans  it  is  the  brave  soldier, 
inured  to  fatigue,  and  readily  yielding  to  discipline ;  among 
the  Athenians  it  is  the  man  who  unites  in  himself  the  happy 
harmony  of  moral  and  physical  perfection ;  among  the 
Hebrews  the  perfect  man  is  the  pious,  virtuous  man,  who  ia 
capable  of  attaining  the  ideal  traced  by  God  himself  in  these 
terms :  '  Te  shaU  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy ! ' " ' 

The  discipline  was  harsh,  as  is  proved  by  many  paasages 
in  the  Bible :  "  He  that  spareth  his  rod,  hateth  his  son,"  say 
the  Proverbs;  "but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him 
betimes."*     "  Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child,  for  if 


>  L'tdueation  et  t'inttrvcttmt  chez  let  oneisni  Jttifi,  by  J.  S 
UTe,p.l6. 

•  L«vlt.  xlz.  2.  *  Pior.  zUL  3L 
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thoD  1>e&test  him  with  the  rod,  he  shall  Dot  die.  Thon  shalt 
beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soal  from  hell."  * 
And  BtiU  more  significant :  "  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  ia 
hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying.'" 

Only  boys,  it  seems,  learned  to  read  and  write.  As  to 
girls,  they  were  taught  to  spin,  to  weave,  to  prepare  food  foi 
the  table,  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  household,  and 
also  to  sing  and  to  dance. 

In  a  word,  intellectual  culture  was  bat  an  incident  in  the 
primitive  education  of  the  Hebrews  ;  the  great  thing,  in  theii 
eyes,  was  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  education  in 
love  of  country.  Fathers  taught  their  children  the  nation's 
history,  and  the  great  events  that  had  marked  the  destiny 
of  the  people  of  God.  That  series  of  events  celebrated 
by  the  great  feasts  which  were  often  renewed,  and  in  which 
the  children  participated,  served  at  once  to  BIl  their  hearts 
with  gratitude  to  God  and  with  love  for  their  country. 

10.  Prooress  of  Popular  Instruction. — It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  to  what  extent  the  zeal  for  instruction  was  devel- 
oped among  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  years  that  followed  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  From  being  domestic,  as  it  had  been 
up  to  that  tiue,  Jewish  education  became  public.  Besides, 
it  was  no  longer  sufflcient  to  indoctrinate  children  with  good 
principles  and  wholesome  moral  habits ;  they  must  also  be 
instructed.  From  the  Qrst  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Israelites  approached  our  modem  ideal,  with  i-eepect  to 
making  education  obligatory  and  universal.  Like  every 
brave  nation  that  has  been  vanquished,  whose  energy  has 
survived  defeat,  like  the  Prussians  after  Jena,  or  the 
French  after  1870,  the  Jews  sought  to  defeud  themselves 
against  the  effects  of  conquest  by  a  great  intellectual  effort, 

1  Ptot.  zzill.  13,  14.  >  ProT.  ziz.  18. 
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and  to  r^aiu  their  loet  grouud  by  the  development  of  popu- 
lar inBtrnction. 

11.  Obqanizatiok  of  Schooi^. — In  the  year  64,  the 
high  priest,  Joshua  Ben  Gamida,  imposed  on  each  town, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  the  obligation  to  support  a 
school.  If  the  town  ia  cut  in  two  by  a  river,  and  there  ia 
no  means  of  transit  by  a  safe  bridge,  a  school  mast  be  estab- 
lished on  each  side.  Even  to-day  we  are  far  from  having 
realized,  as  regards  the  number  of  schools  and  of  teachers, 
this  rule  stated  in  the  Talmud:  If  the  number  of  children 
doee  not  exceed  twenty-five,  the  school  shall  be  conducted 
by  a  single  teacher;  for  more  than  twenty-five,  the  town 
shall  employ  an  assistant ;  if  the  number  exceeds  forty, 
there  shall  be  two  n 


12.  Besfect  fob  Teachers. — In  that  ancient  time,  what 
an  exalt«d  and  noble  conception  men  had  of  teachers, 
"  those  true  guardians  of  the  city  " !  Even  then,  how  exact- 
ing were  the  requirements  made  of  them !  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  they  were  esteemed  and  respected  !  Th^  Babbina 
required  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  married ;  they 
mistrusted  teachers  who  were  not  at  the  same  time  heads  of 
families.  Is  it  possible  to  enforce  the  advantages  of  matu- 
rity and  experience  more  delicately  than  in  this  beautiful 
language?  "  He  who  learns  of  a  young  master  is  like  a  man 
who  eats  green  grapes,  and  drinks  wine  fresh  from  the 
press ;  but  he  who  has  a  master  of  mature  years  is  like  a 
man  who  eats  ripe  and  delicious  grapes,  and  drinks  old 
wine."  Mildness,  patience,  and  unselfishness  were  recom- 
mended as  the  ruling  virtues  of  the  teacher.  "If  your 
teacher  and  your  faUier,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  have  need  of 
your  assistance,  help  your  teacher  before  helping  your 
fatJier,  for  the  latter  has  given  you  only  the  life  of  this 
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vorld,  while  tiie  former  hss  secured  for  yon  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come." ' 

13.  Method  and  DisciFLraE.  —  The  child  entered  school 
at  the  age  of  six.  "If  &  child  below  the  age  of  six  is 
brought  to  your  school,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  you  need  not 
receive  him  " ;  and  to  indicate  that  after  that  age  it  is  proper 
to  regain  t^  lost  time,  the  Talmud  adds,  "  AAer  the  age  of 
six,  receive  the  child,  aad  load  him  like  an  ox."  On  the 
contrary,  otiier  authorities  of  the  same  period,  more  judicious 
and  far-seeing,  recommend  moderation  in  tasks,  and  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  "  the  young  according  to  ttieir 
strength,  and  the  grown-up  according  to  theirs." 

There  was  taught  in  the  Jewish  schools,  along  with  reading 
and  writing,'  a  iittle  of  natural  history,  and  a  great  deal  of 
geometry  and  astronomy.  Naturally,  the  Bible  was  the  first 
book  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  The  master  interspersed 
moral  lessons  with  the  teaching  of  reading.  He  made  a 
special  effort  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  multi- 
plied hie  explanations  in  order  to  make  sure  of  being  nuder- 
stood,  repeating  his  comments  even  to  the  four-hundredth 
time  if  it  were  necessary.  It  seems  that  the  methods  were 
su^estive  and  attractive,  and  the  discipline  relatively  mild. 
There  were  but  few  marks  of  the  proverbial  severity  of  the 
ancient  times.  "Children,"  says  the  Talmud,  "should  be 
punished  with  one  hand,  and  caressed  with  two."  The 
Christian  spirit,  the  spirit  of  him  who  had  said  "  suffer  the 

I  On  similar  groondB,  Aleiandei  declared  that  ha  owed  moie  to  Ailslotla 
hia  teacher,  than  U>  PhlUp  hla  father.     ( P.) 

*  What  were  the  melhods  followed  In  teaching  reading  and  wrltlngT 
We  are  told  bj'  B«naii  In  bla  Vie  de  Jitai  that  "  Jesus  doabtle&a  learned  to 
read  and  write  according  to  the  method  of  the  East,  which  conBiats  In 
pnttiiig  into  the  hands  of  the  child  a  book  which  he  repeats  In  concert  with 
hla  comradaa  till  ha  knom  It  I9  heart." 
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little  diOdren  to  come  unto  me,"  had  affected  the  Jews  them- 
selveB.  However,  corporal  puniahment  was  tolerated  to  a 
certain  extent,  but,  strange  to  aay,  only  for  children  above 
the  ^e  of  eleven.  In  case  of  disobedience,  a  pupil  above 
that  ^e  might  be  deprived  of  food,  and  even  siTaok  with  a 
strap  of  shoe-leather. 

14,  ExcLusivB  AND  Jbalous  Spirit.  —  Some  reservation 
must  accompany  the  encomiums  justly  due  Jewish  education. 
With  respect  to  the  rest  of  tbe  human  race,  the  Jewish  spirit 
was  mean,  Darrow,  and  malevolent.  The  Israelites  of  this 
day  have  retained  something  of  these  jealous  and  exclusive 
tendencies.  At  the  beginniug  of  the  Christian  era,  the  fierce 
and  haughty  patriotism  of  the  Jews  led  them  to  proscribe 
whatever  was  of  Gentile  origin,  whatever  had  not  the 
aanction  of  the  national  tradition.  Nothing  of  Greek  or 
Boman  culture  penetrated  this  closed  world.'  The  Jewish 
doctors  covered  wil^  the  same  contempt  him  who  raises 
bogs  and  him  who  teaches  his  son  Greek  science. 

15.  Eddcatiok  AMona  the  Chinese. — We  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  into  relief  the  educational  practices  of 
two  Eastern  nations  to  which  the  civilization  of  the 
West  ifl  most  intimately  related.  A  tfew  words  will  suf- 
fice for  the  other  primitive  societies  whose  history  is  too 
little  known,  and  whose  civilization  is  too  remote  from 
our  own,  to  make  their  plans  of  education  anything  more 
than  an  object  of  curiosity. 

'  This  Btatament  needs  qnolifyliig.  "In  oeacly  all  the  lamiliea  of  high 
rank,"  says  the  DMioiinairg  de  Pidagogie  (1™  Partle,  Article  Jutfs),  the 
daoghters  spoke  Greek.  The  Rabbins  did  not  look  with  any  tavor  Qpon 
the  study  of  proIiuiB  philosophy;  bnt  aotwlthstandlDg  tbeir  protests,  then 
were  many  devoted  readers  of  Plato  and  Ariatotie.  It  Is  said  that  among 
the  pnpils  ot  t2ie  celebrated  Oamaliel  there  were  Bve  bnudred  who  stndled 
tlu  pMkiMphy  and  the  Uteratnie  ol  QrMoe."    (P.) 
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CMtia  has  been  civilized  from  time  immemorial,  and  at 
every  period  of  lier  long  history  she  has  preserved  her 
national  characteristics.  For  more  than  three  thousand 
years  an  absolute  Doiformlty  has  characterized  this  immo- 
bile pieople.  Everything  is  r^ulated  by  tradition,  ^klu- 
catiou  is  mechanical  and  formal.  The  preoccupation  of 
teacherH  is  to  caose  their  pupils  to  acquire  a  mechanical 
ability,  a  regular  and  sure  routine.  They  care  more  for 
appearances,  for  a  decorous  manner  of  conduct,  than  for 
a  searching  and  profound  morahty.  Life  is  but  a  cere> 
monial,  minutely  determined  and  punctually  followed. 
There  is  no  liberty,  no  glow  of  spontaneity.  Their  art 
is  characterized  by  conventional  refinement  and  by  a 
prettinesB  that  seems  mean ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  grand 
and  imposing.  By  their  formalism,  the  Chinese  educa- 
tors are  the  Jesuits  of  the  East. 

16.  Lio-TSZE  AKD  Khumq-tsze.  —  Towards  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  two  reformers  appeared  in  China,  LAo-tsze  and 
Khung-tsze.  The  first  represents  the  spirit  of  emancipa- 
tion, of  progress,  of  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  of  protest 
against  routine.  He  failed.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
who  became  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Confucius,  and 
to  whom  tradition  ascribes  more  than  three  thousand 
personal  disciples,  secured  tbe  triumph  of  his  ideas  of 
practical,  utilitarian  morality,  founded  upon  the  autJiority 
of  the  State  and  that  of  the  family,  as  well  as  upon  the 
interest  of  the  individual. 

A  quotation  ftom  L4o-tBze  will  prove  that  human 
thought,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  had  reached  a  high 
mark  in  China:  — 

"  Certain  bad  rulers  would  have  ns  believe  that  the 
heart  and  the  spirit  of  man   should  be  left  emp^,  but 
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Uuit  instead  his  stomach  should  be  filled;  tttat  his  bones 
should  be  Btrengthened  rather  than  the  power  of  his  will; 
that  we  should  always  desire  to  have  the  people  remain 
in  a  state  ot  ignorance,  for  then  their  demands  would 
be  few.  It  is  difflcnlt,  they  say,  to  govern  a  people  that 
aje  too  wise. 

"These  doctrines  are  directly  opposed  to  what  is  due 
to  humanity.  Those  in  authority  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  people  by  means  of  oral  and  written  instruction; 
BO  far  from  oppressing  them  and  treating  them  as  slaves, 
they  sbonld  do  them  good  in   every  possible  way." 

In  other  words,  it  is  by  enlightening  the  people,  and 
by  an  honest  devotion  to  their  interests,  that  one  be- 
comes worthy  to  govern   them. 

If  the  Chinese  have  not  fully  profited  by  these  wise  and 
exalted  counsels,  it  appears  that  at  least  they  have  at- 
tempted to  make  instruction  general.  Hnc,  a  Chinese 
missionary,  boldly  declares  that  China  is  the  country  of 
all  countries  where  primary  instruction  is  most  widely  dif- 
fhsed.  To  the  same  effect,  a  German  writer  affirms  that 
in  China  there  is  not  a  village  so  miserable,  nor  a  ham- 
let so  unpretending,  as  not  to  be  provided  with  a  school 
of  some  kind.'  In  a  country  of  tradition,  like  China, 
we  can  infer  what  once  existed  from  what  exists  to-day. 
But  that  instruction  which  is  so  widely  diffused  is  wholly 
superficial  and  tends  merely  to  an  exterior  culture.  As 
Dittes  says,  the  educational  method  of  the  Chinese  con- 
sists, not  in    developing,  but  in  commutiicating.' 


1  Foe  a  lerisB  ot  tDteresting  docQioeDts  o 
in  China,  consnlt  the  article  Chimb,  in  B 
agogit. 

*Dlttea,  op.  cU.,  p.  33. 
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•17.  Education  ahomq  tex  Otokb  Njuioks  of  thb 
Bast.  —  Of  fUl  the  oriental  nations,  Egypt  is  the  one  in 
which  intellectual  culture  aeema  to  have  reached  the  higb- 
eat  point,  but  only  among  men  of  a  privileged  claea. 
Here,  aa  in  India,  the  priestly  class  monopolized  the 
learning  of  the  day ;  it  jealously  guarded  the  depository 
of  myeterious  knowledge  which  it  communicated  only  to 
the  kings.  The  common  people,  divided  into  working 
classes,  which  were  destined  from  father  to  son  to  the 
same  social  status,  learned  scarcely  more  than  was  nec- 
eseary  in  order  to  practise  their  hereditary  trades  and 
to  be  initiated   into  the  religious   beliefs. 

In  the  more  military  but  less  theocratic  nation,  the 
Feraisn,  efforts  were  made  in  favor  of  a  general  edu- 
cation. The  religious  dualism  which  distinguisbed  Ormuzd, 
the  principle  of  good,  from  Ahriman,  the  principle  of 
evil,  and  which  promised  the  victory  to  the  former^  made 
it  the  duty  of  each  man  to  contribute  to  this  final  vic- 
tory by  devoting  himself  to  a  life  of  virtue.  Hence  arose 
noble  efforts  to  attain  physical  and  moral  perfection.  The 
education  of  the  Persiaus  in  temperance  Mid  frugality  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  certain  Greek  writers,  espeoially 
Xenopfaon,  and  there  will  be  found  in  bis  Cyropcedia  a  thrill- 
ing picture  of  the  brave  and  noble  manners  of  the  ancient 
Persians.* 

1  On  a  recent  oooadon  Aicbdeacon  Fknar  lefemd  to  Persian  edn- 
catloD  as  folloirs :  "  We  ttoast  of  oar  edncSitlonal  ide&l.  la  It  nsulf 
■a  high  in  gome  essentials  m  tbat  even  of  some  ancient  and  heathen 
nations  long  centnrlee  before  CIirlBt  came?  The  ancient  Penians  wars 
worsliippers  of  Sre  kod  of  the  sou ;  most  of  their  children  would  have 
been  probably  unable  to  pass  the  most  elementary  eiuslnatlon  In 
phjBlolog;,  bat  assuredly  the  Pereiau  ideal  might  be  worthy  of  our 
Etody.  At  the  a^  ot  foniteen  —  the  age  when  we  turn  our  children 
adrift  Irom  school,  and  do  nothing  mote  for  them  —  the  Feiaiani  gave 
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On  the  whole,  Uie  history  of  pedi^ogy  among  the  people  ot 
the  East  ofTeTB  ub  but  few  examples  to  follow.  That  which, 
in  different  degrees,  Gharacterisea  primitive  education  is  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  certain  clftsses  ;  that  woman  is  most  gen- 
erally excladed  from  its  benefits ;  that  in  respect  of  the  com- 
mon people  it  is  scarcely  more  than  the  question  of  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  or  of  the  art  of  war,  oi  of  a 
preparation  for  the  future  life ;  that  no  appeal  is  made  to 
the  free  energy  of  individoals,  bnt  that  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  in  antiquity  have  generally  lived  nnder  the  har- 
assing oppression  of  religious  conceptions,  of  fixed  tradi- 
tione,  and  of  political  despotiam. 

[18.  A11AI.YTIGAL  Sdmiuky. — Speaking  generally,  the  edu' 
cation  of  the  primitive  nations  of  the  East  had  the  followiag 


1.  It  was  administered  by  the  hieratic  class.  This  was 
dnc  to  the  fact  that  the  priests  were  the  only  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  conseqoeutly  the  only  men  who  covdd  teach. 

2.  The  knowledge  oommunicsled  was  in  the  main  relig- 
ious, ethical,  and  pmdential,  and  the  final  purpose  of  instmc- 
tion  was  good  conduct. 

3.  As  the  matter  of  instruction  was  knowledge  bearing 
the  sanction  of  authority,  the  learner  was  debarred  from  free 
inquiry,  attd  the  general  tendency  was  towards  immobility. 

4.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  day  was  embodied  in  lan- 
guage, the  process  of  learning  consisted  in  the  interpretation 
of  speech,  and  so  involved  a  large  and  constant  use  of  the 

thair  jonng  noblw  the  tour  best  mislera  whom  the;  could  Snd  to 
teach  their  boje  wiedoa,  jnetloe,  temper&nce,  vid  conra^  —  wledom 
including  woivblp,  Jostice  iuoladlDg  the  doty  of  uiuwervlDg  truthfn]- 
Deei  thioD^  life,  temperance  Incloding  maMerj  over  eensoil  tempta- 
tloni,  ooDiage  loclndlng  »  tree  mind  oppoeed  to  all  thing*  oonpled 
witli  gnUt."    (P.) 
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memory;  and  this  literal  memorizing  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  conduct  promoted  atabitity  of  character. 

5.  As  the  purpose  of  instmctiou  was  guidance,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  the  conception  that  one  main  purpose  of 
education  is  discipline  or  culture. 

6.  The  conception  of  education  as  a  means  of  national 
regeneration  had  a  diBtinct  appearance  among  the  Jews ;  and 
amoi^  this  people  we  find  one  form  of  compulsion,  —  the 
obligation  placed  on  towns  to  support  schools. 

7.  In  Persia,  the  State  appears  for  the  flrat  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct agency  in  promoting  education. 

8.  In  China,  from  time  immemorial,  scholarship  has  been 
made  the  condition  for  obtaining  places  in  the  civil  service, 
and  in  consequence  education  has  been  made  subordinate  to 
examinations. 

9.  Save  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  Jews,  woman  was 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  education. 

10.  In  the  main,  education  was  administered  so  as  to 
perpetuate  class  distinctions.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
the  conception  that  education  b  a  universal  right  and  a 
universal  good.] 
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CHAPTER  n. 

EDUCATION   AMONO   THE  OBBEKS. 


,N;    the  CTKOPMDli; 


19.  Gkeek  Pedagogy.  —  Upon  that  privileged  soil  of 
Greece,  in  that  brilliant  Athens  abounding  in  artists,  poets, 
historians,  and  philosophers,  in  that  rnde  Sparta  celebrated 
for  its  discipline  and  manly  virtues,  education  was  rather  the 
spontaneous  fruit  of  nature,  the  natural  product  of  diverse 
manuers,  characters,  and  races,  than  the  premeditated  result 
of  a  reflective  movement  of  the  human  will.  Greece,  how- 
ever, had  its  pedagogy,  because  it  had  its  legislators  and  its 
philosophers,  the  iirst  directing  education  in  its  pracUcal 
details,  the  second  making  theoretical  inquiries  into  the 
essential  principles  nnderlying  the  development  of  the  homan 
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eonl.  In  respect  of  education,  as  of  eveiytliiDg  else,  the 
higher  spiritual  life  of  modem  nations  has  been  developed 
Qoder  the  influence  of  Grecian  antiquity.' 

20.  Atheniak  and  Sfartu<  Education.  —  In  the  specta- 
cle presented  to  us  by  ancient  Greece,  the  first  fact  that 
strikes  as  bj'  its  contrast  with  the  immobility  and  unit;  of 
the  primitive  societies  of  the  East,  is  a  fVeer  unfolding  of  the 
hi)man  faculties,  and  consequently  a  diversity  in  tendencies 
/^and  manners.     Doubtless,  in  the  Greek  republics,  the  indi- 
/    vidual  is  always  subordinate  to  the  State.     Even  in  Athens, 
I    little  regard  is  paid  to  the  essential  dignity  of  the  human 
V  person.     But  the  Athenian  State  differ  profoundly  from  the 
l^artan,  and  consequently  the  individual  life  is  differently 
understood  and  differently  directed  in  these  two  great  cities. 
At  Athens,  while  not  neglecting  the  body,  the  chief  preoccu- 
pation is  the  training  of  the  mind ;    intellectual  culture  is 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  even  to  over-reflnement ;   there  is 
such  a  taste  for  fine  speaking  that  it  develops  an  abuse  of 
language  and  reasoning  which  merits  the  disreputable  name 
of  sophistry.    At  Sparta,  mind  is  sacrificed  to  body ;  physi- 
cal strength  and  military  skill  are  the  qualities  moat  desired ; 
the  sole  care  is  the  training  of  athletes  and  soldiers.'    Sobfiety 
and  courage  are  the  results  of  this  one-sided  education,  but 
1     so  are  ignorance  and  brutality.     Montaigne  has  thrown  into 
\  relief,  not  without  some  partiality  for  Sparta,  these  two  oon- 
N^asted  plans  of  education. 

"Men  went  to  the  otber  cities  of  Greece,"  he  says,  "  to 
find  rhetoricians,  painters,  and  musicians,  but  to  Lacedn- 
mon  for  legislators,  magistrates,  and  captains ;  at  Athens 
fine  speaking  was  taught ;  but  here,  brave  acting  ;  there,  one 
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learned  to  nnnivel  a  sophistical  argnment  and  to  abate  tiie 
imposture  of  ioaidioaBly  twisted  words ;  here,  to  extricate 
one's  self  from  the  enticements  of  pleaBure  and  to  overcome 
the  menaces  of  fortune  and  death  by  a  manly  courage.  The 
Athenians  busied  themselves  with  words,  but  the  Spartans 
with  things ;  with  the  former,  there  was  a  continual  activity  of 
the  tongue ;  with  the  latter,  a  continual  activity  of  the  soul." ' 

The  last  remark  is  not  just.     The  daily  exercises  of  the'N 
yoong  Spartans,  —  jumping,  running,  wrestling,  playing  with 
lances  and  at  quoits,  —  could  not  be  regarded  as  Intellectual 
occupations.     On  the  other  hand,  in  learning  to  talfc,^^e^ 
young  Athenians  learned  also  to  feel  and  to  think. 

21.  The  Schools  of  Athens.  —-The  Athenian  legislator, 
Solon,  had  placed  physical  and  intellectual  training  upon  the 
same  footing.  Children,  he  said,  ought,  above  everything 
else,  to  leam  "  to  swim  and  to  read.'*  It  seems  that  the 
education  of  the  body  was  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  Wtule  the  organization  of  schools  for 
grammar  and  music  was  left  to  private  enterprbe,  the  State 
took  a  part  in  the  direction  of  the  gymnasia.  The  director 
of  the  gymuasium,  or  the  gymnasiarcb,  was  elected  each 
yeatby  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Kevertheless,  Athenian 
education  became  more  and  more  a  course  in  literary  train- 
ing, especially  towards  the  sixth  centnry  B.C. 

The  Athenian  child  remained  in  the  charge  of  a  nurse  and 
an  attendant  up  to  his  sixth  or  seventh  year.  At  the  ^e  of 
seven,  a  pedagogue,  that  is,  a  "conductor  of  children," 
QBually  a  slave,  was  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  child. 
Condncted  by  his  pedagogue,  the  pupil  attended  by  turns  the 
school  for  grammar,  the  palestra,*  or  school  for  gymnastics^ 

^  UoDti^giie,  Esaais,  I.  j.'cbap.  zzir. 

*  Tlie  palettra  wms  the  school  ol  gymnastlca  for  children;  the  ggw 
ntuium  wu  set  ftpvt  for  adotts  and  grown  m«ii. 
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and  tile  Bchool  for  music.  The  gnuamariao,  who  sometimes 
gave  his  lessons  in  the  open  air,  in  the  streete  and  on  the 
public  squares,  taught  reading,  writing,  and  mythol<^. 
Homer  was  the  boy's  reading-book.  Instmction  in  gymnas- 
tics was  given  in  connection  with  instruction  in  grammar. 
It  was  begun  in  the  palestra  and  continued  in  tlie  gymnasium. 
Instruction  in  music  succeeded  the  training  in  grammar  and 
gymnastics.  The  music-master,  or  cilharUi,  first  taught  his 
pupils  to  sing,  and  then  to  play  upon  the  stringed  inatm- 
ments,  the  lyre  and  the  cithara.  We  know  what  value  the 
Atiienians  attributed  to  music.  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  music  inspire  tlie 
soul  with  the  love  of  order,  with  harmoniousness,  regularity, 
and  a  soothing  of  the  passions.  We  must  recollect,  more- 
over, that  music  held  a  laige  place  in  the  actual  life  of  the 
Greeks.  The  laws  were  promulgated  in  song.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  sing  in  order  to  fulfil  one's  religious  duties.  It  was 
held  that  the  education  of  Themistocles  had  been  neglected 
because  he  bad  not  learned  music.  "We  must  r^ard  the 
Greeks,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  as  a  race  of  athletes  and 
fighters.  Now  those  exercisea,  so  proper  to  make  men  hardy 
and  fierce,  had  need  of  being  tempered  by  others  which  could 
soften  the  manners.     Music,  which  affected  the  sonl  through 

le  organs  of  the  body,  was  exactly  adapted  to  this  purpose."  > 
In  the  elementary  schools  of  Athens,  at  least  at  the  first, 

le  current  discipKne  was  severe.  Aristophanes,  bewailing 
the  degeneracy  of  hie  time,  recalls  in  those  terms  the  good 
order  that  reigned  in  the  olden  school;* — 

"  I  will  relate  what  was  the  ancient  education  in  the  happy 
time  when  I  taught  (it  is  Justice  who  speaks)  and  when 
modesty  was  the  rule.     Then  the  boys  came  out  of  each 

I.  chop.  Tin. 
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street  widi  bare  heads  and  feet,  and,  r^ardlesa  of  rain  and 
snow,  went  together  in  the  moBt  perfect  order  towards  tlie 
Bohool  for  mueic.  There  the;  were  seated  quietly  and 
modeBtly.  They  were  not  permitted  to  cross  their  legs,  and 
they  learned  some  good  songe.  The  master  sang  the  eong 
for  them  slowly  and  with  gravity.  If  some  one  took  a  notion 
to  aing  with  soft  and  studied  inflections,  he  was  severely 


22.  The  Schools  of  Rhetobio  add  Finix>soPHT.  — 
Grammar,  gymnastics,  and  music  proper,  represented  the  ' 
elementary  instruction  of  the  young  Athenian.  But  this 
instruction  was  reserved  for  citizens  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  poor,  according  to  the  intentions  of  Solon,  were  to 
learn  only  reading,  swimming,  and  a  trade.  The  privilege 
of  instruction  became  still  more  exclusive  in  the  case  of  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  frequented  by  those  of 
adnlt  years. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  speak  in  this  place  of 
the  courses  in  literature,  or  to  make  known  the  methods  of 
those  teachers  of  rhetoric  who  taught  eloquence  to  all  who 
presented  themselves  for  instruction,  either  in  the  public 
squares  or  in  the  gymnasia.  The  sophists,  those  itinerant 
philosophers  who  went  from  city  to  city  offering  courses  at 
high  rates  of  tuition,  and  teaching  the  art  of  speaking  on 
every  subject,  and  of  making  a  plea  for  error  and  injustice 
just  as  skilfully  as  for  Justice  and  truth,  at  the  same  time 
made  illustrious  and  disgraceful  the  teaching  of  eloquence.' 
The  philosophers  were  more  worthy  of  their  task.     Socrates, 

1  Tha  TepatBHou  of  tbe  Bopblats  bas  been  coaaldeiBbly  lalaed  ty  Mr. 
Gioto  {Hiitory  of  Greece,  yol-  VHI.)-  For  an  enMrUJnlng  account  of  a 
■opbitt  of  a  later  tge,  see  Pliny's  Letteri,  Melmotb's  translation,  Book  II., 
Letter  m.    See  also  Blackie's  four  PAmm  o/  iforalt,  and  Penler's  Greet 
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Plato,  aDd  Aristotle  were  illuBtrions  professors  of  ethicB. 
Socrates  had  no  regular  school,  but  he  grouped  about  him 
distinguished  young  men  and  initiated  tliem  into  learning 
and  virtue.  The  Academy  of  Plato  and  the  Lyceum  of  Aris- 
totle were  great  schools  of  phUosophy,  real  private  nniver- 
sities,  each  directed  by  a  single  mau.  The  teaching  given 
in  these  schools  has  traversed  the  ages,  and  has  been  pre- 
served in  imperishable  books.  Moreover,  those  illustrious 
spirits  of  Greece  Iiave  transmitted  to  us  either  methods  or 
general  ideas  which  the  history  of  pedag(^y  should  reverently 
collect,  as  the  first  serious  efforts  of  human  reflection  on  the 
art  of  education. 

23.  Socrates  :  the  Socratic  Method.  —  Socrates  spent 
his  life  in  teaching,  and  in  teaching  according  to  an  original 
method,  which  has  preserved  Ins  name.  .Up  had  the  genius 
of  iaiecnp£ation.  To  question  all  whom  he  met,  either  at  the 
gymnaaium  or  iu  the  streets ;  to  question  the  sophists  in  order 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors  and  to  confound  their 
arrogance,  and  presumptuous  young  men  in  order  to  teach 
them  the  tnilh  of  which  they  were  ignorant ;  to  question 
great  and  small,  statesmen  and  masons,  now  Pericles  and 
now  a  shopkeeper ;  to  question  always  and  everywhere  in 
order  to  compel  every  one  to  form  clear  ideas ;  such  was  the 
constant  occupation  and  passion  of  his  life.  When  he 
allowed  himself  to  dream  of  the  future  life,  he  said  smilingly 
that  he  hoped  to  continue  in  the  Elj-sian  Fields  the  habits  of 
the  Athenian  Agora,  and  still  to  intern^ate  the  shades  of 
the  mighty  dead.  With  Socrates,  conversation  became  an 
art,  and  the  dialogue  a  method.  He  scarcely  ever  employed 
the  didactic  form,  or  that  of  direct  teaching.  He  addressed 
himself  to  his  interlocutor,  urged  him  to  set  forth  his  ideas, 
harassed  him  with  questions  often  somewhat  subtile,  skil- 
fully led  him  to  recognize  the  truth  which  he  himself  had  in 
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mind,  or  tbe  ratber  permitted  him  to  go  oft  on  a  false  route 
in  order  finally  to  discover  to  bint  his  error  and  to  eport  with 
his  confusion  ;  and  all  this  with  an  art  of  wonderful  analysis, 
with  a  subtilty  of  reasoning  pushed  almost  to  an  extreme, 
and  also  with  a  great  simplicity  of  language,  and  with 
examples  borrowed  from  common  life,  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  intoitive  examples. 

24.  The  Sockatic  Irokt.  —  To  form  an  intoll^ble  ac- 
liount  of  the  Socratic  method,  it  is  neceseary  to  distiugiiisk 
Ita  two  essential  phases.  Socrates  followed  a  double  method 
and  sought  a  double  end. 

In  the  first  case,  he  wished  to  make  war  against  error  and 
to  reflite  false  opinions.  Then  he  resorted  to  what  has  been 
called  the  Socratic  irony}  He  raised  a  question  as  one 
who  simply  desired  to  be  instructed.  K  there  was  the 
statement  of  an  error  in  the  reply  of  the  respondent,  Socra- 
tes made  no  objection  to  it,  but  pretended  to  espouse  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  his  interlocutor.  Then,  by  questions 
which  were  adroit  and  sometimes  insidious,  he  forced  him  to 
develop  his  opinions,  and  to  display,  so  to  speak,  the  whole 
extent  of  his  foil}',  and  the  next  instant  slyly  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  tbe  consequences,  which  were  so  absurd  and 
contradictory  that  he  ended  in  losing  confidence,  in  becoming 
involved  in  his  conclusions,  and  finally  in  making  confession 
of  his  errors. 

26.  Maieotics,  oe  the  Art  op  hiving  Birth  to  Ideas.  — 
Analt^us  processes  constituted  the  other  part  of  the  So- 
cratic method,  that  which  he  himself  called  maietUics,  or  the 
art  of  giving  birth  to  ideas. 

1  The  prImltiTe  ineanlng  of  the  Greek  trord  ilptiftta,  Icony,  is  inteiTogv 
Uon.  Socr&tes  gave  &  Jeeriog,  Ironical  tarn  to  his  qnestions.  and  in  conse- 
qnsDce  this  word  lost  its  primary  meaning,  and  took  tbe  one  which  we 
rive  it  at  this  time. 
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Socratee  was  convinced  that  the  human  mind  in  its  nonnal 
condition  discovers  certain  truths  through  its  owd  enei^ies, 
provided  one  kno^a  how  to  lead  it  and  stimulate  it ;  and  so 
he  faere  appealed  to  the  epontaneitj  ot  hie  auditor,  to  his 
innate  powers,  and  thus  gently  led  him  on  liis  way  by  easy 
tranaitiona  to  tlte  opinion  which  he  wished  to  make  liim 
admit.  However,  he  applied  tbia  method  only  to  tiie  search 
tor  truths  which  could  either  be  suggested  by  the  intuitionB 
of  reason  and  common  seuae,  or  determined  by  a  natural 
induction,  that  is,  psychological,  ethical,  and  religious  truths.' 

26.  ExAUPLES  OF  Irony  and  Maieutics. — We  can  best 
give  an  exact  idea  of  the  Socratic  method  by  means  of  ex- 
amples. These  examples  are  to  be  found  in  lie  writings  of 
the  disciples  of  Socrates,  as  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  such 
as  the  Gorgias,  the  Euthydemus,  etc.,  and  still  better  in  tho 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  where  the  thought  of  the  maBter 
and  bis  manner  of  ti^aching  are  more  faithfully  reproduced 
than  in  the  bold  and  original  compositions  of  Plato.  While 
recognizing  the  insufficiency  of  these  extracts,  we  shall  here 
make  two  quotations,  in  which  is  displayed  cither  his  incisive, 
critical  spirit,  or  his  suggestive  and  fruitful  method  ;  "  The 
thirty  tyrants  had  put  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens to  death,  and  had  encouraged  others  to  acts  of  injustice. 
'It  would  surprise  me,'  said  Socrates  one  day, '  if  the  keeper 
of  a  flock,  who  had  killed  one  part  of  it  and  had  made  the 

'  The  Socratic  method  lor  the  discover;  of  truth  can  be  employed  only 
Id  tboBe  cases  where  the  pupil  has  the  crude  tnaterialE  oF  ths  new  knowl- 
edge actnally  in  store.  Paychologj,  logic,  ethica,  mathematira,  and  per- 
haps gmmmar  and  rhetoric,  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  Socratic  method; 
but  to  apply  this  method  of  instruction  to  geography,  yistory,  geology,  and, 
Id  general,  to  suhjecta  where  the  material  is  inaccesaihle,  is  palpahly  absnrd. 
The  SocTXtic  dialogue,  in  Its  aegative  pha^e,  is  aimed  at  presumption,  arro- 
gance, and  pretentious  ignorance;  but  it  is  sometimes  misused  to  badger 
and  bewilder  an  honest  and  docile  pupil.    (P.) 
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Other  part  poor,  woald  not  confess  that  he  was  a  bad  herds- 
man ;  but  it  would  surprise  me  still  more  if  a  man  standing 
at  the  head  of  his  fellow-citjzena  should  destroy  a  part  of 
them  and  cormpt  the  rest,  and  were  not  to  blush  at  his  con- 
duct and  confess  himself  a  bad  magistrate.'  This  remark 
having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Thirty,  Critias  and  Charicles 
Bent  for  Socrates,  showed  him  the  law,  and  forbade  him  to 
hold  conversation  with  the  young. 

"  Socrates  inquired  of  them  if  he  might  be  pei-mitt«d  to  ask 
queetions  touching  what  might  seem  obscure  to  him  ia  this 
prohibition.  Upon  their  granting  this  permission:  'I  am 
prepared,'  he  said,  '  to  obey  the  laws,  but  that  I  may  not 
violate  them  through  ignorance,  I  would  have  you  clearly  in- 
form me  whether  you  interdict  the  art  of  speakii^  because  it 
belongs  to  the  number  of  things  which  are  good,  or  because 
it  belongs  to  tiie  number  of  things  which  are  bad.  In  the 
first  case,  one  ought  henceforth  to  abstain  from  speaking 
what  is  good ;  in  the  second,  it  is  clear  that  the  effort  should 
be  to  speak  what  is  right.' 

"Thereupon  Cbaricies  became  angry,  and  said:  'Since 
you  do  not  understand  us,  we  will  give  yon  something  easier 
to  comprehend :  we  forbid  you  absolutely  to  hold  conversa- 
tion with  the  young.'  'In  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen,' 
said  Socrates,  '  whether  I  depart  from  what  is  enjoined,  tell 
me  at  what  age  a  youth  becomes  a  man.'  'At  the  time 
when  he  is  eligible  to  the  senate,  for  he  has  not  acquired 
prudence  till  then  ;  so  do  not  speak  to  young  men  who  are 
below  the  age  of  thirty.' 

"  '  But  if  I  wish  to  buy  something  of  a  merchant  who  is 
below  the  age  of  thirty,  may  I  ask  him  at  what  price  he  sells 
it?' 

"  '  Certainly  you  may  ask  such  a  question ;  but  you  are 
accustomed  to  raise  inquiries   about  multitudes  of  things 
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which  are  perfectly  well  koowo  to  you ;  it  is  this  which  is 
torbidden.' 

'"  So  I  must  not  reply  to  a  youDg  maD  who  asks  me  where 
Chariclee  Uvea,  or  where  Critias  ia."  '  You  may  reply  to  auch 
questions,'  said  Chariclea.  '  Bnt  recollect,  Socrates,'  added 
Critias, '  you  must  let  aloue  the  shoemakers,  and  smiths,  aud 
other  artisans,  for  I  think  they  must  already  be  very  much 
worn  out  by  being  so  often  in  your  mouth.' 

"  'I  must,  therefore,'  said  Socrates,  'forego  the  illustra- 
tions I  draw  from  these  occupations  relative  to  justice,  piety, 
and  all  the  virtues.' " ' 

Iq  the  final  passage  of  this  cutting  dialogue,  observe  the 
elevation  of  tone  and  the  gravity  of  thought.  So  Socrates 
bad  marvellous  skill  in  allying  enthusiasm  with  irony. 

Here  is  an  extract  in  which  Socrates  ripplies  the  maieutJc 
art  to  the  establishment  of  a  moral  truth,  the  belief  in  God : 

"  I  will  mention  a  conversation  he  once  had  in  my  pres- 
ence with  AristodemuB,  surnamed  the  Little,  concerning  the 
gods.  He  knew  that  Aristodemus  neither  aacriflced  to  the 
gods,  nor  consulted  the  oracles,  but  ridiculed  those  who  look 
part  in  these  religious  observances.  '  Tell  me,  Aristodemus,' 
Siud  he,  'are  there  men  whose  talents  you  admire?'  'There 
are,'  he  replied.  '  Then  tell  us  their  names,'  said  Socrates. 
'  In  epic  poetry  I  especially  admire  Homer ;  in  dithyrambic, 
Mclanippides ;  in  tn^;edy,  Sophocles ;  in  statuary,  Poly- 
cletus  ;  in  painting,  Zenxis.*  'But  what  artists  do  you  think  . 
most  worthy  of  admiration,  those  who  form  images  destitute 
of  sense  and  movement,  or  those  who  produce  animated 
beings,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  acting?' 
'  Those  who  form  animated  beings,  for  these  ore  the  work  of 
intelligence  and  not  of  chance.'     '  And  which  do  you  regard 

I  MemoriaUia,  L  b 
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Hs  tiie  cres1v)n  of  intelligence,  and  which  the  prodnct  of 
chaace,  those  works  wboBe  purpose  cannot  be  recognized, 
or  those  whose  utilitj  ie  maaifest?'  'It  is  reasonable  to 
attribute  to  an  intelligence  the  works  which  have  some  useful 
purpose.' "  • 

Socrates  then  points  out  to  Aristodcmus  how  admirably 
the  diOerent  organs  of  the  human  bodj  are  adapted  to  the 
functions  of  life  and  to  the  use  of  man.  And  so  proceeding 
from  example  to  example,  from  induction  to  induction, 
always  keeping  the  mind  of  his  auditor  alert  by  the  questions 
he  raises,  and  the  answers  that  be  suggests,  forcing  him  to 
do  his  share  of  the  work,  and  giving  him  an  equal  share  in 
the  train  of  reasoning,  he  Rnally  brings  him  to  the  goal 
which  is  to  make  him  reci^nize  the  existence  of  God. 

27.  The  Eepublic  or  Plato,  —  "Would  you  form," 
said  J.  J.  Boussesu,  "an  idea  of  public  education?  read 
tlie  Republic  of  Plato.  It  is  the  finest  treatise  on  education 
ever  written."  Eor  truth's  sake  we  must  discount  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Rr>u3aeau.  The  Hepublic  doubtless  contains 
9ome  elements  of  a  wise  and  practical  scheme  of  education  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  but  an  ideal  creation,  a  compound  of 
paradoxes  t^.nd  chimeras.  In  Plato's  ideal  commonwealth,  the 
individual  and  the  family  itself  are  sacrificed  to  the  State. 
Woman  becomes  so  mn<.h  like  man  as  to  bo  subjected  to 
the  same  gymnautic  exercises ;  she  too  must  be  a  soldier  as 
he  is.  Children  know  neither  father  nor  mother.  From  the 
day  of  their  birth  they  are  given  in  charge  of  common  nurses, 
veritable  public  functionaries.  In  that  common  fold,  "care 
shall  be  taken  that  no  mother  recc^nize  her  offspring."  We 
may  gaess  that  in  making  this  pompous  eulogy  of  the  Hepub- 
lic, th('  paradoxical  author  of  the  i!mile  hoped  to  prepare 

I  >  Utmorabilla,  1. 1». 

\ 
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the  reader  for  givii^  a  complaisant  welcome  to  his  owd 
dreaniB. 

28.  The  Educatiom  op  ■WiEEroKs  akd  Uaoistrateb.  — . 
Plato,  by  some  unexplained  recollection  of  the  social  con- 
stitution of  the  Hindoos,  eBtablished  three  castes  in  hie  ideal 
State,  —  laborers  and  artisaos,  warriors,  and  magistrates. 
There  was  no  education  for  laborers  and  artisans ;  it  was 
sufficient  for  men  of  this  caste  to  learn  a  trade.  In  politics, 
Plato  b  an  aristocrat;  he  feels  a  disdain  for  the  people, 
"  that  robust  and  indocile  animal."  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  barriers  which  he  set  up  between  these 
three  social  orders  are  not  insuperable.  If  a  child  of  the 
inferior  class  gives  evidence  of  exceptional  qualities,  he  must 
be  admitted  to  the  superior  class ;  and  so  if  the  son  of  a 
warrior  or  of  a  magistrate  is  notably  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy of  his  rank,  he  must  suffer  forfeiture,  and  become 
artisan  or  laborer. 

As  to  the  education  which  he  designs  for  the  warriors  and 
the  magistrates,  Plato  is  minutely  careful  in  regulating  it. 
The  education  of  the  warriors  comprises  two  parts,  —  music 
and  gymoastica.  The  education  of  the  magistrates  consists 
of  a  training  in  philosophy  of  a  high  grade ;  tliey  are  ini- 
tiated into  all  the  sciences  and  into  metaphysics.  Plato's 
statesmen  must  be,  not  priests,  as  in  the  East,  buP  scholars 
and  philosophers.  v 

29.  Mcsic  AMD  GmNiSTics.  —  Although  Plato  attaches  a 
high  value  to  gymnastics,  he  gives  precedence  to  'music. 
Before  forming  the  body,  Plato,  the  idealist,  would  form 
the  soul,  because  it  is  the  soul,  according  to  him,  which,  by 
its  own  virtue,  gives  to  the  body  all  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Even  in  physical  exercises,  the  purpose  should 
be  to  give  increased  vigor  to  the  sonl :  "  In  the  traiuing  of 
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the  body,  our  young  men  shall  «m,  aboTe  everything  else, 
at  angmentiDg  moral  power."  Note  this  striking  picture  of 
the  man  who  trains  only  bis  body :  ■>  Let  a  man  apply  him- 
self to  gymnastics,  and  become  trtuned,  and  eat  mach,  and 
wholly  qeglect  mnsio  and  philosophy,  and  at  first  his  body 
will  become  strengthened ;  but  if  he  does  nothing  else,  and 
holds  DO  converse  with  the  Mases,  though  his  soul  have  some 
natural  iQclioatioD  to  leam,  yet  if  it  remains  nncultivated 
by  acquiring  knowledge,  by  inquiry,  by  discourse,  id  a  word, 
by  some  department  of  music,  that  is,  by  intellectual  educa- 
tion, it  will  insensibly  become  weak,  deaf,  and  blind.  Like 
a  wild  beast,  such  a  man  will  live  in  ignorance  and  rudeaess, 
with  neither  grace  nor  politeness."  However,  Plato  is  far 
from  despising  health  and  physical  strength.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  reproach  to  him  that  he  has  imposed  on  the 
citizenB  of  his  Bepublic  the  obligation  of  being  physically 
sound,  and  of  having  excluded  from  it  all  those  whose  in- 
finnitiee  and  feeble  constitution  condemn  them  to  "drag 
out  a  dying  life."  The  right  to  live,  in  Plato's  city,  as  in 
the  most  of  ancient  societieB,  belonged  only  to  men  of  robust 
health.  The  weak,  the  ailing,  the  wretohed,  all  who  are  of 
infirm  constitution,  — Plato  does  not  go  so  far  as  ordering 
SQch  to  be  killed,  bat,  what  amounts  almost  to  the  same 
thing, — "they  shall  be  exposed,"  that  is,  left  to  die.  The 
good  of  the  State  demands  that  every  man  be  sacrificed 
whose  health  renders  him  unfit  for  civil  duties.  This  cruel 
and  implacable  doctrine  shocks  us  in  the  case  of  him  whom 
Montaigne  calls  the  divine  Plato,  and  shocks  ua  even  nipre 
frhen  we  discover  it  among  contemporary  philosophers,  whom 
the  inspirations  of  Chriatian  charity  or  the  feeling  of  human 
fraternity  should  have  preserved  from  such  rank  heartless- 
nesa.  Is  it  not  Herbert  Spencer  who  blames  modem  so- 
cieties for  nourishing  the  diseased  and  assisting  the  infirm? 
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30.  Religion  add  Art  in  Epucatiok.  —  Plato  h&d 
formed  a  high  ideal  of  the  function  of  art  in  education,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  eevere  againet  certain 
forma  of  art,  particularly  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  poetry 
in  general.  He  would  have  the  poets  expelled  from  tiie  city 
and  conducted  to  the  frontier,  though  paying  them  homage 
witb  perfumes  which  will  continue  to  be  shed  upon  their 
heads,  and  with  flowers  with  which  they  will  ever  be  crowned. 
He  admits  no  other  poetry  than  that  which  reproduces  the 
manners  and  discourse  of  a  good  man,  and  celebrates  the 
brave  deeds  of  the  gods,  or  chants  their  glory.  As  a  severe 
moralist  and  worshipper  of  the  divine  goodnees,  he  condemns 
the  poets  of  his  time,  either  because  they  attribute  to  the 
divinity  the  vices  and  passions  of  men,  or  because  they  invest 
the  imagination  with  base  fears  as  they  speak  of  Cocytua 
and  the  Styx,  and  portray  a  frightful  bell  and  gods  always 
mad  with  desire  to  persecute  the  human  race.  Elsewhere, 
in  the  Laws,  Plato  explains  his  conception  of  religion.  He 
says  that  the  religious  boolis  placed  in  the  hands  of  children 
should  be  selected  with  as  much  care  as  the  milk  of  a  nurse. 
God  is  an  infinite  gooduess  who  watches  over  men,  and  he 
should  be  honored,  not  by  sacrifices  and  vain  ceremonies, 
but  by  lives  of  justice  and  virtue. 

For  maJting  men  moral,  Plato  counts  moi-e  upon  art  than 
upon  religious  feeling.  To  love  letters,  to  hold  converse 
with  the  Muses,  to  cultivate  music  and  dancing,  such,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  spirits  of  Athene,  is  the  natural  route 
toi^ards  moral  perfection.  In  their  view,  moral  education 
is  above  all  an  education  in  art.  The  soul  rises  to  the  good 
through  the  beautiful.  "  Beautiful  and  good  "  (koAos  "ol 
iya66t}  are  two  words  constantly  associated  in  the  speech  of 
the  Greeks.  Even  to-day  we  have  much  to  leam  from 
reflections  like  these:  "We  ought,"  says  Plato,  "to  seek 
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oat  artists  who  by  ttie  power  of  geDiue  can  trace  out  the 
aature  of  the  fair  and  the  graceful,  that  oar  yonng  men, 
dwelling,  as  it  were,  iu  a  healthfol  region,  may  drink  in  good 
from  every  qaarter,  whence  any  emanatioD  from  noble  works 
may  strike  npon  their  eye  or  their  ear,  like  a  gale  wafting 
health  from  salubrious  lands,  and  win  them  imperceptibly 
from  their  earliest  years  into  reBemblance,  love,  and  harmony 
with  the  trae  beauty  of  reason. 

"Is  it  not,  then,  on  these  accounts  that  we  attach  anch 
supreme  importance  to  a  musical  education,  because  rhythm 
and  harmony  sink  most  deeply  into  the  recesses  of  the  soul, 
bringing  gracefulnees  in  their  train,  and  making  a  man 
graceful  if  he  be  rightly  nurtured  ;  but  if  not,  the  reverse? 
and  also  because  he  that  has  been  duly  nurtured  therein  will 
have  the  keenest  eye  for  defects,  whether  in  the  failures  of 
art,  or  in  the  raisgrowths  of  nature ;  and  feeling  a  most  just 
disdain  for  them,  will  commend  beautiful  objects,  and  gladly 
receive  them  into  his  soul,  and  feed  upon  them,  and  grow  to  be 
noble  and  good ;  whereas  he  will  tightly  censure  and  hate  all 
repulsive  objects,  even  in  hia  childhood,  before  he  is  able  to 
be  reaaoned  with ;  and  when  reason  comes,  be  will  welcome 
her  most  cordially  who  can  recognize  her  by  the  inslinct 
of  relationship,  and  because  he  bos  been  thus  nurtured  ? " ' 

31.  HioH  Imtellectdal  Eddcatioh. — In  the  Ri-pvbUc 
of  Plato  the  intellectual  education  of  the  warrior  class 
remains  exclusively  literary  and  (esthetic.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  education  of  the  ruling  class  is  to  be  scientific  and 
philosophic.  The  future  magistrate,  after  having  re<yived 
the  ordinary  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  is  to  be 
initiated  into  the  abstract  sciences,  mathematics,  geometry, 

>  Sepubllc,  401, 402.  I  bave  quoted  Irani  tbe  venloQ  ol  Vacghan  and 
DaviM.    (P.) 
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anil  astronomy.  To  this  acientiflc  edacation,  which  is  to 
continue  for  ten  years,  there  will  succeed  for  five  years  the 
study  of  dialectics,'  or  philosophy,  which  develops  the  highest 
faculty  of  man,  the  reason,  and  teaches  him  to  discover, 
throogb  and  beyond  the  fleeting  appearances  of  the  world  of 
sense,  the  eternal  verities  and  the  essence  of  things.  But 
Flato  prolongs  the  education  of  his  magistrates  still  further. 
After  having  given  them  the  nurture  of  reason  aud  intellectual 
insight,  he  sends  them  back  to  the  cavern '  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  that  is,  calls  them  back  to  public  life,  and  makes 
them  pass  through  all  kinds  of  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments, until  finally,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  iu  possessiou  of  all 
the  endowments  assured  by  consummate  experience  super- 
added to  profound  knowledge,  they  are  fitted  to  be  charged 
with  the  burdens  of  office.  In  the  Republic  of  Flato  states- 
men are  not  improvised.  And  yet  in  this  elaborate  system 
of  instruction  Plato  omits  two  subjects  of  great  imptortance. 
X)a  the  one  hand,  he  entirely  omits  the  pbyuical  and  natural 
sciences,  because,  in  his  mystic  idealism,  things  of  sense  are 
delusive  and  unreal  images,  and  so  did  not  appear  to  him 
worthy  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  mind ;  and  on  the 
other,  though  coming  after  Herodotus,  and  though  a  eon- 

'  Dialectic,  as  used  In  the  S^ublic,  U  neither  philosophy  nor  logic, 
I  doubt  whether  It  can  be  considered  a,  subject  ot  Instruction  at  all.  It 
Is  rather  a  method  or  an  exercise,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  subject 
received  opinions,  forniulated  knowledge,  current  beliets.  etc.,  to  a  sifting 
or  aoalyals  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  apparent, 
the  true  from  the  false.  TheSocratic  dialogues  are  euunples  of  thedialecUo 
method .  Dialectic  might  be  deflued  as  the  method  of  ihotighi  proper  or  the 
ditcu^ve  reason  in  acf.     (P.) 

'See  the  allegory  ot  the  cavern.  Repiiblic,  Book  vn.  In  Plato's 
scbeme  ot  education,  knowing  is  (o  precede  doing,  thus  following  Socra- 
tes {Memorabilia,  IV.  chap,  a.)  and  Bias  (rv£0i  itol  rirt  Tpdm),  and 
anticipating  Bacon  ("studies  perfect  nature,  aud  are  perfected  by  ex- 
perience").   (P.) 
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temporiuy  of  Thucydidee,  be  makes  no  meation  of  history, 
doubtless  through  a  cootempt  for  traditioa  and  the  past. 

32.  The  Law3.  —  In  the  Xoios,  the  work  of  his  old  age, 
Plato  disavows  in  part  the  chimeras  of  the  Republic,  and 
qaalifies  the  radicalism  of  tliat  earlier  work.  The  philoso- 
pher descends  to  the  earth  and  really  condescends  to  the 
Actual  state  of  humanity.  He  renounceB  the  distinction  of 
social  castes,  and  his  very  practical  and  very  minute  precepts 
are  applied  without  distinction  to  children  of  all  classes.^ 

First  note  this  excellent  definition  of  the  end  of  education : 
"  A  good  education  is  that  which  gives  to  tlie  body  and  to 
the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they 
are  capable."  As  to  methods,  it  seems  that  Plato  hesitates 
between  the  doctruie  of  effort  and  the  doctrine  of  attractive 
toil.  Id  fact,  he  says  on  the  one  hand  that  education  is  a 
very  skilful  discipline  which,  by  way  of  amusement,'  leads  the 
mind  of  the  child  to  love  that  which  is  to  make  it  finished. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  protests  against  the  weakness  of  those 
parents  who  seek  to  spare  their  children  every  trouble  and 
every  pain.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  says,  "  that  the  inclina- 
tion U)  humor  the  likings  of  children  is  the  surest  of  all  ways 
to  spoil  them.  We  should  not  make  too  much  haste  in  our 
search  after  what  is  pleaeurable,  especially  as  we  shall  never 
be  wholly  exempt  from  what  is  painful." 

Let  us  add  this  definition  of  a  good  education:  "I  call 
education  the  virtue  which  is  shown  by  children  when  the 
feelings  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  of  love  or  of  hate,  which  arise 
in  their  souls,  are  made  conformable  to  order." 

'  See  especially  Book  th.  of  tlie  Lavit. 

*  Compare  also  this  qootatlon:  "A  free  miod  onght  to  learn  notUng  a* 
a  slave.  The  lesson  that  is  made  to  enter  the  mlnil  by  force,  will  not 
remain  there.  Tbeo  nse  no  violence  towards  children ;  the  laUier,  canM 
them  to  learn  while  playing." 
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With  the  statement  of  these  principles,  Plato  enters  ioto 
details.  For  children  up  to  the  age  of  six,  he  recommenda 
the  use  of  swaddling-clothes.  The  habit  of  rocking,  the 
natural  plajs  which  children  find  out  for  themselTes,  the 
separation  of  the  sexee  ;  swimniing,  the  bow,  and  the  javelin, 
for  boys  ;  wreetling  for  giving  bodily  vigor,  and  dancing,  for 
graceful  movement ;  reading  and  writing  reserred  till  the 
tenth  year  and  learned  for  three  jears. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to  follow  the  philosopher 
to  the  end.  In  the  rules  he  proposes,  he  makes  a  near 
approach  to  the  practices  followed  by  the  Athenians  of  bis 
day.  The  Republic  was  a  work  of  pare  imagination.  The 
Laws  are  scarcely  more  than  a  commentary  on  the  Actual 
state  of  practice'  But  here  we  still  find  what  was  nearest 
the  soul  of  Plato,  the  constant  search  for  a  higher  morality. 

33.  Xenophok.  —  As  an  educator,  Xenophon  obeyed  two 
different  iuflncnces.  His  master,  Socrates,  was  his  good 
genins.  That  graceful  and  charming  book,  the  Economica, 
was  written  under  the  benign  and  tempered  inspiration  of  the 
great  Athenian  sage.  But  Xenophon  also  had  his  evil  genius,  . 
—  the  immoderate  enthusiasm  which  he  felt  for  Sparta, 
her  institutions  and  her  laws.  The  first  book  of  the  Cyropas' 
did,  which  relates  the  rules  of  Persian  education,  is  on  nnfor- 
tunate  imitation  of  the  laws  of  Lycui^s. 

34.  The  Ecouomics,  and  the  Education  or  Woman.  — 
.All  should  read  the  Economics,  that  charming  sketch  at  the 
education  of  woman.  We  may  say  of  this  little  work  what 
Renan  has  said  of  the  writings  of  Plutarch  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  "  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  chai'ming  ideal  of  family 
life?  What  good  natnre !  What  sweetness  of  manners  I 
What  chaste  and  lovable  simplicity  1 "  Before  her  marriage, 
the  Athenian  maiden  has  learnecl  only  to  spin  wool,  to  be 


,;GotK^ie 
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discreet,  and  to  ask  no  queBtiona,  —  virtues  purely  negative. 
Xenophon  assigns  to  her  husband  the  duty  of  training  her 
mind  and  of  teaching  her  the  positive  duties  of  family  life,  — 
order,  economy,  kindness  to  slaves,  and  tender  care  of 
children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Athenian  ivoman  ivas 
still  held  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  Shut  up  in  her  own 
apartments,  it  was  an  exception  that  she  learned  to  read  and 
write ;  it  was  very  rare  that  she  was  instructed  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  idea  of  human  dignity  and  of  the  value 
of  the  human  person  had  not  yet  appeared.  Man  had  value 
only  in  proportion  to  the  services  which  he  could  render  the 
State,  or  commonwealth,  and  woman  formed  no  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  Xenophon  has  the  merit  of  rising  above 
the  prejudices  of  his  time,  and  of  approaching  the  ideal  of 
the  modern  family,  in  calling  woman  to  participate  more  inti- 
mately in  the  affairs  of  the  house  and  in  the  occupations  of 
the  husband.* 

35.  The  Orop-edia, — The  Cyropeedia  is  not  worthy  of 
the  same  commendation.  Under  the  pretext  of  describing 
the  organization  of  the  Persian  State,  Xenophon  here  traces, 
after  his  manner,  the  plan  of  an  education  absolutely  uniform 
and  exclusively  military.  There  is  no  domestic  edncatiou, 
no  individual  liberty,  no  interest  in  letters  and  arts.  When 
the  period  of  infancy  is  over,  the  young  Persian  is  made 
subject  to  military  duty,  and  must  not  leave  the  encamp- 
ment, even  at  night.  The  state  is  but  a  camp,  and  human 
existence  a  perpetual  military  parade.  Montaigne  praises 
Xenophon  for  having  said  that  the  Persians  taught  their 
children  virtue  "  as  other  nations  do  letters."  But  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  methods  which  were  fol' 
lowed  in  these  schools  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  wo 

>  See  particularly  Chaps,  vii.  and  via. 
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may  be  allowed  to  snspect  the  efficiency  of  the  means  pro^ 
posed  by  Xcnophon ;  for  example,  that  which  consisted  in 
transforming  the  petty  quarrels  of  the  Bcholars  into  regular 
trials  which  were  followed  by  sentencee,  acquittals,  or  convic- 
tions. The  author  of  the  Cyrqp<Edia  is  on  surer  groand 
wheD,  recollecting  his  own  studies,  he  recommends  the  study 
of  history  to  those  who  would  become  just.  He  teaches 
temperance  by  practice  rather  than  by  precept ;  his  pupils 
have  only  bread  for  their  food,  only  creeses  for  seasoning, 
and  only  water  for  their  drink. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  faults  and  the  fancies  of  the  Cyro- 
pwdia,  we  must  recollect,  as  a  partial  excuse  for  them,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  tracing  this  picture  of  a  simple, 
frugal,  and  courageous  life,  was  to  induce  a  reaction  s^^nst 
]he  excesses  of  the  fashionable  and  formal  life  of  the 
Athenians.  As  Rousseau,  in  the  middle'  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  protested  against  the  license  and  the  artificial 
manners  of  his  time  by  advising  an  imi^inary  return  to 
nature,  so  Xenophon,  a  contemporary  of  the  sophists,  held 
forth  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  Persians  in  opposition  to  the 
degenerate  manners  of  the  Greelts  and  the  refinements  of  an 
advanced  civilization. 

36.  Aristotle  :  Gbneral  Chakacteb  of  his  Plan  of 
Education.  —  By  his  vast  attainments,  by  his  encyclopffidio 
knowledge,  by.  the  experimental  nature  of  his  researches,  and 
by  the  positive  and  practical  tendencies  of  his  genius, 
Aristotle  was  enabled  to  excel  Ptato  in  cleamess  of  insight 
into  pedagogical  questions.  He  bad  another  advantage  over 
Plato  in  having  known  and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  family 
life,  and  in  having  loved  and  trained  his  own  children,  of 
whom  he  said,  "  parents  love  their  children  as  a  part  of 
themselves."  Let  us  add,  finally,  that  he  was  a  practical 
teacher,  since  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  from  843 
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to  840  B.C.  Such  opportuoitieH,  Boperadded  to  the  force  of 
ihe  most  might;  genius  the  world  has  ever  seen,  give  promiaa 
of  a,  competent  and  clew-sighted  educator.  Unfortnnateij, 
we  have  lost  the  treatise,  On  Education  (vtpl  v<u&iat) ,  which 
OD  the  authority  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aristotle  is  said  to 
have  composed ;  and  to  form  some  conception  of  his  ideas 
on  education,  we  have  at  our  disposal  only  some  imperfect 
sketches,  some  portions,  and  those  in  an  imperfect  state, 
of  his  treatises  on  ethics  and  politdcs.' 

Whoever  labors  to  give  stability  to  the  family,  and  to 
tighten  its  bond  of  union,  labors  also  for  the  promotion  of 
education.  Even  in  this  respect,  educatjon  b  under  great 
obligations  to  Aristotle.  In  him  the  communism  of  Flato 
finds  an  able  critic.  That  feeling  of  afTection  which  we  of 
to-day  would  call  charity  or  fraternity,  he  declared  to  be  the 
guaranty  and  the  foundation  of  social  life.  Now,  communism 
weakens  this  feeling  by  diluting  it,  just  as  a  little  honey 
dropped  into  a  lai^e  quantity  of  water  thereby  loses  all  its 
sweetness.  "There  are  two  things  which  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  rise  of  interest  and  attachment  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  —  property  and  the  feeling  of  affection."  It  was  thus 
in  the  name  of  good  sense,  and  in  opposition  to  the  dis- 
tempered fancies  of  Plato,  that  Aristotle  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  family  and  the  individual. 

87.  FoBLic  Education.  — But  Aristotle  does  not  go  so  far 
as  his  premises  would  seem  to  lead  him,  and  relinquish  to 
parents  the  care  of  educating  their  children.  In  accordance 
with  the  general  tendencies  of  antiquit}',  he  declares  himself 
the  partisan  of  an  education  that  is  public  and  common. 
He  commends  the  Spartans  for  having  ordained  that  "  edu- 
cation should  be  the  same  for  all."     "As  there  is  one  end 

1  See  aapwdall;  the  PoKHet,  Bookj  IT.,  T. 
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ia  view  in  every  city,"  he  aaya,  "  it  u  evident  that  education 
ought  to  be  one  and  the  same  in  all,  asd  tliat  this  should  be 
a  common  care,  and  not  of  each  individual.  ...  It  ia  the 
duty  of  the  legielator  to  regulate  this  interest  for  all  the 
citizens."  There  must,  therefore,  be  the  intervention  of 
the  State,  not  &om  tiie  day  of  birth,  as  Plato  wonid  have  it, 
for  the  nursing  of  infants,  but  only  at  the  age  of  seven,  for 
instrncting  and  training  them  in  the  habits  of  virtue. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  training  of  the  child,  and  upon 
what  subjects  would  Aristotle  direct  his  studies? 

88.  The  Frooressive  Dbtklopmeht  of  Hdkak  Nature. 
— An  essential  and  incontrovertible  distinction  is  taken  by 
the  Greek  philosopher  as  his  starting-point.  There  are,  he 
says,  three  moments,  three  stages,  in  human  development : 
first,  there  is  the  physical  life  of  the  body;  then,  instinct  and 
sensibility,  or  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul ;  and  finally,  the 
inlelligenoe,  or  the  reason.  From  this,  Aristotle  concludes 
that  the  course  of  discipline  and  study  should  be  graduated 
according  to  these  three  degrees  of  life.  "The  first  care 
should  necessarily  be  given  to  the  body  rather  than  to  the 
mind  ;  and  then  to  that  part  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  desires."  But  he  adds  this  important  obser- 
vation, which  is  a  refutation  of  Rousseau  in  advance  i  "  In  the 
care  which  we  give  to  the  sensibilities,  we  must  not  leave  out 
of  account  the  intelligence ;  and  in  our  care  of  the  body,  we 
must  not  foi^t  the  soul." 

39.  Phtsicai.  Eddcatioh. — The  son  of  a  physician  of  the 
Macedonian  court,  and  well  versed  in  the  natural  sciences, 
Aristotle  is  very  happy  in  his  treatment  of  physical  educa- 
tion. It  begins  before  the  child  is  born,  even  before  it  has 
been  conceived.  Consequently  he  enjoins  a  legal  regulation 
of  marriages,  interdicts  unions  that  are  too  early  or  too  late, 
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indicates  the  climatic  conditioDS  most  favorsble  for  marriage, 
and  gives  mothers  wise  ooansels  on  matters  of  hygiene,  rec- 
ommcndiDg  them  to  Durse  their  own  children,  and  prescrib- 
ing cold  hatha.  Sach,  in  outiine,  is  a  plan  which  a  modern 
hygienist  wonld  not  disarow. 

iO.  Intbllectdai.  and  Mobai.  Educatiom,  —  It  was  the 
opinioD  of  Aristotle  that  intellectual  education  should  not 
begin  before  the  age  of  Sve.  But,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  stated  above,  this  period  of  waiting  should  not  be 
the  occasion  of  loss  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child ;  even  his 
plaj  sbonld  be  a  preparation  for  the  work  to  which  he  will 
apply  himself  at  a  later  period.  On  the  other  band,  Aristotle 
sliongly  insists  on  the  necessity  of  shielding  the  child  from 
all  pemicions  influences,  euch  as  those  which  come  from 
asaociation  with  slaves,  or  from  immoral  plays. 

In  accord  with  all  his  contemporaries,  Aristotle  includes 
grammar,  gymnastics,  and  music,  among  the  elements  of 
instructiob.  To  these  he  adds  drawing.  But  he  is  chiefly 
preoccupied  with  music,  by  reason  of  the  moral  influence 
whioh  he  attributes  to  it.  He  shared  the  prepossession 
which  caused  the  Greeks  to  say,  that  to  relax  or  to  reform 
the  manners  of  a  people,  it  suffices  to  add  a  string  to  the 
lyre  or  to  take  one  from  it.' 

Aristotle  was  strongly  preoccupied  with  moral  education. 
Like  Plato,  he  inaista  on  tbe  greatest  care  in  forming  the 
moral  habits  of  early  life.  In  his  different  writings  on  ethics 
he  has  diacaased  different  human  viri;ue8  in  a  spirit  at  once 
wise,  practical,  arid  liberal.     No  one  haa  better  aung  the 

1  It  Baems  Impuaslble  to  compreheiid  the  Blmoat  aoverdgn  power  wblcb 
the  Qreeks  sacrlbed  to  miulc,  onleKB  we  ooncelve  that  the  Greek  was  en- 
dowed with  pecnllBT  and  extreme  uiultlTeDeBi.  Perhaps  tlisre  U  spaoial 
■IgniScanM  tu  the  story  of  Orpheiu  and  bl«  lyre.    (F.) 
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praises  ot  justice,  of  which  he  says,  "  Neither  the  evening 
nor  the  morning  star  inspires  as  much  respect  as  jnstice." 

It  would  do  Aristotle  injustice  to  seek  for  a  complete 
expression  of  his  thoughts  on  education  in  the  incomplete 
and  curt^ed  statements  of  tbeorj  which  are  found  in  hia 
Politics.  In  connection  with  these,  we  should  recall  the  ad- 
mirable instmctioD  which  be  himself  gave  in  the  Ljceum,  and 
which  embraced  almost  all  the  Btnences  in  its  vast  prc^ramme. 
He  excluded  from  it  only  the  sciences  and  the  arts  which 
have  a  mechanical  and  utilitarian  character.  Enslaved  on 
this  point  to  the  prejudices  of  antiquitj-,  he  regarded  as 
servile  and  unworthy  of  a  free  man  whatever  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  practical  and  material  utilities  of  life.  He 
recommended  to  his  bearers  only  studies  of  the  intellectual 
type,  those  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  elevate  the  mind  and  to 
fill  it  with  noble  thoughts.' 

41.  Faults  in  the  Pedaoooi  of  iHisxoTLE,  Airo  ra 
Gbeee  Pedagogt  in  General.  —  It  must  be  said  in  con- 
clusion, that  whatever  admiration  we  may  feel  for  the  peda- 
gogy  of  Aristotle,  it  was  wrong,  lite  that  of  all  the  Greeb 
writers,  in  being  but  an  aristocratic  system  of  education. 
The  education  of  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  dreamed  was 
restricted  to  a  small  minority,  and  was  even  made  possible 
only  because  the  majority  was  excluded  from  it.  The 
slaves,  charged  with  tbe  duty  of  providing  for  the  suste- 
nance of  their  superiors,  and  of  creating  for  them  the  leisure 
claimed  by  Aristotle,  had  no  more  participation  in  education 
than  in  liberty  or  in  property,  fin  the  century  of  Pericles, 

1 1  think  It  may  be  doubted  wbetbei  the  disfavor  shown  by  Flsto  and 
Aristotle  to  pracdoil  studies  was  merely  a  mean  prejudice.  Preoccupied 
aa  they  were  with  tbe  disciplinary  value  ot  studies,  the?  may  have  seen 
tbat  tbe  culture  aim  and  the  atilitsrian  aim  are  In  eome  sort  antagoniatlc. 
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at  tbe  moat  glorious  period  of  the  Athenian  republic,  let  ue 
not  foi^et  that  there  were  at  Athens  nearly  fonr  hundred 
thousand  elavee  to  do  the  bidding  of  twenty  thousand  free 
citizens^  To  indulge  in  an  easy  admiration  for  Greek  peda- 
gogy) ^^  must  detach  it  from  its  setting,  and  cousider  it  in 
itself,  apart  from  the  narrow  plan  on  wbiob  the  Greek  states 
were  constracted,  and  apart  from  that  social  r4gime  which 
sssured  the  education  of  some,  only  by  perpetuating  the 
oppression  of  tbe  many. 

[42.  Analitical  SnuMAST.  —  1 .  A  leading  conception  in 
Greek  education  is  that  of  symmetry,  or  harmouy  ;  the  ideal 
man,  in  Plato's  phrase,  must  be  ' '  harmoniously  constituted  "  ; 
all  opposing  tendencies  must  be  reconciled ;  and  while  the 
physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  must  each  be  made 
the  subject  of  systematic  training,  there  must  be  no  dispro- 
portionate development  in  either  direction. 

2.  The  preoccupation  of  the  Greek  teacher  was  discipline 
or  culture,  rather  than  the  communication  of  useful  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  final  aim  was  a  life  of  contemplation,  rather 
than  a  life  of  action;  ethical  rather  than  practical;  "good, 
conduct"  rather  than  mastery  over  what  is  material. 

3.  Physical  training  received  great  emphasis,  not  as  an 
end  Id  itself,  but  as  a  means  towards  mental  and  spiritual 
health ;  and  knowledge  was  valued  chiefly  as  the  means  for 
attaining  moral  excellence. 

4.  The  staple  of  instruction  was  wisdom,  i.e.,  ethical  and 
pradential  knowledge,  which  was  the  basis  of  right  action ; 
and  teaching,  especially  according  to  the  Socratic  conception 
of  it,  consisted  in  causing  the  pupil's  mind  to  react  on  the 
materials  supplied  by  his  own  mind.  Socrates,  says  Lewes, 
"  believed  that  in  each  man  lay  the  germs  of  wisdom.  He 
believed  that  no  science  could  be  tauglU;  only  drawn  out." 
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5.  The  great  teaching  intrument  was  dialectic,  t'.e.,  dis- 
ODSBion,  resolutioD,  or  analysis.  Its  use  assumed  that  the 
subject-matter  of  instruction  was  already  in  tlie  pupil's  poih- 
session,  and  that  the  highest  office  of  the  tescher  waa  to 
liberate  the  thought  vhicb  had  been  formed  by  the  active 
energies  of  the  pupil's  ovn  miud.  This  is  the  maientic  u^ 
of  Socrat«8. 

6.  The  mode  of  mental  activity  which  was  chiefly  brought 
ioto  requisition  was  the  reason ;  in  a  secondary  d^ree  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions ;  and  in  a  still  lower  degree, 
the  memory. 

7.  The  large  plaoe  assigned  to  music  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle shows  that  the  culture  of  the  emotione  was  an  impor- 
tant element  in  G-reek  education.  Esthetic  training  was 
not  only  an  end  in  itself,  bat  was  r^arded  as  the  basis  of 
moral  and  religious  culture. 

8.  In  the  writings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  we 
see  the  first  attempt  to  formulate  a  body  of  educational 
doctrine ;  we  have  the  germs  of  a  science  of  education  based 
on  psycbolt^,  ethics,  and  politics. 

9.  In  the  MepuUic,  we  see  the  theory  of  compulsion  in 
both  ite  phases :  the  State  mast  provide  an  education  suita- 
ble  tor  State  needs ;  and  the  yonng  must  accept  this  ednca- 
tdon  because  the  State  has  ordained  it.  For  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  thought,  the  State  appears  distinctly  and 
avowedly  as  an  educator. 

10.  Practically,  education  was  administered  on  the  basis 
of  caste ;  though  in  the  construction  of  his  ideal  State,  Plato 
made  it  possible  for  talent,  industry,  and  worth,  to  find  tbeii 
proper  leveL} 
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48.  Two  Periods  in  Rohan  Sditcation.  — In  Greece,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  were  two  esseutially  different  ByBtema  of 
edocation  in  tuie :  at  Sparta,  a.  one-aided  education,  wholly 
military,  with  no  regard  for  intellectaal  culture ;  at  Athene, 
a  complete  education,  which  brought  into  happy  harmony 
the  training  of  the  body  and  the  development  of  the  mind, 
and  by  means  of  which,  as  Tbucydides  observed,  "men 
philosophized  without  becoDaing  effeminate." 

Borne,  in  the  long  course  of  her  history,  followed  these 
two  systems  in  succession.  Under  the  Republic,  down  to 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  preference  was  given  to  education 
after  the  Spartan  type ;  while  under  the  emperors,  Athenian 
edncation  was  dominant,  with  a  very  marked  tendency  to 
give  the  first  place  to  an  education  in  literature  and  oratory. 
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44.  Thk  Education  op  the  Eaklt  Romans. — The  first 
schools  were  not  opened  at  Borne  till  towards  the  end  of  tho 
third  century  b.c.  Till  then,  the  Rom&ne  had  no  teachers 
save  their  parents  and  nature.  Edncation  was  almost  exclu- 
siyel}'  physical  and  moral,  or  rather,  military  and  religious. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the  gymnastic  exercises  on  the 
Campus  Martiue,  and  on  the  other,  the  recitation  of  the 
Salian  hymns,  a  sort  of  catechism  containing  the  names  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  study 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  is,  of  the  Roman  Law.  Men  the 
most  robust,  the  most  courageous,  the  best  disciplined,  and 
the  most  patriotic  that  ever  lived,  were  the  fruit  of  this 
natural  education.  Rome  was  the  great  school  of  the  dvic  and 
military  virtues.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  the  Athenians 
in  a  disinterested  pursuit  of  a  perfect  physical  and  intellectual 
development.  Rome  worked  for  practical  ends ;  she  was 
guided  only  by  considerations  of  utility ;  she  had  no  regard 
for  ideals  ;  her  purpose  was  simply  the  edncation  of  soldiers 
and  citizens  who  should  be  obedient  and  devoted.  She  did 
not  know  man  in  the  abstract ;  she  knew  only  the  Roman 
citizen. 

These  high  qualities  of  the  early  Romans  were  marred  by 
a  sort  of  bmtal  insensibility  and  a  contempt  for  the  graces 
of  intellect  and  heart ;  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  cir- 
cumstances of  environment  and  race,  their  practical  virtues 
may  be  ascribed  to  three  or  four  principal  causes.  First 
among  these  was  a  firm  family  discipline.  The  authority 
of  the  father  was  absolute,  and  answering  to  this  excessive 
power,  there  was  blind  obedience.  Another  cause  ^was  the 
position  of  the  mother  in  the  family.  At  Rome,  woman  was 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  at  Athens.  She  became  almost 
the  equal  of  man.  She  was  the  guardian  of  the  family  circle 
and  the  teacher  of  her  children.     The  very  name  matron 
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inspires  respect.  Ooriolanus,  who  took  np  arms  against  Iiis 
coiintr}',  could  Uot  withstand  the  tears  of  bis  mother  Veturia. 
The  noble  Cornelia  was  the  teacher  of  her  sons,  the  Gracchi, 
whom  she  was  accustomed  to  call  "  her  fairest  jewels," 
Besides,  the  influence  of  religion  was  made  to  supplement 
the  active  efforts  of  tJie  family.  The  Bomau  lived  sur- 
rounded bj  deities.  When  a  child  was  weaned,  tradition 
would  have  it  that  one  goddess  taaght  him  to  eat,  and  another 
to  drink.  Later  on,  four  goddesses  guided  his  Qrst  steps  and 
held  his  two  hands.  All  these  saperstitiona  imposed  regu- 
larity and  exactneBB  on  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  daily  ' 
life.  Men  breathed,  as  it  were,  a  divine  atmosphere. 
Finally,  the  young  Roman  learned  to  read  in  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  that  is,  in  the  civil  code  of  bis  country.  He 
was  thus  accustomed  from  infancy  to  consider  the  law  as 
sometiung  natural,  inviolable,  and  sacred. 

45.  RoiiK  AT  Scaooii,  w  Gbeece.  —  The  primitive  state  of 
manners  did  not  last.  Under  Greek  influence,  Boman  sim- 
plicity suffered  a  change,  and,  as  Horace  says,  Greece,  in 
being  conquered,  conquered  in  turn  her  rude  victor.  The 
taste  for  letters  and  arts  was  introduced  at  Borne  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  b.c,  and  transformed  the 
austere  and  rude  education  of  the  primitive  era.  The 
Romans,  in  their  turn,  acquired  a  liking  for  fine  phrases  and 
subtile  dialectics.  Schools  were  opened,  and  the  rhetoricians 
and  philosophers  took  up  the  busineas  of  education.  Pai-ents 
no  longer  charged  themselves  with  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  Following  the  fashion  at. Athens,  they  entrusted 
them  to  slaves,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  fiiults 
or  even  the  vices  of  these  common  pedagogues. 

"  For  if  any  of  their  servants,"  says  Plutarch,  "  be  better 
than  the  rest,  they  dispose  some  of  them  to  follow  husbandry, 
some  to  navigation,  some  to  merchandise,  some  to  be  stew- 
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arde  in  their  houBes,  and  some,  lastly,  to  put  out  their  money 
to  use  for  them.  But  if  thej  find  an;  slave  that  is  a  drunk- 
ard or  a  glutton,  and  unfit  for  an;  other  business,  to  him 
they  assign  the  government  of  their  children ;  irhereas,  a 
good  pedagogue  ought  to  be  such  a  one  in  hie  disposition  as 
Phoanix,  tutor  to  Achilles,  was.'" 

46.  Wht  Roue  had  no  Great  Educators.  —  In  the  age 
of  AuguBtus,  when  Latin  literature  was  in  all  its  glory,  we 
are  astonished  not  to  find,  as  in  the  century  of  Pericles,  some 
great  thinker  like  Plato  or  Aristotle,  who  presents  general 
views  on  education,  and  mokes  himself  famous  by  a  remark- 
able work  on  pedagogy.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Romans  never  formed  a  tast«  for  disinterested  science  and 
speculative  inquiry.  They  reached  distinction  only  in  the 
practical  sciences ;  in  the  law,  for  example,  in  which  they 
excelled.  Now  pedagogy,  while  in  one  Bense  a  practical 
science,  nevertheless  reposes  upon  pbilosophical  principles, 
upon  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  upon  a  theoretical 
conception  of  human  destiny,  —  <juestions  which  had  no  liv- 
ing interest  for  the  Soman  mind,  and  which  even  Cicero  has 
noticed  only  in  passing,  in  the  course  of  his  translation  of 
Plato,  made  with  his  usual  magnificence  of  literary  style. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  Romans  eeem  never 
to  have  considered  education  as  a  national  uadertaking,  as  an 
affair  of  the  State.  The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is  silent 
upon  the  education  of  children.  Up  to  the  time  of  Quintil- 
ian  there  were  at  Borne  no  public  schools,  no  professional 
teachers.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  each  teacher  had  his  own 
method.  "  Our  ancestors,"  says  Cicero,  "  did  not  wish  that 
children  should  be  educated  by  fixed  rules,  determined  by 
the  laws,  publicly  promulgated  and  made  uniform  for  all."* 

1  Plut&ich,  Moralt,  vol.  I.  p.  0.      >  Cicero,  De  fiqmUica,  iv.  115. 
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And  he  does  not  seem  to  disapproTe  of  tbie  oeglect,  even 
vhile  notiug  the  fact  that  Polybius  saw  in  this  an  important 
defect  in  Roman  inetitntionB. 

47.  CiCEKO. — In  all  Cicero's  works  we  find  scarcely  a 
line  relative  to  edacation.  And  jet  the  great  orator  ex- 
claims :  "  What  better,  what  greater  service  can  we  of  to-day 
render  the  Republic  than  to  instruct  and  train  the  young?"' 
But  he  was  content  with  writing  fine  diecouTBes  on  philoso- 
phy for  his  country,  abounding  more  in  eloquence  than  in 
odginali^. 

48.  Varbo.  —  A  less  celebrated  writer,  Yarro,  seems  to 
have  had  some  pedagogic  instinct.  He  wrote  real  educa- 
tional works  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  history,  and  geometry. 
Host  of  these  have  been  lost ;  but  if  we  may  trust  his  cootem- 
porariee,  they  were  iustnimental  in  the  education  of  several 
generations. 

49.  QoiMTiLiAN  (35-96  a.d.).  — After  the  age  of  Angus' 
taa,  education  became  more  and  more  an  affair  of  oratory. 
The  chief  effort  in  the  way  of  education  was  a  preparation 
for  a  career  in  the  Forum.  But  from  these  vulgar  rhetori- 
cians, occupied  with  the  exterior  artifices  of  style,  these 
"traffickers  in  words,"  as  Saint  Augustine  called  them,  we 
must  distinguish  a  rhetorician  of  a  higher  order,  who  does 
not  separate  rhetoric  from  a  general  culture  of  the  intelligence. 
This  is  Quintilian,  the  author  of  the  InsHtiUes  of  Oratory. 

Appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  a  chair  of  eloquence, 
the  first  that  was  established  by  the  Roman  state,  and  called 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Emperor  Domitian  to  direct  the 
education  of  his  grand-nephews,  Quintilian  was  practically 
acquainted  with  both  public  and  private  instruction. 

'  (aMTO,OtDtvinatione,a,2. 
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50.  Thk  Ikstitctes  of  Oratobt. — This  work,  under  the 
form  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  is  in  parts  a  real  treatise  on 
educatjon.  The  author,  in  fact,  begins  the  training  of  the 
Aiture  orator  from  the  cradle  ;  he  gives  counsel  to  its  norse, 
and  "  not  blushing  to  descend  to  pett;  details,"  he  follows 
step  by  step  the  education  of  his  pupil.  Let  us  add,  that  in 
the  noble  ideal  which  he  conceives,  eloquence  never  being 
considered  apart  from  wisdom,  Quintilian  was  led  by  bia 
very  subject  to  treat  of  moral  education. 

61.  His  Gemerai.  Plah  op  Education.  -The  first  book 
entire  is  devoted  to  edacation  in  general,  and  its  teachings 
might  be  applied  indifferently  to  all  children,  whether  des- 
tined or  not  to  the  practice  of  oratory. 

"  Has  a  son  been  bom  to  you?  From  the  first  conceive 
the  highest  hopes  of  him."  Thus  Quintilian  begins.  He 
thinks  that  we  cannot  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  human 
nature,  nor  propose  for  it  too  high  a  purpose.  Minds  that 
rebel  against  all  instmction  are  unnatural.  Most  often  it  is 
the  training  which  is  at  fault;  it  is  not  nature  that  is  to 
blame. 

52.  The  Early  Education  of  the  Child. —  The  child's 
nurses  should  be  viituous  and  prudent.  Quintilian  does  not 
demand  that  they  shall  be  learned,  as  the  stoic  Chrysippus 
would  have  them ;  but  he  requu^s  that  their  language  shall 
be  irreproachable.  The  first  impressions  of  the  child  are  very 
durable .-  "  New  vases  presen'e  the  taste  of  the  first  liquor 
that  is  put  into  them ;  and  wool,  once  colored,  never  regains 
its  primitive  whiteness." 

By  an  illusion  analogous  to  that  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  would  have  the  little 
French  boy  first  learn  Latin,  Quintilian  teaches  his  pupil 
Greek  before  making  him  study  his  native  tongue. 
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Stadiee,  moreover,  ahoold  begin  betimes :  "  Tarn  to  ac- 
oonnt  the  child's  first  years,  eapeciallj  as  the  elements  of 
learning  demand  onlj  memory,  and  the  memory  of  childrea 
is  very  tenacious." 

We  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  modem  teacher  when  Qnin- 
tiUan  reconunendB  tite  avoidance  of  whatever  might  ruffle  the 
spirits  of  the  child.  "  Let  stndy  he  to  him  a  play  ;  ask  him 
questdonB ;  commend  him  when  he  does  well ;  and  sometimes 
let  him  en}oy  the  consciousuess  of  his  little  gains  in  wisdom." 

53.  Reading  and  Writino.  — The  pasB^;e  relative  to 
reading  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full.  It  is  wrong,  says 
Qointdlian,  to  teach  children  the  oames  of  the  letters,  and 
their  respective  places  in  the  alphabet,  before  they  know  their 
shapes.  He  recommends  the  use  of  letters  in  ivory,  which 
children  take  pleasure  in  handling,  seeing,  and  naming. 

As  to  writing,  Quintilian  recommends,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  child's  hand,  and  of  preventing  it  from 
making  false  movements,  that  he  should  practise  on  wooden 
tablets  on  which  the  letters  have  been  traced  by  cutting.' 
Later  on,  the  copies  shall  contain,  "  not  senseless  maxima, 
but  moral  truths."  Thk  Roman  t«acher  did  not  counsel 
haste  in  any  case,  if  We  can  scarcely  believe,"  he  says, 
**  how  progress  in  reading  is  retarded  by  attempting  to  go 
too  fast." 

M.  Public  Eddcatton.  —  Qnintilian  has  made  an  unsur- 
passed plea  for  public  education  and  its  advantages,  which 

1  In  prlndple,  this  la  tbe  Mue  u  the  Bjstem  ol  writing  commanded  by 
Looke:  "OetapUte  graved  with  the  ChoTBctere  of  sucb  a  Hand  as  70Q  like 
Imt  ...  let  sevenl  aheeu  of  good  Writing-pAp«r  be  pilnted  oS  with  red 
Ink,  which  ha  has  nothing  to  do  bnt  go  oTcc  with  a  good  Pen  fill'd  with 
bl&ck  Ink,  which  win  quickl;  bring  hla  Hand  to  the  Formatioa  of  ttio«e 
Cliancten,  lielng  flnt  shewed  wliere  to  begin,  and  liow  to  loim  ererj 
LMtei."    (On  ^liucoKon,  {  160-)     (P.) 
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Rollin  has  reproduced  almost  entire.'  From  this  we  ahal] 
qoote  only  the  following  pasatige,  which  proves  how  fai-  the 
co&tempoTariea  of  Quintili&n  had  already  departed  from  the 
manly  habits  of  the  earl;  ages ;  and  the  truth  which  is  herein 
expressed  will  always  be  applicable  to  parents  who  are  iuh 
clined  to  be  over-indulgent :  "  Would  that  we  ourselves  did 
not  corrupt  the  morals  of  our  children !  We  enervate  their 
very  infancy  with  luxuries.  That  delicacy  of  education, 
which  we  call  fondness,  weakens  all  the  powers,  both  of 
body  and  mind.  .  .  .  We  form  the  palate  of  our  children  be- 
fore we  form  their  pronunciation.  They  grow  up  in  sedan 
chairs  ;  if  they  touch  the  ground,  they  hang  by  the  hands  of 
attendants  supporting  them  on  each  side.  We  are  delighted 
if  they  utter  anything  immodest.  Expressions  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  even  from  effeminate  youths,  we  hear  from 
them  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss.  Need  we  be  astonished  at  thb 
behavior?    We  ourselves  have  taught  them."  ' 

66.  DrrriEs  of  Teacbkrs. — There  was  at  Rome,  in  the 
first  centm^  of  t^e  Christian  era,  a  high  conception  of  the 
duUes  of  a  teacher :  "His  first  care  should  be  to  ascertain 
with  all  possible  thoroughness  the  mind  and  the  character  of 
the  child."  Judicious  reflections  on  the  memory,  on  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  and  on  the  dangers  of  precocious  mental 
development,  are  proofs  of  the  fine  psychol<^cal  discernment 
of  Quintilian.  His  insight  is  no  less  accurate  when  he 
sketches  the  rules  for  moral  discipline-  "  Fear,"  he  says, 
"restrains  some  and  unmans  others.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I 
prefer  a  pupil  who  is  sensitive  to  praise,  whom  glory  animates, 
and  from  whom  defeat  draws  tears." 

1  "QniDtilian  has  treatfd  this  qaestlon  with  great  breadth  and  elo- 
quonoe.*'    {Traiti  des  &lud^,  LiT.  IV.  Art.  2.) 

I  Quintilian,  Inttitutet  of  Orator]/,  Watson's  Tranalatlon,  Book  L 
ehap.  n.  6, 7. 
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QnintilUn  expresses  himself  decidedly  against  the  use  of 
the  rod,  "  although  custom  authorizes  it,"  he  says,  ^'aad 
ChiyBippus  does  not  disapprove  of  it." 

56.  Gkauhab  AMD  Rhetoric.  —  Like  his  contemporaries, 
Quintiliao  distdnguisbee  studies  into  two  grades,  —  Grammar 
and  Rhetoric.  "As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  Iread  aod 
write,  he  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  gnunmariaa." 
Grammar  was  divided  into  two  parts,  —  the  art  of  speaking 
correctly  and  the  explication  of  the  poets.  Exercises  in 
composition,  development  leseoos  called  Ohrke,  and  narra- 
tives,  accompanied  the  theoretical  study  of  the  rules  of 
grammar.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Quintiliao  gives  a  high 
place  to  etymolc^cal  studies,  and  that  he  attaches  gi-eat  ii 
portance  to  reading  aloud.  "  That  the  child  ma.y  read  well, 
let  him  have  a  good  understanding  of  what  he  reads. 
When  he  reads  the  poets,  let  bim  shun  affected  modulations. 
It  is  with  reference  to  this  manner  of  reading  that  Csesar, 
still  a  young  man,  made  this  excellent  observation  :  '  If  you 
are  singing,  you  sing  poorly  ;  if  you  are  reading,  why  do  you 
sing  ? ' " 

57.  The  SmcLTANEOus  Study  of  thz  Sciemoeb.  —  Quin- 
tilian  is  very  far  from  confining  his  pupil  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  grammatical  study.  Parsuaded  that  the  child  is 
capable  of  learning  several  things  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
have  him  taught  geometry,  music,  and  philosophy  simulta- 
neously :  — 

"  Must  he  learn  grammar  alone,  and  then  geometry,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  forget  what  he  first  learned?  As  well  ad- 
vise a  farmer  not  to  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  his  fields,  his 
vines,  his  olive  trees,  and  his  orchards,  and  not  to  give  his 

1  ImUtutet,  Book  I.  ciu^^.  n. 
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thought  simultaneouBly  to  his  meadows,  his  cattle,  his  gar- 
deDS,'aDd  his  bees."  ' 

Of  coarse  Quintilian  considers  the  different  studies  which 
he  sets  before  his  pupil  only  as  the  in&trumentB  for  an  educa- 
tion in  oratory.  Philosopliy,  which  comprises  dialectics  or 
logic,  physics  or  the  science  of  nature,  and  lastly  morals, 
f>imish  the  orator  with  ideas,  and  teach  him  the  art  of  dis- 
tributing them  into  a  consecutive  line  of  argument.  And  so 
geometiy,  a  near  relative  of  dialectics,  disciplines  the  mind, 
and  teaches  it  to  distiuguish  the  true  from  the  false.  Lastly, 
music  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  eloquence ;  it  cultivates 
the  sense  of  harmony  and  a  taste  for  number  and  measure. 

58.  The  Schools  of  Fhilosofht.  —  By  the  side  of  the 
schools  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  art  of  speech  was  cultivated, 
imperial  Rome  saw  Sourish  in  great  numbers  schools  of 
philosophy,  whose  pm-pose  was  the  formation  of  morals.  It 
was  through  no  lack  of  moral  sermonizing  that  there  was  a 
degeneration  in  the  virtues  of  the  Romans.  AH  the^choola  of 
Greece,  especially  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  and  also 
the  schools  of  Pythagoras,  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  and  of 
Aristotie,  had  their  representatives  at  Rome ;  but  their  ob- 
scure names  have  scarcely  survived. 

59.  Seneca.  — Among  these  philosophers  and  these  mor- 
alists of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Seneca  has  the 
distinction  of  standing  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  not  the  founder  of  a  school,   but  by  his   numerous 

-  writings  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  among  his  contempo- 
raries at  least  some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  virtues.  His 
Letters  to  Luciliite,  letters  abounding  in  real  intellectual 
and  moral  insight,  also  contain  some  pedagogical  precepts. 

>  iTutUutet,  Book  I.  cbap.  zn. 
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Seneca  attempts  to  direct  school  instnictioa  to  practical  ends, 
in  following  out  the  thought  of  this  famous  precept:  "We 
should  learu.  Dot  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life"  {Non  gckolae,  aed  rttte  discimus).  Moreover, 
he  criticises  confused  and  ill-directed  reading  that  does  not 
enrich  the  anderstanding,  and  concludes  b;  recommending 
the  profound  stady  of  a  single  book  (Hmeo  homirtem  uniua 
libri) .  In  another  letter  he  remarks  that  the  best  means  for 
giving  clearness  to  one's  own  ideas  is  to  communicate  them 
to  others ;  the  best  way  of  being  taught  is  to  teach  (docendo 
dwcftntu) .  Let  us  quote  this  other  maxim  so  often  repeated : 
"  The  end  is  attained  sooner  b;  example  than  by  precept " 
(Jongum  iter  per  prcecepta,  breve  per  exempla). 

60.  Plctabch  (50-138  A.D.).— In  the  last  period  of  Roman 
civilization  two  names  deserve  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
educator,  —  Plutarch  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  A)thougb  he 
vas  bom  in  Bceotia,  and  wrote  in  Greek,  Plutarch  belongs 
to  the  Roman  world.  He  lived  at  Rome  at  several  different 
times,  and  there  opened  a  school  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
where  he  lectured  on  philosophy,  literature,  and  history. 
Numerous  works  have  transmitted  to  us  the  substance  of  that 
iustmclaon  which  had  such  an  extraordinary  aucceas. 

61.  Thk  LrvES  of  iLLDsmiors  Men.  — Translated  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Amyot,  the  Parallel  Livea  of  Plutarch 
were  for  our  fathers  a  tme  code  of  morals  founded  on  his- 
tory. How  many  of  our  great  men,  or  how  many  of  our 
men  of  worth,  have  drawn  flrom  this  book,  at  least  in  part, 
the  material  which  has  nurtured  their  virtues!  L'Hdpital 
and  d'Aubign^  enriched  their  lives  from  this  source.  Henry 
rV.  said  of  this  book  :  "  It  has  been  to  me  as  my  conscience, 
and  has  whispered  in  my  ear  many  virtooua  snggestions  and 
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ezcelleDt  maximB  for  my  own  conduct  and  for  tbe  inaiuLge^ 
ment  of  my  affaire."' 

62.  Tbe  Essat  om  thx  Traikinq  or  Childbxh. — The 
celebrated  essay  entitled  0/  the  Trainiiig  of  CkUdrvn,*  is  the 
first  treatise,  especially  devoted  to  edncataou,  that  antiquity 
has  bequeathed  to  us.  Its  authenticity  has  been  called  in 
question  by  German  critics  ;  but  this  is  of  little  moment,  since 
these  critics  are  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  this  essay,  whoever  he  might  have  been,  was  intimately 
-acquainted  with  Plutarch,  and  has  given  us  a  suffidently 
exact  summary  of  the  ideas  which  are  more  flilly  developed 
in  othere  of  his  works.* 

We  shall  not  give  an  analysis  of  this  work,  which,  how- 
ever, aboonds  in  interesting  reflections  on  tbe  primary  period 
of  education.  We  shall  simply  note  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  essay,  its  salient  and  original  characteristic,  which  is 
its  warm  appreciation  of  the  family.  In  society,  as  Plutarch 
conceives  it,  the  State  no  longer  exercises  absolute  sover- 
eignty. Upon  the  ruins  of  the  antique  commonw«alth 
Plutarch  builds  the  family.  It  is  to  &6  family  that  he 
addresses  himself  in  order  to  assure  the  education  of 
children.*    On  this  point  he  is  not  in  accord  with  Qnintilian. 

1  Equally  great  has  been  Plutarch's  InflueDce  on  Engliah  thought  and 
life.  Sit  Thomas  North's  tmulatioii  ot  Amjot's  vetBlon  appealed  In  1JST9, 
and  fnmlsbed  Shakespeare  with  tbe  materials  tor  bis  Coriolanut,  Juliut 
Cittar,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Milton,  Wordswonb,  and  Browning 
are  also  debtors  to  the  ParalM  Lieei.    fP.) 

*  "Comment  11  taut  nonrrir  las  eufants,''  In  the  tnuislatkm  t^Amyot. 
"  Ot  the  Training  ol  Children,"  in  Goodwin's  edition  ot  the  MorrUt  (Vol.  I.). 

'  Tbe  references  that  follow  are  to  Plutarch's  Morais.  The  first  tratu- 
lation  Into  English  was  hy  Philemon  Holland,  In  1603.  The  American 
edition  In  fivo  volnmee  (Boston,  1ST])  is  worthy  of  all  oomtnendaUon. 
The  teterenees  I  make  are  to  this  edition.    (P.) 

*  Ot  oouise  Plutarch,  like  all  the  writers  of  aotlqiilty,  writes  only  in  be- 
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What  he  recommends  is  an  edacatioD  that  is  domestic  and 
individnal.  He  Bcarcelj  admits  the  need  of  public  achools 
save  for  the  higher  iiiBtructton.  At  a  certaia  age  a  joang 
man,  already  trained  b;^  the  watcbfal  care  of  a  preceptor 
onder  the  soperviaion  of  his  parents,  shall  go  abroad  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  the  moralists  and  the  philoeophers,  and  to  read 
the  poets. 

G3.  Thk  EoticATioN  OF  Women.  — One  of  the  conse- 
qnences  of  the  exalted  function  which  Plutarch  ascribes  to 
the  family  is  that  b;  this  single  act  he  raises  the  material  and 
moral  condition  of  woman.  In  his  essav  entitled  Conjugal 
Precepts,  which  recalls  the  Economics  of  Xenopbon,  he 
restores  to  the  wife  her  place  in  the  households  He  asso- 
ciates her  with  the  husband  in  the  material  support  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  in  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
mother  is  to  nnrse  her  offspring.  "  Providence,"  he  n^vely 
says,  "  hath  also  wisely  ordered  that  women  should  have  two 
breasts,  that  so,  if  any  of  them  should  happen  to  bear  twins, 
they  might  have  two  several  springs  of  nourishment  ready  for 
them."'  The  mother  shall  also  take  part  in  the  instraction 
of  her  children,  and  ao  she  must  herself  be  educated.  Pin- 
ball  of  free-tmTD  cfaildran  In  good  circanuUmcoB.  "  He  abandons,"  m  ha 
hinueU  admits,  ' '  tbe  education  of  Uie  poor  and  the  lawl;. " 

Plotareh  Beems  to  aim  at  what  appeals  to  him  to  be  practicable.  That 
be  was  liberal  In  hU  opiniona  nniat  be  evident,  I  think,  from  this  extract : 
"  It  la  mj  dealFe  that  all  children  whateoeTer  may  partake  ol  tbe  benefits 
at  education  alike  ;  bnt  If  yet  any  persons,  by  reason  of  tbe  narrowness  ut 
their  estates,  cannot  mAke  oae  of  my  precepts,  let  them  not  blame  me  that 
give  them,  bnt  Fortone,  which  disableth  Uiem  from  making  the  advantage 
by  them  they  otherwise  might.  Though  even  poor  men  most  use  tbeii 
utmost  endeavor  to  give  their  children  the  beat  education  ;  ot,  it  they  can 
not,  they  must  bestow  upon  them  the  lieet  that  their  abilities  will  reach." 
(^onut,  Tol.  I.  pp.  19,  20.)    (P.) 

1  Of  the  Training  of  Children,  {  fl. 
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tarch  proposes  for  her  the  highest  studiee,  such  as  mathe- 
matics  and  philosophy.  But  he  counts  much  more  upon  ber 
natural  qualities,  than  upon  the  science  that  she  may 
acquire.  "  With  women,"  he  says,  "  tenderness  of  heart  is 
enhanced  by  a  pleasing  countenance,  by  sweetness  of  speech, 
by  aa  affectionate  grace,  and  by  a  high  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness." 

64.  Thk  Fdkctiok  of  Foxtry  ik  Edccatiom. — In  tlie 
essay  entitled  How  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Hear  Poems, 
Flutarcb  has  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
poetry  should  be  made  an  element  in  education.  More  just 
than  Plato,  he  does  not  condemn  the  reading  of  the  poets. 
He  simply  demands  that  this  reading  should  be  done  with 
discretion,  by  choosing  those  who,  in  their  compositions, 
mingle  moral  inspiration  with  poetic  inspiration.  "Lycur- 
gus,"  he  says,  "  did  not  act  like  a  man  of  sound  reason  ia 
the  course  which  he  took  to  reform  his  people  that  were 
much  inclined  to  drunkenneBs,  by  traveling  up  and  down  to 
destroy  all  the  vines  in  the  country ;  whereas  be  should  have 
ordered  that  every  vine  should  have  a  well  of  water  near  it, 
that  (as  Plato  saith)  the  drunken  deity  might  be  reduced  to 
temperance  by  a  sober  one."' 

^  65.  The  Teachiko  of  Mobai-s.  —  Plutarch  is  above  all 
else  a  moralist.  If  he  adds  nothing  in  the  way  of  theory  to 
the  lofty  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophers  from  whom  he 
catches  his  inspiration,  at  least  he  enters  more  profoundly 
into  the  study  of  practical  methods  which  insure  the  efficacy 
of  flue  precepts  and  exalted  doctrines.  "That  contempla- 
tion which  is  dissociated  from  practice,"  he  says,  "  ia  of  no 
utility."     He  would  have  young  men  come  from  lectures  od 


I  UoTott,  vol  II.  p.  44. 
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monds,  not  only  better  ioBtracted,  but  more  virtaonB.  Of 
what  coDBequence  are  beautiful  mazimB  unless  they  are 
embodied  in,  actaonP  The  young  man,  then,  shall  early 
accustom  himself  to  self-government,  to  reflection  upon  his 
own  conduct,  and  to  taking  counsel  of  his  own  reason. 
Moreover,  Plutarch  gives  him  a  director  of  conscience,  a 
philosopher,  whom  be  will  go  to  consult  in  his  doubts,  and 
to  whom  he  will  entrust  the  keeping  of  his  soul.  But  that 
which  IB  of  moBt  consequence  in  his  eyes  is  personal  effort, 
reflection  always  on  the  alert,  and  that  inward  effort  which 
causes  our  aoul  to  assimilate  the  moral  lessons  which  we  have 
received,  and  which  canses  them  to  enter  into  the  very  atmc- 
ture  and  fibre  of  our  personality. 

"As  it  would  be  with  a  man  who,  going  to  his  neighbor's 
to  borrow  fire,  and  finding  there  a  great  and  bright  fire, 
should  sit  down  to  warm  himself  and  forget  to  go  home  ;  bo 
is  it  with  the  one  who  comes  to  another  to  learn,  if  he  does 
not  think  himself  obliged  to  kindle  his  own  fire  within,  and 
influence  his  own  mind,  bat  continues  sitting  by  his  master 
as  if  he  were  enchanted,  delighted  by  bearing."^ 

So  are  those  who  are  not  striving  to  have  a  personal 
morality,  but  who,  incapable  of  self -direction,  are  always  in 
need  of  the  tutorship  of  another. 

The  great  preoccupation  of  Plutarch  —  and  by  this  trait  he 
has  a  legitimate^  place  among  the  great  educators  of  the 
world  —  was  to  awaken,  to  excite,  the  interior  forces  of  the 
conscience,  and  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  to  a  high  state 
of  activi^.  When  he  wrote  this  famous  maxim,  "  The  soul 
is  not  a  vase  to  be  filled,  but  is  rather  a  hearth  which  is  to  be 
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made  to  glow,'"  he  wsa  not  f-hinlring  alone  of  moral  edao»- 
tioQ,  but  also  of  a  false  intellectual  education  which,  instead 
of  training  the  mind,  is  content  with  accumulating  in  the 
memorj  a  mass  of  indigested  materials.' 

66.  Makccs  Aokkltos. — The  wisest  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, the  author  of  the  book  entitled  To  Myself,  better 
known  as  Meditaiions,  Marcus  Aurelius  deserves  mention 
in  the  histor;  of  pedagogy.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  Stoic  morality,  which  ia  itself  the  highest 
expression  of  ancient  morality.  He  is  the  most  finished  type 
of  what  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of  soul-culture  hy  the  in- 
fluence of  home-training  and  the  personal  effort  of  the  con- 
science. Hb  teacher  of  rhetoric  was  the  celebrated  Fronto, 
of  whose  character  we  may  judge  from  this  one  characteristic : 
"I  toiled  hard  yesterday,"  he  wrote  to  his  pupil;  "I  composed 
a  few  figures  of  speech,  with  which  I  am  pleased."  On  the 
other  hand,  Marcns  Aureliua  found  examples  for  imitation  in 
his  own  family.  "  My  uncle,"  he  says  reverently,  "  taught 
me  patience,  .  .  ,  From  my  father  I  inherited  modesty.  ■  ,  . 
To  my  mother  I  owe  my  feelings  of  piety."  Notwithstanding 
the  modesty  that  led  him  to  attribute  to  others  the  whole  of 
his  moral  worth,  it  is  especially  to  himself,  to  a  persistent 
effort  of  his  own  will,  and  to  a  ceaseless  examination  of  his 
own  conscience,  that  he  is  indebted  for  becoming  the  most 
virtuous  of  men,  and  the  wisest  and  purest,  next  to  Socrates, 
of  the  moralists  of  antiquity.     Hie  Meditatumt  show  us  in 

I  The  exact  reading  is  u  follows  :  "For  the  mind  requires  not  like  an 
earthen  vessel  lA  be  filled  up  ;  convenient  tael  and  aliment  onlj  will  Infltt- 
ence  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge  and  aident  love  ot  troth."  (Jfom^,  I. 
p.  463.)    This  makes  the  anthoi's  msaning  more  apparent.    (P.) 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  Plutarch  sets  a  low  value  on  memory,  tot  he 
tays :  "  Above  all  things,  we  mnst  «z»tcl«e  the  memoiy  of  ohlldreD,  (or  It 
b  the  treaaniy  ot  knowledge." 
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•otion  that  self-edaoation  which  in  our  time  has  suggested 
inch  beautiful  reflections  to  Churning. 

67.  CoKCLDSiOM.  —  Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Boman  literature  is  poor  in  material  Eor  educational  study. 
Some  passages,  scattered  here  and  there  In  the  classical 
authors,  nevertheless  prove  that  they  were  not  absolutely 
strangers  to  pedagogical  qnestious. 

Thus  Horace  professed  independence  of  mind  ;  he  declares 
that  he  is  not  obliged  to  swear  by  the  "  words  of  any  mas- 
ter." '  On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal  defined  the  ideal  purpose 
of  life  and  of  education  when  he  said  that  the  desirable  thing 
above  all  others  is  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sonud  body.'" 
Finally,  Pliny  the  Younger,  in  three  words,  mitZfunt,  non 
muZta,  "  much,  not  many  things,"  fixes  one  essential  point  in 
educational  method,  and  recommends  the  thorough  study  of 
one  siogle  subject  in  preference  to  a  superficial  stndy  which 
extends  over  too  many  subjects. 

While  by  their  taste,  their  accuracy  of  thought,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  style,  the  Latin  writers  are  worthy  of 
being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Greeks  as  proficients  in  edu- 
cation of  the  literary  type,  they  at  the  same  time  deserve  to 
be  regarded  as  reputable  guides  in  moral  education.  At 
Some,  as  at  Athens,  that  which  formed  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion was  the  search  after  virtue.  That  which  preoccupied 
Cicero  as  well  as  Flato,  Seneca  as  well  as  Aristotle,  was  not 
so  much  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
instructioD  as  the  pr<^esB  of  manners  and  the  moral  pei^ 
fection  of  man. 

[68,  Adalttical  Suxhabt.  —  1.  In  contrast  with  Greek 
edacation,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  was  intellectaal 
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discipline  or  culture,  Roman  education  ma;  be  called  praC' 
tiotd.  Greece  and  Kome  have  thus  furnished  the  world  with 
two  diatinct  types  of  educatioD,  and  their  modem  representa- 
tives are  seen  in  our  classical  and  scientific  courses  respec- 
tively. 

2.  The  dlsincUnation  of  the  Roman  mind  to  speculative 
inquiry,  was  a  bar  to  the  production  of  any  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  education. 

8.  In  the  institutes  of  Qutntilian  we  see  the  first  attempt  to 
expound  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  in  the  Morais  of  Plutarch 
we  have  the  first  formal  treatise  on  the  education  of  children. 

4.  In  the  later  period  of  Roman  education,  we  see  a  higher 
appreciation  of  woman,  and  a  uobler  conception  of  the 
family  life. 

5.  In  common  with  all  the  syeteme  of  education  thus  Ikr 
studied,  Roman  education  is  essentially  literary,  ethical,  and 
prudential,  as  distinguished  from  an  education  in  science. 
The  conception  of  tiie  money  value  of  knowledge  had  not  yet 
appeared.] 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

THE  KABLY  CHBISTIAN8  ASD  THE  UTODLB  AQX. 


I>1  FBLTBB ;   OTHIR  IBACBBfiS  AT  TBB  CLOSB  O. 


69.  The  New  Spibit  or  CmusTiAiniT.  —  By  its  dogmas, 
by  the  conceptdoD  of  the  equality  of  all  human  creatures,  by 
its  spirit  of  charity,  CfariBtianity  totroduced  new  elemeuts 
into  the  couscience,  and  seemed  called  to  give  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  moral  education  of  men.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ  was  at  first  a  reaction  of  free  will  and  of  personal 
dignity  against  the  despotism  of  the  State.  "A  full  half  of 
man  henceforth  escaped  the  action  of  the  State.  Christian' 
ity  taught  that  man  no  longer  belonged  to  society  except  in 
part ;  ttiat  he  was  under  allegiance  to  it  by  bis  body  and  his 
material  interests ;  that  being  subject  to  a  tyrant,  he  most 
submit ;  that  as  a  citizen  of  a  republic,  he  ought  to  give  his 
life  for  it ;  but  that  in  respect  of  his  soul,  he  was  firee,  and 
owed  allegiance  only  to  Grod."  >  Henceforth  it  was  not  sim- 
ply a  question  of  training  citizens  for  the  service  of  the  State  ; 

1  Fiutel  de  Coulangea,  La  Citt  antique,  p.  4T6. 
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but  the  conception  of  a  disinterested  development  of  the 
human  pereon  made  its  appearance  in  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  proclaiming  that  all  men  had  the  same  destiuj, 
and  that  they  were  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  Christianity 
raised  the  poor  and  the  disinherited  IVom  their  condition  of 
miser)-,  and  promised  them  all  the  same  instruction.  To  the 
idea  of  liberty  was  added  that  of  equality ;  and  equal  jus- 
tice for  all,  and  participation  in  the  same  rights,  were  con- 
tained in  germ  in  tJie  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

70.  Poverty  of  the  First  Christian  Centuries  in  Re- 
spect OF  Education.  —  Nevertheless,  the  germs  contained 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion  did  not  bear  fruit  at 
ODce.  It  is  easy  to  analyze  the  causes  which  led  to  the  pov- 
erty of  educational  thought  dnriug  the  flret  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Christian  instruction  was  addressed 
to  barbarous  peoples  who  could  not  at  once  rise  to  a  high 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  According  to  the  celebrated 
comparison  of  Jouflh>y.  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  into 
the  midst  of  ancient  society  was  like  an  armflil  of  green 
wood  thrown  upon  a  blazing  fire ;  at  first  there  could  issae 
from  it  only  a  mass  of  smoke. 

Moreover,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
early  Christians,  in  order  to  establish  their  faith,  had  to 
struggle  against  difficulties  which  were  ever  being  renewed. 
The  first  centuries  were  a  period  of  struggle,  of  conquest, 
and  of  oi^anization,  which  left  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
disinterested  study  of  edocation.  In  their  coDt«st8  with  the 
ancient  world,  the  early  Christians  came  to  include  in  a  com- 
mon hatred  classical  literature  and  pagan  religion.  Could 
they  receive  with  sympathy  the  literary  and  scientific  inheri- 
tance of  a  society  whose  morals  they  repndiated,  and  wboee 
beliefs  they  were  bent  on  destroying  ? 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  social  condition  of  the  men  vho 
first  attached  themselvee  to  the  new  religion  turned  them 
aaide  from  the  studies  which  are  a  preparation  for  real  life. 
Obliged  to  conceal  tfaemBelves,  to  bett^e  themselves  to  the 
desert,  tme  Pariahs  of  the  pt^n  world,  they  lived  a  life  of 
contemplation ;  tliey  were  Daturally  led  to  conceive  an  as- 
cetic and  monastic  existence  as  the  ideal  of  education. 

Morebver,  by  its  mystical  tendencies,  Christianity  at  the 
first  could  not  be  a  g9*d  sch»«l  for  a  practical  and  humane 
system  of  education.  The  Christian  was  detached  from  the 
commonwealth  of  man,  only  to  enter  into  the  commonwealth 
of  God.  He  most  break  with  a  corrupt  and  perverse  world. 
By  privations,  and  by  the  renunciation  of  every  pleasure,  he 
mast  react  against  the  immorality  of  G-neco-Boman  Bociety. 
Man  must  aepire  to  imitate  God  ;  and  God  la  absolute  holi- 
ness^ tbe  very  negation  of  all  the  conditions  of  earthly  life, — 
sapreme  perfection.  The  very  disproportion  between  such  an 
ideal  and  human  weakness  as  an  actnal  fact  nraet  have  be- 
trayed the  early  ChriBtians  into  leading  a  mystical  life  which 
was  but  a  preparation  for  death.  And  the  consequence  of 
these  doctrines  was  to  make  of  the  Church  the  exclusive 
mistress  of  education  and  instruction.  Individual  initiative, 
if  called  into  play,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  was  stifled,  on  the  other,  under  the 
domination  of  the  Church. 

71.  The  Fathers  of  the  Chdrch.  — Of  the  celebrated 
doctors  who,  by  their  erudition  and  eloquence,  if  not  by 
their  taete,  made  illuBtrious  the  beginning  of  Christianity, 
some  were  jealoue  mjettcs  and  sectaries,  in  whose  eyes  phil- 
osophical curiosity  was  a  sin,  and  the  love  of  letters  a  heresy  ; 
and  others  were  Christians  of  a  conciliatory  temperament, 
wbo,  in  a  certain  measure,  allied  religions  faith  and  literary 
colture. 
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Tertulliao  rejected  all  pagan  eduoatioa.  He  aaw  in  classi- 
cal culture  only  a  robbery  from  God  ;  a  road  to  the  false  and 
arrogant  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philoeophers.  Even  Saint 
Augnstdne,  who  in  his  youth  could  not  read  the  fourth  book 
of  the  .£neid  without  shedding  tears,  and  who  had  been  devo- 
tedly fond  of  ancient  poetry  and  eloquence,  renounced,  after 
his  conversion,  his  literary  tastes  as  well  as  tlie  mad  passions 
of  his  early  manhood.  Tt  was  by  his  influence  that  the 
Council  of  Carthage  forbade  the  biahops  to  read  the  pagan 
authors. 

This  was  not  the  course  of  Saint  Basil,  who  demands,  on 
the  contrary',  that  the  young  Christian  shall  be  conversant 
witii  the  orators,  poets,  and  historians  of  antiquity ;  who 
thinks  that  the  poems  of  Homer  inspire  a  love  for  virtue ; 
and  who  desires,  finally,  that  full  nee  should  be  made  of  the 
treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  in  the  training  of  the  young.' 
Nor  was  this  the  thought  of  Saint  Jerome,  who  siud  be 
would  be  none  the  less  a  Ciceronian  in  becoming  a  Christian. 

72.  Saint  Jebohe  amd  thb  Education  op  Girls.  — The 
letters  of  Saint  Jerome  on  the  education  of  girls  form  the 
most  valuable  educational  document  of  the  first  centorles  of 
Christianity.'  They  have  excited  high  admiration.  Eras- 
mus knew  them  by  heart,  and  Saint  Theresa  read  selections 
from  them  every  day.  It  is  impossible,  to-day,  while  admir- 
ing certain  parte  of  them,  not  to  condemn  the  general  spirit 
which  pervades  them, — a  narrow  spirit,  distrustful  of  the 
world,  which  pushes  the  religious  sentiment  even  to  mysti- 
cism, and  disdain  for  human  afTaire  to  asceticism. 

1  See  the  Homily  ol  Saint  Basil  On  (Aa  Utility  which  Vu  pounjr  can  de- 
rive from  the  reading  o/pro/ane  authort. 

'  loiter  to  Lata  on  Ike  tdueation  of  her  daughter  fauia  (403).  Letter 
to  Qmtdentifi*  on  the  edacalion  of  the  little  Pacalvla.  The  letter  to  Gao- 
deDtiiu  Is  far  interior  to  tbe  othei  by  re&aon  at  the  perpeta&l  dlgrewioua 
into  whicli  tbe  autlior  permits  IjImBelt  to  be  drawn. 
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73.  Fhtsicai,  Asceticish. — It  is  no  longer  the  •;iaestion 
of  giving  pover  to  the  body,  and  thus  of  m&king  of  it  the 
robust  iostruiuent  of  a  cnltured  Bpirit,  as  the  Greeks  would 
have  it.  The  bodj  is  an  enemy  that  must  be  aubdned  by 
fasting,  by  abstinence,  and  by  mortiflcatioDa  of  the  flesh. 

"  Do  not  alloiT  Paula  to  eat  in  public,  Qiat  is,  do  not  let 
her  tahe  part  in  family  entertainments,  for  fear  that  she 
may  desire  tiie  meats  that  may  be  served  there.  Let  her 
learn  not  to  use  wine,  for  it  ia  the  source  of  all.  impurity. 
Let  her  food  be  vegetables,  and  only  rarely  of  fish;  and 
let  her  eat  bo  &b  always  to  be  hungry." 

Contempt  for  the  body  is  carried  so  far  that  deaoliness  is 
almost  interdicted. 

"  For  myself,  I  entirely  forbid  a  young  girl  to  bathe." 

It  is  true  that,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  such  ans- 
tetity,  Saint  Jerome,  by  way  of  exception,  permits  children 
the  use  of  the  bath,  of  wine,  and  of  meat,  but  only  "when 
oeceBsity  requires  it,  and  lest  the  feet  may  fail  them  before 
having  walked." 

74.  Intellectual  and  Mobal  Ascbticisu.  —  For  the 
mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body,  we  may  aay  of  Saint  Jerome 
what  Nicole  wrote  to  a  nun  of  his  time:  "Yon  feed  your 
pupils  on  bread  and  water."  The  Bible  is  the  only  book 
recommended,  and  thia  ia  little ;  but  it  ia  the  Bible  entire, 
which  is  too  much.  The  Song  of  Songs,  with  its  sensual 
imagery,  would  be  strange  reading  for  a  young  girl.  The 
arte,  like  letters,  find  no  favor  with  the  mysticism  of  Saint 
Jerome. 

"Never  let  Paula  liBten  to'moBical  instruments;  let  her   ^ 
even  be  ignorant  of  the  uses  sen'ed  by  the  flute  and  the 
harp," 

As  for  the  flute,  which  the  Greek  philosophers  also  did 
not  like,  let  it  be  ao ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  this  condem- 
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nation  of  the  harp,  the  instrument  of  David  and  the  angels, 
and  of  religions  music  itself !  How  far  ve  are,  in  common 
with  Saint  Jerome,  from  that  complete  life,  from  that  harmo- 
aiouB  development  of  all  the  faculties,  which  modem  ednoa- 
tora,  Herbert  Spencer,  for  example,  present  to  us  with 
reason  ae  the  ideal  of  education !  Saint  Jerome  goes  so  far 
as  to  proscribe  walking :  — 

"Do  not  let  Paula  be  found  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
(emphatic  paraphrase  for  streeto),  in  the  gatherings  and  in 
the  company  of  her  kindred;  let  her  be  found  only  in 
retirement." 

The  ideal  of  Saint  Jerome  is  a  monastic  and  cloistered  life, 
even  in  the  world.  But  that  which  is  graver  still,  that  which 
is  the  fatal  law  of  mysticism,  is  that  Saint  Jerome,  after 
having  proscribed  letters,  arts,  and  necessary  and  legitimate 
pleasures,  even  brings  his  condemnation  to  bear  on  the  most 
honorable  sentiments  of  the  heart.  The  heart  is  hmmui 
also,  and  everything  human  is  evil  and  full  of  danger : 

"  Do  not  allow  Paula  to  feel  more  affection  for  one  of  her 
companions  than  for  others ;  do  not  allow  her  to  speak  with 
such  a  one  in  an  undertone."  And  as  he  held  in  suspicion 
even  the  affections  of  the  family,  the  Doctor  of  tbe  Church 
concludes  thus :  — 

"  Let  her  be  educated  in  a  cloister,  where  she  will  not 
know  the  world,  where  she  will  live  as  an  angel,  having  a 
body  but  not  knowing  it,  and  where,  in  a  word,  you  will  be 
spared  the  care  of  watching  over  her.  ...  If  you  will  send  us 
Paula,  I  will  charge  myself  with  being  her  master  and  nurse ; 
I  wiU  give  her  my  tenderest  care ;  my  old  age  will  not  pre- 
vent me  from  untying  her  tongue,  and  I  shall  be  more  re- 
uowned  than  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  since  I  shall  instruct, 
not  a  mortal  aud  perishable  king,  but  an  immortal  spouse  of 
the  Heavenly  King." 
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75.  Pbbxakeht  Tbcths.  —  The  pious  exaggeratioos  of 
Stiat  Jerome  only  throv  into  sharper  relief  the  justice  and 
the  excelleoce  of  some  of  his  practical  BUggeations,  —  upon 
the  tesching  of  reading,  for  example,  or  upon  the  necessity 
of  emulation :  — 

'■  Put  into  the  hands  of  Paula  letters  in  wood  or  in  ivory, 
and  teach  her  the  uamee  of  them.  She  will  thus  learn  while 
playing.  But  it  will  not  anfflce  to  have  her  merely'  memorize 
the  namea  of  the  letters,  and  call  them  in  saccession  as  they 
Btaod  in  the  alphabet.  You  should  often  mix  them,  putting 
the  last  first,  and  the  first  iu  the  middle. 

"  Induce  her  to  conatruct  words  by  offering  her  a  prize, 
or  by  giving  her,  as  a  reward,  what  oi-dinarily  pleases  chil- 
dren of  her  age.  .  .  .  Let  her  have  companions,  so  that  the 
commendation  she  may  receive  may  excite  iu  her  the  feeling 
of  emulation.  Do  not  chide  her  for  the  diJSculty  she  may 
have  in  learning.  On  the  contrary,  encourage  her  by  com- 
mendation, and  proceed  in  such  a  way  that  she  shall  be 
equally  aenaible  to  the  pleaanre  of  having  done  well,  and  to 
tiie  pain  of  not  having  been  successful.  .  .  .  Especially  take 
care  that  she  do  not  conceive  a  dislike  for  study  that  might 
foQow  her  into  a  more  advanced  age."' 

76.  IMTELLKCTUAL    FEEBLEHESa   OF    THE    MiDDLE  AOE. 

If  the  early  doctors  of  the  Church  occasionally  expressed 
some  sympathy  for  profane  letters,  it  ia  because,  in  their 
youth,  before  having  i-eceived  baptism,  they  had  themselves 
attended  the  pagan  schools.  Bnt  these  schools  once  closed, 
Christianity  did  not  open  others,  and,  afjaiilhs^ourth  cen- 
tnry,  a  profound  night  enveloped  humanity.  The  tabor  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  as  though  it  never  had 
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been.  The  past  no  longer  existed.  Humanity  began  anew. 
In  tiie  fifth  century,  Apollinaris  Sidonius  deciarea  that 
"  the  young  no  longer  etndy,  that  teachers  no  loiter  have 
pupils,  and  that  learning  languishes  and  dies."  Later,  Lupns 
of  Ferri^res,  the  favorite  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  Charles  the 
Bald,  writes  that  the  study  of  letters  had  almost  ceased.  Id 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Bishop  of  Laon, 
Adalberic,  asserts  that  "  there  is  more  than  one  bishop  who 
cannot  count  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  his  fingers."  lu 
1291,  of  all  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Gall,  there 
was  not  one  who  could  read  and  write.  It  was  so  difficult 
to  find  notaries  pnblic,  that  acts  had  to  be  passed  verbally. 
The  barons  took  pride  in  their  ignorance.  Even  after  the 
efforts  of  the  twelfth  century,  instruction  remained  a  luxury 
for  the  common  people ;  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, and  even  they  did  not  carry  it  very  far.  The  Benedic> 
tines  confess  that  the  mathematics  were  studied  only  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  date  of  Easter. 

77.  Causes  of  the  Iqnorakcb  of  thb  Middle  Aoe. — 
What  were  the  permanent  causes  of  that  situation  which 
lasted  for  ten  centuries?  The  Catholic  Church  has  some- 
times been  held  responsible  for  this.  Doubtless  the  Chris- 
tian doctors  did  not  always  profess  a  very  warm  sympathy 
for  intellectual  culture.  Saint  Augustine  had  said  :  "  It  is 
the  ignorant  who  gain  possession  of  heaven  (indocH  corfum 
rapiunt)."  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  a  pope  of  the  sixth 
century,  declared  that  he  would  blush  to  have  the  holy  word 
conform  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  Too  many  Christians,  in 
a  word,  confounded  ignorance  with  holiness.  Donbdesa, 
towards  the  seventh  century,  the  6arkues8  still  hung  thick 
over  ttie  Christian  Church.  Barbarians  invaded  the  Episco- 
pate, and  carried  with  them  their  rude  manners.     Uoubtleas, 
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also,  duriDg  the  feadal  period  the  priest  often  bec&me 
SOldi»,  and  remained  ignorant.  It  would,  however,  be  nn- 
joflt  to  biing  a  const^^cti^  e  charge  against  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Age,  and  to  represent  it  Sta  s;Bt«maticall;  hostile  to 
icstniction.  Directlj'  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  clergy'  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  barbarism,  preserved  some  ves- 
tiges ot  the  ancient  cnltm-e.  The  only  sehoob  of  that  period 
are  tiie  episcopal  and  clauBtral  schools,  the  first  annexed  to 
the  bishops'  ptdaces,  the  second  to  the  monasteries.  The 
religions  orders  voluntarily  associated  manual  labor  with 
mental  labor.  As  far  back  as  5S0,  Saint  Benedict  founded 
the  convent  of  Mont«  Cassino,  and  drew  np  statutes  which 
made  reading  and  intellectual  labor  a  part  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  monkBr 

In  1179,  the  third  Lateran  Council  promalgated  die  follow- 
ing decree :  — 

"  The  Church  of  God,  being  obliged  like  a  good  and  ten- 
der mother  to  provide  for  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of 
the  poor,  desirons  to  procure  for  poor  children  the  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  to  read,  and  for  making  advancement  in 
study,  orders  that  each  cathedral  shall  have  a  teacher  cbaiged 
with  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  clei^  of  that  church, 
and  also  of  the  indigent  scholars,  and  that  he  be  assigned  a 
benefice,  which,  soffldent  for  bis  subsistence,  may  thus  open 
the  door  of  ttie  school  to  the  studious  youth.  A  tutor*  shall 
be  installed  in  the  other  chnrohes  and  in  the  monasteries 
where  formerly  there  were  funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose." 

It  is  not,  tben,  to  the  Church  Uiat  we  must  ascribe  the 

I  &cMtre.  The  Mutoiy  ot  this  woid,  as  given  by  IJttT^,  ii  Initmctlve. 
"  There  yiaa  no  cathedral  chnrch  (sixteenth  centiuy)  in  irhlch  >  sum  WM 
not  appropriated  for  the  ulary  of  one  who  taught  the  ordinary  snltjecls, 
and  SQOtbec  ior  one  who  had  leiaore  for  teaebing;  Theology.  The  fitst  was 
sailed  tteotattre  (tfcoldtre),  the  second  theoUigal."    Fasgnler.  (P.) 
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general  iatellectual  torpor  of  tbe  Middle  Age.  OUier  caases 
exploia  that  long  elumber  of  the  human  mind.  The  flrat  is 
tbe  social  condition  of  the  people.  Security  and  leisure,  the 
indispensable  conditione  for  study,  were  completely  lacking 
to  people  alwayB  at  war,  overwhelmed  in  succession  by  tbe 
barbarians,  tbe  Normans,  the  English,  &nd  by  the  endleds 
strog^^es  of  feadal  times.  The  gentlemen  of  the  time 
aspired  only  to  ride,  to  hunt,  and  to  figure  in  tournaments 
and  feats  of  arms.  Physical  education  was  above  all  else 
befitting  men  whose  faTOrit«  vocation,  both  by  habit  and 
necessity,  was  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple  did  not  susfiect  the  utUity  of  instruction.  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  need  of  study,  that  great  liberator,  one 
must  already  have  tasted  liberty.  In  &  society  where  the 
need  of  instruction  had  not  yet  been  felt,  who  could  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  tbe  work  of  instructing  the  people? 

Let  us  add  that  the  Middle  Age  presented  still  other  con- 
ditions unfavorable  for  the  propagation  of  instruction,  in 
particular,  the  lack  of  .national  languages,  those  necessary 
vehicles  of  education.  The  vernacular  languages  are  tlie  in- 
Btmments  of  intellectual  emancipation.  Among  a  people 
where  a  deaiH  language  ia  supreme,  a  langutmre  of  tbe  learned, 
accessible  only  to  the  select  few,'  the  lower  classes  necessarily 
remain  buried  in  ignorance.  Moreover,  Latin  books  them- 
selves, were  rare.  Lupus  of  Ferriferes  was  obliged  to  write 
to  Rome,  and  to  address  himself  to  the  Pope  in  person,  in 
order  to  procure  for  his  use  a  work  of  Cicero's.  Without 
books,  without  schools,  without  any  of  the  indispensable 
implements  of  intellectual  labor,  what  could  be  done  for  the 
mental  life?  It  took  refuge  in  certain  monasteries;  erudi- 
tion flourished  only  in  narrow  circles,  with  a  privileged  few, 
and  the  rest  of  tbe  natioii  remained  buried  in  an  obscure 
night. 
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78.  The  Three  Renabcehceb. — It  has  been  trnly  said 
that  tiiere  were  three  Renascences :  the  first,  which  owed  its 
beginDing  to  Charlemagne,  and  whose  brilllancj  did  ,iipt  last ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  issue  of  which 
was  Schglasticism ;  and  the  third,  the  great  Renaissance  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  still  lasts,  and  which  the  French 
Revolntion  has  completed, 

79.  CHAB]:.EHAaNE.  — Charlemagne  nndonbtedJj  formed  the 
purpose  of  diffasing  instruction  about  him.  He  ardently 
songht  it  for  himself,  drilled  himself  in  writing,  and  learned 
La.tin  and  Greek,  rhetoric  and  astronomy.  He  would  have 
communicated  to  all  who  were  about  him  the  same  ardor  for 
study.  "  Ah  !  that  I  had  twelve  clerics,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as 
perfectly  instmcted  as  were  Jerome  and  Augustine ! "  It 
was  naturally  upon  the  clei^y  that  he  counted,  to  make  of 
tliem  the  instruments  of  his  plans ;  but,  as  one  of  his 
capituUries  of  788  shows,  there  was  need  that  the  dei^- 
themselres  should  be  reminded  of  the  need  of  instruction : 
"  We  have  thought  it  useful  that,  in  the  bishops'  residences, 
and  in  tlie  monasteries,  care  be  taken  not  only  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  our  holy  religion,  but,  in  addition,  to  teach 
the  knowledge  of  letters  to  those  who  are  capable  of  learning 
them  by  the  aid  of  our  Lord.  Although  it  avails  more  to 
practise  the  law  than  to  know  it,  it  must  be  known  before  it 
can  be  practised.  Several  monasteries  having  sent  us 
manuscripts,  we  have  observed  that,  in  the  most  of  them, 
the  sentiments  were  good,  but  the  language  bad.  We 
exhort  you,  then,  not  only  not  to  neglect  the  study  of  letters, 
but  to  devote  yourselves  to  them  with  all  your  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  did  not  make  any  great 
effort  to  justify  their  social  rank  by  the  degree  of  their 
knowledge.    One  day,  as  Charlemagne  entered  a  schotd, 
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displeased  with  the  indolence  and  tlie  ignorance  of  the.  jonng 
bai-one  who  attended  it,  he  addressed  them  in  these  severe 
terms:  "Do  you  count  upon  your  birth,  aud  do  yon  feel  a 
pride  in  it?  Take  notice  that  yon  shall  have  neither  govern- 
ment nor  bishoprics,  if  you  are  not  better  instructed  than 
others." 

80,  Alcuin  (735-80i). — Charlemagne  was  seconded  in 
hie  efforts  by  Alcuin  of  England,  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
that  he  was  the  fii-st  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France. 
It  is  be  who  founded  the  Palatine  school,  a  sort  of  imperial 
and  itinerant  academy  which  followed  the  court  on  its 
travels.  It  was  a  model  school,  where  Alcuin  had  for  his 
pupils  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Charlemagne,  and 
Charlemagne  himself,  always  eager  to  be  instructed. 

Alcuin's  method  was  not  without  originality,  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  say  tii&t  it  resembles  the  method  of  Socrates. 
Alcuin  doubtless  pi-oceeds  by  interrogation ;  but  here  it  is 
the  pupil  who  interrogates,  and  the  teacher  who  responds. 

"  What  is  speech?  asks  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  the  interpreter  of  the  soul,  replies  Alcuin. 
What  is  life?  It  is  an  enjoyment  for  some,  but  for  the 
■wretehed  it  is  a  sorrow,  a  waiting  for  death.  What  is 
sleep?  The  image  of  death.  What  is  writing?  It  is  the 
guardian  of  history.  What  is  the  body?  The  tenement 
of  the  sonl.     What  is  day?    A  summons  to  labor."' 

All  this  is  either  commonplace  or  artificial.  The  senten- 
tious replies  of  Alcuin  may  be  fine  masims,  fit  for  embellish- 
ing the  memory ;  but  in  this  procedure  of  tlie  mere  scholar, 
affected  by  the  over-refinements  of  bis  time,  there  is  notiiing 
which  can  call  into  activity  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil. 

>  For  othei  examples,  see  the  Life  of  Altuin,  b7  Lorem  ;  and  tar  Middle 
Age  educaUon  la  geoenil,  consult  Chrittian.  iScAooU  tutd  Seholart,  bj 
Augusta  Theodosla  I>rane.    (P.) 
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Nevertheleas  the  name  of  Alcuio  marks  an  era  in  th« 
hietor}'  of  education.  His  waa  the  first  attempt  to  form  at, 
alliance  between  classical  literature  and  Christiau  inspiration, 
—  to  create  a  "  Christian  Atbens,"  according  to  the  emphatit 
phraae  of  Alcnin  himself. . 

61.  The  Successors  of  Charleuaqne.  — It  had  been  th& 
ambition  of  Charlemagne  to  reign  over  a  civilized  society, 
rather  than  over  a  barbarous  people.  Convinced  that  the 
only  basis  of  political  unity  is  a  unity  of  ideas  and  of  morab, 
be  thought  to  find  the  basis  of  that  moral  unity  in  religion, 
and  religion  itself  he  purposed  to  establish  upon  a  more 
widely  diffused  system  of  instruction.  But  these  ideas  were 
too  advanced  for  the  time,  and  tlieir  execution  too  difficult 
for  the  circumstances  then  existing.  A  new  decadence  fol- 
lowed the  era  of  Charlemagne.  The  clergy  did  not  respond 
to  the  hopes  which  the  great  emperor  had  placed  on  them. 
As  far  back  as  817,  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  decided 
that  henceforth  no  more  day-pupils  should  be  received  into 
the  conventual  schools,  for  the  reason  that  too  largb  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  would  make  impossible  the  maintenance  of  the 
monastic  discipline.  No  one  of  Charlemagne's  successors 
seems  to  have  taken  up  the  thought  of  the  great  emperor ; 
no  one  of  them  was  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  upon  despotic  authority,  and  not  upon  the  intel- 
lectual prc^ess  of  their  subjects,  that  those  unintelligent 
rulers  wished  to  found  their  power.  Under  Louis  the  Pious 
and  Charles  the  Bald  there  were  constructed  more  castles 
than  schools. 

The  kings  of  France  were  far  from  imitating  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  king,  Alfred  the  Great  (849-901),  to  whom  tradition 
aecribea  these  two  sayings :  "  The  English  ought  always  to 
be  free,  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts";  "Free-bom  bods 
Bbould  know  how  to  read  and  write." 
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82.  ScHOLAsncisM.  —  It  woa  not  till  the  twelfth  oentory 
that  the  humfto  mind  was  awakeoed.  That  was  the  ^e  of 
Scholasticism,  tiie  essential  character  of  which  was  the  study 
of  reasoning,  and  the  practice  of  dialectics,  or  syllogieljc 
reasoning.  The  ayllogiem,  which  reaches  necessary  con- 
clusions from  given  premises,  was  the  natural  instrument  of 
an  i^e  of  faith,  when  men  wished  simply  to  demonstrate 
immutable  dogmas,  without  ever  making  an  innovatiDn  on 
established  beliefs.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  art 
of  reasoning  is  the  science  of  a  people  still  in  the  eat-ly  stage 
of  its  progress  ;  we  might  almost  say  of  a  barbarous  people. 
A.  subtile  dialectic  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  manners  still 
rude,  and  with  a  limited  state  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  an 
intellectual  machine.  It  was  not  then  a  question  of 
original  thinking.  All  that  was  necessary  was  simply  to 
reason  upon  conceptions  already  acquired,  and  the  sacred 
depository  of  these  was  kept  in  charge  by  Theology.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  no  independent  science.  Philosophy, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  was  but  the  humble 
servant  of  Theol<^.  The  dialectics  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Middle  Age  was  but  a  subtile  commentary  on  the  sacred 
books  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.'  It  seems,  says 
Locke,  to  see  the  inertness  of  the  Middle  Age,  that  God  was 
pleased  to  make  of  man  a  two-footed  animal,  while  leaving 
to  Aristotle  the  task  of  making  him  a  thinking  being.  From 
his  point  of  view,  an  able  educator  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Ahb4  Fleury,  pronounces  this  severe  judgment  on 
the  scholastic  method  :  — 

1  The  followlDg  qootatlon  illustnites  this  servile  dependence  on  aathoritr: 
"  At  Che  time  when  the  dbcoverj  of  spots  on  the  stiti  first  began  to  circD- 
Ial«,  B  student  called  the  attention  of  his  old  professor  to  the  rumoi,  and 
received  the  following  reply:  '  There  can  be  no  spots  on  the  snn,forIhave 
read  Arlslotle  twice  from  beginning  to  and,  and  he  says  the  sun  is  incop- 
rnpttble.  Clean  your  lenaasi  and  if  tbe  spots  are  not  in  the  telescope,  they 
must  be  la  yooi  eyes  1 '  "    Naville,  La  Loyique  de  i'Hypothiie.    {P.) 
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"  This  v&y  of  philosophizing  od  words  and  tlionghte,  with- 
ont  examining  the  tbinge  themselves,  was  certainly  an  easy 
way  of  getting  along  without  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which 
oan  be  acquired  only  by  reading  "  (Fleary  should  have  added 
and  bg  obaervation)  ;  "  and  it  was  an  easy  way  of  dazzling 
the  igDorant  laics  by  peculiar  terms  and  vain  subtilties." 

But  Scholasticism  had  its  hour  of  glory,  its  erudite  doc- 
tors, its  eloquent  professors,  chief  among  whom  was  Abelard. 

88.  Abblakd  (1079-1142). —a  genuine  professor  of' 
higher  instruction,  Abelard,  by  the  prestige  of  his  eloquence, , 
gathered  around  him  at  Paris  thousands  of  students.  Hu- 
man speech,  the  living  words  of  the  teacher,  had  then  an 
authority,  an  importance,  which  it  has  lost  in  part  since 
books,  everywhere  distributed,  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
superseded  orat-iPB^HiCtion.  /A.t  a  time  when  printing  did 
not  exist,  when  manuscript  copies  were  rare,  a  teacher  who 
combined  knowledge  with  the  gift  of  speech  was  a  phenome- 
non of  incomparable  interest,  and  students  flocked  from  all 
parte  of  Europe  to  take  advantage  of  his  lectures.  Abelard 
is  the  most  brilliant  representative  ofj^e  scbolastic  pedagc^, 
with  an  originid  and  personal  tendency  towards  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  mind.  "  It  is  ridiculous,"  he  said,  ' '  to  preach 
to  others  what  we  can  neither  make  them  understand,  nor 
understand  ourselves."  With  more  boldness  than  Saint 
Anselm,  he  applied  dialectics  to  theology,  and  attempted  to 
reason  out  the  grounds  of  his  faith. 

84.  The  Seven  Liberal  Abts. — The  seven  liberal  arts 
constituted  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  instruction  of 
the  Middle  Age,  such  as  was  given  in  the  claustral  or  con- 
ventual schools,  and  later,  in  tlie  universities.  The  liberal 
arte  were  distributed  into  two  courses  of  study,  known  as  the 
trivium  and  the  quadrivium.  The  trivium  comprised  gram- 
mar (Latin  grammar,  of  course),  dialectics,  or  logic,  and 
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rhetoric;  and  the  quadriviiim,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astk-onomj.  It  is  importftnt  to  nol«  tbe  fact  that  this 
pn^ramme  contains  only  abstract  and  formal  studies,  —  no 
real  and  concrete  studies.  The  sciences  which  teach  us  to 
know  man  and  the  world,  such  as  iiistory,  ethics,  the  physical 
and  natural  sciencea,  were  omitted  and  unknown,  save  per- 
haps in  a  few  convents  of  the  Benedictines.  Nothing  which 
can  truly  educate  man,  and  develop  his  faculties  as  a  whole, 
enlist  the  attention  of  the  Middle  Age.  From  a  course  of 
study  thus  limited  there  might  come  skillful  reasoners  and 
men  formidable  in  si^ument,  but  never  fully  developed  men.^ 

85,  Methods  and  Discipijnb. — The  methods  employed 
in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  tbe  Middle  Age  were  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  when  men  were  not  concerned 
about  liberty  and  intellectual  freedom  ;  and  when  they  thought 
more  about  tbe  teaching  of  dogmas  than  about  the  truniug 
of  the  intelligence.  The  teachers  recited  or  read  their 
lectures,  and  the  pupils  learned  by  heart.  The  discipline 
wasbarsh.  Corrupt  human  nature  was  distrusted.  In  1363, 
pupils  were  forbidden  the  use  of  benches  and  chairs,  on  the 
pretext  that  such  high  seats  were  an  encouragement  to  pride. 
For  securing  obedience,  corporal  chastisements  were  used 
and  abused.  The  rod  is  In  fashion  in  the  fifteenth  as  it  was 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

"There  is  no  other  diflereDce,"says  an  historian,  "except 
that  the  rods  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  twice  as  long  as 
those  in  the  fourteenth."*  Let  us  note,  however,  the  pi-o- 
test  of  Saint  Anselm,  a  protest  that  pointed  out  the  evil 
rather  than  cured  it.     "Day  and  night,"  said  an  abbot  to 

1  This  Is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  education  of  on  age  is  Um  •&■ 
pon«nt  of  its  renl  or  supposed  needs.    (P.) 

t  Honteil,  Hiiloirt  det  Fraw/aii  del  diver*  ital*. 
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Saint  AnseliD,  "we  do  not  cease  to  chaetiBe  the  children 
confided  to  onr  care,  and  they  grov  worse  and  worse." 
Anselm  replied,  "Indeed!  You  do  not  cease  to  chastise 
them !  And  when  they  are  grown  up,  what  will  they  become  ? 
Idiotic  and  stnpid.  A  fine  education  that,  which  makes 
brutes  of  men !  .  ,  .  If  you  were  to  plant  a  tree  in  your 
garden,  and  were  to  enclose  it  on  all  sides  so  that  it  could 
not  extend  ita  branches,  what  wonld  you  find  when,  at  the  end 
of  several  years,  you  set  it  free  from  its  bands?  A  tree 
whose  branches  would  be  bent  and  crooked ;  and  wonld  it 
not  be  your  fault,  in  having  so  aoreasonably  conQned  it?" 

86.  The  UHivsBsrnBS.  —  Save  elaustral  and  cathedr&I 
schools,  to  which  must  be  added  some  parish  schools,  the 
earliest  example  of  our  village  schools,  the  sole  educational 
establishment  of  the  Middle  Age  was  what  is  called  the  Vni- 
vertity.  Towards  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  we 
see  multiplying  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  tJiose  centres  of 
stady,  those  collections  of  students  which  recall  from  afar 
the  schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Of  such  establiahments 
were  the  university  which  opened  at  Paris  for  the  teaching 
of  theol<^y  and  philosophy  (1200) ;  the  universities  of 
Naples  (1224),  of  Prague  (1345),  of  Vienna  (1365),  of 
Heidetbei^  (1386),  etc. ^  Without  being  completely  affran- 
chised from  sacerdotal  control,  these  universities  were  a  first 
expansion  of  free  science.  As  far  back  as  the  ninth  century, 
the  Arabs  had  given  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Europe  by 
founding  at  Salamanca,  at  Cordova,  and  in  other  cities  of 
Spain,  schools  where  all  the  sciences  were  cultivated. 

87.  Geeson  (1368-1429).  —With  the  gentle  Gerson,  the 
supposed  author  of  the  Jmitation,  it  seems  that  the  dreary  dia- 

1  Cambridge  (110!)),  Oxford  (1140). 
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lectics  disappear  to  let  the  heart  Bpeak  and  make  iray  for 
feeling.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  b  diatia- 
guisbed  from  the  men  of  his  time  by  his  love  for  the  people. 
He  wrote  in  the  common  tongue  little  elementary  treatise» 
for  the  uae  and  nithin  the  comprehension  of  the  plain  people. 
His  Latin  work,  entitled  De  parvidis  ad  Christum  trahendia 
("Little  children  whom  we  must  lead  to  Christ"),  gives 
evidence  of  a  large  spirit  of  sTreetnees  and  goodness.  It 
abounds  in  subtile  and  delicate  observations.  For  exam- 
ple, Gerson  demands  of  teachers  patience  and  tenderness : 
"Little  children,"  he  says,  "  are  more  easily  managed  by 
caresses  than  by  fear."  For  these  frail  creatures  he  dreads 
the  contagion  of  example.  "  No  living  being  is  more  id 
danger  than  the  child  of  allowing  himself  to  be  corrupted  by 
another  child."  In  his  eyes,  the  little  child  is  a  delicate 
plant  that  must  be  carefully  protected  against  every  evil  in- 
fluence, and,  in  particular,  against  pernicious  literature,  such 
as  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Gerson  condemns  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  requires  that  teachers  shall  have  for  their  pupils 
the  affection  of  a  father :  — 

*'  Above  all  else,  let  the  teacher  make  an  effort  to  be  a 
father  to  his  pupils.  Let  him  never  be  angry  with  them. 
Let  him  always  be  simple  in  his  instruction,  and  relate  to  his 
pupils  that  which  is  wholesome  and  agreeable."  Tender- 
hearted and  exalted  epiiit,  Gerson  is  a  precursor  of  Fenelon.^ 

88.  ViTTOBiNO  DA  Feltbe  (1379-1446). —It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  place  beside  Gerson  one  of  his  Italian  contemporanes, 
the  celebrated  Yittorino  da  Feltre,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  Padua.     It  was  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the 

1  Iq  the  TraiU  de  la  I'ifite  On  dioc'esei.  la  1100,  he  directed  the  blshope  to 
mqnite  wbethei  eaub  pMisb  bad  &  scbool,  and,  in  case  tbere  were  none,  ta 
establish  one. 
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E^nce  of  Gonzagas,  and  as  fouoder  of  an  educational  estab- 
lishment at  Venice,  that  Vittorino  found  occasion  to  show 
his  aptitude  for  edacatioaal  work.  With  him,  education 
again  bec&me  what  it  w.as  in  Greece,  —  the  harmonfona  devel- 
opment  of  mind  and  body.  Gymnastic  exercises,  such  as 
swimming,  riding,  fencing,  restored  to  honor ;  attention  to 
the  exterior  qualities  of  floe  bearing ;  an  ioteresting  and 
agreeable  method  of  instmction  ;  a  constant  effort  to  discover 
the  character  and  aptitudes  of  children ;  a  conscientious 
preparation  for  each  lesson  ;  assiduous  watchfulness  over  the 
work  of  pupils ;  such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  peda- 
gogy .of  Vittoriuo  da  Feltre,  a  system  of  teaching  evidently 
in  advance  of  his  time,  and  one  which  deserves  a  longer 
etody. 

89.  Other  Teacuebs  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Age. 
—  Were  we  writing  a  work  of  erndition,  there  would  be 
other  thinkers  to  point  out  in  the  last  years  of  the  Middle 
Age,  in  that  uncertain  and,  so  to  speak,  twilight  period 
which  serves  as  a  transition  from  the  night  of  the  Middle 
Age  to  tiie  full  day  of  the  Renaissance.  Among  others,  let 
DB  notice  the  Chevalier  de  la  Tour-Landry  and  £neas  Sylvius 
Picoolomioi. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Tour-Landry,  in  the  work  which  he 
wrote  for  the  education  of  his  daughters  (1372),  scarcely  rises 
above  the  spirit  of  hia  time.  Woman,  as  he  thinks,  is  made 
to  pray  and  to  go  to  church.  The  model  which  he  sets  he- 
fore  his  daughters  is  a  countess,  who  "  each  day  wished  to 
hear  three  masses."  He  recommends  fasting  three  times  a 
week  in  order  "  the  better  to  subdue  the  flesh,"  and  to  pre- 
vent it  "  fh>m  diverting  itself  too  much."  There  is  neither 
responsibility  nor  proper  dignity  for  the  wife,  who  owes 
obedience  to  her  husband,  her  lord,  and  "  should  do  bis  wiU, 
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irbether  wrong  or  right  j   if  wrong,  she  is  absolved  from 
blame,  as  the  blame  falb  on  her  lord." 

^aeuB  Sylviae,  the  foture  Pope  Fia&  II.,  in  hie  tract  od 
The  Education  of  Children  (1451),  is  already  a  man  of  the 
Renusaance,  since  he  recommends  with  enthnaiaam  the  read- 
ing and  stady  of  most  of  the  classical  authors.  However, 
he  traces  a  programme  of  atadies  i-elativel;  liberal.  By  the 
side  of  the  humanities  he  places  the  sciences  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  "  which  are  necessary,"  he  says,  "  for  train- 
ing the  mind  and  asearing  rapidity  of  conceptioos " ;  and 
also  history  and  gec^pupby.  He  had  himself  composed  hia- 
torical  narratives  accompanied  by  maps.  The  distrusts  of 
an  overatrained  devotion  were  no  longer  felt  by  a  teacher 
who  wrote,  "There  ia  nothing  in  the  world  more  pre<nous 
or  more  beautiful  Uian  an  enlightened  intelligence." 

90.  BECAFrruLATioM.  —  It  is  thus  that  the  Middle  Age  in 
drawing  to  a  close  came  nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  way  of 
continnouB  pr<^ess,  to  the  decisive  emancipation  which  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were  soon  to  perpetuate. 
But  the  Middle  Age,  in  itself,  whatever  effort  may  be  put 
forth  at  this  day  to  rehabilitate  it,  and  to  discover  in  it 
the  golden  age  of  modern  societies,  remiuns  an  Ul-starred 
epoch.  A  few  virtues,  negative  for  the  most  part,  virtues 
of  obedience  and  consecration,  cannot  atone  for  the  real 
faults  of  those  rude  and  barbarous  centaries.  A  higher 
education  reserved  to  ecclesiastics  and  men  of  noble  rank ; 
an  instruction  which  consisted  in  verbal  legerdemain,  which 
developed  only  the  mechanism  of  reasoning,  and  made  of 
the  intelligence  a  priaoner  of  the  formal  ayll^^sm ;  agreea- 
bly to  the  barbarism  of  primitive  times,  a  fantastic  pedantry 
which  lost  itself  in  superficial  discussions  and  in  verbal 
dislanctioDs ;  popular  education  almost  null,  and  reataicted  to 
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the  teaching  of  the  catechism  in  Latia ;  finally,  a  Charoh, 
absolute  and  eorereign,  which  determined  for  all,  great  and 
small,  the  limits  of  thought,  of  belief,  and  of  action ;  such 
was,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age.  It  was  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance  to 
affranchise  the  human  mind,  to  excite  and  to  reveal  to  itself 
the  unconscious  need  of  instruction,  and  by  the  fruitful 
alliance  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  profane  letters,  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  of  modem  education. 

[91.  AuAXincAi.  SmniABT.  —  1.  The  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  Middle  Age  education  was  the  domination  of 
religious  conceptions.  The  training  was  for  the  life  to  come,  . 
rather  thao  for  this  life  ;  it  was  almost  exclusively  religious 
and  moral ;  was  based  on  authority ;  and  included  the  whole 
human  race. 

2.  This  alliance  of  church  and  school,  while  giving  an 
exclusive  aim  to  education,  also  gave  it  a  spirit  of  intense 
seriousness  and  earnestness.  The  survivals  of  this  hbtori- 
cal  alliance  are  church  and  parish  schools,  and  a  disposition 
of  the  modem  Church  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  State  to 
educate. 

3.  The  supreme  importance  attached  to  the  Scriptures 
made  education  Uterary;  made  instruction  dermatic  and 
arbitrary ;  exalted  words  over  things ;  inculcated  a  taste  for 
abstract  and  formal  reasoning ;  made  learning  a  process  of 
memorizing ;  and  stifled  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  the  whole  world  in  one  Christian 
Commonwealth,  led  to  the  intellectual  enfranchisement  of 
woman  and  to  the  rise  of  primary  education  proper. 

5.  The  general  tendency  was  towards  harshness  in  disci- 
pline, coarseness  in  habits  and  manners,  and  a  contempt  for 
the  amenities  of  life. 
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6.  Scholasticism  erred  by  exaggeration ;  bat  its  general 
effect  irafl  to  develop  tbe  power  of  deductive  reasoDing,  to 
teach  the  nse  of  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  and 
to  make  apparent  tiie  need  of  nice  diecriminatiooB  in  the  ose 
of  words, 

7.  The  great  intellectual  lesaon  taught  is  the  extreme 
difScalty  of  attuning  compass,  symmetry,  and  moderation-^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  EENAIBSANOE  AKD  THE  THEORIES  OF  EDUCATION 
m  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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92.  GsMBEAi.  Charactkristics  of  THB  Eddcatiom  of 
TOE  SizTZKNTH  Cbntdbt.  —  ModerD  educatioD  b^na  with 
the  Renaiasance.  The  edacatjon&l  methods  that  we  tfaen 
begin  to  discern  will  doubtless  not  be  developed  and 
perfected  till  a  later  period ;  the  new  doctrines  will  pass 
into  practice  only  grsduall;,  and  with  the  general  prc^ees 
of  the  times.  Bat  from  the  sixteenth  centary  education 
is  in  poBsessioD  of  its  esseotial  principles.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Middle  Age,  over-rigid  and  repressive,  which 
condemned  the  body  to  a  r4gime  too  severe,  and  ttie 
miod  to   a    'iscipline    too    Darrow,  is   to    be   succeeded, 
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at  least  in  theory,  by  an  educatioii  broader  and  more 
liberal;  which  will  give  dae  attentioD  to  hygiene  and 
physical  exerciaea ;  which  will  enfraDchise  the  intelligencCf 
hitherto  the  prisoner  of  the  syllogiBni ;  which  will  call  intc 
play  the  moral  forces,  instead  of  reprcsBing  them ;  which 
will  substitute  real  studies  for  the  verbal  subtilties  of  dia- 
lectics ;  which  will  give  the  preference  to  things  over  words ; 
which,  finally,  instead  of  developing  but  a  single  faculty,  the 
reason,  and  instead  of  reducing  man  to  a  sort  of  dialectic 
antomatoD,  will  seek  to  develop  the  whole  man,  mind  and 
body,  taste  and  knowledge,  heart  and  will. 

93.  Causes  of  thb  Renaissance  in  Education. — The 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century  having  renewed  with  classical 
antiquity  an  intercourse  that  had  been  too  long  interrupted, 
it  was  nataral  that  they  should  propose  to  the  yoang  the 
stady  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans.  What  is  called 
eecoodaty  instmctioD  really  dates  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  crude  works  of  the  Middle  Age  are  succeeded  hj 
the  elegant  compositions  of  Athens  and  Borne,  henceforth 
made  accessible  to  all  through  the  art  of  printing ;  and,  with 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors,  there  reappear  through  the 
fruitful  effect  of  imitation,  their  quahtiea  of  correctness  in 
thought,  of  literary  taste,  and  of  elegance  in  form.  In 
France,  as  in  Italy,  the  national  tongues,  moulded,  and, 
as  it  were,  consecrated  by  writers  of  genius,  become  the 
instruments  of  an  inteliectuol  prop^anda.  Artistic  taste, 
revived  by  the  rich  products  of  a  race  of  incomparable  artists, 
gives  an  extension  to  the  horizon  of  life,  and  creates  a  new 
class  of  emotions.  Finally,  the  Protestant  Reform  develops 
individual  thought  and  free  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  its  success,  it  imposes  still  greater  efiorts  on  the  Catholic 
Church. 


THB  BEKAISBANCB.  So 

This  is  not  saying  that  everything  is  faultless  in  the  edu- 
cafioDal  efforts  of  the  sixteenth  centuij.  First,  as  is  natural 
for  innovators,  the  thought  of  the  teachers  of  this  period  is 
marked  by  enthusiasm  rather  than  by  precision.  They  are 
more  zealous  in  pointing  out  the  end  to  be  attained,  than 
exact  in  determining  the  means  to  be  employed.  Besides, 
some  of  them  are  content  to  emancipate  the  mind,  but  foi^et 
to  give  it  proper  direction.  Finally,  others  make  a  wrong 
use  of  the  ancients ;  they  are  too  much  preoccupied  vrith  the 
form  and  the  purity  of  language ;  they  fall  into  Ciceromania, 
and  it  is  not  their  fault  if  a  new  superstition,  that  of  rhetoric, 
does  not  succeed  the  old  superstition,  that  of  the  syllogism. 

94.  The  Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Education  in 
THE  Sixteenth  CENxORr.  —  In  the  history  of  education  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  must,  moi'eover,  carefully  distinguish 
the  theory  fl-om  the  practice.  The  theory  of  education  is 
already  boldly  put  forward,  and  is  in  advance  of  its  age ; 
while  the  practice  is  still  dragging  itself  painfully  along  on 
the  beaten  road,  notwithstanding  some  successful  attempts 
at  improvement. 

The  theory  we  must  look  for  in  the  works  of  Erasmus, 
Babelais,  and  Montaigne,  of  whom  it  may  be  s»d,  that  before 
pretending  to  surpass  them,  even  at  this  day,  we  should 
rather  attempt  to  overtake  them,  and  to  equal  them  in  the 
most  of  their  pedagc^ical  precepts. 

The  practice  is,  first,  the  development  of  the  study  of  the 
humanities,  particularly  in  the  early  collies  of  the  Jesuits, 
and,  before  the  Jesuits,  in  certain  Frotestant  colleges,  partic- 
nlarly  in  the  college  at  Strasburg,  so  brilliantly  administered 
by  the  celebrated  Sturm  (1507-1589).  Then  it  iethe  revival 
of  higher  instruction,  denoted  particularly  by  the  foundation 
of  the  College  of  France  (15S0),  and  by  the  brilliant  lec- 
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tnres  of  H&muB.  Finally,  it  is  the  prc^jeas,  we  might 
almost  say  the  birth,  of  primary  inatmction,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  refonQers,  and  especially  of  Luther. 
Nevertheless,  the  educational  thought  of  the  sLxteenth 
century  is  in  advance  of  educational  practice ;  theories 
greatly  anticipate  applications,  and  constitate  almost  all  that 
is  deserving  of  special  note. 

95.  Erasuds  (1167-1536).  —  By  his  nnmerons  vritiiigs, 
translations,  gTammars,  dictionaries,  and  original  works, 
Erasmus  diffused  about  him  his  own  passionate  fondness  for 
classical  literature,  and  communicated  this  taste  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Without  having  a  direct  influence  on  education, 
since  he  scarcely  taught  himself,  he  encouraged  the  study  of 
the  ancients  by  his  example,  and  by  his  active  propagan* 
dism.  The  scholar  who  said,  "  When  I  have  money,  I  will 
first  buy  Greek  books  and  then  clothes,"  deserves  to  be 

^    placed  in  the  first  rank  among  the  creators  of  secondary 
instruction. 

96.  Thk  Education  of  Ebaskds:  thb  Jbboiotes. — 
Erasmus  was  educated  by  the  monks,  as  Voltaire  was  by  the 
Jesuits,  a  circumstance  that  has  cost  these  liberal  thinkers 
none  of  their  independent  disposition,  and  none  of  their 
satirical  spirit.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  Erasmus  entered  the 
college  of  Deventer,  in  Holland.  This  college  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Jeromites,  or  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 
Founded  in  1.^40  by  Gerard  Groot,  the  association  of  the 
Jeromites  undertook,  among  other  occupations,  the  instruc- 
tion of  children.  Very  mystical,  and  very  ascetic  at  first, 
the  disciples  of  Gerard  Groot  restricted  themselves  to  teach-  " 
ing  the  Bible,  to  reading,  and  writing.  They  proscribed,  as 
useless  to  piety,  letters  and  the  sciences.  Bat  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  under  the  influence  of  John  of  Wessel  and 
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Rudolph  Agricolft,  Qie  Jeromitee  became  tninsfonned ;  they 
were  the  precarsorB  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  alliance  between  profane  letters  and  Christianity. 
"  We  may  r«|Bd  Ovid  onoe,"  said  John  of  Wessel,  "  but  we 
oi^ht  to  read  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Terence,  with  more  atten- 
tion." Horace  and  Terence  were  precisely  the  favorite 
withors  oT^Grasmus,  who  learned  them  by  heart  at  Deven- 
ter.  AgVcola,  of  whom  Eraamna  speaks  only  with  enthu- 
siasm,  was  also  the  zealous  propagator  of  the  great  works 
of  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  severe  critic  of  the 
state  of  educational  practice  of  the  time  when  the  school 
was  too  much  like  a  prison. 

"If  tbere  ia  anything  which  has  a  contradictory  name," 
he  aaid,  "  it  is  the  school.  The  Greeks  caUed  it  1^x0X^1  which 
means  leisure,  recreation;  and  the  Latins,  Indus,  that  is, 
ptag.  Bnt  there  ia  nothing  farther  removed  from  recreation 
and  play.  Aristophanes  called  it  ^pot^uTT^ptov,  that  is, . ' 
place  of  care,  of  torment,  and  this  is  surely  the  designation 
which  best  befits  it." 

Erasmus  then  had  for  his  first  teachers  enlightened  men, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  monastic  condition,  both  knew 
and  loved  antiquity.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Erasmus 
was  his  own  teacher.  By  personal  effort  he  put  himself  at 
the  school  of  the  ancients.  He  was  all  his  life  a  student. 
Now  he  was  a  foundation  scholar  at  the  college  of  Montalgu, 
in  Paris,  and  now  preceptor  to  gentlemen  of  wealth.  He 
was  always  in  pursuit  of  learning,  going  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  that  he  might  find  in  each  cultivated  city  new  oppor- 
tanities  for  self-instnietion. 

97.  Pedagogical  Works  of  Erabudb.  —  Most  of  the 
works  written  by  Erasmus  relate  to  instruction.  Some  of 
them  are  fairly  to  be  classed  as  text-books,  elementary 
treatiBes  on  practical  education,  as.  f<»  example,  his  books 
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On  the  Ma7iner  of  writing  Letters,  Upon  Rules  of  BHquetU 
for  tJie  Young,  etc.  We  maj  also  notice  his  Adages,  a  vast 
repertory  of  proverbs  and  maximB  bon-owed  from  antiquity ; 
hia  CoUoguies,  a  collection  of  dialogues  for  tlie  use  of  the 
yoQDg,  though  the  author  here  treats  of  many  things  which- 
a  pupil  should  never  hear  spoken  of.  Another  category 
should  include  works  of  a  more  theoretical  character,  io 
vhich  Erasmus  sets  forth  his  ideas  on  education.  In  the 
essaj'  On  the  Order  of  Studg  (de  Raiione  Studii) ,  he  seeks  out 
the  rules  for  instruction  in  literature,  for  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, for  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  and  for  Uie  explica- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Another  treatise, 
entitied  OftJie  li^rst  Liberal  Education  of  CliUdreii  {De  pueria 
statim  ttc  Uberaliter  ingtituendis) ,  is  still  more  important,  and 
covers  the  whole  field  of  education.  Erasmus  here  studies 
the  character  of  the  child,  the  question  of  knowing  whethet 
the  first  years  of  child-life  can  be  turned  to  good  account, 
and  the  measures  that  are  to  be  taken  with  early  life.  He 
also  recommends  methods  that  are  attractive,  and  heartily 
condemns  the  barbarous  discipline  which  reigned  in  the 
schools  of  his  time. 

98.  JovEMiLE  Etiquette. — Erasmus  is  one  of  the  first 
educators  who  comprehended  the  importance  of  politeness. 
In  an  age  still  uncouth,  where  the  manners  of  even  the  cul- 
tivated classes  tolerated  ug^es  that  the  most  ignorant  rustic 
of  to-day  would  scorn,  it  was  good  to  call  the  attention  to 
outward  appearances  and  the  duties  of  politeness.  Eras- 
mus knew  perfectly  well  that  politeness  has  a  moral  side, 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  convention,  but  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  inner  disposition  of  a  well-ordered  soul.  So 
he  assigns  it  an  important  place  in  education : 

"  The  duty  of  instructing  the  young,"  he  says,  "includes 
several  elements,  the  first  and  also  the  chief  of  which  is, 
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tiiat  the  tender  mind  of  the  child  should  be  inetnicted  in 
piety ;  the  second,  that  he  love  and  learn  the  liberal  arts ; 
the  third,  that  he  be  taught  tact  in  the  conduct  of  social 
life ;  and  the  fourth,  that  from  hia  earliest  age  he  accustom 
himself  to  good  behavior,  based  on  moral  principles." 

We  need  not  be  astonished,  however,  to  find  that  the 
civility  of  Erasmus  is  still  imperfect,  now  too  free,  now  too 
ezaclitig,  and  always  ingenuous.  "It  is  a  religious  duty," 
he  says,  "  to  salute  him  who  sneezes."  "  Morally  speaking, 
it  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  throw  the  head  back  while  drink- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  storks,  in  order  to  drain  the  last 
drop  from  the  glass."  "  If  one  let  bread  fall  on  the  ground, 
he  should  kiss  it  after  having  picked  it  up."  On  thejstber 
hand,  Erasmus  seems  to  allow  that  the  nose  may  be  wiped 
with  the  fingers,  but  he  forbids  the  use  of  the  cap  or  the 
sleeve  for  this  purpose.  He  requires  that  the  face  shall  be 
bathed  with  pure  water  in  the  moriiing;  "bnt,"  he  adds, 
"  to  repeat  this  afterwards  is  nonsense." 

99'.  Earlt  EDncATiON.  —  Like  Quintilian,  by  whom  he  is 
often  inspired,  Erasmus  does  not  scorn  to  enter  the  primary 
school,  and  to  shape  the  first  exercises  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture, ypon  many  points,  the  thought  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury scholar  is  but  an  echo  of  the  Institutes  of  Oratory,  or 
of  the  educational  es8a3's  of  Fiutorch.  Some  of  his  maxims 
deseiTe  to  be  reproduced  :  "We  learu  with  great  willingness 
from  those  whom  we  love;"  "Parents  themselves  cannot 
properly  bring  up  their  children  if  they  make  themselves 
only  to  be  feared;"  "There  are  children  who  would  be 
killed  sooner  than  made  better  by  blows:  by  mildness  and 
kind  admonitions,  one  may  make  of  them  whatever  he 
■  will;"  "Children  will  learn  to  speak  their  native  tongue 
without  any  weariness,  by  usage  and  practice;"  "Drill  in 
reading  and  writing  is  a  little  bit  tiresome,  and  the  teacher 
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will  IngenioQBly  palliate  the  tedium  by  the  artifice  of  an 
attractive  method;"  "The  ancieots  moulded  toothsome 
dainties  into  the  formB  of  the  letters,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
made  children  swallow  the  alphabet;"  "In  the  matter  of 
grammatical  rules,  instruction  should  at  the  first  be  limited 
to  the  most  simple  ;  "  "  As  the  body  in  infant  years  is  nour- 
ished by  little  portions  distributed  at  intervals,  so  should 
the  mind  of  the  child  be  nurtured  by  items  of  knowledge 
adapted  to  its  weakness,  and  distributed  little  by  little." 

From  out  these  quotattoDS  there  appears  a  method  of 
instmction  that  is  kindly,  lovable,  and  full  of  tenderness  for 
the  young.  Erasmus  claims  for  them  the  nourishing  care 
and  caresses  of  the  mother,  the  familiarity  and  goodness  of 
Uie  father,  cleanliness,  and  even  el^ance  in  the  school,  and 
finally,  the  mildness  and  indulgence  of  the  teacher. 

100.  The  IsaTKuenoN  of  Women.  —  The  scholars  of 
the  Kenaissance  did  not  exclude  women  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  literary  treasures  that  a  recovered  antiquity  had 
disclosed  to  themselves.  Erasmus  admits  '.t^em  to  an  equal 
share. 

In  the  Colloquy  of  the  Abb4  and  the  Educated  Wotnan, 
Magdala  claims  for  herself  the  right  to  leam  Latin,  "  so  that 
she  may  hold  converse  each  day  with  so  many  authors  who 
are  so  eloquent,  so  instructive,  so  wise,  and  such  good  coun- 
sellors," In  the  book  called  Christian  Marriage,  Erasmus 
banters  young  ladies  who  leam  only  to  make  a  bow,  to  hold 
the  hands  crossed,  to  bite  their  lips  when  they  laugh,  to  eat 
and  drink  as  little  as  possible  at  table,  after  having  taken 
ample  porUons  in  private.  More  ambitions  for  the  wife, 
Erasmus  recommends  her  to  pursue  the  studies  which  will 
assist  her  in  educating  her  own  children,  and  in  taking  part 
Id  the  intellectual  life  of  her  husband. 
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Tives,  a  contemporaTy  of  EraBmuB  (1493-1540),  a  Span- 
ish teacher,  expressed  analogous  ideas  in  his  books  on  the 
edncation  of  women,  in  which  he  recommends  joung  women 
to  read  Plato  and  Seneca. 

To  sum  np,  the  pedagt^  of  Erasmus  is  not  without  value ; 
bnt  with  him,  education  ran  the  risk  of  remaining  exclusively 
Greek  and  Latin.  X  humanist  above  everything  else,  he 
granted  but  very  small  place  to  the  sciences,  and  to  history, 
which  it  BofBced  to  skim  over,  as  he  said ;  and,  what  reveals 
bis  inmost  nature,  he  recommended  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  for  this  reason  in  particular,  that  the  writer  will  find 
in  tiie  knowledge  of  nature  an  abundant  source  of  metaphors, 
images,  and  comparisons. 

101.  RAKBI.US  (1488-1553). — WhoUy  different  is  the 
spirit  of  Rabelais,  who,  under  a  fanciful  and  original  form, 
has  sketched  a  complete  system  of  education.  Some  pages 
of  marked  gravity  in  the  midst  of  the  epic  vagabondage  of 
his  burlesque  work,  give  him  the  right  to  appear  in  the  first 
rank  among  those  who  have  reformed  the  art  of  training  and 
developing  the  human  soul.' 

The  pedagogy  of  Rabelais  is  the  first  appearance  of  what 
may  be  called  realism  in  instruction,  in  distinction  fh)m  the 
scholasljc  formalism.  The  author  of  Qargantua  turns  the 
mind  of  the  young  man  towards  objects  truly  worthy  of  oc- 
cupying his  attention.  He  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  future 
reserved  to  scientific  edocatioD,  and  to  the  study  of  nature. 
He  invites  the  mind,  not  to  the  labored  sobtilties  and  com- 
plicated tricks  which  scholasticism  had  brought  into  fashion, 
bnt  to  manly  efforts,  and  to  a  wide  unfolding  of  human 
nature. 

I  8m  aspedallj  the  lollowlDg  chapten:  Book  T.  cbsps.  xiv.,  xv.,  iil. 
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102.  CRrncisH  of  the  Old  Education  :  G-ABOANrnA  and 
£ddemon.  —  In  the  mtiniierB  of  tbe  Bixteentti  century,  the 
keea  satire  of  Rabelais  found  many  opportunitiea  for  di&- 
porting  itself  ;  and  his  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  collection 
of  pamphlets.  Bat  there  ie  -nothii^  that  he  has  pursued 
with  more  sarcasms  than  tbe  education  of  bis  day. 

At  the  outset,  Gargaotua  is  educated  according  to  the 
scholastic  methods.  He  works  for  twenty  years  with  all  his 
might,  and  learns  so  perfectly  the  books  that  be  studies  that 
he  can  recite  them  by  heart,  backwards  and  forwards,  "  and 
yet  his  fatber  discovered  that  all  this  profited  him  nothing ; 
and  what  is  worse,  that  it  made  bim  a  madcap,  a  ninny, 
dreamy,  and  infatuated." 

To  that  unintelligent  and  artificial  training  which  sur- 
charges the  memory,  which  holds  the  pupil  for  long  years 
over  insipid  books,  which  robs  the  mind  of  all  independent 
activity,  which  dulls  mther  than  sharpens  the  intelUgence,  — 
to  all  this  Rabelais  opposes  a  natural  education,  which  appeals 
to  experience  and  to  facts,  which  trains  tbe  young  man,  not 
only  for  the  discussions  of  tbe  schools,  but  for  real  life,  and 
for  intercourse  with  tbe  world,  and  which,  finally,  enriches 
the  intelligence  and  adorns  the  memory  without  stifling  the 
native  graces  and  the  free  activities  of  the  spirit. 

Eudemon,  who,  In  Rabelais'  romance,  represents  the  pupil 
trained  by  the  new  methods,  knows  how  to  think  with  accu- 
racy and  speak  with  facility ;  his  bearing  is  without  bold- 
ness, but  with  confidence.  When  introduced  to  Gargantua, 
be  turns  towards  him,  "cap  in  hand,  with  open  countenance, 
ruddy  lips,  steady  eyes,  and  with  modesty  becoming  a, 
youth " ;  he  salutes  him  elegantly  and  graciously.  To  all 
tbe  pleasant  things  which  Eudemon  says  to  him,  Gai^antua 
finds  nothing  to  say  in  reply :  "  His  countenance  appeared 
as  though  be  bad  taken  to  crying  immoderately ;  he  hid  his 
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face  in  his  cap,  and  not  a  single  word  coald  be  drawn  from 

In  these  two  pnpils,  so  different  in  manner,  Rabelais  ha» 
personified  two  contrasted  methods  of  education :  that  which, 
by  mechanical  exercises  of  -memory,  enfeebles  and  dulk 
the  inteUigence;  and  that  which,  with  larger  grants  cl 
libertj',  develops  keen  intelligences,  and  ftank  and  open 
characters. 

103.  TnE  New  Education.  —  Let  us  now  notice  with 
some  detail  how  Rabelais  conceives  this  Dew  education.' 
After  having  thrown  into  sharp  relief  the  faults  con- 
tracted by  Gargantua  in  the  school  of  his  first  teachers,  be 
entniBts  him  to  a  preceptor,  Fonocrates,  who  ia  charged  with 
correcting  his  faults,  aud  with  re-moulding  him ;  he  is  to 
employ  his  own  principles  in  the  government  of  his  pupil. 

Pouocrates  proceeds  slowly  at  first;  he  considers  that 
*'  nature  does  not  endure  sudden  changes  without  great 
violence."  He  studies  and  observes  his  pupil;  he  wishes  to 
judge  of  his  natural  disposition.  Then  he  sets  himself  to 
work ;  he  undertakes  a  general  recasting  of  the  character  and 
spirit  of  Gargantua,  while  directing,  at  the  same  time,  his 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education. 

104.  Physical  Education.  —  Hygiene  and  gymnastics, 
oleaDltnosB  which  protects  tbe  body,  and  exercise  which 
strengthens  it,  —  these  two  essential  parts  of  physical  edu- 

I  The  contrut  betireeD  the  generU  qnitem  of  edncatloD  that  calmia- 
aMd  with  the  Befocm^tlon,  and  the  Hruteni  that  bad  its  rise  at  the  wne 
period,  is  lo  marked  that  there  Is  an  historical  propriety  in  calling  the  flrat 
Om  old  education,  and  tlie  lecond,  of  later,  the  new  educallon.  Recollect- 
ing tbe  lendeney  of  tiM  human  mind  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  an 
opposite  eilreme,  we  may  sospect  that  tbe  final  state  ol  educational 
tLonght  and  pnctira  will  represent  a  mean  between  these  two  contrasted 
•jVtems:  it  ia  IncoiMeiTable  that  the  old  was  wboll;  wrong,  or  that  tbe 
MW  U  wholly  TishL    (P.) 
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cation  receive  equal  attention  from  RabeUie.  Eragmns 
ttiought  it  waa  nonsense  ("  ne  rime  d,  rien  ")  to  iraeh  more 
than  once  a^la;.  Gai^antaa,  on  the  contrary,  after  eatiag, 
bathes  his  hands  and  his  eyes  in  fresh  water.  Rabelais  does 
not  forget  that  he  has  been  a  phyeician  ;  he  omits  no  detail 
relative  to  the  care  of  the  body,  even  the  most  repugnant. 
He  is  far  from  believing,  with  the  mystics  of  the  Middle 
Age,  that  it  is  permissible  to  lodge  knowledge  in  a  sordid 
body,  and  that  a  foul  or  neglected  exterior  is  not  unbeflttang 
virtuous  souls.  The  first  preceptors  of  Gai^antua  said  that 
it  sufficed  to  comb  one's  hair  "  with  the  four  fingers  and  the 
thumb ;  and  that  whoever  combed,  washed,  and  cleansed 
himself  otherwise,  was  losing  his  time  in  this  world."  With 
Ponocrates,  Gai^antua  reforms  his  habits,  and  tries  to  re- 
semble Endemon,  "  whose  hair  was  so  neatly  combed,  who 
was  so  well  dressed,  of  such  fine  appearance,  and  was  so 
modest  in  his  bearing,  that  he  much  more  resembled  a  little 
angel  than  a  man." 

Rabelais  attaches  equal  importance  to  gymnastics,  to  walk- 
ing, and  to  active  life  in  the  open  air.  He  does  not  allow 
Gai^antua  to  grow  pale  over  his  books,  and  to  protract  his 
stndy  into  the  night.  After  the  morning's  lessons,  he  takes 
him  out  to  play.  Tennis  and  ball  follow  the  application  to 
books  :  "  He  exercises  his  body  just  as  vigoronsly  as  he  had 
before  exercised  his  mind."  And  sO,  after  the  study  of  the 
afternoon  till  the  supper  hour,  Gargantua  devotes  hia  time 
to  physical  exercises.  Riding,  wrestling,  swimming,  every 
species  of  physical  recreation,  gymnastics  under  all  its  forms, 
— there  ia  nothing  which  Gargantua  does  not  do  to  give  f^lity 
to  his  limbs  and  to  strengthen  his  muscles.  Here,  as  in 
other  places,  Rabelais  stretches  a  point,  and  purposely  resorts 
to  exaggeration  in  order  to  make  his  thought  better  compre- 
hended.    It  would  require  days  of  several  times  twenty-ruur 
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hours,  in  order  that  a.  real  man  could  find  the  time  to  do  all 
that  the  aathor  of  Gargantua  requires  of  his  giant.  In  con- 
trast with  the  long  asceticism  of  the  Middle  Age,  he  proposes 
a  real  revelry  of  gymnastics  for  the  colossal  body  of  his  hero. 
We  will  not  foi^et  that  here,  as  in  alt  the  other  parts  of 
Rabelais'  work,  fiction  is  ever  mingled  with  fact,  Rabelais 
wrote  for  giants,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  demand 
gigantesqne  eOorts  of  them.  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
exact  ttiooght  of  the  author,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  his 
fantastic  exaggerations  to  human  proportions. 

105.  Intellxctual  EDUcaTioN.  —  For  the  mind,  as  for 
the  body,  Rabelais  requires  prodigies  of  activity.  Gargantua 
rises  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
day  is  filled  with  study.  For  the  indolent  contemplations  of 
the  Middle  Age,  Rabelais  substitutes  an  incessant  effort  and 
an  intense  acUvity  of  the  mind.  Gargantua  first  studies  the 
ancient -languages,  and  the  first  place  is  given  to  Greek., 
which  Rabelais  rescues  from  the  long  discredit  into  which  it 
had  fallen  in  the  Middle  Age,  as  is  proved  by  the  vulgar 
adage,  "  OrtBcum  eat,  non  legitw." 

"  Now,  all  disciplines  are  restored,  and  the  languages  rein- 
stated, —  Greek  (without  which  it  is  a  shame  for  a  person 
to  call  himself  learned),  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Latin.  There 
are  very  elegant  and  correct  editions  in  use,  which  have  been 
invented  in  my  age  by  divine  inspiration,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  artillery  was  invented  by  diabolic  suggestion.  The 
whole  world  is  full  of  wise  men,  of  learned  teachers,  and  of 
very  large  libraries,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  neither  in  the 
time  of  Plato  nor  in  that  of  Cicero,  nor  in  that  of  Papinian, 
were  there  such  opportunities  for  study  as  we  see  to-day." 

Like  all  his  contemporaries.  Rabelais  is  an  enthusiast  in 
classical  learning ;  but  he  is  distinguished  from  them  by  a 
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very  decided  taste  for  the  sdences,  and  in  particular  for  the 
natnral  sciences. 

106.  The  Physical  and  Naturai.  Sciences.  — The  Mid- 
dle Age  had  completely  neglected  the  study  of  natnre.  The 
art  of  observing  was  ignored  by  those  subtile  dialecticians, 
who  would  know  nothing  of  the  physical  world  except  through 
the  theories  of  Aristotle  or  the  dt^mas  of  the  sacred  books  ; 
who  attached  no  value  to  the  study  of  the  material  UDiveree, 
the  transient  and  despised  abode  of  immortal  souls;  and 
who,  moreover,  flattered  themselves  that  they  conld  discover 
at  the  end  of  their  syllogiams  all  that  was  necessary  to  know 
about  it.  Babelats  is  certainly  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  of 
that  grand  school  of  educators  who  place  the  sciences  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  studies  worthy  of  human  thought. 

The'  scholar  of  the  Middle  Age  knew  nothing  of  the 
world.  Gargantua  requires  of  his  son  that  be  shall  know  It 
under  all  ite  aspecte  : 

"  As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature,"  he  writes 
to  Pantagruel,  "  I  would  have  you  devote  yourself  to  them 
with  great  care,  so  that  there  shall  be  neither  sea,  river,  nor 
fountain,  whose  fish  you  do  not  know.  All  the  birds  of  the 
air,  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  fl-uite  of  the  forests,  all  the 
grasses  of  the  earth,  all  the  metals  concealed  in  the  depths 
of  the  abysses,  the  precious  stones  of  the  entire  East  and 
South,  —  none  of  these  should  be  unknown  to  you.  By  fre- 
quent dissections,  acquire  a  knowle<%e  of  the  other  world, 
which  is  man.  In  a  word,  I  point  out  a  new  world  of 
knowledge." 

Nothing  is  omitted,  it  is  observed,  from  what  constitutes 
the  science  of  the  universe  or  the  knowledge  of  man.    . 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  Rabelais  wishes  his  pupil 
not  only  to  know,  but  to  love  and  experience  nature.     He 
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recommends  hia  pupils  to  go  and  read  the  Oeorgics  of  Virgil 
in  the  mitjat  of  meadova  and  woods.  The  precursor  of 
Roassean  on  this  point  aa  upon  some  others,  he  thinks  there 
is  a  gain  in  spiritual  health  by  refreshing  the  imagination  and 
giving  repose  to  the  spirit,  through  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

R>Docrates,  in  order  to  afford  Gargantna  distraction  ftSQi 
his  extreme  attention  to  study,  recommended  once  each 
month  Hotne  very  clear  and  serene  day,  on  which  they  set  out 
at  an  early  hour  bum  the  city,  and  went  to  Chantilly,  or 
Boulogne,  or  Montrouge,  or  Pont  Charenton,  or  Vannes,  or 
Saint  CloudT  And  there  they  passed  the  whole  day  in  play- 
ing, eiDging,  dancing,  frolicking  in  some  fine  meadow, 
hunting  for  sparrows,  collecting  pebbles,  fishing  for  frogs 
and  crabs.' 
-/ 

,'  107.  OnjECr  Lebsohs.  —  In  the  scheme  of  studies  planned 
by  Rabelais,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  always  on  the  alert, 
even  at  table.  There,  instruction  takes  place  while  talking. 
The  conversation  bears  upon  the  food,  upon  the  objecte 
which  attract  the  attention  of  Gar^ntua,  upon  the  nature 
and  properties  of  water,  wine,  bread,  and  salt.  Every  sen- 
sible object  becomes  material  for  questions  and  explanations. 
Gai^antua  often  takes  walks  across  fields,  and  he  studies 
botany  in  the  open  country-,  "  passing  through  meadows  or 
other  grassy  places,  observing  trees  and  plants,  comparing 
them  with  ancient  books  where  they  are  described,  .  .  .  and 
taking  handfula  of  them  home."  There  are  but  few  didactic 
lessons;  intuitive  instruction,  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
objects  themselves,  such  is  the  melJiod  of  Rabelais.  It  is 
in  the  same  spirit  that  be  sends  his  pupil  to  visit  the  stores 
of  the  silversmiths,  the  founderies,  the  alchemists'  labora- 

>  BookL  oliap.  xziT. 
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tones,  and  shops  of  all  kinds,  —  real  scientific  ezcimions, 
audi  a^  are  io  vogne  to-day.  Rabelais  would  form  a  com- 
plete man,  skilled  in  art  and  indnstr;,  and  also  capable,  like 
tbe  Bmile  of  Eouaseaii,  of  devoting  himself  to  maanal  labor. 
When  the  weather  is  rainy,  and  walking  impracticable,  Gar- 
gantna  employs  his  time  in  splitting  and  sawing  wood,  and 
in  threshing  grain  in  the  bam. 

108.  ArntAcnvE  Methods.  —  By  a  reaction  against  the 
irksome  routine  of  the  Middle  Age,  Rabelais  would  have 
his  pupil  study  while  playing,  and  even  learn  mathematics 
"  through  recreation  and  amusement."  It  is  in  handling 
playing-cards  that  Gargantua  is  taught  thousands  of  "  new 
inventions  which  relate  to  the  science  of  numbers."  The 
same  course  is  followed  in  geometry  and  astronomy.  The 
accomplishments  are  not  neglected,  especially  fencing.  G>ar- 
gantua  is  an  enonnoua  man,  who  is  to  be  developed  In  all 
directions.  The  fine  arts,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  are 
not  strangeTB  to  him.  The  hero  of  Rabelais  represents,  not 
BO  much  an  individual  man,  as  a  collective  being  who  per- 
sonifies the  whole  of  society,  with  all  the  variety  of  its  new 
aspirations,  and  with  all  the  intensity  of  its  multiplied  needs. 
Wliile  the  Middle  Age,  through  a  narrow  spirit,  left  in  inac- 
tion certain  natural  tendencies,  Rabelais  calls  them  all  into 
life,  without  choice,  it  is  true,  and  without  discrimination, 
with  the  whole  ardor  of  an  emancipated  imagination. 

109.  Religious  Education.  — In  respect  of  religion  as  of 
everything  else,  Rabelais  is  the  adversary  of  an  education 
wholly  exterior  and  of  pure  form.  He  ridicules  his  Gargan- 
tua, who,  before  his  intellectual  conversion,  when  he  was 
still  at  the  school  of  "  his  preceptors,  the  sophists,"  goes  to 
church,  after  a  hearty  dinner,  to  hear  twenty-six  or  thirty 

What  he  sul>alitntes  for  this  exterior  devotion,  for 
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this  ftbnse  of  anperficial  practices,  is  a  real  feeling  of  piety, 
and  die  direct  reading  of  tfae  eacred  texts:  "It  is  while 
Oargantua  was  being  dressed  that  there  was  read  to  him  a 
page  of  Diviae  Scripture." '  Still  more,  it  is  the  iotimate  aod 
personal  adoration  "  of  the  great  paalmodist  of  the  universe," 
excited  by  the  atady  of  the  works  of  God.  Grargantua  aod 
his  master,  PoDocrates,  have  scarcely  risen  when  they  observe 
the  state  of  the  heavens,  and  admire  the  celestial  vanlt.  I-n 
the  evening  they  devote  themselves  to  the  same  contempla- 
tion. After  his  meals,  as  before  going  to  sleep,  Gargantaa 
offers  prayers  to  God,  to  adore  Him,  to  confirm  his  faith,  to 
glorify  Him  for  His  boundless  goodness,  to  thank  Him  for 
all  the  time  past,  and  to  recommend  himself  to  Him  for  the 
time  to  come.  The  religious  feeling  of  Rabelais  proceeds  at 
the  same  time,  both  from  the  sentiment  which  provoked  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  of  which  he  came  near  being  an 
adherent,  and  from  tendencies  still  more  modem, — those,  for 
example,  which  animate  the  deistic  philosophy  of  Bonssean. 

I 

110.  Moral  Education.  — Those  who  know  Rabelais  only 
by  reputation,  or  through  some  of  his  innumerable  drolleries, 
will  perhaps  be  astonished  that  the  Jovial  author  can  be 
counted  a  teacher  of  morals.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
misunderstand  the  sincere  and  lofty  inspiration  of  such  pas- 
sages as  this : 

"  Because,  according  to  the  wise  Solomon,  wisdom  does 
not  enter  into  a  malevolent  soul,  and  knowledge  without  con- 
scieoce  is  but  the  ruin  of  the  soul ;  it  becomes  yon  to  serve,  to 
love,  and  to  fear  God,  and  to  place  on  Him  all  your  thoughts, 

1  Babelaii  TaeommendB  the  etod;  ot  Hebrew,  w>  tbnt  the  8«cred  books 
nwylMkiKifniliithelFOTlglDBl  form.  In  some  place  he  wyi:  "IloTemocb 
Toore  to  hear  Uie  Qospel  lliaii  to  he>r  the  lUe  of  Saint  Margaret  or  Bome 
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all  yonr  hopes.  ...  Be  suspiciouB  of  the  eirora  of  the  world. 
Apply  not  yoar  heart  to  vanity,  for  this  hfe  is  traneitor}' ; 
bat  the  word  of  Grod  endures  forever.  Be  useful  to  all  your 
neighbors,  and  love  them  as  yourself.     Revere  your  teachers, 

*  the  grace  which  God  has  given  you  receive  not  id  raiu.  And 
when  yon  think  you  have  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  ac- 
quired by  this  means,  return  to  me,  so  that  I  may  see  yon, 
and  give  you  my  benediction  before  I  die.'" 

-^  111.  Montaigne  (1533-1692)  anti  Rabelais. — Between 
Erasmas,  the  learned  humanist,  exclusively  devoted  to  belles- 
lettres,  and  Rabelais,  the  bold  innovator,  who  extends  as  far 
as  possible  the  limits  of  the  intelligence,  and  who  causes  the 
entire  encycloptedia  of  human  knowledge  to  enter  the  brain 
of  his  pupil  at  the  risk  of  splitting  it  open,  Montaigne 
occupies  an  intermediate  place,  with  his  circumspect  and 
conservative  tendencies,  with  his  discreet  and  moderate  ped- 
agogy, the  enemy  of  all  excesses.  It  seemed  that  Rabelais 
would  develop  all  the  faculties  equally,  and  place  all 
studies,  letters,  and  sciences  upon  the  same  footing.  Mon- 
taigne demands  a  choice.  (Between  the  different  faculties  he 
attempts  particularly  to  train  the  judgment  j)  among  tlie  dif- 
ferent knowledges,  he  recommends  by  preference  those  which 
form  sound  and  sensible  minds.  Ralielais  overdrives  mind 
and  body.  He  dreams  of  an  extravagant  course  of  instruc- 
tion   where    every    science   shall   be   studied   exhaust! vol v-' 

1  Booh  n.  chap.  vin. 

3  This  paDsophic  Bcbsme  of  '. 
Beatbam,  in  his  Chrettomatlih 
lion.  It  seemi  to  hava  been  f 
education  ia  mudi  the  same  ' 
human  activity:  that  there  ia  n 
bIod  all  tliB  knowledge  we  ue 
agencies  we  need  for  locomotio: 
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Hontaigme  eimply  demands  that  "  oae  taste  the  upper 
crust  of  the  sciences";  that  one  akim  over  tiiem  without 
going  into  them  deeply,  "  in  French  fashion."  In  his  view, 
a  well-made  bead  ia  worth  more  than  a  head  well  filled.  It 
is  not  so  much  to  accumulate,  to  amass,  knowledge,  as  to 
assimilate  as  much  of  it  as  a  prudent  intelligence  can  digest 
without  fatigue.  In  a  word,  while  Riibelais  sits  down,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  banquet  of  knowledge  with  an  aridity  which 
recalls  the  gluttony  of  the  PantagrueUan  repasts,  Montaigne 
is  a  delicate  conuoisseur,  who  would  only  satisfy  with  dis- 
cretion a  regulated  appetite. 

112.  The  Personal  Education  of  Montaigne. — One 
often  becomes  teacher  through  recollection  of  his  personal 
education.  This  is  what  happened  to  Montaigne.  His  ped- 
^ogy  is  at  once  an  imitation  of  the  methods  which  a  father 
full  of  solicitude  had  himself  applied  to  him,  and  a  protest 
agtunst  the  defects  and  the  vices  of  tbe  college  of  Guienne, 
which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  six  years.  The  borne 
education  of  Montaigne  affords  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
a  child  who  develops  freely.  My  spirit,  he  himself  says,  was 
trained  with  all  gentleness  and  freedom,  without  severity  or 
constraint.  His  father,  skilful  iu  his  tender  care,  had  him 
awakened  each  morning  at  the  sound  of  musical  instruments, 
so  as  to  spare  him  those  brusque  alarms  that  are  bad  pre- 
parations for  toil.  In  a  word,  he  applied  to  him  that  tem- 
pered discipline,  at  once  indulgent  and  firm,  equally  removed 
from  com|)lacency  and  harshness,  which  Montaigne  has 
christened  with  the  name  of  severe  mildness.  Another  char- 
acteristic of  Montaigne's  education  is,  that  he  learned  Latin 
as  one  learns  his  native  tongue.  His  father  had  surrounded 
him  with  domestics  and  teachers  who  conversed  with  him 
only  in  Latin.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  at  the  age  of  six 
he  was  so  proficient  in  the  language  of  Cicero,  that  the  best 
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Latiniets  of  the  time  feared  to  addreaa  him  {craignissertt  H 
raccoBler) .  On  tbe  otber  hand,  he  knew  no  more  of  French 
than  he  did  of  Arabic'  It  ia  evident  that  Montaigne's  father 
had  taken  a  false  ronte,  but  at  least  Montaigne  derived  a  jnst 
coneeption  from  this  experience,  namely,  that  the  methods 
ordinarily  pursued  in  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  are  too 
slow  and  too  mechanical ;  that  an  abuse  b  made  of  rules, 
and  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  t<)  practice:  "No 
doubt  but  Greek  and  Laiin  are  very  great  ornaments,  and 
of  veg?  great  use,  hut  we  buy  them  too  dear," ' 

At  the  college  of  Guienoe,  where  he  passed  seven  years, 
Montaigne  learned  to  detest  corporal  chastisements  and  the 
hard  discipline  of  the  scholars  of  his  day :  "  .  .  .  Instead  of 
tempting  and  alluring  children  to  letters  by  apt  and  gentle 
ways,  our  pedants  do  in  truth  present  nothing  before  them 
but  rods  and  ferules,  horror  and  cruelty.  Away  with  this 
violence!  away  with  this  compulsion  1  than  which,  I  certainly 
helieve,  nothing  more  dulls  and  degenerates  a  well-descended 
nature.  .  .  .  The  strict  government  of  most  of  our  colleges 
has  evermore  displeased  me.  .  .  .  'Tis  the  true  house  of 
correction  of  imprisoned  youth.  .  .  .  Do  but  come  in  when 
they  are  about  their  lesson,  and  yon  shall  bear  nothing  but 
the  outcries  of  boys  under  execution,  with  the  thundering 
noise  of  their  Pedagogues,  drunk  with  fury,  to  make  up  the 
consort.  A  pretty  way  this !  to  tempt  these  tender  and 
timoi-ous  souls  to  love  their  book,  with  a  furious  counte- 
nance, and  a  rod  in  hand.     A  cursed  and  pernicious  way  of 

>  "  I  was  atwTe  six  years  of  age  before  I  oodenitoad  cither  French  or 
FerigoTdian  atif  more  than  Arabic,  and  irlthcmt  art,  book,  grammu',  or 
precept,  whipping,  or  the  experience  of  a  tear,  had  by  that  tima  learned  to 
apeak  aa  pure  Latin  as  my  master  bimsell."  Eitaya,  Book  Lctaap.  zzv. 
Id  this  chapter  I  have  seversl  times  quoted  bom  Cotton's  tnuudaUon. 
(London:  ini.)     (P.) 

3  Book  L  chap.  ZXT. 
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proceeding.  .  .  .  How  mncli  more  decent  woald  it  be  to  see 
their  classes  strewed  with  green  leaves  and  fine  flowers,  than 
with  blood;  etumpa  of  birch  and  willows?  Were  it  left  to 
my  ordering,  I  should  paint  the  school  witii  the  pictures  of 
Joy  and  Gladness,  Flora  and  the  Graces  .  .  .  that  where 
their  profit  is,  they  might  hare  their  pleasure  too." ' 

113.  Importance  of  a  Gekeral  rathkr  than  a  Special 
Education.  —  If  Montaigne,  in  different  chapters  of  his 
esaajB,'  has  given  passing  attention  to  pedagogical  questions, 
it  is  not  only  tbrongh  &  recollection  of  his  own  years  of  ap- 
preuticesfaip,  but  also  becauee  of  his  judgment  as  a  philos- 
opher, that  "  the  greatest  and  most  important  task  of  human 
understanding  b  in  those  matters  which  concern  the  nurture 
and  instruction  of  children." 

For  him,  education  is  the  art  of  forming  men,  and  not 
specialists.  This  he  explains  in  bis  original  manner  under 
the  form  of  an  anecdote  ; 

"  Going  to  Orieans  one  day,  I  met  in  that  plain  this  side 
Cleiy,  two  pedants  who  were  going  towards  Bordeaux, 
about  fift^  paces  distant  from  one  another.  Still  further 
back  of  thefti,  I  saw  a  troop  of  horse,  and  at  their  head  a 
gentleman  who  was  the  late  Count  de  la  Rocbefoucault.  One 
of  my  company  inquired  of  the  foremost  of  these  dominies, 
who  that  gentleman  was  who  was  following  him.  He  had 
not  obBer\-ed  the  train  that  was  following  after,  and  thought 
that  the  question  related  to  his  companion ;  and  so  he 
replied  pleasantly,  'He  is  not  agentleman,  but  a  grammarian, 
and  I  am  a  tc^cian.'  Now,  as  we  are  here  concerned  in  the 
training,  not  of  a  grammarian,  or  of  a  logician,  but  of  a 

'  Book  I.  chap.  xzv. 

s  See  particularly  Chap.  iiiy.  of  Book  1.,  Of  Pfdrmtry ;  Cbap.  iiv. 
Book  I.,  0/lhe  Education  0/ CMldren  ;  Cbap.  Till.  Book  IL,  O/thtAffee- 
tian  o/FMHen  to  their  Children. 
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complete  gentleman,  we  will  let  those  who  will  abnse  their 
leisure  ;  but  we  have  bueincsB  of  another  nature." ' 

It  is  true  that  Montaigne  says  gentleman,  and  not  simply 
man  ;  but  in  reality  hie  thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eou8- 
Beau  and  of  all  those  who  require  a  general  education  of  tiie 
human  soul. 

114.  The  Purpose  of  Imothuction.  —  From  what  has  now 
been  s^d,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Montaigne,  letters  and  other  studies  are  but  the  means  or 
instrument,  and  not  the  aim  and  end  of  instruction.  The 
author  of  the  Essays  does  not  yield  to  the  literary  craze, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  took  certain  scholars  captive, 

J  and  made  the  ideal  of  education  to  consist  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  ancjent  languiiges.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  him 
that  a  pupil  has  learned  to  write  in  Latin ;  what  he  does 
require,  is  that  he  become  better  and  more  prudent,  and  have 
a  sounder  judgment.  "If  his  soul  be  not  put  into  better 
rhythm,  if  the  judgment  be  not  better  settled,  I  would  rather 
have  him  spend  his  time  at  tennis."' 

115.  Education  of  the  Judgment. — Montaigne  has 
expressed  his  dominant  thought  on  education  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  He  is  preoccupied  with  the  training  of  the 
judgment,  and  on  this  point  we  might  quote  whole  pages  : 

"...  According  to  the  fashion  in  which  we  are  instructed, 
it  is  not  singular  that  neither  scholars  nor  masters  become 
more  able,  although  they  become  more  wise.  In  fact,  our 
parents  devote  their  care  and  expense  to  furnishing  our  heads 
with  knowledge ;  but  to  judgment  and  virtue  no  additions 
are  made.  Say  of  a  passer-by  to  people,  '  O  what  a  learned 
man  ! '  and  of  another,  '  O  wliat  a  good  man  goes  there  ! ' 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes  and  attention  towards 

1  Book  L  chap.  xsT.  *  Book  I.  chap.  xxiv. 
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the  fonner.  There  should  be  a  third  to  cry,  '  0  the  block- 
heads I '  ilea  are  quick  to  inquire,  '  Does  he  know  Greek 
or  Latin?  Does  he  write  in  verse  or  in  prose?'  But 
whether  he  has  become  better  or  more  prudent,  which  is  the 
principal  thing,  this  receives  not  the  least  notice ;  whereas 
we  ought  to  inquire  who  is  the  lietter  learned,  rather  than 
who  is  the  more  learned?" 

"We  labor  only  at  filling  the  memory,  and  leave  the  under- 
standing and  the  cooBcience  void.  Just  as  birds  sometimes 
go  in  quest  of  grain,  and  bring  it  in  their  bills  without  taating 
it  themselveB,  to  make  of  it  mouthfuls  for  their  young ;  so 
our  pedants'go  rummaging  in  books  for  knowledge,  only  to 
hold  it  at  their  tongues'  end,  and  then  distribute  it  to  their 
pupils.'" 

116.  Stcdiks  Recoumended.  —  The  practical  and  utili- 
tarian mind  of  Montaigne  dictates  to  him  his  programme  of 
studies.  With  him  it  is  not  a  question  of  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  the  sciences ;  disinterested  studies  are  not  his. 
affair.  If  Rabelais  proposed  to  develop  the  speculative 
faculties,  Montaigne,  on  the  contrary,  is  preoccupied  with 
the  practical  faculties,  and  he  inakee.  everything  Bubordinate 
•  to  morals.  For  example,  he  would  have  history  learned,  not 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  the  facts,  but  of  appreciating  them. 
It  is  not  so  necessary  to  imprint  in  the  memory  of  the  child 
"  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Carthage  as  the  character  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Scipio,  nor  so  much  where  Marcellus  died  as  why  it 
was  unworthy  of  his  dutj-  that  he  died  there."' 

And  BO  in  philosophy,  it  is  not  the  general  knowledge  of 
man  and  nature  that  Montaigne  esteems  and  recommendB ; 
but  only  those  parts  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  morals  and 
active  life. 

1  Book  I.  chap.  XXIV.  *  Book  I.  chap.  zxv. 
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"  It  is  a  pit;  tiiat  matters  should  be  at  such  a  pass  aa  tbev 
are  in  onr  time,  that  philoaophy,  even  with  people  of  under- 
standing,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and  fanciful  name, 
a  thing  of  no  use  and  no  value,  either  for  opinion  or  for 
action.  I  think  that  it  is  the  love  of  quibbling  that  has 
caused  things  to  take  this  turn.  .  .  .  Philosophy  is  that 
which  teaches  us  to  live."  * 

117.  Eddcational  Methods.  —  An  education  purely 
bookish  is  not  to  Montiugne's  taste.  He  counts  less  upon 
books  than  upon  experience  and  mingling  with  men ;  upon 
the  observation  of  things,  and  upon  the  natural  suggestions 
of  the  mind : 

"For  learning  to  judge  well  and  speak  well,  whatever 
presents  itself  to  our  eyes  serves  as  a  sufficient  book.  The 
knavery  of  a  page,  the  blunder  of  a  servant,  a  table  witti- 
cism, —  all  such  things  are  so  many  new  things  to  think 
about.  And  for  this  purpose  conversation  with  men  b 
wonderfully  helpful,  and  so  is  a  visit  to  foreign  lands  .  .  . 
to  bring  back  the  customs  of  those  nations,  and  their  man- 
ners, and  to  whet  and  sharpen  our  wits  by  rubbing  them  upon 
those  of  others.'' 

"...  The  lesson  will  be  given,  sometimes  by  conversation, 
sometimes  bj-  book.  .  ,  .  Let  the  child  examine  every 
man's  talent,  a  peasant,  a  mason,  a  passer-by.  Put  into  his 
head  an  honest  curiosity  in  everything.  Let  him  observe 
whatever  is  curious  in  his  surroundings,  —  a  fine  house,  a 
delicate  fountain,  an  eminent  man,  the  scene  of  an  ancient 
battle,  the  routes  of  Ctesar,  or  of  Charlemagne.  .  .  ."  ' 

Things  abonld  precede  words.  On  this  point  Montaigne 
anticipates  Comenius,  Rousseau,  and  all  modern  educators. 
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"  Let  OOF  pupil  be  provided  with  thiiigB ;  wxirds  will 
ft^ow  only  too  fast."  > 

' '  The  world  is  given  to  babbling  ;  I  hardly  ever  saw  a  man 
who  did  not  rather  prate  too  much,  than  speak  too  little. 
Yet  tlie  half  of  our  life  goes  in  that  way ;  we  are  kept  four  or 
five  years  in  learning  words.  ..."  * 

"  This  is  not  saying  that  it  is  not  a  flue  and  good  thing  to 
speak  well ;  but  not  so  good  as  it  is  made  out  to  be.  I  am 
Texed  tliat  our  life  is  so  much  occupied  with  all  this." 

118.  How  WE  SH0UiJ>BBAD. — Montaigne  has  keenly  Criti- 
cised the  abnse  of  books:  "  I  would  not  have  this  boy  of 
ours  imprisoned,  and  made  a  slave  to  his  book.  ...  I  would 
not  have  his  spirit  cow'd  and  sobdu'd  by  applying  him  to  the 
Tfuik,  and  tormenting  him,  as  some  do,  foarteen  or  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  and  so  make  a  pack-horse  of  him.  Neither 
should  I  think  it  good,  when,  by  a  solitary  and  melancholic 
complexion,  he  is  discovered  to  be  much  addicted  to  his 
book,  to  nourish  that  humor  in  him,  for  that  renders  them 
nnfit  for  civil  conversation,  and  diverts  them  from  better 
employments."* 

Bat  while  he  advises  against  excess  in  reading,  he  has 
admirably  defined  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  read. 
Above  all,  he  says,  let  ns  assimilate  and  appropriate  what 
we  read.  Let  the  work  of  the  reader  resemble  that  of  bees, 
that,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  tap  the  fiowers  for  their  sweet 

1  Has  not  this  extravagant  prefeience  for  tblogs,  aa  dlsUngniahed  boin 
woids,  become  a  new  sapeistltlon  in  «dneatioiial  theory?  Coosidering  the 
mlsiue  maile  of  words  by  Bcbolaaticiam, it  was  timetor  Montaigne  to  Bomniou 
the  attention  ontwuds  to  sensible  realities;  but  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  valid  fpround  fartbe  alnolnCB  rule  of  modem  pedagogy,  ' 
"  fint  the  idea,  then  the  term."  In  actual  experience,  there  is  no  invariable 
■eqnence.  The  really  important  thing  ia,  that  (erm*  be  oKKfeii^niflconf.  (P.) 

*  Book  I.  ohap.  xzv. 

*  Book  Lohap.  XXV. 
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Juices,  and  make  them  into  honey,  which  is  no  longer  thyme 
nor  marjoram.  la  other  terms,  we  should  read  with  reflec- 
tion, and  with  a  critical  spirit,  while  mastering  the  thoughts 
of  the  author  by  our  personal  judgment,  without  ever  be- 
coming slaves  to  them. 

119,  Montaigne's  Errors.  —  Montaigne'a  greatest  fault,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  that  he  is  somewhat  heartless.  Some- 
what of  an  egoist  and  Epicurean,  he  celebrates  only  the 
easy  virtues  that  are  attained  "by  shady  routes  through 
green  meadows  and  fragrant  flowers."  Has  be  himself  ever 
pierformed  painful  duties  that  demand  eSortP  To  love  child- 
ren, he  waits  till  tbey  are  amiable ;  while  tiiey  are  small,  he 
disdains  them,  and  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  him ; 

"  I  cannot  entertain  that  passion  of  dandling  and  caressing 
an  infant,  scarcely  born,  having  as  yet  neither  motion  of 
soul  nor  shape  of  body  distinguishable,  by  which  they  can 
render  themselves  amiable ;  and  have  not  suffered  them  to 
be  nursed  near  me.  .  .  ." '  "  Never  take,  and,  still  less, 
never  give,  to  the  women  of  your  household  the  care  of  the 
feeding  of  your  children !  " 

Montaigne  joined  precept  to  example.  He  somewhere  saye 
unfeelingly:  "My  children  all'  died  while  at  nurse."*  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  man  of  letters  ought  to  prefer 

>  Book  II.  chap.  vm. 

<  I  am  not  Bare  tiiat  this  remark  doea  not  do  MODtaigne  Injustice,  raped' 
allywben  we  consider  Uie  cotiDoctioQ  In  wliich  the  original  remark  Is  made: 
"I  am  of  opinion  tbat  what  is  not  la  be  done  b?  reason,  prudence,  and 
address.  Is  never  to  be  effected  by  force.  I  royself  was  brought  op  after 
that  manner;  and  they  tell  tne  that,  in  all  my  fltsC  age,  I  aerel  felt  the  rod 
but  twice,  Bud  then  very  easily.  I  have  practised  the  same  method  with  my 
children,  who  all  ot  them  dy'd  at  nnrse;  bat  Leonora,  my  only  daagbter,  is 
arriTedtotbe  age  of  sii  years  and  upvfards  withoat  other  correction  for 
her  oiiildlsh  fanlts  than  words  only,  and  diose  very  gentle."  Book  IL 
chap.  vni.    (P.) 
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hia  writings  to  lus  children :   "  The  births  of  our  iatelligeiice 
are  the  children  the  most  truly  our  own." ' 

120.  Incompleteness  of  his  Views  oh  the  Educa^tion 
or  WouEN.  —  Another  mental  defect  in  Montaigne  is,  that, 
by  reason  of  his  moderation  and  coDserratism,  he  remains  a 
little  narrow.  High  conceptions  of  human  destiny  are  not 
to  be  expected  of  him ;  his  manner  of  conceiving  of  It  is 
mean  and  commonplace.  This  lack  of  intellectual  breadth 
is  especially  manifest  in  his  reflections  on  the  education  of 
women.  Montaigne  is  of  that  number,  who,  through  false 
gallantry,  would  keep  woman  in  a  state  of  ignorance  on  the 
pretext  that  instruction  would  mar  her  natural  charms. 
In  their  case,  he  would  prohibit  even  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
because,  he  says,  that  would  "  conceal  her  charms  tinder 
borrowed  charms."  Women  should  be  content  with  the 
advantages  which  their  sex  assures  to  them.  With  the 
knowledge  which  they  naturally  have,  "  they  command 
with  the  switch,  and  rule  both  the  regents  and  the  schools." 
However,  he  afterwards  thinks  better  of  it ;  but  in  his  con- 
cessions there  is  more  of  contempt  than  in  his  prohibitions : 
"  If,  however,  it  displeases  them  to  make  us  any  concessions 
whatever,  and  they  are  determined,  through  cariosity,  to 
know  something  of  books,  poetry  is  an  amusement  befitting 
their  needs ;  for  it  is  a  wanton,  crafty  art,  disguised,  all  for 
pleasure,  all  for  show,  just  as  they  arer*' ' 
The  followii^  passage  may  also  be  quoted: — 
"  When  I  see  them  tampering  with  rhetoric,  law,  logic, 
and  the  like,  so  improper  and  nnnecessary  for  their  busi- 
ness, I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  men  who  inspire  them  with 
such  things  do  it  that  they  may  govern  them  upon  thst 
account.'" 
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It  b  impossible  to  express  a  greater  contempt  for  women. 
Montaigne  goea  ao  far  aa  to  deny  her  positive  qualitiea  ot 
heart.  He  chances  to  say,  with  reference  to  Mile,  de 
Goumay,  hie  adopted  daughter:  "The  perfection  of  the 
most  saintly  affection  has  been  attained  vhen  it  does  not 
exhibit  the  least  trace  of  sex." 

To  conclude :  notwithstanding  some  grave  defects,  the 
pedagogy  of  Montaigne  ie  a  ped^ogy  of  good  sense,  and 
certain  p^rts  of  it  will  always  deserve  to  be  admired.  The 
Jansenists,  and  Locke,  and  Rousseau,  in  different  degrees, 
draw  their  inspiration  from  Montaigne.  In  his  own  age,  it 
is  true,  his  ideas  were  accepted  by  scarcely  any  one  save  his 
disciple  Charron,  who,  in  his  book  of  Wisdom,'  has  done 
scarcely  more  than  to  arrange  in  order  the  thoughts  that  are 
scattered  through  the  Essays.  But  if  he  had  no  influence 
upon  his  own  age,  Montaigne  has  at  least  remained,  after 
three  centuries,  &  sure  guide  in  the  matter  of  intfiUeOtual 


[121.  Akalttical  Schhaby.  —  1.  The  dominant  oharac-' 
teristic  of  education  during  the  Benaissance  period  is  the 
reaction  which  it  exhibits  against  certain  errors  in  Middle 
Age  education.  ^ 

2.  A  second  characteristic  is  a  disQositioQ  to  conciliate  or 
harmonize  principles  and  methods  whose  fault  is  exagger- 
ation. / 

3.  Against  instruction  based  almost  wholly  on  authority, 
there  is  a  reaction  iu  favor  of  free  inquiry. 

4.  Opposed  to  an  education  of  the  professional  or  technical 
type,  there  is  proposed  an  education  of  tbe  general  or  liberal 
type. 

1  Bee  puUcnluly  Ohap.  xiv.  ol  Book  UL 
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5.  From  being  almost  exclusively  ethical  and  religione, 
educatioQ  tends  to  become  secular. 

6.  Didactic,  formal  iDstruction  out  of  books,  dealing  in 
second-hand  knowledge,  is  succeeded  by  informal,  intuitive 
isBtructioB  from  natural  objects,  dealing  in  knowledge  at  first 
hand. 

7.  The  conception  that  education  is  a  process  of  manu- 
facture b^ins  to  give  plac«  b>  the  coaception  that  it  is  a 
pTOoess  of  growth. 

8.  Teaching  whose  purpose  was  informatioo  is  succeeded 
by  teaching  whose  purpose  is  formation,  discipline,  or 
training. 

9.  A  discipline  that  was  harsh  and  cruel  is  succeeded  by 
a  discipline  comparatively  mild  and  humane ;  and  manners 
that  were  rude  and  ooarse,  are  followed  by  a  finer  code  of 
civility,] 
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PBOTESTANTISM   AND  PBIMAET  IKSTEUCTION. - 
LDTHEB  AKD  COMBNUrB. 


OUUNH     (IMO) ;     RATtCB     (UTl-lCa6) ;    COHBHIVS     (16»-ian)  ;    I 


122.  Oeigih  of  Pkikart  iNSTRUcnou. — With  La  Salle 
and  the  fouadation  of  the  Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Christiati  Schools,  the  historian  of  education  rccoguizeB  the 
Catholic  origin  of  primary  ioBtruction  ;  in  the  decreea  and 
lawB  of  the  French  Serolution,  its  lay  and  philosophical 
origiD ;  but  it  ia  to  the  Protestant  ReformerB,  —  to  Luther 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  Comenius  in  the  eeventeeiitb 
—  that  must  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  first  oi^nized 
schools  for  the  people.  In  its  origin,  the  primary  school  is 
the  child  of  Protestantism,  and  its  cradle  was  the  Reforma- 
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128.  SpnuT  OP  THE  Frotestajit  Reforu.  —  The  develop- 
ment of  primary  instruction  was  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reform.  As 
Michel  Br^al  has  said :  "  In  making  ptm  responsible  for  bis 
own  faith,  and  in  placing  the  source  of  that  faith  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Reform  contracted  the  obligation  to  put  each 
one  in  a  condition  to  save  himself  by  the  reading  and  the 
nnderstanding  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  The  necesail^  of  explain* 
ing  the  Catechism,  and  m^ing  comments  on  it,  was  for 
teachers  an  obligation  to  learn  how  to  expound  a  thought, 
and  to  decompose  it  into  its  elements.  The  study  of  the 
mothertongue  and  of  singing,  was  associated  with  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  (translated  into  German  by  Luther)  and  with 
religious  services."  The  Reform,  then,  contained,  in  germ, 
a  complete  revolution  in  education  ;  it  enlisted  the  interests 
of  religion  in  the  service  of  instruction,  and  associated 
knowledge  with  fiuth.  This  is  the  reason  that,  for  three 
centuries,  the  Protestant  nations  have  ted  humanity  in  the 
matter  of  primary  instruction. 

124.  Caltik  (1509-1564),  Melamcthok  (1497-1560), 
ZwiNOLi  (1484-1592).  — However,  all  the  Protestant  Re- 
formers were  far  from  exhibiting  the  same  zeal  in  behalf  of 
primary  instruction.  Calvin,  absorbed  in  religious  struggles 
and  polemics,  was  not  occupied  with  the  organization  of 
schools  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  even  the  college 
that  he  founded  at  Geneva,  in  1659,  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  school  for  the  study  of  Latin.  Melancthon,  who  has  been 
called  "  the  preceptor  of  Germany,"  worked  more  for  high 
schools  than  for  schools  for  the  people.  He  was  above  all 
else  a  professor  of  Belles-Lettres ;  and  it  was  with  chagrin 
that  he  saw  hia  courses  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg  de- 
serted by  students  when  he  lectured  on  the  Olyntkiact  of 
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DemoBtiheaes.  Before  CalTin  and  Mel&nctlion,  the  Swiss 
reformer  Zwingli  had  shown  his  great  interest  in  primary 
teaching,  in  his  little  book  "  upon  the  manner  of  instructing 
and  bringing  up  boys  in  a  Christian  way  "  (1524).  In  this 
he  recommended  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  also  exer- 
cises in  fencing,  in  order  to  ftimish  the  conntiy  with  lamely 
defenders. 

125.  Luther  (1483-1546).  The  German  reformer  Luther 
is,  of  all  his  co-religionists,  the  one  who  has  served  the  cause 
of  elementary  instruction  with  the  most  ardor.  He  not  only 
addressed  a  pressing  appeal  to  the  ruling  classes  in  behalf  of 
founding  schools  for  the  people,  but,  by  his  iuBuence,  meth- 
ods of  instruction  were  improved,  and  the  educatioaal  spirit 
was  renewed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  i^otestant- 
ism.  "  Spontaneity,"  it  has  been  said,  not  without  some 
exi^geration,  "  free  thought,  and  free  inquiry,  are  the  basis 

tantism  ;  where  it  has  reigned,  there  have  disap- 
r  method  of  repeating  and  of  learning  by  heart 
without  reflection,  mechanism,  subjection  to  authority,  the 
paralysis  of  the  intelligMj^  oppressed  by  dermatic  instruc- 
tion, and  science  pnt  in  tutelage  by  the  belief^  of  the 
Chnrch." '  , 

126.  Appeal  ADDRESSED  to  the  Magistrates  and  Legis- 
lators OF  Gerhany.  —  In  1524,  Luther,  in  a  special  docu- 
ment addressed  to  the  public  authorities  of  Germany,  forcibly 
expressed  himself  against  the  neglect  into  ivhich  the  interests 
of  instruction  had  fallen.  This  appeal  has  this  characteristic, 
that  the  great  reformer,  while  assuming  that  the  Church  is 
the  mother  of  the  school,  seems  especially  to  count  on  the 
secular  arm,  upon  the  power  of  the  people,  to  serve  his  pur- 

iDltt«a,0i>.  dl.p.  m. 
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poses  in  the  cause  of  aniTersal  inetractiOQ.  "Each  city," 
he  said,  "is  anbjected  to  great  expense  every  year  for  .the 
construction  of  roada,  for  fortifying  its  rampaTts,  and  for 
buying  arms  and  equipping  soldiers.  Why  should  it  not 
spend  an  equal  sum  for  the  support  of  one  or  two  school- 
masters? The  prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  depend  solely 
on  its  natural  riches,  on  the  solidity  of  its  walls,  on  the  Ele- 
gance of  its  mansions,  and  on  the  abundance  of  arms  in  its 
arsenals ;  but  the  safety  and  strength  of  a  city  reside  above 
all  in  a  good  education,  which  furnishes  it  with  instructed, 
reasonable,  honorable,  and  well-trained  citizens." ' 

127,  DooBJ-K  UTiLrrr  op  Instroctios. — A  remarkable 
fact  aboat  Luther  is,  that  as  a  preacher  of  instruction,  be  does 
not  speak  merely  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  After 
having  recommended  schools  tu  institutions  auxiliary  to  the 
Church,  he  makes  a  resolute  argument  from  the  human  point 
of  view.  "Were  there  neither  soul,  heaven,  nor  hell,"  he 
says,  "it  would  still  be  necessary  to  have  schools  for  the  sake 
of  affairs  here  below,  as  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomans  plainly  teaches.  The  world  has  need  of  edacated 
men  and  women,  to  the  end  that  the  men  may  govern  tha 
country  properly,  and  that  the  women  may  properly  bring  up 
their  dbildren,  care  for  their  domestJcs,  and  direct  the  affairs 
of  their  households." 

128.  NBCEsanr  op  Pdblic  Instruction. — The  objection 
will  perhaps  be  made,  says  Luther,  that  for  the  education  Of 

1  Lntber'B  a^n»i>GDt  tot  compulRlon  should  not  be  omitted:  "It  U  mj 
opinion  that  tbe  anthoTltieB  are  bonnd  to  forca  thslr  subjects  M  send  their 
children  to  school.  ...  It  they  can  oblige  theli  ab)&-bodied  sabJecCa  to 
carry  the  lance  and  the  arqnebnse,  to  rooant  the  nmpkrts,  and  to  do  com- 
plete military  urrlce,  lor  a  much  better  resson  may  they,  and  oaght  tbey, 
to  force  theiT  nibjecta  to  send  their  children  to  icliool,  lor  hare  It  is  tha 
w  terrible  wm  with  the  devil,"    (P.) 
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childreo  the  home  is  saffideat,  and  that  the  school  ie  useless. 
"  To  this  I  reply  :  We  clearly  see  how  the  bojB  and  girls  are 
educated  who  remain  at  home."  He  then  shows  that  they 
are  ignorant  and  "stapid,"  incapable  of  taking  part  in  conver- 
sation, of  giving  good  advice,  and  without  any  experience  of 
life ;  while,  if  they  had  been  educated  in  the  schools,  by 
teachers  who  conld  give  instructioa  in  the  languages,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  history,  they  might  in  a  little  time  gather  up 
within  themselves,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  experience  of  wliat- 
ever  has  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  world;  and 
from  this  experience,  he  adda,  they  would  derive  the  wisdom 
they  need  for  self-direction  and  for  giving  wise  coonset  to 
others. 

129.  CBrncisH  or  the  Schools  of  the  Pebiod.  —  Bat 
since  there  must  be  public  schools,  can  we  not  be  content 
with  those  which  already  cxistF  Luther  replies  by  pi'oving 
that  parents  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  them,  and  by 
denouncing  the  uselessness  of  the  results  obtained  by  those 
who  attend  them,  "  We  find  people,"  he  says,  "  who  serve 
God  in  strange  ways.  They  fast  and  wear  coarse  clothing, 
but  they  pass  blindly  by  the  true  divine  service  of  the  home, 
—  they  do  not  know  how  to  bring  up  their  children.  .  .  . 
Believe  me,  it  is  much  more  necessary  to  give  attention  to 
your  children  and  to  provide  for  their  education  than  to  pur- 
chase indulgencies,  to  visit  foreign  churches,  or  to  make  sol- 
emn vows.  .  .  .  All  people,  especially  the  Jews,  oblige  their 
children  to  go  to  school  more  than  Christians  do.  This  is 
why  the  state  of  Christianity  is  so  low,  for  all  its  force  and 
power  are  in  the  rising  generation  ;  and  if  these  are  neg- 
lected, there  will  be  Christian  churches  like  a  garden  that  has 
been  neglected  in  the  spring-time,  ,  ,  .  Every  day  children 
are  born  and  are  growing  up,  and,  unfortunately,  no  one 
cares  for  the  poor  young  people,  no  one  thinks  to  train  them  ; 
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tbey  are  allowed  to  go  as  they  will.  Was  it  not  lamentable 
to  Bee  a  lad  study  in  twenty  years  and  more  only  juet  enough 
bad  Latin  to  enable  him  to  become  a  priest,  and  to  go  to 
mass?  And  he  who  attained  to  this  was  counted  a  very 
happy  l3eing !  Right  happy  the  mother  who  bore  such  a 
child !  And  be  has  remained  all  his  life  a  poor  unlettered 
man.  Everywhere  we  have  seen  such  teachers  and  masters, 
who  knew  nothing  themselves  and  could  teach  nothing  that 
was  good  and  useful ;  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  learn 
and  to  teach.  Has  anything^se  been  learned  up  to  this 
time  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  convents  except  (o 
become  asses  and  blockheads  ? .  .  .  " 

130.  0R04NIZAT10N  OF  THE  New  Schooj.s.  — So  Luther 
resolves  on  the  organization  of  new  schools.  The  cost  of 
their  maintenance  he  makes  a  charge  on  the  public  treasury ; 
he  demonstrates  to  parents  the  moral  obligation  tb  have  their 
children  instructed  in  them ;  to  tbe  duty  of  conscience  he 
adds  civil  obligation ;  and,  finally,  he  gives  his  thought  to 
the  means  of  recruiting  the  teaching  service.  '-Since  the 
greatest  evil  in  every  place  is  the  lack  of  teachers,  we  must 
not  wait  till  they  come  forward  of  themselves ;  we  must  take 
the  trouble  to  educate  them  and  prepare  them."  To  this  end 
Luther  keeps  the  best  of  the  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  for  a 
longer  time  in  school ;  gives  them  special  instructors,  and 
opens  libraries  for  their  use.  In  his  thought  be  never  dis- 
tinguishes women  teachers  from  men  teachers ;  he  wants 
schools  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  Only,  not  to  burden 
parenlfi  and  divert  children  from  their  daily  labor,  he  re- 
quires bnt  little  time  for  school  duties.  "You  ask:  Is  it 
possible  to  get  along  without  our  children,  and  bring  them  up 
like  gentlemen?  la  it  not  necessary  that  they  work  at 
home?  I  reply;  I  by  no  means  approve  of  those  schools 
where  a  child  was  accnstomed  to  pass  twenty  or  thirty  yean 
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in  studyiog  Donatae  or  Alexander'  witiioat  learning  any- 
thing. Another  world  has  dawned,  in  which  things  go 
differently.  My  opinion  is  that  ire  must  send  the  boys  to 
school  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  have  them  learn  a  trade 
at  home  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  is  desirable  that  these 
two  occupations  march  side  by  side.  As  it  now  is,  children 
certainly  spend  twice  as  mnch  time  in  playing  ball,  running 
the  streets,  and  playing  truant.  And  so  the  girls  can 
eqnally  well  devote  nearly  the  same  time  to  school,  without 
neglecting  their  home  duties ;  they  lose  more  time  than  this 
in  over-sleeping  and  in  dancing  more  than  is  meet." 

131.  PROGRAmiE  OF  Stddibs. — Luther  gives  the  first 
place  to  the  teaching  of  religion :  "  Is  it  not  reasonable  that 
avery  Christian  should  know  the  Ooepel  at  the  i^e  of  nine 
or  ten?" 

Then  come  the  langu^es,  not,  as  might  be  hoped,  the 
mother  tongue,  but  the  learned  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  Luther  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  rid  of  the  old 
spirit  to  comprehend  that  the  language  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  the  basis  of  universal  instruction.  He  left  to  Comenins 
the  glory  of  making  the  final  separation  of  the  primary 
school  from  the  Latin  school.  But  yet,  Luther  gave  excel- 
lent advice  for  the  study  of  languages,  which  must  be 
learned,  he  said,  less  in  the  abstract  rules  of  grammar  than 
in  their  concrete  reality. 

Luther  recommends  the  mathemaUcs,  and  also  the  study 
of  nature ;  but  he  has  a  partiality  for  history  and  historians, 

>  dunes  for  tieatisea  on  gnunmar  uid  phlloaophy  respectlvelj.  Donatns 
was  a  celebrated  grammarlftn  and  rhetorician  wbo  tangbt  at  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  toartb  centoiy  a.d.;  tuul  Aleuuidec,  a  celebrated  Qreek  coin- 
nuDtator  on  the  writings  of  Arlatatte,  who  taught  tlie  PeripateUc  philoao. 
ph7  at  Athens  In  tlie  end  of  Uh  seoond  and  the  Ijegiunlug  of  the  tUrd  Beo- 
(UileB  A.i>.    (F.) 
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who  are,  he  says,  "  the  best  people  and  the  best  teachers," 
on  the  condition  that  they  do  not  tamper  with  the  truth,  and 
that  "  they  do  not  make  obscure  the  work  of  God." 

Of  tile  liberal  arts  of  the  Middle  Age,  Lather  does  not 
make  much  account.  He  rightly  says  of  dialectics,  that  it  is 
no  equivalent  for  real  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  simply  "  an 
instrument  by  which  we  render  to  ourselves  an  accoont  of 
what  we  know." 

Physical  exercises  are  not  forgotten  in  Luther's  peda- 
gogical r^ulations.  But  he  attaches  an  especial  importance 
to  singing.  "Unless  a  schoolmaster  know  how  to  Biug,  I 
think  him  of  no  account,"  "  Music,"  he  eays  again,  "  is  a 
half  discipline  which  makes  men  more  indulgent  and  more  V 
mUd." 

132.  Pboobess  m  Methods.  —  At  the  same  time  that  he 
extends  the  programme  of  studies,  Luther  introduces  a  new 
spirit  into  methods.  He  wishes  more  liberty  and  more  joy 
in  the  school. 

"  Solomon,"  he  says,  "  is  a  truly  royal  schoolmaster.  He 
does  not,  like  the  monks,  forbid  the  young  to  go  into  the 
world  and  be  happy.  Even  as  Anselm  said :  'A  young  man 
turned  aside  from  the  world  is  like  a  young  tree  made  to 
grow  in  a  vase.'  The  monks  have  imprisoDed  young  men 
like  birds  in  their  cage.  It  is  dangerous  to  isolate  the  young. 
It  is  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  to  allow  young  people  to 
hear,  see,  and  learn  all  sorts  of  things,  while  all  the  time 
observing  the  restraints  and  the  rules  of  honor.  Enjoyment 
and  recreation  are  as  necessary  for  children  as  food  and 
drink.  The  schools  till  now  were  veritable  prisons  and  hells, 
and  the  schoolmaster  a  tyrant.  ...  A  child  intimidated  by  I 
bad  treatment  is  irresolute  in  all  he  does.  He  who  has  trem-  ' 
bled  before  hia  parents  will  tremble  all  hie  iito  at  the  sound 
of  a  leaf  which  rustles  in  the  wind." 
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These  quotations  will  suffice  to  m&ke  appreciated  the  large 
and  liberal  spirit  of  Luther,  and  the  range  of  his  thought  as 
an  educator.  No  one  has  more  extolled  the  office  of  the 
teacher,  of  .which  he  said,  when  compariog  it  to  preachtiig, 
it  is  the  work  of  all  others  the  noblest,  the  most  useful,  and 
the  best;  "and  jet,"  he  added,  "I  do  not  know  which  of 
these  two  professions  is  the  better." 

Do  not  let  ourselves  imagine,  however,  that  Luther  at  once 
exercised  a  decisive  iuflueuce  on  the  eorrent  education  of  his 
day.  A  few  schools  were  foDnded,  called  writing  schools ; 
but  thd  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  other  events,  interrupted  the 
movement  of  which  Luther  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
originator. 

133<  The  States  Gewebal  or  Oklbass  (1560).  —  While 
ID  Germany,  nnder  liie  impulse  of  Luther,  primary  schools 
began  to  be  established,  France  remained  in  the  background. 
Let  OS  note,  however,  the  desires  expressed  by  the  States 
General  of  Orleans,  in  1560 :  — 

"  May  it  please  the  king,"  it  was  said  in  the  memorial  of 
the  nobility,  "  to  levy  a  contribution  upon  the  church  reve- 
nues for  the  reasonable  snpport  of  teachers  and  men  of 
learning  in  every  city  and  village,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  needy  youth  of  the  country ;  and  let  all  parents  be 
required,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  and  let  them  be  constrained  to  observe  this  law  by 
the  lords  and  the  ordinary  magistrates." 

It  was  demanded,  in  addition,  that  public  lectures  be 
given  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  intelligible  language,  that  is, 
in  the  mother  tongue.  But  these  demands,  so  earneBt-allU" 
democratic,  of  the  Protestant  nobility  of  sixteenth  century 
France,  were  not  regarded.  With  the  fall  of  Protestantism, 
the  cause  of  primary  instruction  iu  France  was  doomed  to  a 
long  eclipse.     The  nobles  of  the  eeventeentli  and  eighteeoth 
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centuries  did  not  think  of  petitioning  again  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  Diderot  could  truthfully  say  of  them : 
"  The  nobility  complain  of  the  farm  laborers  who  know  how 
to  read.  PerhapB  the  chief  grievance  of  the  nobility  reduces 
itself  to  tills :  that  a  peasant  who  knows  how  to  read  is  more 
difficult  to  oppress  than  anotlier." 

134.  Ratich  (1571-1635).  — In  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Ratich,  a  German,  and  ComMiias,  a 
Slave,  were,  with  very  different  d^ees  of  merit,  t(!^.  heirs 
of  the  educational  thought  of  Luther.  5. 

With  something  of  the  charlatan  and  the  dem^^ue, 
Ratich  devoted  bis  life  to  propagating  a  novel  art  of  teaching, 
which  he  called  didactics,  and  to  which  he  attributed  marvels. 
He  pretended,  by  his  method  of  languages,  to  teach  Heb  ew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  in  six  montbs.  But  nevertbeleap,  o/of 
many  strange  performances  and  lofty  promises,  tWir~  "  tie 
some  thoughts  of  practical  value.  The  first  merit  L^¥2uch 
was  to  give  the  mother  tongue,  the  German  language,  the 
precedence  over  the  ancient  languages.  An  English  educa- 
tional writer,  Mr.  R.  H.  Quick,  in  bis  Essays  on  Educational 
Reformers  (1874),  has  thus  summed  up  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  pedag<^y  of  Ratich:  1.  Everything  should  lie 
taught  in  its  own  time  and  order,  and  according  to  the  natural 
method,  in  parsing  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difficult. 
2.  Only  one  thing  should  be  learned  at  a  time.  "  We  do  not 
cook  at  the  same  time  in  one  pot,  soup,  meat,  fish,  milk,  and 
T^etablee."  3.  The  same  thing  should  be  repeated  several 
times.  4.  By  means  of  t^ese  frequent  repetitions,  the  pupil 
will  have  nothing  to  learn  by  heart.  5.  All  school-books 
should  be  written  on  the  same  plan.  6.  The  thing  as  a  whole 
should  be  made  known  before  the  thing  in  its  details,  and 
the  sequence  should  be  from  the  general  to  the  special. 
1.  In  every  case  we  should  proceed  by  induction  and  experi- 
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ment.  Baticb  especially  means  b;  this  tiiat  we  muat  make 
an  end  of  mere  authority,  and  of  the  testimony  of  the 
anciente,  and  mnst  appeal  to  individual  reason.  8.  Finally, 
everything  shonld  be  learned  without  coercion.  Coercion  and 
the  rod  are  contrary  to  nature,  and  disgust  the  young  with 
study.  The  human  understanding  learns  with  pleasure  all 
that  it  oaght  to  retain.  It  does  not  seem  tiiat  Batich  knew 
how  to  draw  from  these  principles,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  trt^save  under  certain  corrections,  all  the  happy  results 
that  ^^eontained  in  them.  He  left  to  Comenius  the  glory 
of  ai^  lying  the  new  spirit  to  actual  practice. 

9*95.  CouENiDS  (1592-1671).  —  For  a  long  time  unknown 
and  unappreciated,  Comenius  has  finally  received  from  our 
CO j^ temporaries  the  admiration  that  is  due  him.  Michelet 
STiVks  of  him  with  euthusiasm  as  "that  rare  genius,  that 
g',,-^ fertile,  universal  scholar  "  ; '  and  he  calls  him  tiie 
Snt  e'Vugelist  of  modem  pedagogy,  Pestalozzi  being  the 
second.  It  is  easy  to  Justify  this  appreciation.  The  char- 
acter of  Comenius  equals  his  intelligence.  Through  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  he  devoted  his  long  life  to  the  work  of  popular 
instruction.  With  a  generous  ardor  he  consecrated  himself 
to  infancy.  He  wrote  twenty  works  and  taught  in  twenty 
cities.  Moreover,  he  was  the  first  to  form  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  what  the  elementary  studies  should  be.  He  deter- 
mined,  neariy  three  hundred  years  ago,  with  an  esactnesa 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  division  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  instruction.  He  exactly  defined  some  of 
the  essential  laws  of  the  art  of  teaching.  He  applied  to 
pedagogy,  with  remarkable  insight,  the  principles  of  modem 
logic.  Finally,  as  Michelet  has  said,  he  was  the  Galileo,  we 
would  ratitier  say,  the  Bacon,  of  modem  education. 

Not  fiU,  p.  115  etteq. 
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136.  BA.CONUK  lNgPiKi.TioK.  — The  special  aimB  of  pec^-'. 
gogj  are  essentially  related  to  the  general  aims  of  science. 
AU  progress  in  science  has  its  corresponding  effects  on  eda- 
cation.  When  an  innovator  has  modiSed  the  laws  for  the 
diflcoyer;  of  truth,  other  innovators  appear,  who  modify,  in 
their  torn,  the  rules  fbr  instruction.  To  a  new  li^c  almost 
necessarily  corresponds  a  new  pedagogy. 

Now  Bacon,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  opened  unknown  rontes  to  ecientiflc  investigation.  For 
the  abstract  processes  of  thought,  for  the  barren  comparison 
of  propositions  and  words,  in  which  the  whole  art  of  the 
syllogism  consisted,  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organum  had 
enbatituted  the  concrete  study  of  reality,  the  living  and 
Ihiitful  observatioD  of  natare.  The  mecliatiiBm  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  was  replaced  by  the  slow  and  patient  inter- 
pretation of  facts.  It  no  longer  answered  to  analyze  with 
docile  spirit  principles  that  were  assumed,  right  or  wrong,  as 
absolute  truths ;  nor  to  become  expert  in  handling  the  syllo- 
gism, which,  like  a  mill  running  dry,  often  produced  but 
littJe  flour.  It  was  now  necessary  to  open  the  eyes  t4)  the 
contemplation  of  the  universe,  and  by  sense  intuition,  by 
observatdon,  by  experiment,  and  by  induction,  to  penetrate 
its  secrete,  and  determine  its  laws.  It  was  necessary  to 
ascend,  step  by  step,  ftom  the  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
things  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  general  laws ;  and, 
finally,  to  demand  of  nature  herself  to  reveal  all  that  the 
human  intelligence,  in  its  solitary  meditations,  is  powerless 
to  discover. 

Looking  at  this  subject  more  closely,  this  revolution  in 
science,  so  important  from  the  ^oint.  of  view  of  speculative 
inquiry,  and  destined  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  sciences, 
also  contained  in  itself  a  revolution  .in  education.  For  this 
purpose,  all  that  was  needed  was  to  apply  to  the  develop- 
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meat  of  the  iDtelligence  aad  to  the  commanicntioii  of  knowl- 
edge the  rules  proposed  by  Bacon  for  the  iuveetigation  of 
truth.  The  laws  of  scientiQc  iuductioD  might  become  the 
laws  for  the  education  of  the  houI.  No  more  setting  out 
with  abstract  principles,  imposed  by  authority ;  but  facts 
intuitively  apprehended,  gathered  by  observation  and  veri- 
fied by  experiment ;  the  order  of  nature  faithi^illy  followed ; 
a  cautious  progression  from  the  simplest  aad  most  elemen- 
tary ideas  to  the  most  difficult  and  most  complex  truths ; 
the  knowledge  of  things  instead  of  an  analysis  of  words,  — 
such  was  to  be  the  character  of  the  new  syatem  of  instruc- 
tion. In  other  terms,  it  was  possible  to  make  the  child  fol- 
low, in  order  to  lead  him  to  know  and  to  comprehend  the 
capitalized  truths  that  oonstitnte  the  basis,  of  elementary 
instruction,  the  same  method  that  Bacon  recommended  to 
scholars  for  the  discovery  of  unknown  truths.' 

It  is  this  conversion,  or,  as  we  might  say,  this  translation, 
of  the  maxims  of  the  Baconian  logic  into  pedagogical  rules, 
tliat  Comenius  attempted,  and  this  is  why  he  has  been  called 
"  the  father  of  the  intuitive  method."  He  was  nourished, 
intellectually,  by  the  reading  of  Bacon,  whom  he  resembles, 
not  only  in  his  ideas,  but  also  in  his  figurative  and  often 
allegorical  language.  Even  the  tjtle  of  one  of  his  boolia, 
Didadica  Magna,  recalls  the    title  of  Bacon's  Instauratio 

1  This  U,  perhaps,  the  earliest  appearanca  ot  the  conception  that  learn- 
ing should  be  a  process  of  discover;  or  of  ranliscavery.  CondiUac  (ITiS- 
1780}  has  elaborated  this  idea  in  tbe  introdoction  *a  his  QrammaiTe,  and 
Spencer  (Educalfon,  p.  122}  makes  It  a  loDdamental  taw  of  teachinfc.  U 
this  assDmed  principle  vere  to  be  rigarously  applied,  as,  fortunately,  it 
cannot  be,  progress  In  human  knowledge  would  be  imposaible.  Mr.  Bain's 
comment  on  thia  doctrine  (Education  at  a  Science,  p.  94)  Is  as  follows: 
"This  bold  fiction  is  sometimes  pat  forward  as  one  of  the  regnlararts  ot 
the  teacher  \  but  I  should  prefer  to  cooalder  it  as  an  extraordlnaiy  davioa, 
admissible  only  on  special  occadoDS."    <F.} 
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137.  The  Lire  of  CoHsinns. — To  kaow  ComeDius  and 
the  part  he  played  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  appreciate 
thiB  grand  educational  character,  it  woald  be  necessary  to 
begin  by  relating  his  life  ;  his  miafortunes  ;  his  journeyB  to 
England,  where  Farliament  invoked  his  aid ;  to  Sweden, 
where  the  Chancellor  Oxenatiem  employed  htm  to  write 
manuala  of  instruction ;  especially  his  relentless  industry,  his 
courage  through  exile,  and  the  long  persecutions  be  suffered 
aa  a  member  of  the  sect  of  dissenters,  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren ;  and  the  schools  he  founded  at  Fnlneck,  in  Bohemia,  at 
Lissa  and  at  Patak,  in  Poland.  But  it  would  require  too 
much  of  our  space  to  follow  in  ito  incidente  and  catastro- 
phes that  troubled  life,  which,  in  its  sudden  trials,  as  in  the 
firmness  that  supported  them,  recalla  the  life  of  Peatalozzi.* 

138.  Hia  Principal  Wokes.  —  Comenius  wrote  a  laige 
number  of  books  in  Latin,  in  German,  and  in  Czech;  but 
of  these  only  a  few  are  worthy  to  engine  the  attention  of 
the  edacator.  In  his  other  works  he  allows  himself  to  go  off 
on  philosophic  excursions,  and  to  indulge  in  mystic  reveries, 
led  by  his  ardor  to  find  what  he  called  pansophia,  wisdom  or 
universal  knowledge.  In  this  wilderness  of  publications 
destined  to  ohlivioo,  we  shall  notice  only  three  works,  which 


1  It  may  not  be  generslly  known  that  Comenloa  was  once  golIciWd  to 
beoome  Uie  PreBident  ol  Harvard  CoUegs.  The  following  is  a  qaoUUoD 
Irom  Vol.  IL,  p.  14,  ot  Cotton  Matber's  Magnolia :  '•  That  brave  old  man, 
Johannes  Amos  CommenluB,  the  tame  o(  whose  worth  batb  been  trumpetted 
•s  far  as  more  tban  three  laagnagea  (whereof  ever;  one  Is  Indebted  unto 
bto  Janva)  eonld  carry  It,  was  indeed  agreed  withal,  by  our  Mr.  Wlnthrop 
In  bis  travels  Uiroogb  the  Ime  ermntrtei,  to  come  over  ioto  New  England, 
and  Ulamlmite  tbia  Colledge  and  country,  In  the  quality  ot  a  President, 
which  was  non  become  vacant.  Bnt  the  sotlcltatioDs  of  the  Swedish  Am- 
bassador diverting  liim  another  way,  that  Incomparable  Moravian  became 
not  an  American."  Tills  was  on  the  resignation  ot  Freeldent  Dunster,  In 
t6H.    <F.) 
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contain  tbe  genend  principles  of  the  pedagc^  of  Comennis, 
and  the  appUcationa  which  he  faaa  made  of  his  method :  — 

1 .  The  i>tdactica  Magna,  the  Great  Didactics  (written  in 
C^ech  at  about  1630,  and  rewritten  in  Latin  at  about 
1640).  In  this  work  Gomenius  aeta  forth  his  principleB, 
his  general  theorieB  on  education,  and  also  his  peculiar 
views  on  the  practical  oi^ani2ation  of  schools.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  French  translation  has  not  yet  popularized 
this  important  booli,  tliat  would  he  worthy  a  place  beside  the 
Tfuivghts  of  Lool^e  and  the  EmOe  of  RonaseaQ.' 

2.  The  Janua  linguarum  reaerata,  the  Oate  of  Tongvea 
Unlocked  (1631).  In  the  thought  of  the  author,  this  was 
a  new  method  of  learning  the  langu^es.  Gomenius,  led 
astray  on  this  point  bj  his  religious  prejudices,  wished  to 
banish  the  Latin  authors  from  the  schools,  "for  the  pur- 
pose," he  said,  "  of  reforming  studies  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity."  Consequently,  in  order  to  replace  the  clas- 
sical authors,  which  he  repudiated  for  this  further  tsgaoa, 
that  the  reading  of  tbem  is  too  difficult,  and  to  make  a  child 
study  them  "  is  to  wish  to  push  out  into  the  vast  ocean  a 
tiny  bark  that  should  be  allowed  only  to  sport  on  a  little 
lake,"  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  composing  a  collection  of 
phrases  distributed  ijito  a  hundred  chapters.  These  phrases, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  at  first  very  simple,  and  of  a 
single  member,  then  longer  and  more  complicated,  were 
formed  of  two  thousand  words,  chosen  from  among  the  most 
common  and  the  most  useful.  Moreover,  the  hundred  chapters 
of  the  Janua  taught  the  child,  in  succession  and  in  a  methodi- 
cal order,  all  the  things  in  the  universe,  —  the  elements,  the 
metals,  the  stars,  the  animals,  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  arts 

>  The  most  complele  account  ever  written  of  Comenlus  and  his  wrttings 
Is,  "John  Adum  ComeniuB,"  by  S.  S.  Laurie  (Boston:  188S).  It  U  an  to- 
-raloBble  contiibaOon  to  the  phlloaqphy  and  the  history  of  education.  (P.) 
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and  trades,  etc.,  etc.  In  other  terms,  the  Janua  Uftgwxrwm 
is  a  nomenclatuie  of  idesa  and  words  deaigaed  to  fix  the  att«n- 
tioa  of  th«  child  upon  everything  he  ought  to  know  of  the 
world.  Divested  of  the  Latin  text  that  accompanies  it,  the 
Janva  ia  a  first  reading^book,  very  defective  doabtless,  but 
it  gives  proof  of  a  determined  e£Fort4o  adapt  to  the  intelli' 
gence  of  the  child  the  knowledge  that  he  ought  to  aoquire. 

3.  The  OrbiM  aetuuaimm  pictua,  the  lUustreUed  World  of 
SenaSble  Objects,  the  most  popular  of  the  author's  works 
(1658).  It  is  the  Janua  lingvarvm  accompanied  with  pie- 
tores,  in  lien  of  real  objects,  representing  to  the  child  the 
things  that  he  hears  spoken  of,  as  fast  as  he  learns  their 
niuneH,  The  Orbia  pktiis,  the  first  practical  application  of 
the  intuitive  method,  bad  an  extraordinarj  succeaa,  and  has 
served  as  a  model  for  the  innumerable  illustrated  books 
irtiieh  for  three  centuries  have  invaded  the  schools. 

189.  Thk  FotJB  Gkades  or  InsTRDcnoH.  —  We  must  not 
require  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  abjure  LatJn 
studies.  Comenius  prizes  them  highly ;  but  at  least  he  is 
wise  enough  to  pnt  them  in  their  place,  and  does  not  con- 
found them,  as  Luther  did,  with  elementary  studies. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exact,  more  clearly  cut,  than  the 
scholastic  organization  proposed  by  Comenius.  We  shall 
find  in  it  what  the  experience  of  three  centuries  has  finally 
sanctioned  and  established,  the  distribntion  of  schools  into 
these  grades,  —  infant  schools,  primary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  and  higher  schools. 

The  first  grade  of  instruction  is  the  mtUemat  vAoai,  the 
school  by  the  molher'a  knee,  matemi  gremii,  as  Comenins 
calla  it  The  mother  is  the  first  teacher.  Up  to  the  age  of 
six  the  child  is  taught  by  her ;  he  Is  initiated  by  her  into 
Uiose  braoches  of  knowledge  that  he  wiD  porsue  in  tbe  pri- 
nuiry  school.     • 
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Tbe  second  grade  is  the  elementary  public  scliool.  AH  the 
childreo,  girls  and  boys,  enter  here  at  six,  and  leave  at 
twelve.  The  characteristio  of  this  school  is  that  the  instruc- 
tion there  given  is  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  this  is  whj 
Comeaius  calls  it  the  "  common"  school,  vemacula,  a  term 
given  by  the  Romans  to>the  language  of  the  people. 

The  third  grade  is  represented  by  tiie  Latin  school  or  pym- 
naaium.  Thither  are  sent  the  children  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  for  whom  has  been  reserved  a  more 
complete  inetmctdon,  such  as  we  would  now  call  secondary 


Finally,  to  the  fourth  grade  correspond  the  acadevUea,  that 
is,  institutions  of  higher  instruction,  opened  to  yoting  men 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

The  child,  if  he  is  able,  will  traverse  these  four  grades  in 
succession;  but,  in  the  thought  of  Comenins,  the  studies 
should  be  so  arranged  in  the  elementary  schools,  that  in 
leaving  them,  the  pupil  shall  have  a  general  education  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  farther,  if  hie  cooditioD 
in  life  does  not  destine  him  to  pursue  the  courses  of  the  Latin 
School. 

"  We  pursue,"  says  Comenius,  "  a  general  education,  tiie 
teaching  to  all  men  of  all  the  subjects  of  human  concern. 
.  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  people's  school  shall  be  that  all 
children  of  both  sexes,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  or  the 
thirteenth  year,  may  be  instructed  in  that  knowledge  which 
is  useful  during  the  whole  of  life." 

This  was  an  admirable  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the 
primary  school.  A  thing  not  less  remai^ble  is  that  Come- 
nius establishes  an  elementary  school  in  each  village;  — 

"There  should  be  a  maternal  school  in  each  family;  aa 
elementary  school  in  each  district ;  a  gymnasium  in  each 
city ;  an  academy  in  each  kii^om,  or  even  in  each  consid* 
erable  province."  • 

n,,:-A-..,yGotit^ie 
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140.  Elementakt  Imiti^tiom  into  Ali.  the  Stddies.  — 
One  of  the  moat  novel  and  most  original  ideas  of  the  great 
SUvic  educator  is  the  wish  that,  fVom  the  earliest  years  of 
his  life,  the  child  may  acquire  some  elementary  notions  of  all 
the  sciences  that  he  is  to  study  at  a  later  period.  From  the 
cradle,  the  gaze  of  the  infant,  guided  by  the  mother,  should 
be  directed  to  all  the  objects  that  eurroand  him,  bo  that  his 
growing  powers  of  reflection  will  be  brought  into  play  in 
working  on  theae  sense  intuitions.  "Thus,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  speak,  the  child  comes  to  know  himself,  and, 
by  his  daily  experience,  certain  general  and  abstract  expres- 
sions ;  he  comes  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words 
somethittg,  nothing,  thus,  otheneixe,  viKere,  simiiar,  different; 
and  what  are  generalizations  and  the  categories  expressed  by 
these  words  bnt  the  rudiments  of  metaphysics  ?  In  the  do- 
main of  physics,  the  infant  can  learn  to  know  water,  earth, 
air,  fire,  rain,  snow,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
parts  of  his  body,  or  at  least  of  the  e?cternal  members  and 
organs.  He  will  take  his  first  lesson  in  optics  in  learning  to 
distinguish  light,  darkness,  and  the  different  colore;  and  in 
astronomy,  in  noticing  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and 
in  of»erving  that  these  heavenly  bodies  rise  and  set  every 
day.  In  gec^aphy,  according  to  the  place  where  he  lives, 
he  will  be  shown  a  mountain,  a  valley,  a  plain,  a  river,  a 
village,  a  hamlet,  a  city,  etc.  In  chronology,  he  will  be 
taught  what  an  hour  is,  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  summer,  win- 
ter, yesterday,  the  day  before  yesterday,  to-morrow,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  etc.  History,  such  as  his  age  will  allow  him 
to  conceive,  will  consist  in  recalling  what  has  recently  passed, 
in  taking  account  of  it,  and  in  noting  the  part  that  this  one  or 
that  has  taken  in  such  or  such  an  afFair.  Arithmetic,  geom> 
etry,  statistics,  mechanics,  will  not  remain  strangers  to  him. 
He  will  acquire  the  elements  of  these  sciences  in  distinguishing 
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the  difterence  between  little  and  ntncb,  in  learning  to  connt  np 
to  t«D,  in  observing  th&t  three  ia  more  than  two;  that  one 
added  to  three  makes  four ;  in  learning  the  sense  of  the 
words  great  and  smaU,  Umg  and  sftort,  vAdie  and  narrow, 
heavy  and  light;  io  drawing  lines,  curves,  circles,  etc. ;  in 
seeing  goods  measured  with  a  yard-stick;  in  weighing  an 
object  in  a  balance ;  in  trying  to  make  something  or  to  take  it 
to  pieces,  as  ali  children  love  to  do. 

"  In  this  impulse  to  construct  and.  destroy,  there  is  bnt  the 
effort  of  the  tittle  intelligence  to  succeed  in  making  or  build- 
ing something  for  himself;  eo  that,  instead  of  opposing  tlie 
child  in  this,  he  should  be  encouraged  and  guided," 

"  The  grammar  of  the  first  period  will  consist  in  learning 
to  pronounce  the  mother  tongue  correctly.  The  child  may 
receive  elementary  notions  even  of  politics,  in  observing 
that  certain  persons  assemble  at  the  city  hall,  and  that  they 
are  called  councillors ;  and  that  among  these  persons  there 
is  one  called  mayor,  eto.  " ' 

111.  The  People's  Scrool.  —  Divided  into  six  classes, 
the  people's  school  should  prepare  the  child  either  for  active 
life  or  for  the  higher  courses.  Comenius  sends  here  not 
only  the  sons  of  peasants  and  workmen,  but  the  sons  of  the 
middle  class  or  of  the  nobility,  who  will  afteo^ards  enter 
the  Latin  school.  In  other  terms  ,  the  study  of  Latin  is 
postijoned  till  the  tige  of  twelve ;  and  up  to  that  period  all 
children  must  retreive  a  thorough  primary  education,  which 
will  comprise,  with  the  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
singing,  the  salient  facts  of  history,  the  elements  of  the  nat. 
ural  sciences,  and  religion.  The  latest  refoi-ms  in  secondary 
instruction,  which,  only  within  a  very  late  period,  have  post- 

'  Boissoa'i  DicUonnaiTe  dt  Ptdagogit,  Article  CotUNica. 
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poned  the  study  of  LatiD  till  the  sixth  year,'  and  wliich  till 
then  keep  the  pupil  upon  the  subjects  of  primary  iuBtruutton, 
— whfit  &re  they  but  the  distant  echo  of  the  thought  of  Come' 
niusP  Let  it  be  Doted,  too,  that  the  plan  of  ComeniuB  gave 
to  its  primary  achool  a  complete  encyclopsedic  course  of 
iDstruction,  which  was  sufflcieut  for  ita  own  ends,  but  which, 
while  remaining  elementary,  was  a  whole,  and  not  a  begin- 
ning.' 

Surely,  the  programme  of  studies  devised  by  Comenius 
did  not  tail  in  point  of  insufDciency ;  we  may  be  allowed,  on 
the  contrary,  to  pronounce  it  too  extended,  too  crowded, 
conformed  rather  to  the  generous  dreams  of  au  innovator  than 
to  a  prudent  appreciation  of  what  is  practically  possible ; 
and  we  need  not  be  astonished  that,  to  lighten  in  part  the 
heavy  burden  that  is  imposed  on  the  teacher,  Comenius  had 
the  notion  of  dividing  the  school  into  sections  which  assist- 
ants, chosen  fh>m  among  the  best  pupils,  should . instruct 
under  the  supervision  of  the  master. 

142.  Stte  of  the  School. — One  is  not  a  complete 
educator  save  on  the  condition  of  providing  for  the  exterior 
and  material  organization  of  the  school,  as  well  as  for  its 
moral  admiuiatratioa.  In  this  respect,  Comenius  is  still 
deserving  of  our  encomiums.     He  requires  a  yard  for  recre- 

1  In  tbe  French  Lyo^  and  Collegw  tbe  grades  are  named  as  lollows.  bo- 
^naing  with  the  lowest:  "  ninth,  eighth,  eeventh,  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  third, 
second,  rhetoric,  phUoaophy,  preparatory  mathematics,  elementary  mathe- 
matics, apeclal  mathematics."  Latin  was  formerly  begun  in  an  earlier 
grade. 

'The  public  school  of  the  European  type  may  be  represented  by  a  series 
ot  (H)  pyramids,  the  second  higher  than  the  first,  and  tbe  tblrd  higher  than 
IlieBscond,  each  iudependsntand  complete  in  itself;  while  the  public  scliool 
ot  tbe  American  type  is  represented  by  a  single  pyramid  in  three  sections. 
While  in  an  English,  French,  or  Qerman  town,  pobllc  edncation  is  admin- 
istered in  three  Separate  establishments,  in  an  American  town  Uiere  la  a 
single  graded  achool  that  lallilla  the  same  functions.    (P.) 
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ation,  tiQil  deinaiid§  that  the  school-honae  have  a  gay  and 
cheerful  aspect.  The  queetLoQ  bad  been  discnased  before 
himby  Vives  (1492-1540). 

"There  should  be  chosen,"  says  the  Spanish  educator, 
"  a  healthful  situation,  so  that  Hie  pupils  may  not  one  day 
have  to  take  their  flight,  dispersed  by  the  fear  of  an  epi- 
demic. Finn  health  is  necessary  to  those  who  would  heartily 
and  profitably  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
And  the  place  selected  should  be  isolated  from  the  crowd, 
and  especially  at  a  distance  from  occupations  that  are 
noisy,  such  as  those  of  smiths,  stone-masons,  machinists, 
wheelwrights,  and  weavers.  However,  J  would  not  have  the 
situation  too  cheerful  and  attractive,  lest  it  might  suggest  to 
the  scholars  the  taking  of  too  frequent  walks." 

Bat  these  considerations  that  do  honor  to  Vivea  and  to 
Comenins,  were  scaicely  in  harmony  with  the  resources  then 
at  the  disposal  of  the  friends  of  instruction.  There  was 
scarcely  occasion  seiiously  to  consider  bow  schoot-houses 
should  be  constructed  and  Bitnat«d,  at  a  period  when  the 
most  often  there  were  no  school-houses  existing.  "  In  win- 
ter." says  Flatter,  "we  slept  in  the  school-room,  and  in 
summer  in  the  open  air."  ' 

143.  Sense  Intdttions. — If  Comenius  has  traced  with  a 
master  hand  the  general  organization  of  the  primary  school, 
he  has  no  less  merit  in  the  matter  of  methods. 

When  they  recommend  the  observation  of  sensible  things 
as  tbe  first  intellectual  exercise,  modem  educators  do  but 
repeat  what  Comenius  said  three  centuries  ago. 

"  In  tbe  place  of  dead  books,  why  should  we  not  open  the 
living  book  of  nature?  ...  To  instruct  the  young  is  not  to 
beat  into  them  by  repetition  a  mass  of  words,  phrases,  sen- 

1  Flatter,  &  Swiss  tMcber  of  the  slxtsenth  cental;  (ItW-UBl). 
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tences,  and  opiniona  gathered  out  of  authors ;  but  it  is  to 
open  their  understanding  through  things.  .  ■  . 

"  The  foundation  of  all  knowledge  coneista  in  correotl;  rep- 
resenting sensible  objecte  to  our  senses,  so  that  they  can  be 
comprehended  with  facility.  I  hold  that  this  is  the  basis  of  all 
our  other  activities,  since  we  could  neither  act  nor  speak  wisely 
nnlofis  w«  adequately  comprehended  what  we  were  to  do  and 
say.  Now  it  is  certain  that  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  under- 
sCanding  tltat  tcaa  not  first  in  the  senses,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom,  of  all  eloquence, 
and  of  all  good  and  prudent  conduct,  carefully  to  ti-ain  tbe 
senaea  to  note  with  accuracy  the  differences  between  natural 
objects ;  and  as  this  point,  important  as  it  is,  is  ordinarily 
neglected  in  Uie  schools  of  to-day,  and  as  objects  are  pro- 
posed to  Bcbolars  that  they  do  not  understand  because  tiiey 
have  not  been  properly  represented  to  their  senses  or  to  their 
imagination,  it  is  for  this  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  that  tbe 
toil  of  teaching,  and  on  tlie  other,  that  the  pun  of  learning, 
have  become  so  burdensome  and  so  unfruitful.  .  .  . 

"  We  must  offer  to  the  young,  not  the  shadows  of  things, 
but  the  things  themselves,  which  impress  the  senses  and 
tbe  imagination.  Instruction  should  commence  with  a  real 
obaerration  of  things,  and  not  with  a  verbal  description  of 
them." 

We  see  that  Comenins  accepts  the  doctrine  of  Bacon, 
even  to  his  absolute  sensationalism.  In  his  pre-occupation 
with  tlie  importance  of  instruction  through  the  senses,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  ignore  that  other  source  of  knowledge  and 
intuitions,  the  inner  consciousness. 

144.  SiMPLiFtOATiON  OF  Grabcmatical  Studt.  —  The  first 
result  of  the  experimental  method  applied  to  instruction,  is 
to  simplify  grammar  and  to  relieve  it  from  the  abuse  of  ab- 
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atract  rules.  "  Children,"  says  ComeniuB,  "  Deed  examples 
and  things  which  they  can  see,  and  not  abstract  rules." 

And  in  the  Preface  of  the  Janua  Hnguartim,  be  dwells 
npoD  the  faults  of  the  old  method  employed  for  the  study 
of  languages. 

"  It  is  a  thing  self -evident,  that  the  trae  and  proper  way  of 
teaching  languages  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  schools 
op  to  the  present  time.  The  most  of  those  wlu>  devoted 
tiiemselves  to  tlie  study  of  letters  grew  old  in  the  study  of 
words,  and  upwards  of  ten  years  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
Latin  alone ;  indeed,  they  even  spent  their  whole  life  in  the 
study,  with  a  very  slow  and  very  trifling  profit,  which  did  not 
pay  for  the  trouble  devoted  to  it'"  It  is  by  use  and  by  read- 
ing that  Comenius  would  abolish  the  abuse  of  rules.  Rules 
ought  to  intervene  only  to  aid  use  and  give  it  surety.  Tbe 
pupil  will  thus  learn  language,  either  in  speaking,  or  in  read- 
ing a  book  like  the  Orbis  Pictue,  in  which  he  will  find  at  tbe 
same  tjme  all  the  words  of  which  tbe  language  itself  is  com- 
posed, and  examples  of  all  tbe  constrnctiona  of  Its  syntax. 

145,  NKCESSmr  op  Deill  amd  FKAcnCE.  —  Another 
essential  point  in  the  new  method,  is  the  importance  at* 
tnbnted  by  Comenius  to  practical  exercises  :  "  Artisans,"  be 
said,  "understand  this  matter  perfectly  well.  Not  one  of 
tlieni  will  give  an  apprentice  a  theoretical  course  on  his  trade. 
He  is  allowed  to  notice  what  is  done  by  his  master,  and  then 
the  tool  is  put  in  his  hands :  it  is  in  smiting  that  one  becomes 
a  smith."  * 

1  For  [his  qnotation,  as  for  all  tboae  which  we  borrow  from  the  pref*ce 
of  Ota  Janua  tivgtiarvm,  a  French  edition  of  which  (In  three  lugnagee: 
lAtin,  Genntui,  and  French)  appeared  In  1643,  we  copy  from  the  anthcoitic 
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It  is  no  longer  tbe  thing  to  repeat  mechanicall;  a  lesson 
learned  by  tieart.  There  must  be  a  gradual  habituation  to 
action,  to  prodnctive  work,  to  pereonal  effort. 

146.-  General  Bearinq  of  tbb  Wobk  op  Comenius.  — 
How  many  other  new  and  judicious  ideas  we  shall  have  to 
gather  from  Gomenins !  The  methods  which  we  wonld  be 
tempted  to  coDSider  as  wholly  recent,  his  imagination  had 
already  suggested  to  him.  For  example,  preceding  the  Orbis 
Pictua,  we  find  an  alphabet,  where  to  each  letter  corresponds 
the  cry  of  ao  animal,  or  else  a  sound  familiar  to  the  child. 
Is  not  this  already  the  very  essence  of  tbe  phononimic  pro- 
cesses '  brought  into  fashion  in  these  last  years?  But  what 
is  of  more  consequence  with  Comenius  than  a  few  happy  dis- 
coveries  in  practical  pedag<^,  is  the  general  inspiration  of 
his  work.  He  gives  to  education  a  psychological  basis  in 
demanding  that  the  faculties  shall  be  developed  in  their  natu- 
ral order :  first,  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and 
lastly  the  judgment  and  the  reason.  He  is  mindful  of  physi- 
cal exercises,  of  technical  and  practical  instruction,  without 
forgetting  that  in  the  primary  schools,  which  be  calls  the 
"stadios  of  humanity,"  there  must  be  trained,  not  only  strong 
and  slcHful  artisans,  bnt  virtuous  and  religious  men,  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  order  and  justice.  If  he  has  stepped 
from  theology  to  pedagogy,  and  if  he  permits  himself  some- 
times to  be  borne  along  by  his  art;les8  bursts  of  mysticism,  at 
least  he  does  not  foi^et  the  necessities  of  the  real  condition, 

like  carpentry  ?  Should  a  physician  and  a  blackamitb  be  educated  od  the 
tame  plan?  In  eTer?  case  knowledge  should  precede  practice;  and  tbe 
liberal  arte  are  besC  learned  by  first  learning  their  correlative  sciences.  (P.) 
'  "  A  procesi  of  instnietiDn  which  consists  In  placing  beside  the  elements 
of  hnintui  speecb  thirty-thTee  onomatopoetic  geatnreii,  which  recall  to  the 
sight  the  same  Ideas  that  (he  eomida  and  the  articulations  of  the  voice  recall 
totbaau."  — OaowBUV.    (P.) 
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and  of  the  present  life  of  men.  "  The  child."  he  says,  "  Bh&U 
learn  onlj  what  is  to  be  useful  to  him  in  tbie  life  or  in  the 
othev."  Finally,  he  does  not  allow  himeelf  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  minute  detaile  of  echool  management.  He  has  higher 
views,  —  he  is  working  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity. 
Like  Leibnitz,  he  would. freely  e&yz  "Give  me  for  a  few 
years  the  direction  of  education,  and  I  agree  to  transform  the 
world ! " 

[147.  Analttical  Scmmast.  —  1.  Decisive  changes  in 
human  opinion,  political,  religions,  or  scientific,  involve  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  purposes  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  Reformation  was  a  breaking  with  authority  in  mat< 
ters  of  religion,  as  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  a  breaking 
with  authority  in  matters  of  science ;  and  their  joint  effect  on 
education  was  to  subject  matters  of  opinion,  belief,  and 
knowledge  to  the  individual  reason,  experience,  and  observa- 
tion. 

3.  In  holding  each  human  being  responsible  for  his  own 
salvation,  the  Reformation  made  it  necessary  for  every  one 
to  read,  and  the  logical  consequence  of  this  was  to  make 
instruction  universal;  and  aa  schools  were  multiplied,  the 
number  of  teachers  must  be  increased,  and  their  grade  of 
competence  raised. 

4.  The  conception  that  ignorance  is  an  evil,*and  a  constant 
menace  to  spiritual  and  temporal  safety,  led  to  the  idea  of 
compulsory  school-attendance. 

5.  In  the  recoil  from  the  intuitions  of  the  intellect  sanc- 
tioned by  Socrates,  to  the  intnitionB  of  the  senses  sanctioned 
by  Bacon,  education  passed  frojn  an  extreme  dependence  on 
reflection  and  reason,  to  an  extreme  dependence  on  sense  and 
observation ;   so  that  iuference  has  been  thrown  into  dis- 
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credit,  and  ttie  Terdict  of  the  sensee  has  been  made  the  test 
of  knowledge. 

6.  Id  adapting  the  conception  of  universal  education  to 
the  social  conditions  of  liis  time,  Comenius  was  led  to  a  gra- 
dation of  schools  that  underlies  all  modern  systems  of  public 
instruction.] 
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SHE    TBACHtHQ    CONa&BOlTIOHS;     JSBVITS    ^HD    JARBBNIS'TS ; 
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148.  The  Teaching  Congregations.* —  Up  to  the  French 
Revolution,  up  to  the  day  when  the  conception  of  a  public 
and  national  education  was  embodied  in  the  legialative  acts 

'  ReligiooB  coDgTegatloiiSi  as  known  In  France,  are  assoclationa  ol  per- 
Rons  who,  consecrating  Ihemaalves  to  the  service  of  Ood,  make  h  vow  to 
live  in  common  under  tbe  siune  rate.  Mauy  of  these  congregations  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and  these  are  of  two  classes,  the 
antborized  and  the  unauthorized.  For  example,  the  "Brethren  of  the 
Chrislian  Schools,"  rounded bflji  Salle.  isanniifAurfzeiJ,  and  the  "Society 
of  Jesna  "  an  unauthorized,  congregation.  From  statiatica  published  in 
ItiTS,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  In  France.  2i  congregations  ol  men 
autliorized  to  teach,  and  controlling  3096  establishments;  and  SZ8  Eimllar 
congregations  of  women,  controlling  IG,4TH  establishmenla.  At  the  same 
time  thereweteSEunanthoHzed  congregations  of  men,  and  260  unantborfxed 
coDgregatiODB  of  women,  devoted  to  teaching,     (F.) 
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of  onr  assembled  rulers,  education  remaioed  almost  exclQ- 
sivety  ac  affair  of  the  Church.  The  tiniversities  themeelvea 
were  dependent  in  part  on  religious  authority.  But  especially 
the  great  congr^ationa  assumed  a  monopoly  of  the  work  of 
teaching,  the  direction  and  control  of  which  the  State  had 
not  yet  claimed  for  her  right. 

Primary  instraction,  it  is  true,  scarcely  entered  at  first  into 
the  settled  plans  of  the  religious  orders.  The  only  exception 
to  this  statement  that  can  properly  be  made,  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  which  a  humble  priest,  Ctesar 
de  Bus,  founded  at  Avignon  in  1592,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  was  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
pany.' But,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  instruction  pro- 
voked the  greatest  educational  event  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
tiie  founding  of  the  company  of  Jesns,  and  this  movement 
was  continued  and  extended  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
either  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesnits,  ever  growing  in  nninb^, 
or  in  other  rival  congregations. 

149.  Jesuits  and  Jansbnibts.  —  Among  the  religious 
orders  that  have  consecrated  their  efforts  to  the  work  x>f 
teaching,  the  first  place  must  be  aesigued  to  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists.  Different  in  their  statutes,  their  organiza- 
tion, and  their  destinies,  these  two  congregations  are  still 
more  diflbrent  in  their  spirit.  They  represent,  in  fact,  two 
opposite,  and,  as  it  were,  contrary  phases  of  human  natui-e 
and  of  the  Christian  spirit.  For  the  Jesuits,  education  is 
reduced  to  a  superficial  culture  of  t^e  brilliant  faculties  of 
the  intelligence  ;  while  the  Jausenists,  on  the  contrary,  aspire 
to  develop  the  solid  faculties,  the  judgment,  and  the  reason. 

'  The  oongngatioii  of  the  Doetrinariet  tonnded  at  a  later  period  estab- 
llshmenU  of  secoDdar;  Insttoction.  Haioe  de  Blrau,  Laromlgul^ce,  and 
i--t—i'"t  irare  papUi  of  the  Doctrinariu. 


^ 
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a  the  colleges  of  the  JeauitB,  rhetoric  is  held  Id  honor; 
while  in  the  Little  SohoolB  of  Port  Ro;&l,  it  is  rather  logic 
and  the  exercise  of  thought.  The  shrewd  disciples  of  Loyola 
adapt  themselves  to  the  times,  and  are  full  of  compassion  for 
human  weakness ;  the  solitaries  of  Port  Boyal  are  exacting 
of  others  and  of  themselves.  In  their  snppleuess  and  cheer- 
ful optimism,  the  Jesuits  are  almost  the  Epicureans  of  Cliris- 
tianity ;  with  their  austere  and  somewhat  sombre  doclrine, 
the  Jansenists  would  rather  be  the  Stoics.  The  Jesuits  and 
the  JanaeuiBts,  those  great  rivals  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  still  face  to  face  as  enemies  at  the  present  moment. 
While  the  inspiration  of  (he  Jesuits  tries  to  maintain  the  old 
worn-out  exercises,  like  Latin  verse,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
memory,  the  spirit  of  the  Jansenists  animates  and  inspires 
the  reformers,  who,  in  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  break 
with  tradition  and  routine,  to  substitute  for  exercises  aimed 
at  elegance,  and  for  a  superficial  instruction,  studies  of  a 
greater  soiiditj'  and  an  education  that  Is  more  complete. 

The  merit  of  institutions  ongfat  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  their  apparent  success.  The  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  dur- 
ing three  centuries,  have  had  a  countless  number  of  pupils ; 
the  Littie  Schools  of  Port  Eoyal  did  not  live  twenty  years, 
and  during  their  short  existence  they  enrolled  at  most  only 
some  hundreds  of  pupils.  And  yet  the  methods  of  the 
Jansenists  have  aurvived  the  ruin  of  their  colleges  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  teachers  who  had  applied  them.  Although 
the  Jesuits  have  not  ceased  to  rule  in  appearance,  it  is  the 
Jansenists  who  triumph  in  reality,  and  who  to-day  control 
the  secondary  instruction  of  France. 

150.  FouWDATiOK  OF  THB  SoCTETT  OF  jEStTS.  —  In  Organiz- 
ing the  Society  of  Jesus,  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  compound  of 
the  mystic  and  the  man  of  the  world,  purposed  to  establish. 
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not  an  order  devoted  to  monastic  contemplfttjon,  bat  a  real 
fighting  corps,  a  Catholic  army,  ffboee  doable  parpose  was  to 
conquer  new  provinces  to  the  faith  through  missioas,  and  to 
preserve  the  old  through  the  control  of  education.  Solemnly 
consecrated  by  the  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1540,  the  cougregation 
had  a  rapid  growth.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  had  several  colleges  in  France,  particularly  those 
of  Billom,  Manriac,  Bodez,  Toumon,  and  Famiers.  In  1561 
it  secured  a  footing  in  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  Parliament,  of  the  university,  and  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves. A  hundred  years  later  it  counted  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  pupUs  in  the  province  of  Paris  alone.  The  college 
of  Clermont,  in  1651,  enrolled  more  than  two  thousand  young 
men.  The  middle  and  higher  classes  assured  to  the  colleges 
of  the  society  on  ever-increasing  membership.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits  could  insciibe  on  the 
roll  of  honor  of  their  classes  a  hundred  illustrious  names, 
among  others,  those  of  Cond4  and  Lazemboarg,  Fl^chier  and 
Bossuet,  Lamoignon  and  Siguier,  Descartes,  Corneille,  and 
Moliire,  In  1710  they  controlled  six  hundred  and  twelve 
colleges  and  a  large  number  of  auiversitjes.  They  were  the 
real  masters  of  education,  and  they  maintained  this  educational 
supremacy  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

151.  Different  Judomekts  ON  the  Educational  Merits 
or  THE  Jesuits.  —  Voltaire  said  of  these  teachers;  "The 
Fathers  taught  me  nothing  but  Latin  and  nonsense."  But 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  opinions  are  divided,  and  the 
encomiums  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  most  be  offset  by  the 
severe  judgment  of  Leibnitz.  "In  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion," says  this  great  philosopher,  "  the  Jesuits  have  remained 
below  mediocrity." '    Directly  to  the  contrary.  Bacon  had 

'  LtlbnUii  Optra,  Genevn,  1T6B,  Tome  VI.  p.  6B. 
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written  :  "  As  to  whatever  relates  to  the  iostniction  of  the 
jouDg,  we  muBt  consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there 
can  be  notbiog  that  is  better  done." ' 

152.  ADTHOBiTiEa  TO  CoN3ni.T.  —  The  Jesuits  have  never 
written  anything  on  the  principles  and  objects  of  edncation. 
We  must  not  demand  of  them  an  exposition  of  general 
views,  or  a  confession  of  their  educational  faith.  But  to 
make  amends,  they  have  drawn  up  with  precision,  with 
almost  infinite  attention  to  details,  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  their  course  of  study.  Already,  in  J559,  the  Conttitu- 
tiona,  probably  written  by  Loyola  himself,  devoted  a  whole 
book  to  the  organization  of  the  colleges  of  the  society.'  But 
in  particular,  the  JtcUio  Studiorum,  published  in  1599,  con- 
tains a  complete  scholastic  prog^mme,  which  has  remained 
for  three  centuries  the  invariable  educational  code  of  the 
congregation.  Without  doubt,  the  Jesuits,  always  ready  to 
make  apparent  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with- 
out sacrificing  anything  of  their  own  spirit,  and  without 
renouncing  their  inflexible  purpose,  have  introduced  modifi- 
cations into  their  original  rules ;  but  the  spirit  of  their  edu- 
cational practice  has  remained  Hie  same,  and,  in  1854, 
Beckx,  the  actual  general  of  the  order,  could  still  declare 
that  the  Ratio  is  the  immutable  rale  of  Jesuit  education. 

153.  Primast  iNSTKncrioM  Neglected.  —  A  permanent 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  educational  policy 
Jesuits  is,  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  history; 
they  have  deliberately  neglected  aud  disdained  primary  in- 
struction. The  earth  is  covered  with  their  Latin  colleges ; 
and  wherever  they  have  been  able,  they  have  put  their  hands 
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on  the  institatJODS  for  nniTereit;  education ;  but  in  no  in- 
stance have  they  founded  a.  primary  BCbool.  Even  in  their 
establishments  for  secondary  instruction,  titey  entrust  the 
lower  classes  to  teachers  who  do  not  belong  to  their  order, 
and  reserve  to  themBelves  the  direction  of  ttie  higher  classes. 
Must  we  believe,  as  they  have  declared  in  order  to  explain 
this  negligence,  that  the  only  reason  for  their  reserve  and 
their  indifference  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  insufficiency  of 
their  teaching  force?  No;  the  truth  is  that  the  Jesuits 
neither  desire  nor  love  the  instruction  of  the  people.  To 
desire  and  to  love  this,  there  must  be  faith  iu  conscience  and 
reason ;  there  must  be  a  belief  in  human  equality.  Now 
the  Jesuits  distrust  the  human  intelligence,  and  administer 
only  the  aristocratic  education  of  the  ruling  classes,  whom 
they  hope  to  retain  under  their  own  contrdl.  They  wish  to 
train  amiable  gentlemen,  accomplished  men  of  the  world ; 
they  have  no  conception  of  training  men.  Intellectual  cul- 
ture, in  their  view,  ia  but  a  convenience,  imposed  on  certain 
classes  of  the  nation  by  their  rank.  It  ia  not  a  good  in 
itself ;  it  may  even  become  an  evil.  In  certain  hands  it  is 
a  dangerous  wea[K>n.  The  ignorance  of  a  people  istbe  best 
safeguard  of  its  faith,  and  faith  is  the  supreme  end.  So  we 
shall  not  be  astonished  to  read  this  in  the  Constitutiom :  — 

"None  of  those  who  are  employed  in  domestic  service  on 
account  of  the  society,  ought  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  or, 
if  they  already  know  these  arts,  to  learn  more  of  thera. 
They  shall  not  be  instructed  witiiont  the  consent  of  the 
General,  for  it  suffices  for  them  to  serve  with  all  simplicity 
and  humility  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ." 

154.  Classical  Studies  ;  Latin  and  thib  Htthahitibs. — 
It  is  only  in  secondary  instruction  that  the  Jesuits  have 
taken  position  with  marked  success.  The  basis  of  their 
teaching  is  the  study  of  LatJn  and  Greek.     Their  purpose  ia 
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to  monopolize  classical  stadies  in  order  to  make  them  serve 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  To  write  in  LaUn 
is  the  ideal  which  they  propose  to  their  pupils.  The  first 
coDseqneDce  of  this  is  the  proscription  of  the  mother  toDgue. 
Tbe  Ratio  forbids  the  use  of  French  even  in  conversatioD ; 
it  permits  it  only  on  holidays.  Hence,  also,  the  importance 
accorded  to  Latin  and  Greek  compoaitiou,  to  the  explication 
of  authors,  and  to  the  study  of  grammar,  rbetoric,  and 
poetry.  It  is  to  be  noted,  besides,  that  the  Jesuits  put 
scarcely  more  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils  than  select 
extracts,  expurgated  editionB.  They  wish,  in  some  sort,  to 
efface  from  the  ancient  books  whatever  marks  the  epoch  and 
characterizes  the  time.  They  detaoh  fine  passages  of  elo- 
quence and  beautiful  extracts  of  poetry ;  but  they  are  afraid, 
it  seems,  of  the  authors  themselves ;  they  fear  lest  the  pupil 
find  in  them  tbe  old  human  spirit,  —  the  spirit  of  nature. 
Moreover,  in  the  explication  of  authors,  they  pay  more 
attention  to  words  than  to  things.  They  direct  the  pupil's 
attention,  not  to  the  thonghte,  but  to  die  elegancies  of  lan- 
guage, to  the  elocutionary  effect ;  in  a  word,  to  the  form, 
which,  at  least,  has  no  religious  character,  and  can  in  no> 
wise  give  umbrage  to  Catholic  orthodoxy.  They  fear  to 
awaken  reflection  and  individual  Judgment.  As  Macaulay 
has  said,  they  seem  to  have  found  the  point  np  to  which 
intellectual  culture  can  be  pushed  without  reaching  inteUeo- 
tual  emancipation. 

155.    DlSDAlK  OF   HlSTOBY,    OF  PhILOSOPHT,    AKD   OF    THE 

SaEKOEs  IN  General.  —  Preoccupied  before  all  else  with 
purely  formal  studies,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  exer- 
cises which  give  a  training  in  the  use  of  elegant  language, 
the  Jesuits  leave  real  and  concrete  studies  in  entire  neglect 
History  is  almost  wholly  banished  from  their  programme. 
It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  that 
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the  teacher  should  make  allusion  to  the  matters  of  history 
which  are  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  passage 
under  examination.  No  account  is  made 'of  modern  history, 
nor  of  the  history  of  France.  "History,"  says  a  Jesuit 
Father,  "is  tbe  destruction  of  him  who  studies  it."  This 
systematic  omission  of  historical  studies  suffices  to  put  in  its 
true  light  the  artificial  and  saperficial  pedagogy  of  the 
JesuitS)  admirably  defined  by  Beckz,  who  expresses  himself 
thus :  — 

"The  gymnasia  will  remain  what  they  are  by  nature,  a 
gymnastic  for  the  intellect,  which  consists  far  less  in  the 
assimilation  of  real  matter,  in  the  acquisition  of  different 
knowledges,  than  in  a  culture  of  pure  form." 

The  sciences  and  philosophy  are  involved  in  the  same  dis-\ 
dain  as  history.  Scientific  studies  are  entirely  proscribed  ia 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  student  enters  his  year  in  philoso- 
phy,' having  studied  only  the  ancient  languages.  Philosophy 
itself  is  reduced  to  a  barrfu  study  of  words,  to  subtile  dis- 
cussions, and  to  commentaries  on  Aristotle.  Memory  and 
syilogistic  reasoning  are  the  only  faculties  calledlnto  play  ; 
no  facte,  no  real  inductions,  no  care  for  the  observation  of 
nature.  In  all  things  the  Jesuits  are  tbe  enemies  of  pn^- 
ress.  Intolerant  of  everything  new,  they  would  arrest  the 
prc^esB  of  the  human  mind  and  make  it  immovable. 

156.  DisctFLiMB.  —  Extravagant  statements  have  been 
made  relative  to  the  reforms  in  discipline  introduced  by  the 
Jesnitfi  into  their  educational  establishments.  The  fact  is, 
that  they  have  caused  to  prevail  in  their  collies  more  of 
order  and  of  system  than  there  was  in  the  establishments  of 
the  University.  On  tbe  other  hand,  they  have  attempted  to 
please  tiieu-  pupils,  to  gild  for  them,  so  to  speak,  the  bars  of 

'  Bee  now  to  %  141. 
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the  prison  which  coofined  them.  Theatrical  representations, 
excursions  on  holidays,  practice  in  awimming,  riding,  and 
fencing,  —  nothing  was  neglected  that  could  render  their 
residence  at  school  endurable. 

But,  on  the  other  baud,  the  Jesaite  hare  incarred  Uie 
grave  fault  of  detaching  the  child  from  the  family.  They 
wish  to  have  absolute  control  of  bim.  The  ideal  of  the  per- 
fect scholar  is  to  forget  his  parents.  Here  is  what  was  said 
by  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  Order,  J.  B.  de  Schnltaus ;  — 

"His  mother  paid  him  a  visit  at  the  College  of  Trent. 
He  revised  to  take  her  hand,  and  would  not  even  raise  his 
eyes  to  hers.  The  mother,  astonished  and  grieved,  asked 
her  son  the  cause  of  such  a  cold  greeting.  '  I  refuse  to 
notice  you,'  said  the  pupil,  '  not  because  you  are  my  niother, 
but  because  you  are  a  woman.'  And  the  biographer  adds: 
'  This  was  not  excessive  precaution ;  woman  preserves 
to-day  the  faults  she  had  at  the  time  of  our  first  father ;  it 
is  always  she  who  drives  man  from- Paradise.'  When  the 
mother  of  Schultaus  died,  he  did  not  show  the  least  emotion, 
having  long  ago  adopted  the  Holy  Virgin  for  his  true 
mother." 

157.  EuuLATioN  ENCoiTRAeED.  —  The  Jesuits  have  always 
considered  emulation  as  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  dis- 
cipline. "  It  is  necessary,"  says  the  Jtatio,  "  to  encourage 
an  honorable  emulation ;  it  is  a  great  stimulus  to  study. 
Superior  on  this  point,  perhaps  on  this  alone,  to  the  Jaosen- 
ists,  who  through  mistrust  of  human  nature  feared  to  excite 
pride  by  encouraging  emulation,  the  Jesuits  have  always 
counted  upon  the  self-love  of  the  pupil.  The  Ratio  mul- 
tiplies rewards.  —  solemn  distributions  of  prizes,  crosses, 
ribbons,  decorations,  titles  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
Republic,  such  as  decuriwiB  and  jnvntors;  all  means,  evep 
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the  most  puerile,  were  inveDted  to  nourish  in  pupils  an  &rdot 
for  work,  and  to  incite  them  tp  surpaas  one  another.  Let 
Bs  add  that  the  pupil  was  rewarded,  not  only  for  bis  own 
good  conduct,  but  for  the  bad  conduct  of  hie  comrades  if  he 
infonned  against  them.  The  decurion  or  the  prtxtor  was 
charged  with  the  police  care  of  the  class,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  official  disciplinarian,  he  himself  chastised  his  com- 
rades ;  in  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  he  became  a  spy  and  an 
informer.  Thus  a  pupil,  liable  to  punistuneDt  for  having 
Bpoken  French  contrary  to  orders,  will  be  relieved  from  his 
poniahmeDt  if  he  can  prove  by  witaessee  that  one  of  his 
imrades  has  committed  the  same  fault  on  the  same  day. 

158.  Officiai,  Disci FUNARUN. — The  rod  is  an  element, 
BO  to  speak,  of  the  ancient  pedagogical  regime.  It  holds  a 
privil^ed  place  both  in  the  colleges  and  in  private  educa- 
tion. Louis  XiV.  officially  transmits  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tausier  the  right  to  correct  his  bod.  Henry  IV.  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  Louis  XIII. :  "  I  complain  becanse  you  did  not 
inform  me  that  you  had  whipped  my  son ;  for  I  desire  and 
order  you  to  whip  him  every  time  that  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
obstinacy  or  of  anything  else  that  is  bad ;  for  I  well  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can  do  him  more  good 
than  that.  This  I  know  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  for 
when  I  was  of  his  age,  I  was  soundly  flowed.'" 

The  Jesuits,  notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  make 
disGipliue  milder,  were  careful  not  to  renonnce  a  punishment 
that  was  in  use  even  at  court.  Only,  while  the  Brethren  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  according  to  the  regulations  of  La 
Salle,  chastised  the  guilty  pupil  themselves,  the  Jesuits  did 
not  think  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  master  to  apply  the 
correction  himself.    They  reserved  to  a  laic  the  duty  of 

1  Uttw  to  MkUhib  HontgUt,  Nov.  M,  1607. 
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handling  the  rods.  An  offlcial  disctpliDariaD,  a  domestic,  a 
porter,  was  charged  in  all  the  colleges  with  the  flinctions  of 
chief  executioner.  And  while  the  Ratio  Studiorttm  recom- 
meods  moderation,  certain  witnesses  prove  that  the  special 
disciplinarian  did  not  always  cany  a  discreet  hand.  Here, 
for  example,  is  an  account  given  b;  Saint  Simon  :  — 

"  The  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Boufflers  was  fourteen 
years  old.  He  was  handsome,  well  formed,  was  wonder- 
fully successful,  and  full  of  promise.  He  was  a  resident 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  two  sons  of  d'Argenson.  I  do 
not  know  what  indiscretion  he  and  they  were  guilty  of.  The 
Fathers  wished  to  show  that  thoy  neither  feared  nor  stood  is 
awe  of  any  one,  and  they  flf^ged  the  boy,  becanse,  in  fact, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  of  the  Marquis  of  BoufiBers ;  but 
they  were  careful  not  to  treat  the  two  others  in  this  way, 
though  equally  culpable,  because  every  day  they  had  to 
count  with  d'Argenson,  who  was  lieutenant  of  police.  The 
boy  BouPQers  was  thrown  into  such  mental  agony  that  he 
fell  sick  on  the  same  day,  and  within  four  days  was  dead. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  nniversal  and  furious  outcry  agiunst  the 
Jesuits,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it."  * 

159.  General  Spiiut  of  the  Pedagogt  op  the  Jesoits. — 
The  general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  are 
completely  opposed  to  our  modern  ideas.  Blind  obedience, 
the  suppression  of  all  liberty  and  of  all  spontaneity,  such  is 
the  basis  of  their  moral  education. 

"  To  renounce  one's  own  wishes  is  more  meritorious  than 
to  raise  the  dead ; "  "  We  must  be  so  attached  to  the  Roman 
Cbnrch  as  to  bold  for  black  an  object  which  she  tells  us  is 
black,  even  when  it  is  re^y  white ; "  "  Oar  confidence  in 
God  should  be  strong  enough  to  force  us,  in  the  lack  of  a 

1  Saint  Simon,  Manoirei,  T<Miie  IX.  8S. 
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boat,  to  cross  the  ocean  oo  a  single  plank ; "  "If  God  should 
appoint  for  our  roaster  an  animal  deprived  of  reason,  you 
should  not  heBitat«  to  render  it  obedience,  as  to  a  master 
and  a  guide,  for  this  sole  reason,  that  God  has  ordered  it 
thus  ; "  "  One  must  allow  himself  to  be  governed  by  divine 
Providence  acting  through  the  agency  of  the  superiors  of 
the  Order,  just  as  if  he  were  a  dead  body  that  could  be  put 
into  any  position  whatever,  and  treated  according  to  one's 
good  pleasure ;  or  as  if  one  wet«  a  bAtoa  in  the  hands  of  an 
old  man  who  usee  it  as  he  pleases." 

As  to  intellectual  education,  as  they  understand  It,  it  is 
wholly  artificial  and  superficial.  To  find  for  the  mind  occu- 
pations that  absorb  it,  that  soothe  it  like  a  dream,  without 
wholly  awakening  it;  to  call  attention  to  words,  and  to 
njcedes  of  expression,  so  as  to  reduce  by  so  much  the  oppor- 
tunity for  thinking;  to  provoke  a  certain  degree  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  prudently  arrested  at  tlie  place  where  the 
reflective  reason  succeeds  an  embellished  memory  ;  in  aword, 
to  excite  the  spirit  just  enough  to  arouse  it  from  its  inertia 
and  its  ignorance,  but  not  enough  to  endow  it  with  a  real 
self -activity  by  a  manly  display  of  all  its  faculties,  —  such  is 
the  method  of  the  Jesuits.  "As  to  instruction,"  says 
Bersot,  "  this  is  what  we  find  with  them  :  history  reduced  to 
facta  and  tables,  withont  the  lesson  derived  from  them 
bearing  on  the  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  even  the  facts  sup- 
pressed or  altered  when  they  say  too  much ;  philosophy 
reduced  to  what  is  called  empirical  doctrine,  and  what 
de  Maistre  called  the  philosophy  of  the  nothing,  without 
danger  of  one's  acquiring  a  liking  for  it ;  physical  science 
reduced  to  recreations,  without  the  spirit  of  resc^arch  and 
liberty ;  literature  reduced  to  the  complaisant  explication  of 
the  ancient  authors,  and  ending  in  innocent  witticisms.  .  .  . 
Wiih  respect  to  letters,  there  are  two  loves  which  have  noth- 
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\ng  in  commOQ  5&ve  their  name ;  one  of  them  m&kes  men, 
the  other,  great  bojs.  It  is  the  last  that  we  find  with  the 
Jesnitfi ;  the;  amuse  the  soul." 

160.  The  Obatobuns.  —  Between  the  Jesuits,  their  adver- 
saries, and  the  Jansenists,  their  friends,  the  Oratorians  oc- 
cupy an  intermediate  place.  They  break  already  with  the 
over-mechanical  education,  and  with  the  wholly  superfioiat 
instruction  which  Ignatius  Loyola  had  inaugurated.  Through 
some  happy  innovations  they  approach  the  more  elevated  and 
more  profound  education  of  Port  Royal.  Founded  in  1614,  by 
B^rutle,  the  Order  of  the  Oratory  soon  counted  quite  a  large 
number  of  colleges  of  secondary  instruction,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, in  1638,  the  famous  college  of  Jullly.  While  with  the 
Jesuits  it  is  rare  to  meet  the  names  of  celebrated  professors, 
several  renowned  teachers  have  made  illustrious  the  Oratory 
of  the  aeveuteenth  century.  We  note  the  Pfire  Lamy,  author 
of  Entretiens  auT  lea  Sciences  (1683)  ;  the  P6re  ThomasBin, 
whom  the  Oratorians  call  the  "  incomparable  theologian," 
and  who  published,  from  1681  to  1690,  a  series  of  Methods 
for  studying  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  letters ;  Uasca- 
roD  and  Maesillon,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  the  Oratory  ;  the 
Pfire  Lecointe  and  the  Pfire  Leiong,  who  taught  history  there. 
AH  these  men  unite,  in  general,  some  love  of  liberty  to  ardor 
of  religious  sentiment ;  they  wish  to  introduce  more  air  and 
more  light  into  the  cloister  and  the  school ;  they  have  a  taste 
for  the  facts  of  history  and  the  tniths  of  science  ;  finally,  tbcy 
attempt  to  found  an  education  at  once  liberal  and  Christian, 
religious  without  abuse  of  devotion,  elegant  without  refine- 
ment, solid  without  excess  of  erudition,  worthy,  finally,  to 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  first  practical  tentatlves  of  modem 
pedagogy. 

The  limits  of  this  study  forbid  our  entering  into  detaits. 
Let  us  merely  note  a  few  essential  points.     Tliat  which  cUa- 
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tinguishes  the  OratorianB,  is,  first,  a  sincere  and  disiatereated 
love  of  trutb. 

"  We  love  the  tmth,"  says  the  P6re  Lamy  ;  "  the  days  do 
Dot  suffice  to  codsdU  her  as  iong  aa  we  would  wish  ;  or,  rather, 
we  never  grow  weary  of  the  pleasure  we  find  in  studying  her. 
There  has  always  been  that  love  for  letters  in  this  House : 
those  who  have  governed  it  have  tried  to  nourish  it.  When 
there  is  found  among  us  some  peDctrating  and  liberally  en- 
dowed spirit  who  has  a  rare  genius  for  the  sciences,  he  is 
discharged  from  all  other  duties." ' 

Nowhere  have  ancient  letters  been  more  loved  than  at 
the  Oratory. 

"  In  his  leisure  hours  the  Fhre  Thomassin  read  only  the 
authors  of  the  humanities  ; "  and  yet  French  was  not  there 
sacrificed  to  Latin.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language  was  not 
obligatory  till  after  the  fourth  year,  and  even  then  not  for  the 
lessons  in  history,  which,  till  the  end  of  the  courses,  had  to 
be  given  in  French.  Histoid,  so  long  neglected  even  in  the 
(rallies  of  the  University,  particularly  the  history  of  France, 
was  taught  to  the  pnpils  of  the  Oratory.  Geography  was 
not  separated  from  it ;  and  the  class-rooms  were  furnished 
with  large  mui'al  maps.  On  the  other  band,  the  sciences  had 
a  place  in  the  course  of  study.  A  Jesuit  father  would  not 
.have  expressed  himself  as  the  P6re  Lamy  has  done  :  — 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist.  In 
the  places  where  I  have  happened  to  be,  I  did  not  miss  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  anatomical  lectures  that  were  given, 
and  to  witness  the  dissection  of  the  principal  parte  of  the 
human  body.  ...  I  linow  of  nothing  of  greater  use  than 
algebra  and  arithmetic." 

Finally,  philosophy  itself,  —  tbe  Cartesian  philosophy,  so 
mercilessly  decried  by  the  Jesuits,  — was  in  vogue  at  the  Ora- 

1  Sntrttieiu  tur  ta$  ScUncet,  p.  197. 
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tory.  "  If  CartesianUm  is  a  pest,"  wrote  the  regents  of  the 
College  of  Angers,  "  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  ua 
who  are  infected  with  it."  ...  "  They  have  forbidden  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  Descartes, 
and,  consequently,  the  blood  to  circolate,"  wrote  Madame  de 
S4Tign6,  in  1673. 

Let  us  also  furnish  proof  of  the  progress  and  amelioration 
of  the  discipline  at  the  Oratory :  — 

"There  are  many  other  ways  besides  the  rod,"  says  the 
P6re  Lamy ;  "  and,  to  lead  pupils  back  to  their  duty,  a  ca- 
ress, a  threat,  the  hope  of  a  reward,  or  the  fear  of  a  homili- 
ation,haB  greater  efficiency  than  whips." 

The  ferule,  it  is  true,  and  whips  also,  were  not  forbidden, 
but  made  part  of  the  legitima  jxEnamm  genera.  But  it  doe? 
not  appear  that  nae  was  often  made  of  them ;  either  throngh 
a  spirit  of  mildness,  or  through  prudence,  and  through  the 
fear  of  exasperating  the  child. 

"There  is  needed,"  says  the  P6re  Lamy  again,  "a  sort  of 
politics  to  govern  this  little  community,  —  to  lead  them 
through  their  inclinations ;  to  foresee  the  effect  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  to  employ  them  according  to  their 
proper  use.  There  are  times  of  stubboi'nness  when  a  child 
would  sooner  be  killed  than  yield." 

"  What  made  it  easier  at  the  Oratory  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  master  without  resorting  to  violent  punishments, 
is  that  the  same  professor  accompanied  the  pupils  through  the 
whole  series  of  their  classes.  The  PSre  Thomassin,  for 
example,  was,  in  turn,  professor  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  phil- 
osophy, mathematics,  history, Italian,  and  Spanish, — atouch- 
ing  example,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  an  absolute  devotion  to 
Bcfaolastic  labor.  But  this  oniversality,  somewhat  superficial, 
served  neither  the  real  interests  of  the  masters  nor  those  of 
their  pupils.  The  great  pedagogical  law  is  the  division  of 
labor. 
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161,  FOCIIDATION  OF   THE    LlTTLE    SCHOOLS.  FrOID    the 

very  organization  of  their  society,  Uie  Jansenista  gave  evi- 
dences of  an  ardent  solicitude  for  the  education  of  jouth. 
Their  founder,  Saint  Cyran,  said :  "  Education  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  one  thing  necessary.  ...  I  wish  you  might  read  in  my  heart 
the  affection  I  feel  for  children.  .  .  .  You  could  not  deserve 
more  of  God  than  in  working  for  the  proper  briugiug  up  of 
children."  If  was  in  this  disinterested  feeling  of  charity  for 
the  good  of  the  young,  in  this  display  of  sincere  tenderness 
for  children,  that  the  Jansenists,  in  1643,_fonnded  the  Little 
Schools  at  Port  Royal  in  the  Fields,  in  the  vicinity,  and  then- 
in  Paris.'  They  received  into  those  schools  only  a  small 
number  of  pnpils,  preoccnpied  as  they  were,  not  with  domi- 
nating the  world  and  extending  their  influence,  but  with  do- 
ing modestly  and  obscurely  the  good  they  could.  Persecution 
did  not  long  grant  them  the  leisure  to  continne  the  work  they 
had  undertaken.  By  1660  the  enemies  of  Port  Royal  had 
triumphed ;  the  Jesuits  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  clos- 
ing the  schools  and  dispersing  the  teachers.  Pursued,  impris- 
oned, expatriated,  the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  had  bat  the 
opportunity  to  gather  np  in  memorable  documents  the  results 
of  their  educational  experience  all  too  short.* 

162.  The  Teachers  asd  the  Books  of  Port  Royal. — 
Singular  destiny,  —  that  of  those  teachers  whom  a  relentless 

>  For  the  Little  Schooli  of  Port  Koyal,  see  a  recent  account  by  Carre 
iBemiv  P^daiiogigve,  1883,  Nos.  2  and  B) . 

*  No  more  paUietic  piece  of  bistor;  has  ever  been  written  than  that 
ffbJcb  relates  the  Tlndictire  and  relentless  persecatlon  of  the  peacetul 
and  plons  BoUtarlee  of  Port  Royal:  "Thehonsewas  razed  to  the  ground,, 
and  eren  the  very  fonndatlons  ploughed  up.  The  gardens  and  walks  were 
demollahed;  and  the  dead  were  even  torn  from  their  mwes,  that  not  a  ves- 
tige might  be  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  this  celebrated  institntion  bad 
Btooi."  ~  I^tKclot'i  Tour  to  1^  Grande  Charlrmse,  p.  243.  See  also  JTiii^ 
rative  of  the  Demalition  of  Port  Royal  (London,  1816).     (P.) 
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fate  permitted  to  exercise  their  fractions  for  only  five 
years,  yet  who,  tlirough  their  works,  have  remained  perhaps 
the  best  authorized  expODents  of  French  education !  The 
flrat  of  these  ia  Nicole,  the  moralist  and  Ic^ician,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  who  taught  philosophy 
and  the  humanities  in  the  Little  Schools,  and  who  published 
in  1670,  under  the  title.  The  Education  of  a  Prince,  a  series  of 
reflections  on  education,  applicable,  as  he  himself  says,  to 
children  of  all  classes.  Another  is  Lancelot,  the  grammarian, 
the  author  of  the  Methods  for  learning  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  Then  there  is  Arnauld,  the 
great  Arnanld,  the  ardent  theologian,  who  worked  «n  tha 
Logic,  and  the  General  Qrammar,  and  who  finally  composed 
the  Regulation  of  Studies  in  the  Humanities.  In  connection 
with  these  celebrated  names,  we  must  mention  other  Janse- 
niets  not  so  well  known,  such  as  De  Sacy  and  Guyot,  both 
of  whom  were  the  authors  of  a  large  number  of  translations  ; 
Coustel,  who  pubhshed  \ha  Rules  for  the  Education  of  CkU- 
drm  (1687)  ;  Varet,  the  anthor  of  Christian  Education 
(1668).  Let  us  add  to  this  list,  still  incomplete,  the  Regi- 
men for  Children,  by  Jacqueline  Pascal  (1657),  and  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  educational  activity  of  Port  Royal. 

163.  The  STUDt  OF  the  French  Laj^gdage.  —  As  a 
general  rule,  we  may  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  teachers  who 
recommend  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  In  this  respect, 
the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  are  in  advance  of  their  time. 
"We  first  teach  to  read  in  Latin,"  said  the  Abb4  Fleury, 
"because,  compared  with  French,  we  pronounce  it  more  as 
it  is  written." '  A  curious  reason,  which  did  not  satisfy 
Fleury  himself ;  for  he  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  putting, 
as  soon  as  possible,  into  the  hands  of  children,  the  French 
'  Du  choix  et  de  la  method*  da  ^tudet. 
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books  that  they  can  understand.  This  was  what  was  done 
at  Port  Royid.  With  their  love  o(  exactness  and  clearneas, 
with  their  dispositioo,  wholly  Cartesian,  to  make  children 
study  only  the  things  they  can  comprehend,  the  Jansenists 
saw  at  once  the  great  absurdity  of  chooHing  Latin  works  as 
the  first  reading-books.  "To  learn  Latin  before  learning 
the  mother  tongue,"  said  Comenius,  wittily,  "  is  like  wishing 
to  mount  a  horse  before  knowing  how  to  walk."  And  again, 
as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  "It  is  to  compel  unfortunate  children 
to  deal  with  the  unintelligible  in  order  to  proceed  towards  the 
ankuown."  For  these  unintelligible  texts,  the  Jansenists  sub- 
stituted, not,  it  is  true,  original  French  works,  but  at  leaiit 
good  translations  of  Latin  authors.  For  tbe  first  time  in 
France,  the  French  language  was  made  the  subject  of  serious 
study.  Before  being  made  to  write  in  Latin,  pupils  were 
drilled  in  writing  in  French,  They  were  set  to  compose  little 
narratives,  little  letters,  the  subjects  of  which  were  borrowed 
from  their  recollectious,  by  being  asked  to  relate  on  the  spot 
what  they  had  retained  of  what  they  had  read. 

164.  New  Sttteh  OF  Spbixiko.  —  In  their  constant  pre- 
occDpation  to  make  study  easier,  the  Jansenists  reformed  the 
current  method  of  learning  to  read.  "What  makes  reading 
more  difficult,"  says  Amauld  in  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Oeneral 
Orammar,  "is  that  while  each  letter  has  its  own  proper  name, 
it  is  given  a  different  name  when  it  is  found  associated  with 
other  letters.  For  example,  if  the  pupil  is  made  to  read  the 
syllable  fry,  he  is  made  to  say  ef,  ar,  y,  which  invariably  con- 
fuses him.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  teach  children  to  know  the 
letters  only  by  the  names  of  their  real  pronunciation,  to  name 
them  only  by  their  natural  sounds."  Port  Royal  proposes, 
tben,  "  to  have  children  pronounce  only  the  vowels  and  the 
diphthongs,  and  not  tbe  consonante,  which  they  need  not 
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proQouace,  except  in  the  different  combinations  which  tbej 
form  with  the  same  vowels  or  diphthongs,  id  syllables  and 
words. 

This  method  has  become  celebrated  noder  the  name  of  the 
Fort  Royal  Method ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Jacque- 
line Pascal,  that  the  original  notion  was  due  to  Pascal  him- 
self.i 

165.  Discipline  in  Pebsonal  Ebflkction,  —  That  which 
profoundly  distinguishes  the  method  of  the  Jansenists  from 
the  method  of  the  Jesuits,  ib  that  at  Port  Royal  the  purpose 
I  IB  leBB  to  make  good  Latinists  than  to  traio  sound  intelli- 
'  geuces.  The  effort  is  to  call  into  activity  the  judgment  and 
personal  reflection.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  capable  of  it,  he 
is  made  to  thick  and  comprehend.  In  the  lessons  of  the 
claBB-room,  not  a  word  is  allowed  to  pass  till  the  child  has 
understood  its  meaning.  Only  those  tasks  are  proposed  to 
the  child  which  are  adapted  to  his  childiah  intelligence.  His 
attention  is  occupied  only  with  the  things  that  are  within  the 
compass  of  his  powers. 

The  grammars  of  Port  Royal  are  written  in  French,  "  be- 
cause it  is  ridiculous,"  says  Nicole,  "  to  teach  the  priDciples 
of  a  language  in  the  very  language  that  is  to  be  learned,  and 
that  for  the  present  is  nnknown,"  Lancelot,  in  his  Methods, 
abbreriateB  and  simplifies  grammatical  studies ;  — 

"1  have  found  out,  at  last,  how  useful  this  maxim  of 
Ramus  is,  —  Fewpreceptu  and  miich  practice :  and,  also,  that 
as  soon  as  children  begin  to  know  these  rules  Bomewhat,  it  is 
well  to  make  thcra  observe  them  in  practice. 'i 

It  is  by  the  reading  of  authors  that  the  grammar  of  Port 
Royal  completes  the  theoretical  study  of  the  rules  that  are 
rigidly  reduced  to  their  minimum.     The  professor,  with  ref- 

t  See  CqusId,  Jacqueline  Piucul,  p.  36S. 
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erence  to  Bnch  or  such  a.  pasBage  of  an  author,  will  mak«  ap- 
propriate oral  remarks.  Id  this  way  the  example,  not  the 
dr;  aod  unintereatiDg  one  of  the  grammaf,  but  the  liriug 
example,  expressive,  and,  drawn  from  a  writer  that  b  being 
read  with  iutereBt,  will  precede  or  accompany  the  rule,  and 
the  particular  case  will  explain  the  general  law.  This  is  an 
excellent  method,  because  it  accords  with  the  real  movement 
of  the  mind,  and  adapts  the  eequence  of  stfldies  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  intelligence,  and  alBO  because,  according  to  the 
advice  of  DeBcartes,  the  child  in  this  way  proceeda  from  the  j 
-  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

166.  General  Spinrr  of  the  IdTELLEcrnAL  Edccatiok 
AT  Port  Kotal. — Without  doubt,  we  need  not  expect  to 
And  among  the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  a  disinterested  devo- 
tion to  acience.  In  their  view,  instruction  is  but  a  means  of 
forming  the  judgment.  "  The  sciences  should  be  employed," 
Baya  Nicole,  "only  aa  an  inatrument  for  perfecting  the 
reason."  Historical,  literary,  and  scientific  knowledge  has 
no  intrinsic  value.  The  thing  required  is  aimply  to  employ 
those  Bubjects  for  educating  juat,  equitable,  and  Judicious 
men.  Nicole  declarea  that  it  would  be  better  absolutely  to 
ignore  the  aciences  than  to  become  absorbed  in  the  useless 
portions  of  them.  Speaking  of  astronomical  researches,  and 
of  the  woi^s  of  those  mathematicians  who  believe  that "  it  is 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world  to  know  whether  there  is  a  bridge 
and  an  arch  suspended  around  the  planet  Saturn,"  he  con- 
cludes that  it  U  preferable  to  be  ignorant  of  those  things 
than  to  be  ignol<aot  that  they  are  vain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jJansenists  have  struck  from 
their  programme  of  studies  everything  that  ia  merely  sterile 
verbiage,  exercises  of  memory  or  of  artificial  imagination. 
Little  attention  is  given  to  Latin  verse  at  Fort  Boyal.     Ver- 
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sion  takes  prccedeoce  of  the  tbeme,'  and  the  oral  theme 
often  replaces  the  written.  The  pupil  is  to  be  taught,  "  not 
to  be  blinded  bj  a  vain  flash  of  words  void  of  aenee,  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  mere  words  or  obscure  principles,  and 
never  to  be  satisfied  till  he  has  gained  a  clear  insight  Into 
things." 

167.  FEDAOoaiOAL  Principles  OF  Nicole.  —  In  his  trea- 
tise oo  the  Education  of  a  Prince,  Nicole  has  sammarized, 
nnder  the  form  of  aphorisms,  some  of  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  his  system  of  eclucation. 

Let  us  first  notice  this  maxim,  a  trap  pedagogical  axiom : 
"  The  purpose  of  instruetion  is  to  carry  forward  intelligences 
to  the  farthest  point  they  are  capable  of  attaining."  This 
is  saying  that  every  child,  whether  of  the  nobility  ot  of  the' 
people,  has  the  right  to  be  instructed  according  to  his  apti- 
tude and  ability. 

Another  axiom :  We  must  proportion  difficulties  to  the 
growing  development  of  the  child's  intelligence.  "  The 
greatest  minds  have  but  a  limited  range  of  intelligence.  In 
all  of  them  there  are  regions  of  twilight  and  shadow ;  but 
the  intelligence  of  the  child  is  almost  wholly  pervaded  b; 
shadows ;  he  catches  glimpses  of  but  few  rays  of  light.  So 
everything  depends  on  managing  these  rays,  on  increasing 
them,  and  on  exposing  to  tbem  whatever  we  wish  to  have  the 
child  comprehend." 

A  corollary  to  the  preceding  axiom  is,  that  the  first 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  senses.  "The  intelligence  of 
children  always  being  very  dependent  on  the  senses,  we 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  address  onr  instmction  to  the 
senses,  and  cause  it  to  reach  the  mind,  not  only  through 
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hearing,  bnt  also  throDgb  seeing. "  CoBseqnently,  geogra- 
phy is  B  study  well  adapted  to  early  years,  provided  we 
employ  booke  in  which  the  largest  cities  are  pictured.  If 
children  study  the  history  of  a  coantry,  we  must  not  neglect 
to  show  them  the  situation  of  places  on  the  map.  Nicole  also 
recommends  that  they  be  shown  pictures  that  represent  the 
machines,  the  arms,  and  the  dress  of  the  ancients,  and  also 
the  portraits  of  kings  and  illustrious  men. 

168.  Moral  Pessihish.  —  Man  is  wicked,  hnman  nature/ 
is  corrupt :  anch  is  the  cry  of  despair  that  comee  to  oar  ears  I 
from  all  the  writings  of  the  Janseniste. 

"The  devil,"  says  Saint  Cyran,  ^'already  possesses  the 
sou!  of  even  the  unborn  child."  .  .  . 

And  again :  "  We  must  always  pray  for  souls,  aod  always 
be  on  the  watch,  standing  guard  as  in  a  city  menaced  by  an 
enemy.     On  the  ontside  the  devil  makes  his  rounds."  .  .  , 

"  As  soon  as  children  begin  to  have  reason,"  says  another 
Jansenist,  "  we  observe  in  them  only  blindneBS  and  weak- 
ness. Their  minds  are  closed  to  spiritual  things,  and  they 
cannot  comprehend  them.  But,  on  the  contrary,  their  eyes 
are  open  to  evil ;  their  senses  ore  susceptible  to  all  sorts  of 
corruption,  and  they  have  a  natural  inertia  that  inclines 
them  to  it." 

"You  ought,"  writes  Varet,  "to  consider  your  children 
as  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  carried  forward  towards  it. 
All  Uieir  inclinations  are  corrupt,  and,  not  being  governed 
by  reason,  they  will  permit  them  to  fiud  pleasure  and  diver- 
sion only  in  the  things  that  carry  them  towards  vice." 

169.  EffCcts  on  DiBCiPLtKS.  — The  doctrine  of  the  origi- 
nal perversity  of  man  may  produce  contrary  results,  and 
direct  the  practical  conduct  of  those  who  accept  it  in  two 
opposite  directions.     They  ore  either  inspired  with  severity 
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toward  beings  deeply  taioted  and  vicioos,  or  they  are  excited 
to  pity  and  to  tenderness  for  those  fallen  creatureB  who  suffer 
from  an  incurable  evU.  The  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  obeyed 
the  second  tendency.  They  were  as  affectionate  and  good 
to  the  children  confided  to  their  care  as,  in  theory,  they  were 
harsh  and  rigorous  towards  human  nature.  In  the  presence 
of  their  pupils  they  felt  touched  with  an  infinite  teodernesa 
for  those  poor  sick  souls,  whom  they  would  willingly  cure  of 
their  ills,  and  raise  from  their  fall,  at  the  cost  of  any  and 
every  sacrifice. 

The  conception  of  the  native  wickedness  of  man  had  still 
another  result  at  Port  Royal.  It  increased  the  zeal  of  the 
teachers.  It  prompted  them  to  multiply  their  assiduity  and 
vigilauce  iu  order  to  keep  guard  over  young  souls,  and  there 
destroy,  whenever  possible,  the  seeds  of  evil  that  sin  bad 
sown  in  them.  When  one  is  charged  with  the  difficult  mission 
of  moral  education,  it  is,  perhaps,  dangerous  to  have  too 
much  confidence  in  human  nature,  and  to  form  too  favorable 
an  opinion  of  its  qualities  and  dispositions ;  for  then  one  is 
tempted  to  accord  to  the  child  too  large  a  liberty,  and  to 
practise  the  maxim,  "  Let  it  take  its  own  course,  let  it 
pass  "  {Laissez  faire,  laiaaez  passer) .  It  is  better  to  err  on 
the  other  side.  In  excess  of  mistrust;  for,  in  this  case, 
knowing  the  dangers  that  menace  the  child,  we  watch  over 
him  with  more  attention,  abandon  him  less  to  the  inspiration 
of  his  caprices,  and  expect  more  of  education ;  we  demand 
of  effort  and  labor  what  we  judge  natnre  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing by  herself. 

Vyilance,  patience,  mildness,  —  these  are  the  mstrnments 
of  discipline  in  the  schools  of  Port  Royal.  There  were 
scarcely  any  punishments  in  the  Little  Schools.  "To  speak 
little,  to  tolerate  much,  to  pray  still  more,"  —  these  are  the 
three  things  that  Saint  Cyran  recommended.     The  threat  to 
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send  children  home  to  their  parents  sufficed  to  msiataiu 
order  id  a  flock  somewhat  small.  In  f&ct,  all  whose  exam- 
ple would  have  proved  bad  were  sent  away ;  an  excellent 
system  of  elimination  when  it  is  practicable.  The  pions 
Bolitariea  endnred  without  complaint,  faults  in  which  they 
saw  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  original  fait.  Pene- 
trated, however,  as  they  were,  with  the  value  of  bumim 
souls,  their  tenderness  for  children  was  mingled  with  a  cer- 
tain respect;  for  they  saw  in  them  Qie  creatures  of  God, 
beings  called  from  eternity  to  a  sublime  destiny  or  to  a  ter- 
rible punishment. 

170.  Faolts  n»  the  Discipline  or  Pobt  Rotal. — The 
Jansenists  did  not  shun  the  logical  though  dangerous  con- 
sequences that  were  involved.  In  germ,  tn  their  pessimistio 
theories  of  hnman  nature.  They  fell  inlo  an  excess  of  pru- 
dence or  of  rigidity.  They  pushed  gravity  and  dignity  to 
a  formalism  that  was  somewhat  repulsive.  At  Port  Boyat 
pupils  were  forbidden  to  thee  and  thou  one  another.  The 
solitaries  did  no4  like  familiarities,  faithful  in  this  respect  to 
the  Imitation  of  Jemis  Ckri^,  in  which  it  is  somewhere  said 
that  it  does  not  become  a  Christian  to  be  on  familiar  terms 
with  any  one  whatever.  The  young  were  thus  brought  up 
in  habits  of  mutual  respect,  which  may  have  had  their  good 
side,  but  which  had  the  grave  fault  of  being  a  little  ridicu- 
lous in  children,  since  they  forced  them  to  live  among  them- 
selvcB  aa  little  geritlemen,  while  at  the  same  time  they  oppose 
the  development  of  those  intimate  friendships,  of  those  last- 
ing attachments  of  which  all  those  who  have  lived  at  college 
know  the  sweetness  and  the  charm. 

The  spirit  of  asceticism  is  the  general  character  of  all  the 
Jansenists.  Varet  declares  that  balls  are  places  of  infamy. 
Pascal  denies  himself  every  agreeable  thought,  and  what  he 
called  an  agreeable  thought  was  to  reflect  on   geometry. 
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Lancelot  reflisea  to  take  to  the  theatre  the  priuccB  of  Conti, 
of  whom  he  was  the  preceptor. 

But  perhaps  a  graver  fault  at  Port  Royal  was,  that  through 
fear  of  awakeoing  self -love,  the  spirit  of  emulation  was  pur- 
poselj  Buppressed.  It  is  God  alone,  it  waa  said,  who  is  to 
b«  praised  for  the  qualities  and  talents  manifested  b;  men. 
"  If  God  has  placed  something  of  good  in  the  soul  of  a  child, 
we  must  praise  Him  for  it  and  keep  silent."  By  this  delib- 
erate silence  men  put  themselves  on  gaard  against  pride ; 
but  if  pride  is  to  be  feared,  is  indolence  the  less  so?  And 
when  we  purposely  avoid  stimalatiug  self-love  through  the 
hope  of  reward,  or  through  a  word  of  praise  given  in  due 
season,  we  run  a  great  risk  of  not  overcoming  the  indo- 
lence that  is  natural  to  the  child,  and  of  not  obtaining  from 
him  any  serious  effort.  Fascal,  the  greatest  of  the  iViends 
of  Port  Royal,  said  :  "  The  children  of  Port  Royal,  who  do 
not  feel  that  stimulus  of  envy  and  glory,  tail  into  a  state  of 
Indifference." 

171.  Genbeal  Judgment  ok  Port  Rotal. — Aft«r  all 
has  been  said,  we  must  admire  the  teachers  of  Port  Royal, 
who  were  doubtless  deceived  on  some  points,  but  who  were 
animated  by  a  powerful  feeling  of  their  duty  to  educate,  and 
by  a  perfect  charity.  Ardor  and  sincerity  of  religious  faith ; 
a  great  respect  for  the  human  person  ;  the  practice  of  piety 
held  in  honor,  but  kept  subordinate  to  the  reality  of  the 
inner  feeling ;  devotion  advised,  but  not  imposed  ;  a  marked 
mistrust  of  nature,  corrected  by  displays  of  tenderness  and 
tempered  by  affection ;  alxive  all,  the  profound,  unwearied 
devotion  of  Christian  souls  who  give  themselves  wholly  and 
without  reserve  to  other  souls  to  raise  them  up  and  save 
them, — tliis  is  what  was  done  by  the  discipline  of  Port 
Royal.  But  it  is  rather  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  in 
the  administration  of  classical  studies,  that  we  must  look  for 
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the  incontestable  superiority  of  the  Jansenista.  The  teachers 
of  the  Little  Schools  were  admireble  humanista,  not  of  form, 
as  the  Jesuits  were,  but  of  judgment.  They  represent,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  all  its  beanty  and  in  all  its  force,  that  Intel- 
lectnal  edncation,  already  dirioed  by  Montaigne,  which 
prepares  for  life  men  of  sound  judgment  and  of  upright 
conscience.  They  founded  the  teaching  of  the  humanities. 
"Port  Royal,"  says  an  historian  of  pedagc^y,  Bumier, 
"  simplifies  study  without,  however,  relieving  it  of  its  whole- 
some difficulties ;  it  strives  to  make  it  interesting,  while  it 
does  not  convert  it  into  child's  play ;  it  purposes  to  confide 
to  the  memory  only  what  has  first  been  apprehended  by  the 
intelligence.  ...  It  has  given  to  the  world  ideas  that  it  has 
not  agfUQ  let  go,  and  fruitful  principles  from  which  we  have 
but  to  draw  their  l<^cal  cod  sequences." 

[172.  Analytical  Summart.     1.   In  the  history  of  the  , 
three  great  teaching  congregations  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  supposed  power  of  education  over  the  destinies  of 
men. 

2.'  To  resist  the  encroachments  of  Protestantism  that  fol- 
lowed the  diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  people,  Loyola 
organized  his  teaching  corps  of  Catholic  zealots ;  and  this 
mode  of  competition  for  purposes  of  moral,  sectarian,  and 
political,  control  has  covered  the  earth,  in  all  Christian 
countries,  with  institutions  of  learning. 

3.  The  tendency  towards  extremes,  and  the  difilculty  of 
attaining  symmetry  and  completeness,  are  seen  in  the  pref- 
erence of  the  Jesuits  for  form,  elegance,  and  mere  discipline, 
in  their  excessive  use  of  emulation ;  and  in  the  pessimism  of 
the  Jansenists,  their  distrust  of  human  nature,  and  IJieir  fear 
of  human  pride.] 
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173.  Education  in  the  Seventeenth  Centost,  — Oatside 
of  the  teaching  congregations,  the  aeventeenth  century 
counts  a.  ceitain  number  of  independent  educators,  isolated 
thinliers,  who  have  transmitted  to  ua  in  durable  records  the 
results  of  their  reflection  or  of  their  experience.  The  most 
of  these  belong  to  the  clergy,  —  they  are  royal  preceptors. 
In  a  monarchical  government  there  is  no  grander  affair  than 
the  education  of  princes.  Some  others  are  philosophers, 
whom  the  general  study  of  human  nature  has  led  to  reflect 
on  the  principles  of  education.  Without  pretending  to 
include  everything  within  the  narrow  compass  of  this  ele- 
mentary history,  we  wonld  make  known  either  the  flmda- 
mental  doctrines  or  the  essential  methods  which  have  been 
concerned  in  the  education  of  tbe  seventeeBtli  centoiy,  and 


wliich,  at  the  SAine  time,  have  made  a  preparation  for  the 
educational  reformfi  of  the  succeeding  centaries. 

174.  F^NEi^N  (1651-1715).  —  F^nelon  holds  an  important 
place  in  French  literature ;  but  it  seems  that  of  all  the  varied 
aspecte  of  his  genius,  the  part  he  played  as  an  educator  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  considerable.  F4neloD 
wrote  the  first  classical  work  of  French  pedagogy,  and  it  may 
be  eaid,  considering  the  great  number  of  authors  who  have 
been  inspired  by  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  school 
of  educators. 

175.  How  FkmtLO^  bbcaue  a  Tbachek.  —  It  is  well 
known  that  the  valuable  treatise,  On  the  EditcatUm  of  Oiris, 
was  written  in  1680,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess  of  Beanvilliers.  These  noble  friends  of  F4nelon, 
besides  several  boys,  had  e^ht  girls  to  educate.  It  was  to 
asBist,  by  his  advice,  in  the  education  of  this  little  family 
school,  that  F^nelon  wrote  his  book  which  was  not  designed 
at  first  for  the  public,  and  which  did  not  appear  till  1687. 
The  yonug  Abb4  who,  in  1680,  was  but  thirty  years  old,  bad 
already  bad  experieoee  in  educational  matters  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Convent  of  the  2ieio  OatkoHca  (1678).  This 
was  an  institution  whose  purpose  was  to  retain  young  Protes- 
tant converts  in  the  Catholic  faith,  or  even  to  call  them  there 
by  mild  force.  It  would  have  been  better,  we  confess,  for 
the  glory  of  F^nelon,  if  he  had  gained  his  experience  else- 
where than  in  that  mission  of  fanaticism,  where  he  was  the 
auxiliary  of  the  secular  arm,  the  accomplice  of  dragoons, 
and  where  was  prepared  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Mantes.  We  would  have  preferred  that  the  Bdttcaticn  of 
Girls  had  not  been  planned  in  a  house  where  were  violenUy 
confined  girls  torn  from  their  mothers,  and  wives  stolen  from 
their  hnsbands.     But  if  the  first  source  of  F^nelon's  edaca- 
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tional  inspiration  was  not  as  pure  ae  one  could  wish,  at  least 
in  the  book  there  ia  nothing  that  betrays  the  spirit  of  intoler-  ■ 
'  ance  and  violence  with  which  the  author  was  associated. 
On  Oie  contrary,  The  Education  of  Girls  ie  a  work  of  gentle- 
ness and  goodness,  of  a  complaisant  and  amiable  grace,  which 
is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  progress. 

F^nelon  soon  had  occasion  to  apply  the  principles  that  he 
had  set  forth  in  his  treatise.  August  16,  1689,  he  was 
chosen  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,'  with  the  Duke 
of  Beauvilliers  (or  governor,  and  the  Abb6  Fleury  for  sub- 
preceptor.  From  1689  to  1695,  he  directed  with  marrellons 
success  the  education  of  a  prince,  "  a  bom  terror,"  as  Saint 
Simon  expressed  it,  but  who,  under  the  peaetrating  influence 
of  his  master,  became  an  accomplished  man,  almost  a  saint. 
It  was  for  his  royal  pupil  that  he  composed,  one  after 
anotiier,  a  large  number  of  educational  works,  such  as  the 
Collection  of  Fables,  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  the  treatise 
on  Tfie  Existence  of  Qod,  and  especially  the  Telemachxia,  one 
of  the  most  popular  works  in  French  literature. 

In  furnishing  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  educational 
activity,  events  served  F^nelon  according  to  bis  wish.  We 
may  say  that  hie  nature  predestinated  him  to  the  work  of 
education.  With  his  tender  soul,  preserving  its  paternal 
instincte  even  in  his  celibate  condition,  with  his  admirable 
grace  of  spirit,  with  his  various  erudition  and  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  with  his  competence  in  the  studies 
of  grammar  and  history,  attested  by  different  pass^es  in 
his  Letter  to  the  Academy;  finally,  with  his  temperate  dispo- 
sition and  his  inclinations  towards  liberalism  in  a  century  of 
absolute  monarchy,  he  was  made  to  become  one  of  the  guides, 
one  of  the  masters,  of  French  education. 

1  Son  ol  Louis  XIT.,  boin  Aug.  6,  1682;  died  Feb.  18, 1T12. 
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176.  Analtsis  or  the  Trbatisb  ok  the  Education  of 
GiBLB.  —  This  cbanniiig  masterpiece  of  F^neloii's  ehoald  be 
read  entire.  A  rapid  analyeia  would  Dot  su£9ce,  as  it  ie 
difficult  to  reduce  to  a  few  essential  points  the  flowing 
thought  of  our  author.  With  a  facility  in  expreggion  inclin- 
ing to  laxDQsa,  and  with  a  copiousness  of  thought  somewhat 
lacking  in  exactness,  F^neloa  easily  repeats  himself;  he 
returns  to  thoughts  which  have  already  Iteeu  elaborated,  and 
dofls  not  restrict  his  easy  flowing  thought  to  a  rigorous  and 
methodical  plan.  We  may,  however,  distinguish  three  prin- 
cipal parts  in  the  thirteen  chapters  composing  the  work. 
Chapters  I.  and  II.  are  critical,  and  in  these  the  ordinary 
faults  in  the  education  of  women  are  brought  into  sharp  out- 
line; then  in  ch^terp  III.  to  VIII.  we  have  general 
observations,  and  the  statement  of  the  principles  and 
methods  that  should  be  followed  and  applied  in  the  education 
of  lioys  as  in  the  education  of  girie ;  and  finally,  from  chap- 
ter JX.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  are  all  the  special  reflectious 
which  relate  exclusively  to  the  merits  and  demerits,  the 
duties  and  the  studies,  of  women. 

177.  CRincisif  ON  Monastic  Edccatioh.  — In  the  open- 
ing of  the  treatise,  as  in  another  little  essay  ■  that  is  usually 
included  in  this  volume,  F4uelon  expresses  a  preference  for 
a  liberal  and  humane  education,  where  the  light  of  the  world 
penetrates,  and  which  is  not  confined  to  the  shadow  of  a 
monastery :  — 

<'  I  conclude  that  it  is  better  for  your  daughter  to  be  with 
you  than  in  the  beat  convent  that  you  could  select.  ...  If 
a  coDvent  is  not  well  governed,  she  will  see  vanity  honored, 
which  is  the  most  subtile  of  all  the  poisons  that  can  atTect  a 

1   See  the  Advice  of  Fenelon,  Aichbishop  Cambray,  to  a  lad;  at  qaalJCy 
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young  girl.  Sbe  will  there  hear  the  world  spoken  of  as  a 
sort  of  enchanted  place,  and  nothiog  makes  a  more  perni- 
cious impression  than  that  dec-eptive  picture  of  the  world, 
which  is  seen  at  a  distance  with  admiration,  and  which 
exa^erates  all  its  pleasures  without  showing  ita  disappoint- 
ments and  ite  sorrows.  ...  So  I  would  fear  a  worldly  con- 
vent even  more  than  the  world  itself.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  convent  conforms  to  the  fervor  and  regularity  of  its 
constitu^on,  a  girl  of  rank  will  grow  up  there  in  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  world.  .  .  .  She  leaves  the  convent 
like  one  who  had  been  confined  in  the  shadows  of  a  deep 
cavern,  and  who  suddenly  returns  to  the  full  light  of  day. 
Nothing  is  more  dazzling  than  this  sudden  transition,  than 
this  glare  to  which  one  has  never  been  accustomed." 

178.    RSHTTATIOK    OF   THB    PREJUDICES    RELATIVE    TO    THE 

Education  or  Women.  — It  is,  then,  for  mothers  that  F6ne- 
lon  writes  his  book,  still  more  than  for  the  convents  that  he 
does  not  love.  Woman  is  destined  to  play  a  grand  part  in 
domestic  life.  "  Can  men  hope  for  any  sweetness  in  life,  if 
their  most  select  companionship,  which  is  that  of  marriage, 
is  turned  into  bitterness?"  Then  let  us  cease  to  neglect  tlie 
education  of  women,  and  renounce  the  prejudices  by  which 
we  pretend  to  Justify  this  neglect.  A  learned  woman,  it  is 
said,  is  vain  and  affected!  But  it  is  not  proposed  that 
women  shall  engage  in  useless  studies  which  would  make 
ridiculous  pedants  of  them ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  teach- 
ing tiiem  what  befits  their  position  in  the  household.  Woman, 
it  is  said  again,  ordinarily  has  a  weaker  intellect  than  man ! 
But  this  is  the  best  of  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  her  intelligence.  Finally,  woman  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  world  !  But,  replies  P^nelon, 
the  world  is  not  a  phantom ;  "  it  is  the  aggregate  of  all  Qia 
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families  " ;  and  women  have  duties  to  fulfill  in  it  whicti  are 
scarcely  less  important  ttian  those  of  men.  "Virtue  is  not 
less  for  women  tliaii  for  men." 

179.  Good  Opinios  of  Hduan  Nature.  —  There  are  two 
categories  of  Christians :  the  first  dwell  particularly  on  the 
original  fall ;  and  the  others  attach  themselves  by  preference 
to  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  For  the  first,  the  child  is 
deeply  tainted  with  sin;  his  only  inclinationa  are  those 
towards  evil ;  he  is  a  child  of  wrath,  who  must  be  severely 
punished.  For  the  others,  the  child,  redeemed  by  grace, 
"  has  not  yet  a  fixed  tendency  towards  any  object"  ;  his 
instincts  have  no  need  of  being  thwarted ;  all  they  need  is 
direction.  F^nelon  follows  this  last  mode  of  thinicing,  which 
is  the  correct  one.  He  does  not  fear  self-love,  and  does  not 
interdict  deserved  praise.  He  counts  upon  the  spontaneity 
of  nature.  He  regrets  the  education  of  the  ancients,  who 
left  more  liberty  to  children.  Finally,  in  his  judgments  on 
human  nature,  he  is  infinenced  by  a  cheerful  and  amiable 
optimism,  and  sometimes  by  an  excess  of  complacency  and 
approbation. 

180.  Feebleness  of  toe  Child.  —  But  if  F4nelon  believes 
in  the  innocence  of  the  child,  he  is  not  the  less  convinced  of 
its  feebleness.  Hence  the  measures  he  recommends  to  those 
who  have  in  charge  the  bringing  up  of  children;  "The 
most  important  thing  in  the  first  years  of  infancy  is  the 
management  of  the  child's  health.  Through  the  selection  of 
food  and  the  regime  of  a  simple  life,  the  body  should  be 
supplied  with  pure  blood.  .  .  .  Another  thing  of  groat  im- 
portance is  to  allow  the  oigans  to  sb'engthen  by  holding 
instruction  in  abeyance.  .  .  ."  The  intellectual  weakness  of 
the  child  comes  for  the  most  part  from  his  inabOity  to  fix  his 
«ttenticai.     "  The  mind  of  the  child  is  like  a  lighted  taper  in 
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a  place  exposed  to  the  wind,  whose  flame  i'a  ever  unsteady." 
Hence  the  m^ent  necessity  of  not  pressing  children  beyond 
measure,  of  training  them  little  by  little  as  occasion  permito, 
"  ot  seiring  and  assisting  Nature,  without  ui^ng  her." 

181.  iNSTBDCnVE  CoRiosnr;  Objecti  Lesbohs.  — If  the 
laatt^ntioD  of  the  child  is  a  great  obstacle  to  his  progress, 
his  natural  curiosity,  by  way  of  compensation,  is  a  potent 
auxiliary.  Finelon  knows  the  aid  that  cau  be  derived  from 
tiiis  source)  and  we  shall  quote  endre  the  remarltable  passage 
in  which  he  indicates  the  means  of  calling  it  into  exercise 
throagh  familiar  lessons  which  are  already  real  lessons  on 
objects :  — 

"  Curiosity  in  children  is  a  natural  tendency  which  comes 
as  the  precursor  of  instruction.  Do  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  For  example,  in  the  country  they  see  a  mill,  and 
they  wish  to  know  what  it  is.  They  should  be  shown  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  food  that  is  needed  for  human  use. 
They  notice  harvesters,  and  what  they  are  doing  shoold  be 
explained  to  them ;  also,  how  the  wheat  is  sown,  and  how  it 
multiplies  in  the  earth.  In  the  city,  they  see  shops  where 
different  arts  are  practised,  and  where  different  wares  are 
sold.  You  should  never  be  annoyed  by  their  questions ; 
these  are  so  many  opportunities  offered  you  by  nature  for 
facilitating  the  work  of  instruction.  Show  that  yoa  take 
pleasure  in  replying  to  such  questions,  and  by  thb  means 
yon  will  insensibly  teach  them  how  all  the  things  are  made 
that  serve  human  needs,  and  that  give  rise  to  commercial 
pursuits." 

182.  Indirect  Instruction. — Even  when  tfae  child  baa 
grown  up.  and  is  more  capable  of  receiving  direct  instruc- 
tion, F4nelon  does  not  depart  from  his  system  of  mild  man- 
agement and  precaution.    There  are  to  be  no  didactic  leBsonsi 
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bat  aa  f ar  as  possible  the  inEtniction  ehall  be  inject.  This 
is  the  great  edac&IJonal  method  of  F^neloo,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  how  he  applied  it  to  the  education  of  the  Duke  of 
Boargogne.  "The  leas  formal  our  lesBons  are,  the  better." 
However,  there  is  need  of  discretion  aud  prudence  in  the 
choice  of  the  first  ideas,  and  the  first  pictures  that  are  to  be 
impressed  on  the  child's  mind. 

"  Into  a  reservoir  so  little  and  so  precious  only  exquisite 
things  should  be  poured."  The  absence  of  pedantry  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  F^nelon.  "In  rhetoric,"  he  says, 
"I  will  give  no  rules  at  all;  it  is  snffident  to  give  good 
models."  As  to  grammar,  "  I  will  give  it  no  attention,  or, 
at  least,  but  very  little."  Instnictdon  must  be  insinuated, 
not  imposed.  We  must  resort  to  nnexpected  lessons,  —  to 
such  as  do  not  appear  to  be  lessons.  FSnelon  here  antici- 
pates Rousseau,  and  suggests  the  system  of  pre-arranged 
scenes  and  instructive  artifices,  similar  to  those  invented  for 
£mile.i 

183.  All  Acnvrrr  must  be  Pleasurable. — One  of  the 
best  qualities  of  F4nelon  as  a  teacher  is  that  of  wishing  that 
study  should  be  agreeable ;  but  this  quality  becomes  a  fault 
with  him,  because  he  makes  an  abuse  of  attractive  instruc- 
tion. We  can  but  applaud  him  when  he  criticises  the  harsh 
and  crabbed  pedagogy  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  depicts  to  us 
those  tiresome  and  gloomy  class-rooms,  where  teachers  are 
ever  talking  to  children  of  words  and  things  of  which  they 
understand  nothing.  "No  liberty,"  he  says,  "no  enjoy- 
ment, but  always  lessons,  silence,  uncomfortable  postures, 
correction,  and  threats."  And  so  there  is  nothing  more  just 
than  this  thought :  "  In  the  current  education,  all  the  pleas- 

>  For  KD  example  of  this  "  aKtfice  "  carried  to  the  extreme  of  absardtty, 
Me  Ulu  TroRhliigton's  traoilatlon  a!  the  £mUe,  p.  133.    (F.) 
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ure  is  put  on  one  side,  and  all  that  ie  disf^eeable  on  the 
other ;  tbe  disagreeable  is  all  put  into  studj,  and  all  the 
pleasure  is  found  in  the  diversions."  F^aelon  would  change 
all  this.  For  study,  as  for  moral  discipline,  "  pleasure  must 
do  all." 

First,  as  to  study,  seek  tbe  means  of  makiog  i^reeable  to 
children  whatever  you  require  of  tbem.  "  We  must  alwaya 
place  before  them  a  definite  and  agreeable  aim  to  sustain 
them  in  their  work."  "Conceal  their  studies  under  the 
appearance  of  liberty  and  pleasure."  Let  their  range  of 
rision  extend  itself  a  little,  and  their  intelligence  acquire 
more  breadth."  "  Mingle  instruction  with  play."  "I  have 
seen,"  he  says  again,  "  certain  children  who  have  learued  to 
read  while  playing." 

For  giving  direction  to  the  will,  as  for  giving  activity  to 
the  intelligence,  never  subject  children  to  cold  and  absolute 
authority.  Do  not  weary  them  by  an  indiscreet  exactness. 
Let  wisdom  appear  to  them  only  at  intervals,  and  then  with 
a  laughing  face.  Lead  them  by  reason  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  do  it.  Never  assume,  save  in  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  an  austere,  imperious  air  that  makes  them 
tremble. 

"  You  would  close  their  heart  and  destroy  their  confidence, 
without  which  there  is  no  profit  to  hope  for  from  educafjon. 
Make  yourself  loved  by  them.  Let  them  feel  at  ease  in 
your  presence,  so  that  they  do  not  fear  to  have  you  see  their 
faults." 

Such,  intellectually  and  morally,  is  the  amiable  discipline 
dreamed  of  by  FiSnelon.  It  is  evident  that  the  imagination 
of  our  author  conducts  him  a  little  too  far  and  leads  him 
astray.  F6nelon  sees  everything  on  the  bright  side.  In 
education,  such  as  this  too  complacent  teacher  dreams  of  it, 
there  is  do  difficulty,  nothing  laborious,  no  thoma.     "All 
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metali  there  ftre  gold  ;  all  flowere  there  are  TOBee."  The 
cliild  la  almost  exempted  from  making  effort :  he  shall  not 
be  made  to  repeat  the  lesson  he  has  heard,  "  for  fear  of  aa 
noying  him."  It  is  oeceeaar;  that  he  leani  everything  while 
playing.  If  he  has  faults,  he  must  not  be  told  of  them,  save 
vith  precaution,  "  for  fear  of  hurting  his  feelings."  F^nelon 
is  decidedly  too  good-natured,  too  much  given  to  cajolery. 
In  his  effort  to  shun  whatever  is  repulsive,  be  comes  to  ex- 
clude whatever  is  laborious.  He  falls  into  an  artlesB  pleasantry 
when  be  demands  that  the  books  of  his  pupil  shall  be 
*'  beaulafully  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  and  fine  pictures." 

184.  Fables  ash  History.  —  F^nelon's  very  decided 
taste  for  agreeable  studies,  determines  him  to  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  child's  intellectual  occupations,  Abies 
and  history,  because  narratives  please  the  Infant  imagination 
above  everything  else.  It  is  with  sacred  hiatory  especially 
that  he  would  have  the  attention  occupied,  always  selecting 
from  it  "that  which  presents  the  most  pleasing  and  the 
most  magnificent  pictures."  He  properly  demands,  more- 
over, that  the  teacher  ' '  animate  his  narrative  with  lively  and 
familiar  tones,  and  so  make  all  his  characters  speak."  By 
this  means  we  shall  hold  the  attention  of  children  without 
forcing  it;  "for,  once  more,"  he  says,  "we  must  be  very 
caretnl  not  to  impose  on  them  a  law  to  hear  and  to  remember 
these  narratives." 

185.  MoRAi.  AKD  RELiQions  Epdcation.  —  Contrary  to 
Roussean's  notions,  F4nelon  requires  that  children  should 
early  have  their  attention  tamed  to  moral  and  religions 
truths.  He  would  have  this  instruction  given  in  the  con- 
crete, by  means  of  examples  drawn  from  experience.  We 
need  not  fear  to  speak  to  them  of  God  as  a  venerable  old 
man,  with  white  beard,  etc.     Whatever  of  the  superstitious 
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there  ma;  be  io  these  conceptions  adapted  to  the  infant 
imagination  will  be  corrected  afterwards  b;  the  reason. ' 
It  ie  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  a  religion  of  extremes  is 
not  what  F^nelon  desires.  He  fears  all  exaggeratione,  even 
that  of  piety.  What  he  demands  is  a  tempered  devotion,  a 
reasonable  Christituiity.  He  is  suspicions  of  false  miracles. 
"Accustom  girls,"  ha  says,  "not  to  accept  thongbtlessly 
certain  unauthorized  nairations,  and  not  to  practise  certain 
forms  of  devotion  introduced  by  an  indiscreet  zeal."  But 
possibly,  without  intending  it,  F^neton  himself  is  preparing 
the  way  for  tbe  superstition  he  combats,  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indoctrinating  the  child  with  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  he  pi-esente  to  him  the  notion  of  God  under  sensi- 
ble foiTna,  and  spealis  to  him  of  a  pn^adise  where  all  is  of 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

186.  Studies  Phoper  FOB  Women.  —  So  far,  we  have  noted 
in  F4nelon's  work  only  general  precepts  applicable  to  boys 
and  girls  alike.  But  in  the  last  part  of  his  worlt,  F^nelon 
treats  especially  of  women's  own  work,  of  the  qualities  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  of  tlieir  duties,  and  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
they  need  in  oi-der  to  fulfill  them. 

No  one  knew  better  than  F^nclon  the  faults  that  come  to 
woman  through  ignorance,  —  unrest,  unemployed  time,  in- 
ability to  apply  herself  to  solid  and  serious  duties,  frivolity, 
indolence,  lawless  imagination,  indiscreet  curiosity  concern- 
ing trifles,  levity,  and  talkativeness,  sentimental  ism,  and, 
what  is  remarkable  with  a  friend  of  Madaine  Gnyon,  a  mania 
for  theology:  "Women  are  too  mnch  inclined  to  speak 
decisively  on  religious  questions." 

What  does  F4nelon  propose  as  a  corrective  of  these 
mischievous  tendencies?  It  must  bo  confessed  that  the  plan 
of  instruction  which  he  proposes  is  still  insufficient,  and  that 
it  scarcely  accords  with  the  ideal  as  we  conceive  it  to-day. 
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"Keep  yonng  girla,"  he  saya,  "within  ttie  oommoD 
twtmdSi'and  teach  them  that  there  should  he  for  their  sex  a 
modeaty  with  respect  to  knowledge  almost  as  delicate  as  that 
inspired  by  the  horror  of  vice." 

Is  not  this  the  same  as  declaring  that  knowledge  is  not 
inteuded  for  women,  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  their  deli- 
cate nature? 

When  F^neloD  tells  us  that  a  young  girl  ought  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  correctly  (and  observe  tliat  account  is  -taken 
only  of  the  danghters  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  wealthy 
middle  classes)  ;  when  he  adds,  let  her  aiao  learn  grammar, 
we  can  infer  from  these  puerile  prescriptions,  that  F^nelon 
does  not  exact  any  great  things  from  women  in  the  way  of 
knowledge.  And  yet,  such  as  it  is,  this  pr<^raDime  sur- 
passed, in  the  time  of  F4Delon,  the  received  custom,  and 
constituted  a  substantial  progress.  It  was  to  state  an  excel- 
lent principle,  whose  consequences  should  have  been  more 
fully  analyzed,  to  demand  that  women  should  learn  all  that  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know,  in  order  to  bring  up  their 
children.  F^nelon  should  also  be  commended  for  having 
recommended  to  young  women  the  reading  of  profane 
authors.  He  who  had  been  nourished  on  such  literature,  who 
was,  so  to  speak,  but  a  Greek  turned  Christian,  who  knew 
Homer  so  perfectly  as  to  write  the  Telemachue,  could  not, 
without  belying  himself,  advise  against  the  studies  from 
which  he  had  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  profit.  He  also 
rect^nized  the  utility  of  history,  ancient  and  modem.  He 
granto  a  place  to  poetiy  and  eloquence,  provided  an  elimina- 
tion be  made  of  whatever  would  be  dangerons  to  purity  of 
morals.  What  we  comprehend  less  easily  is  that  he  con- 
demns, as  severely  as  he  does,  music,  which,  he  says,  "  fur-^ 
nishes  diversions  that  are  poisonoos." 

But  tbese  faults,  Uiis  mistrust  of  too  high  an  intellectual 
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culture,  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  admirmg  the  Education 
of  GirU.  Let  us  be  grateful  to  F^nelon  for  having  cesisted, 
in  part,  the  prejudices  of  a  period  when  young  women  were 
condemned  by  their  sex  to  an  almost  absolute  ignorance  ;  tea 
having  declared  that  he  would  follow  a  courEe  contrary  "  to 
that  of  alarm  and  of  a  superficial  culture  (k'tbe  intelligence  "  ; 
and  finally,  for  having  written  a  book,  a1>  the  generous  in- 
Bpirations  of  which  Madame  de  Mainten^  herself  lias  not 
caught ;  and  of  which  we  may  say,  finally ,Naat  almost  every- 
thing that  it  contains  is  excellent,  and  that  it  is  defective 
only  in  what  it  does  not  contain. 

187.  Madaue  de  Laiibert  (1647-1733).  —  F^nelon,  as 
an  educator  of  women,  was  the  founder  of  a  school.  From 
Rollin  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  how  many  teachers  have  beeu 
inspired  by  him !  But  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pupils  we 
must  place  Madame  de  Lambert.  In  her  Counsels  to  her  Son 
(1701),  tmd  espeeiaily  inber  CouTiwls  to ker  Davghter  (1728), 
she  has  taken  up  the  tradition  of  F^nelon  with  greater 
breadth  and  freedom  of  spirit.  "As  discreet  as  he  with 
respect  to  works  of  the  imi^natioa,  of  whicli  she  fears  that 
the  reading  may  infiame  the  mind  ;  "  more  severe,  even,  than 
be  towards  Racine,  whose  name  she  seems  to  hesitate  to 
pronounce;  disposed  to  exclude  her  daughter  from  "plays, 
representations  that  move  the  passions,  music,  poetry,  —  all 
belonging  to  the  retinue  of  pleasure,  —  in  other  respects, 
Madame  de  Lambert  takes  precedence  and  surpasses  her 
master"  (Gr4ard).  She  reproaches  MoliSre  for  having 
abandoned  women  to  idleness,  pastime,  and  pleasure.  She 
loves  history,  especially  the  history  of  France,  "  which  no 
one  is  permitted  not  to  know."  Finully,  without  entering 
into  the  details  of  her  proteste,  she  makes  a  powerful  plea  for 
the  cause  of  woman's  education  ;  she  already  belongs  to  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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188.  EdDCATION  of  THEd>DKE   OY  BODBOOONE.  —  SlCgU- 

larij  enough,  F^nelon  did  not  make  an  application  of  his 
ideas  on  education  till  after  be  had  set  them  forth  in  s 
theoretical  treatise.  The  education  of  the  Duke  of  Boor- 
gogue  permitted  him  to  make  a  practical  test  of  the  rules 
established  in  the  Education  of  Oirls.  {j^U^  is  of  more 
interest  to  the  historian  of  pedf^ogy  than'fflB^udy  of  that 
princely  educatMm  into  which  F^uelon  put  all  his  mind  and 
heart,  and  which, "by^ta  resolt^j  at  once  brilliant  and  insuffl- 
cient,  exhibits  tli{C.therit3  and  the  faults  of  his  plan  of 
education.  '' 

189.  Hafft  Results.  — The  Duke  of  Bourg<^e  with  his 
active  intelligence,  and  also  with  his  impetuous,  indocile 
character,  and  his  fits  of  'passion,  was  just  the  pupil  for  the 
teacher  who  relied  on  iiidirect  instruction.  It  would  have 
been  unwise  to  indoctrinate  with  heavy  didactic  lessons  a 
spirit  so  impetuous.  Through'  tact  and  industry,  F^nelon 
succeeded  in  captivating  the  atUntion  of  the  prince,  and  in 
Bkilinilly  insinuating  into  his  mind  knowledges  that  he  would 
probably  have  rejected,  had  they  been  presented  to  it  in  a 
scientific  and  pedantic  form.  "  I  have  never  seen  a  child," 
says  F^nelon,  "  who  so  readily  understood  the  finest  things 
of  poetry  and  eloquence."  Doubtless  the  happy  nature  of  the 
prince  contributed  a  large  part  towards  these  results ;  but 
tlie  art  of  F4nelon  bad  also  its  share  in  the  final  account. 

190.  MoKAL  Lessons  ;  The  Fables.  —  How  shall  morals 
be  taught  to  a  violent  and  passionate  child?  F4nelon  did 
not  think  of  preaching  fine  sermons  to  lum ;  but  presented 
to  him,  under  the  form  of  Fables,  the  moral  precepts  that  be 
wished  to  inculcate.  The  Fables  of  F^nelon  cei'tainly  have 
not,  as  a  whole,  a  large  literary  value ;  but,  to  form  a  just 
appreciation  of  them,  we  most  recoUect  that  their  merit  ia 
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especially  to  be  seen  in  the  circamfltances  attending  theii 
composition.  Composed  from  day  to  day,  they  were  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  young  prince ;  they 
were  Oiled  with  allusions  to  his  faults  and  his  virtues,  and 
they  conveyed  to  hini,  at  the  favorable  moment,  under  the  veil 
of  a  pleasing  fiction,  the  commendation  or  the  censure  that  he 
deserved.  "One  might,"  says  the  Cardinal  de  Bausset, 
"follow  the  chronological  order  in  which  these  pieces  were 
composed,  by  comparing  them  with  the  progress  which  age 
and  instruction  must  have  made  in  the  education  of  the 
prince."  The  apologues,  even  with  their  very  general  morals, 
will  always  have  their  value  and  place  in  the  education  of 
children.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  fables  in  which  the 
moral,  wholly  individual,  was  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
pupil  for  whom  they  were  written,  either  on  account  of  some 
perversity  that  he  let  come  to  the  surface,  or  of  a  rising  virtue 
that  had  been  manifested  in  his  conduct?  It  is  thus  that  the 
fable  called  The  Capricioua  presented  to  the  yoang  duke  the 
picture  of  his  fits  of  passion,  and  taught  him  to  correct  him- 
self ;  that  of  the  Bee  and  the  Fly  reminded  him  that  the 
most  brilliant  qualities  serve  no  good  purpose  without  mod- 
eration.  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  the  prince  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  say  to  F^nelon,  who  was  reproving  him :  "  No, 
no,  Sir!  I  know  icfio  I  am,  and  who  yov,  are!"  The  next 
day,  doubtless  in  response  to  this  explosion  of  princely  self- 
conceit,  F^nelon  had  him  read  the  fable  entitled  Ba^divs 
and  the  Faun:  "As  Bacchus  could  not  abide  a  malicious 
jeerer  always  ready  to  make  sport  of  his  expressions  that 
were  not  correct  and  elegant,  he  said  to  him  in  a  fiery  and 
important  tone  r  "  How  dare  you  jeer  the  son  of  Jupiter?" 
The  Faun  replied  without  emotion;  "Alasl  how  does  the 
son  of  Jupiter  dare  to  commit  any  fault  ?  " 

Certain  fables,  of  a  more  elevated  ton^  than  the  others. 
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on  not  designed  simply  to  correct  the  f&olte  of  children ; 
the;  prepare  tiie  prince  for  the  exercise  of  government. 
Thus,  the  fa.b\e  of  the  Bees  discloaed  to  him  the  beauties  o{ 
an  indnstrious  State,  and  one  where  order  reigns ;  the  NUe 
and  the  Qaagea  tanght  him  love  for  the  people)  "  compassion 
for  bamanit;,  harassed  and  suffering."  Finally,  ftom  each 
of  these  fables  there  issued  a  serious  lesson  under  the  pleas- 
ing exterior  of  a  witticism ;  and  more  than  once,  in  reading 
them,  the  prince  doubtless  felt  an  emotion  of  pleasure  or  ot 
ehame,  as  he  recognized  himself  in  a  commendation  or  in  a 
reproof  addressed  to  the  imaginary  personages  of  the  Fahlea. 

191.  HiSTOBiCAi.LBSSOHa;  TheDialoqdesofthxDead. — 
It  is  not  alone  in  moral  education,  but  in  intellectual  educa- 
tion as  well,  that  F^nelon  resorts  to  artifice.  The  ingenious 
preceptor  has  employed  fiction  in  all  its  forms  the  better  to 
compass  and  dominate  the  spirit  of  his  pupil.  Thei'e  are  the 
fables  for  moral  tnstenction,  the  dialogues  for  the  study  of 
history,  and  finally,  the  epopee  in  the  Tdemachua,  tor  the 
political  education  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France. 

The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  put  on  the  stage  men  of  alt 
countries  and  conditions,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  a  monk  of 
Saint  Just,  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  sod 
Ponssin,  Cssar  and  Alexander.  History  proper,  literatore, 
philosophy,  the  arts,  were  the  subjects  of  conversations  com- 
posed, as  in  the  Fables,  at  diiferent  intervals,  according  to 
the  prt^esB  and  the  needs  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne. 
These  were  attractive  pictures  that  came  from  time  to  time 
to  be  introduced  into  the  scheme  for  the  didactic  study  of 
nniversal  history.  They  shonld  be  taken  only  for  what  they 
were  intended  to  be,  —  the  pleasing  complement  to  a  r^nlar 
and  consecutive  conrse  of  instruction.  F^nelon  knew  better 
than  any  one  else  that  history  is  interesting  in  itself,  and 
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that  to  make  the  etudy  of  it  intcreBtJng,  it  is  Biifflcl«nt  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  childish  im^nation  with  clearness,  with  virao- 
it;,  and  with  feeling. 

192.  Vabibtt  oy  Dibciplinart  Aoents. — The  edncaUon 
of  the  Dnke  of  Bonrgogne  is  the  practical  application  of 
F^nelon's  principles  as  to  the  neceseitj  of  employing  an 
insiDnatiDg  gentleness  rather  than  an  authority  which  dryly 
commands.  There  are  to  be  no  aermona,  no  lectures,  but 
indii'ect  means  of  moral  instruction.  The  Duke  of  Boui^i^^e 
was  irascible.  Instead  of  reading  to  him  Seneca's  treatise 
On  Anger,  this  is  F^oelon's  device :  One  morning  he  has 
a  cabinet-maker  come  to  his  apartments,  whom  he  has  in- 
Btracted  for  the  purpose.  The  prince  enters,  stops,  and 
looks  at  the  tools.  "Go  about  your  business,  Sir,"  cries 
the  workman,  who  assumes  a  most  threatening  air,  "for  I 
am  not  responsible  for  what  I  ma}'  do  ;  when  I  am  in  a  pas- 
sion, I  break  the  arms  and  legs  of  those  whom  I  meet."  We 
guess  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  and  how,  by  this  experi- 
mental method,  F£nelon '  contrives  to  teach  the  prince  to 
guaiil  against  anger  and  its  effects. 

When  indirect  means  did  not  answer,  F^nelon  employed 
others.  It  is  thus  that  he  made  frequent  appeals  to  the  self- 
love  of  his  pupil ;  he  reminded  him  of  what  he  owed  to  his 
name  and  to  the  hopes  of  France.  He  had  him  record  his 
word  of  honor  that  he  would  behave  well :  "  I  promise  the 
Abb4  F^nelon,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  tliat  I  will  obey 
him,  and  that,  in  ease  I  break  my  word,  I  will  submit  to  any 
kind  of  punishment  and  dishonor.  Given  at  Versailles,  this 
29th  day  of  November,  1689.  Signed:  Louis."  At  other 
times  F4DeloD  appealed  to  his  feelings,  and  conquered  him 
by  his  tenderness  and  goodness.  It  is  in  such  moments  of 
tender  confidence  that  the  prince  stud  to  him,  *'  I  leave  tha 
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Duke  of  Bourgogne  outside  the  door,  and  with  jou  I  am  but 
the  little  Louia."  Finally,  at  other  times,  F^nelou  resorted 
to  the  harshest  paaishments ;  he  sequestered  him,  took  away 
his  books,  and  interdicted  all  conversation. 

193.  DiTEBsiFizD  Insthdction.  —  By  turns  serious  and 
tender,  mild  and  severe,  in  bis  moral  discipline,  F^nelon  was 
not  less  versatile  in  his  methods  of  instruction.  His  domi- 
nant preoccupation  was  to  diversify  studies  —  the  term  is 
bis  own.  If  a  given  subject  of  study  was  distasteful  to  his 
pupil,  F^nelon  passed  to  another.  Although  the  success  of 
bis  tutorship  seems  to  be  a  juetiflcation  of  his  course,  there 
is  ground  for  thinking  that,  ae  a  general  rule,  F^nelon's 
precept  is  debatable,  and  that  his  example  should  not  be  foU 
lowed  by  making  an  over-use  of  amusement  aad  agreeable 
variety.  F^nelon  has  too  often  made  studies  puerile  througU 
bis  attempts  to  make  them  agreeable. 

194.  Ee3iii,tb  of  the  Eddcatton  of  the  Dttee  of  Bodh- 
OOGNE.  —  It  seems  like  a  paradox  to  eay  that  F^neion  was 
too  successful  in  bis  educational  apostlesbip ;  and  yet  this  is 
the  truth.  Under  his  hand — "the  ablest  hand  thai,  ever 
was,"  says  Saint  Simon  —  the  prince  became  in  all  respects 
the  image  of  bis  master.  He  was  a  bigot  to  the  extent  of 
being  unwilling  to  attend  a  royal  ball  because  that  worldly 
entertainment  coincided  with  the  religious  celebration  of  the 
Epiphany  ;  he  was  rather  a  monk  than  a  king ;  he  was  desti- 
tute of  all  spirit  of  initiative  and  liberty,  irresolute,  absorbed 
in  his  pious  erudition  and  mystic  prayers;  finally,  he  was 
anotber  Telemachns,  who  could  not  do  without  his  Mentor. 
F^nelon  had  monopolized  and  absorbed  the  will  of  his  pupil. 
He  had  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  form, 
not  a  pale  copy,  an  image  of  the  master,  but  a  man  inde- 
pendent and  free,  capable  of  snfBcing  for  himself. 
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195.  The  TEi.EKACHna,  —  The  Telemachia,  compoBed 
frqm  1694  to  1698,  was  designed  for  the  Dnke  of  Bour- 
gogne  1  but  be  was  not  to  read  it,  and  did  not  read  it,  in 
fact,  till  after  liis  marriage.  Through  this  epopee  in  prose, 
this  romance  borrowed  from  Homer,  F^nelon  purposed  to 
continne  the  moral  education  of  bis  pupil.  But  the  book 
abounds  in  sermons.  "  I  could  have  wished,"  said  Boilean, 
"  that  the  Abb4  had  made  his  Mentor  a  little  less  a  preacher, 
and  that  the  moral  of  the  book  could  have  bees  distributed 
a  little  more  imperceptiblj,  and  with  more  art."  At  least, 
l^cf  are  beautiful  and  excellent  eermons,  aimed  against  lux- 
ury, the  spirit  of  conquest,  the  consequences  of  absolute 
power,  and  against  ambition  and  war.  Louis  XTV.  had 
probably  read  the  Telemachus,  ,&ad  had  comprehended  the 
allnsious  concealed  in  the  description  of  the  Republic  of 
Salentum,  when  he  said  of  F4nelon  that  he  was  "the  most 
chimerical  spirit  in  his  kingdom."  Besides  the  moral  lesson 
intended  for  princes,  the  Telemachus  also  contains  bold 
reflections  on  political  questions.  For  example,  note  the 
conception  of  a  system  of  pnblic  instruction,  very  new  for 
the  time  :  "  Children  belong  less  to  their  parents  than  to  the 
Republic,  and  ought  to  be  educated  by  the  State.  There 
shonld  be  established  public  schools  in  which  are  taught  the 
fear  of  God,  love  of  country,  and  respect  for  the  laws." 

196.  BosauET  and  FfiuELON. — BosBuet,  as  preceptor  of 
the  Dauphin,'  was  far  from  having  the  same  success  as 
F^nelon.  Nothing  was  overlooked,  however,  in  tbe  educa- 
tion of  the  son  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  tlie  Letter  to  Pope 
InnoceiU  XI.  (1679),  in  which  Bossuet  presents  his  scheme 
of  study,  gives  proof  of  bigh  Stoess  for  educational  work. 

1  EldMt  Km  of  LouIb  XIV.,  bom  Nov.  1,  1661;  dl«d  April  U,  1711. 
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He  recommends  assidnona  labor,  no  leaves  of  absence, 
and  play  mingled  with  study.  "A  child  must  play  and 
enjoy  himself,"  he  says.  Emulation  excited  by  the  presence 
of  other  children,  who  came  to  compete  with  the  prince ;  a 
thorongh  reading  of  the  Latin  authoi;8,  explained,  not  in 
fragments,  as  with  the  Jesuits,  bat  in  complete  texts  ;  a  cei> 
tain  breadth  of  spirit,  since  the  study  of  the  comic  poete  — 
of  Terence  in  particular  —  was  expressly  recommended;  a 
familiari^  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  "especially 
with  the  divine  Homer" ;  the  grammar  learned  in  French ; 
history,  "the  mistress  of  human  life,"  studied  with  ardor, 
and  presented,  first,  in  ite  particular  facts,  in  the  lessons 
which  the  Dauphin  drew  op,  and  then  in  its  general  laws, 
the  spirit  of  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Dis- 
course on  Universai  History;  geography  learned  "while 
playing  and  milking  Imogiuarj'  journeys  "  ;  philosophy  ;  and 
finally  the  sciences,  brilliantly  presented,  —  with  such  a  pro- 
gnuome,  and  under  such  a  master,  it  seems  that  the  Dauphin 
ought  to  have  been  a  student  of  the  highest  rank ;  but  he 
remuned  a  mediocre  pupil,  "absorbed,"  to  use  Saint 
Simon's  expression,  "  in  his  own  fat  and  gloom." 

It  must  certainly  be  acknowledged  that,  notwithstanding 
his  excellent  intentions,  Bossnet  was  in  part  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  these  results  were  insufficient,  or,  rather,  nil. 
He  did  not  know  how  "  to  condescend,"  as  Montaigne  says, 
"  to  the  boyish  ways  of  his  pupil."  In  dealing  with  him  he 
proceeded  on  too  high  a  plane.  "The  austere  genius  of 
Bossuet,"  says  Henry  Martin,  "did  not  know  how  to  be- 
come small  with  the  small."  Bossuet  lacked  in  flexibility 
and  ta«t,  precisely  the  qualities  that  characterized  F4nelon. 
Bossuet,  in  education,  as  in  everything  else,  is  grandeur, 
noble  and  sublime  bearing;  F4neton,  as  preceptor,  is  ad- 
dress, insinuating  grace.     That  which  dominates  in  the  one 
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Ib  suthoritj,  a  majesty  almost  icy ;  that  which  constitutea 
the  charm  of  the  other  is  TereatiUty,  a  persaasive  geatleoess, 
a  penetrating  tenderness. 

To  be  just,  however,  it  must  be  added  that  the  faults  were 
not  all  on  Bossuet's  side.  In  that  education,  stamped  with 
failure,  the  pupil  was  the  great  cnlprit,  with  his  ungrateful 
and  rebellious  nature.  '*  My  lord  has  much  spirit,"  said  a 
courtier,  "  but  he  has  it  concealed."  For  one  not  a  courtier, 
does  it  not  amount  to  tbe  same  thing  to  have  one's  spirit 
concealed  and  to  have  none  at  all? 

Id7.  Sphere  and  Lnins  of  Eddgatioit.  —  It  seems  that, 
on  one  page  of  the  Education  of  Girls,  F^Qelon  has  traced 
in  advance,  and  by  a  sort  of  divination,  the  parallels  of  the 
two  educations  of  the  Dauphin  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
g(^ne  respectively.  How  can  we  fail  to  rec<^ize  the 
anticipated  portrait  of  F^nelon's  future  pupil  in  this  passage, 
written  in  16S0? 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  difflculties  in 
education,  none  is  comparable  to  that  of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren who  are  lacking  in  sensibility.  The  naturally  quick 
and  sensitive  are  capable  of  terrible  mistakes,  —  passion  and 
presnmption  do  so  betray  them  !  But  they  have  also  great 
resources,  and  when  far  gone  often  come  to  themselveB.  In- 
struction is  a  germ  concealed  within  them,  which  starts,  and 
sometimes  bears  fruit,  when  experience  comes  to  the  aid  of 
knowledge,  and  the  passions  lose  their  power.  At  least, 
we  know  how  to  make  them  attentive,  and  to  awaken  their 
curiosity.  We  have  the  means  of  interesting  them,  and  of 
stimulating  them  through  their  sense  of  honor ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  gain  no  hold  on  indolent  natures." 

On  the  other  hand,  all  that  foUows  applies  perfectly  to  the 
Danphin,  the  indocile  pupil  of  Bossuat :  — 
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"...  All  the  thot^hta  of  these  are  diBtractions ;  they  ore 
never  where  they  ought  to  be ;  they  cannot  be  touubed  to 
the  quick  even  by  correctioDB ;  they  hear  everything  and  feel 
nothing.  This  indolence  makes  the  pupil  negligent,  and 
diegnets  him  with  whatever  he  does.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  best  planned  edncation  runs  the  risk  of  failure.  .  .  . 
Many  people,  who  think  snperflcially,  conclude  from  this 
poor  success  that  nature  does  all  for  the  production  of  men 
of  merit,  and  that  education  baa  no  part  in  the  result ;  but 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  case  is,  that  there 
are  natures  like  ungrateful  soils,  upon  which  culture  has  but 
little  eltect.'" 

Nothing  better  can  be  said,  and  F4nelon  has  admirably 
summed  up  the  lesson  that  should  be  drawn  from  these  two 
princely  illustrations  of  the  aeveuteeDtb  century.  If  the 
sorry  results  of  Boesuet's  efforts  should  inspire  the  educator 
with  some  modesty,  and  prove  to  him  that  the  best  grain 
does  not  grow  in  an  ingrate  soil,  is  not  the  brilliant  educa- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  which  developed  almost  all 
the  vul^ues  in  a  soul  where  nature  seemed  to  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  all  the  vices,  of  a  nature  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence of  teachers,  and  show  them  what  can  be  done  by  the 
art  of  a  shrewd  and  able  teacher  ? 

[198.  ANALTncAL  SuMHART.  —  1.  Educatiou  as  a  plostic 
art  has  never  been  exhibited  in  a  more  favorable  light  than 
in  this  history  of  Fdnelon's  teaching;  and  perhaps  the 
resistance  that  sometimes  sets  at  defiance  the  teacher's  art 
could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet's 
royal  pupil. 

2.  These  two  historical  illustrations  also  exhibit  the  play 
of  the  two  factors  that  enter  into  education,  —  natare  and 

1  Xdueation  of  Oirlt,  Chap.  v. 
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art.  Fdnelon'B  teaching  illDstratea  the  potency  of  bmnan 
art  ID  controlling,  modifying,  almost  re-creating  a  work  of 
nature.  The  Duke  of  Bourgogne  was  almost  re-made  to 
order. 

3.  Here  is  also  an  illustrious  example  of  the  attempt  to 
make  education  a  pastime,  to  divest  it  of  all  coDstraint,  to 
make  learning  run  parallel  with  the  pnpil's  inclinations.  In 
the  natural  recoil  from  a  dry  and  formal  teaching  that  had 
to  be  enforced  against  the  pupil's  will,  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  a  large  part  of  life's  duties  lie  outside  of  onr 
iDclinatioDS. 

4.  The  policy  of  leading  pupils  at  snch  a  distance  that 
tiiey  seem  to  themselves  to  be  following  their  own  initiative, 
is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  teacher's  arts. 

5.  The  inculcation  of  moral  lessons  through  fables,  after 
F4nelon's  plan,  is  a  practice  that  modern  teaching  might 
profitably  adopt.] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   PHILOSOPHERS   OF   THE   8BTENTEENTH    CEMTDBY. 
DESCABTES,  MALEBBAHCHE,   LOCKE. 

DBSCARTRS,     MALBBBANCHE,     I.OCKE  ;     DBSCARTKa    (IMS-ISSO);     TBE     DIS- 


199.  Descabtes,  Malebiuncbe,  anp  Locke. — Descartes, 
ft  spiritualist ;  Malebranche,  an  idealist ;  Locke,  a  seosatJOD- 
aliat,  —  anch  are  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
who  are  related  to  the  history  of  pedagogy.  And  yet  the 
first  two  haye  only  a  remote  connection  with  it,  through  their 
exposition  of  some  of  its  general  principles.  I^cke  is  the 
only  one  who  has  reaolut«ly  approached  educational  ques' 
tioDS  in  a  special  treatise  that  has  become  a  classic  in  Eng- 
lish pedagogy. 

200.  Descartes  (I59S-1650). —Descartes,  the  father  of 
modem  philosophy,  does  not  generally  figure  in  the  lists 
drawn  up  by  the  historians  of  education ;   and  yet,  in  our 
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opinion,  there  is  no  thinker  who  has  exercised  a  more  deci- 
sive ioflneQce  on  the  destioieB  of  education.  The  author  of 
the  Diacourx  of  Method  lias,  properly  speaking,  no  system 
of  pedagogy,  having  never  directly  treated  of  educational 
affairs;  but  through  his  philoeuphical  principles  he  has 
changed  the  direction  of  human  thought,  and  has  intro- 
duced into  the  study  of  known  truths,  as  well  as  into  the 
search  for  new  truths,  a  method  and  a  taste  for  cleamese 
and  precision,  which  have  profited  instruction  in  all  of  its 
departments. 

"  We  now  find,"  says  Rollin,  "  in  the  discoorsea  from  the 
pulpit  and  tbe  bar,  and  in  the  dissertations  on  science,  an 
order,  an  exactness,  a  propriety,  and  a  solidity,  which  were 
formerly  not  so  common.  Many  believe,  and  not  without 
rcAson,  that  we  owe  this  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  to 
the  extraordinary  progress  which  has  been  made  within  a 
a  century  in  the  study  of  philosophy." ' 

201.  The  Discocrse  op  Method  (1637). — Every  system 
of  philosophy  contains  in  germ  a  special  system  of  educa- 
tion. From  the  mere  fact  that  philosophers  define,  each  in 
hifl  own  way,  the  nature  and  the  destiny  of  man,  they  come 
to  different  conclusions  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion. Only  a  few  of  them  have  taken  pains  to  deduce  from 
their  principles  the  consequeoces  that  are  involved  in  them  ; 
but  all  of  them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  are  educators. 

Such  is  the  ease  of  Descartes.  In  writing,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  Discourse  of  Method,  his  Considerations  Touching 
the  Sciences^  Descartes  has  written  a  chapter  on  practical 
pedag<^y,  and  through  the  general  rules  of  his  logic,  he 
has,  in  effect,  founded  a  new  theory  of  education. 

t  BolUn,  TratU  da  ttudet.  Tome  IV.  p.  S8S. 
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202.  CBincisH  or  the  Cdrbekt  Education. — Descartes 
tuts  given  a  long  acconnt  of  the  edacatioa  wiach  he  had  re- 
ceived among  the  Jesuits,  at  the  college  of  La  Fl^he,  and 
ttuH  account  fHimifihed  bim  occasion,  either  to  criticize  the 
methods  in  ose,  or  to  indicate  liis  personal  views  and  his 
educational  preferences. 

"  From  my  infancy  letters  have  been  my  intellectual 
nourishment.  .  .  .  But  as  soon  as  I  had  completed  the 
course  of  study  required  for  the  doctor's  degree,  I  found 
myself  embarrassed  with  bo  many  doabts  aud  errors  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  received  no  other  profit  from  my 
etForts  at  learning  than  the  discovery  of  my  growing  igiH> 

In  other  terms,  Descartes  ascertcuned  that  his  studies, 
though  pursued  with  ai-dor  for  eight  years  in  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  Enrope,  had  not  permitted  him 
to  acqnii-e  "  a  clear  and  sure  knowledge  of  all  that  is  useful 
for  living."  This  was  to  condemn  the  barren  teaching  and 
the  formal  instruction  of  the  Jesuits.  Passing  in  review  the 
different  parts  of  the  instruction,  Descartes  first  remarks 
that  it  was  wrong  to  make  an  abuse  of  the  reading  of 
ancient  books ;  for,  to  hold  converse  witii  the  men  of  other 
centuries  "is  about  the  same  as  travelling;  and  when  we 
spend  too  much  time  in  travelling,  we  become  strangers  in 
our  own  country."  Then  he  complains  that  he  was  not 
made  to  know  "  the  true  use  of  mathematics,"  since  he  had 
been  shown  their  application  only  to  the  mechanic  arts.  He 
nearly  condemns  rhetoric  and  poetics,  since  eloquence  and 
poetry  are  "  intellectual  gifts  rather  than  the  fruits  of  study." 
The  ancient  languages  —  and  in  this  he  gravely  deceives 
himself — seem  to  him  usefhl  only  for  the  understanding  of 
authors.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  study  of  Latin  or 
Greek  can  contribute  to  intellectual  development. 
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From  these  reflections  there  eeeniB  to  isBoe  tJie  notiott  of 
an  instructioD  more  solid,  more  positive,  more  directly  use- 
ful for  the  purposes  of  life,  than  that  which  had  been 
brought  into  fashion  by  the  Jesuits.  However,  Descartes 
does  not  eliminate  the  ordinary  studies,  as  eloqueQCe, 
"which  has  incomparable  power  and  beauty";  poetry, 
"which  has  an  enchanting  tenderness  and  melody";  the 
reading  of  the  classics,  which  is  "  a  studied  conversation 
with  the  most  estimable  mea  of  past  centuries  " ;  history, 
"which  forms  the  judgment"  ;  fables,  whose  "charm  aronses 
the  spirit."  But  he  would  give  to  all  these  ezercisea  a  more 
practical  turn,  &  more  utilitarian  character,  a  more  positive 
applicatioD. 

203.  Great  Pbinciplbs  of  Modrbn  Pedaoogt. — With- 
oot  intending  it,  without  any  other  thought  than  that. of 
modifying  the  false  direction  of  the  mind  iu  the  search  for 
scientific  truth,  Descartes  has  stated  some  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  modem  pedag<^y. 

The  first  b  the  equal  aptitude  of  minds  to  know  and  com-, 
prehend.  "  Good  sense,"  says  Descartes,  "  is  the  thing  of 
all  else  in  this  world  that  is  roost  equally  distributed.*  .  .  . 
The  latent  ability  to  judge  well,  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false,  is  naturally  equal  among  all  men,"  What  is  this 
but  saying  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  instruction?  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  what  are  the  innumerable  primary  schools  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  tbe  civilized  glol}e,  but  the  application 
and  the  living  commentary  of  Descartes'  ideas  on  the  equal 
distribution  of  good  sense  and  reasoo  among  men  ? 

1  I  am  In  doabt  whether  M.  Compayr^  iDtendt  to  Banctlon  this  doctrtiis 
or  not.  This  U  an  anticipatioa  ol  one  of  Jacotot'a  paradoxes:  "  All  hnmui 
beiogB  are  equally  capable  □(  learning."  The  verdict  of  actual  taachers 
Is  nndoDbtedl;  to  the  effect  that  there  ue  maoifold  dlfCerences  In  tba 
abUlty  ot  papila  to  know,  comprehend,  and  Jodge.    (P.) 
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But,  adds  Descartes,  "  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  souiid 
miad ;  the  principal  tiling  is  to  make  a  good  use  of  it."  In 
other  words,  nature  is  not  sufficient  in  herself ;  she  needs  to 
be  guided  and  directed.  Method  is  the  essential  thing ;  it 
baa  a  soTereign  importance.  Success  will  depend  less  on 
natural  qualities,  such  as  imagination,  memory,  quickness 
of  thought,  than  upon  the  rules  of  intellectual  direction 
imposed  on  the  miad.  Education  has  a  far  greater  part 
than  nature  in  the  formation  and  development  of  accurate 
and  Qpright  intelligences. 

Another  Cartesian  principle  is  the  sabstitutdon  of  free 
inquiry  and  reflective  conviction  for  blind  beliefs  founded 
upon  authority.  Descartes  prohtulgat«d  this  famous  rule  of 
his  method:  "The  first  precept  is,  never  to  receive  anything 
for  trne  that  I  do  not  know,  upon  evidence,  to  be  sucb  ;  ■  .  . 
and  to  comprise  no  more  within  my  judgments  than  what  is 
presented  so  clearly  and  distinctly  to  my  mind  that  I  have 
no  occasion  to  call  it  in  question."  Id  this  declaration  he 
has  not  only  reformed  science  and  revolutionized  philoso- 
phy, but  has  banished  from  the  school  the  old  routine,  the 
mechanical  processes  and  exercises  of  pure  memory,  and 
has  made  a  demand  for  rational  methods  that  excite  the 
intelligence,  awaken  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  provoke 
judgment  and  reflection.  Of  course,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
make  a  little  Descartes  out  of  every  child,  despoiling  him 
of  received  beliefs  in  order  to  coDstmct  personal  opinions 
de  novo;  but  the  rule  of  evidence,  applied  with  moderation 
and  discretion,  is  none  the  less  an  excellent  pedagogical 
precept,  which  will  never  be  disallowed  by  those  who  wish 
to  make  of  the  child  something  more  than  a  mere  machine. 

204.  Objecitve  and  Subjective  Pedaqoqt. — We  have 
now  reached  a  place  where  we  may  call  into  notice  two  dif- 
ferent tepdepcies,  equally  legitimate,  which  we  shall  flnd, 
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with.  exan^ratioDB  tiiat  compromise  their  otili^,  ia  the 
practice  of-  modem  teachers.  There  are  those  who  wish 
above  all  to  develop  the  intelligence  ;  and  there  are  others 
who  are  preoccupied  with  furnishing  the  mind  with  a  stock 
of  positive  knowledge.  The  first  conceive  instruction  as 
taking  place,  as  it  were,  through  what  is  within,  through  the 
development  of  the  internal  qualities  of  precision  and  meas- 
ure ;  the  others  are  preoccupied  onl;  with  tiie  iustmction 
that  takes  place  through  what  ie  without,  through  an  ex- 
tended emditiou,  through  an  accumulation  of  knowledges. 
In  a  word,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  some  affect 
a  subjective  pedagogy,  and  others  an  objective  pedagogy. 
BacoD  is  of  the  latter  number.  That  which  preoccupies  the 
great  English  logician  above  everything  else  is  the  exten- 
sion of  observations  and  experiments.  "  To  reason  without 
knowing  anythiog  of  that  which  we  reason  upon,"  he  says, 
*'i3  as  if  we  were  to  weigh  or  measure  the  wind."  Des- 
cartes, however,  who  has  never  neglected  the  study  of  facts, 
esteems  them  less  as  material  to  be  accumulated  in  the  mind, 
than  as  instruments  for  training  the  mind  itself.  He  would 
have  repudiated  those  teachers  of  our  day  who  seem  to 
think  the  whole  thing  is  done  when  there  has  been  made  to 
pass  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  child  an  interminable 
series  of  object-lessons,  without  the  thought  of  developing 
that  intelligence  itself. 

205.  Malebranche  (1638-1715). — We  must  not  expect 
great  pedagogical  wisdom  ft'om  a  mystical  dreamer  and  reso- 
lute idealist,  who  has  imagined  the  vision  of  all  thiugs  in 
God.  Besides,  Malebranche  has  given  only  a  passing  atten- 
tion to  things  relating  to  education.  The  member  of  a 
teaching  congregation,  the  Oratory,  he  has  not  taught;  and 
the  whole  effort  of  his  mind  was  spent  in  the  search  for 
metaphysical  truth-     Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  stop 
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for  a  moment  this  vUionar;  who  trftverses  the  earth  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens,  and  inquire  of  him  what  he 
thinks  of  the  very  practical  question,  education. 

206.  Sense  Instruction  conpehmed.  —  Malebrancbe  will 
reply  to  us,  with  the  prejudices  of  a  metaphysician  of  the 
idealist  type,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  nourish  the  child 
on  abstract  truths.  In  his  view,  souls  have  no  age,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  infant  is  already  capable  of  ideal  contempla- 
tion. Then  let  sense  instruction  be  abandoned,  "for  this 
is  tbe  reason  why  children  leave  metaphysical  thoughts,  to 
apply  themselves  to  seusatiooB."  Is  it  objected  that  the 
child  does  not  seem  very  well  adapted  to  meditation  on 
abstract  truths?  It  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  nature, 
Malebrancbe  will  reply,  as  of  the  bad  habits  he  has  con- 
tracted. There  is  a  means  of  remedying  this  ordinary  inca- 
pacity of  the  child. 

"If  we  kept  children  from  fear,  from  desires,  and  from 
hope,  if  we  did  jnot  make  them  suffer  pain,  if  we  removed 
then^^  far  as  possible  from  their  little  pleasures,  then  we 
might  teach  them,  from  the  moment  they  knew  how  to  speak, 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  abstract  things,  or  at  least  the 
concrete  mathematics,  mechanics." 

Does  Malebrancbe  hope,  then,  to  suppress,  in  the  life  of 
the  child,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  triumph  over  the  tendencies 
which  ordinary  education  has  developed? 

"  As  an  ambitious  man  who  had  just  lost  his  fortune  and 
bis  credit  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  resolve  questions  in 
metaphysics  or  equations  in  algebra,  so  children,  on  whose 
brains  apples  and  sugar-plums  make  as  profound  impressions 
as  are  made  on  those  of  men  of  forty  years  by  offices  and 
titles,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  hear  the  abstract  truths  that 
are  taught  them." 

Consequently,  we  must  declare  war  i^ainst  the  senses,  and 
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exclnde,  for  example,  all  sortB  of  aensible  revards.  Only, 
by  a  aingular  contradiction,  Malebrancbe  upholds  material 
punifihments  in  tbe  education  of  children.  The  only  thing 
of  Bense  he  retains  is  the  rod.' 

207.  iKFLtTBNCE  OF  MATERIAL  Ektikonuemt.  —  Anothei 
contradiction  mori.  worthy  of  note  is,  that,  notwithatAnding  hie 
idealism,  MalebrE.nche  believes  in  the  influence  of  physical 
conditions  on  the  development  of  the  soul.  He  does  not  go 
30  far  as  to  say  with  the  materialists  of  our  time,  that  "  man 
is  what  he  eat«  " ;  but  he  accords  a  certain  amount  of  influ- 
ence to  nourishment.  He  speaks  cheerfully  of  wine  and  of 
"  those  wild  spirits  who  do  not  willingly  submit  to  the  orders 
of  tlie  will."  He  never  applied  himself  to  work  without  hav- 
ing partaken  of  coffee.  The  soul,  iu  his  view,  is  not  a  force 
absolutely  independent  and  isolated,  which  develops  throi^h 
an  internal  activity :  "  we  are  bound,"  he  says,  "  to  every- 
tliing,  and  stand  in  relations  to  all  that  surrounds  ns." 

208.  Loose  (1632-1704).  — Locke  is  above  all  else  a 
paychol<^Bt,  an  accomplished  master  in  the  art  of  analyzing 
the  origin  of  ideas  and  the  elements  of  the  mental  life.  He 
is  the  head  of  that  school  of  empirical  psycholc^y  that  rallies 
around  its.  standard,  Condillac  in  France,  Herbart  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  Great  Britain  Hume  and  other  Scotchmen,  and 

'  Ib  QQt  the  aDtagDnlgm  poiuWd  ont  by  Malebranclie  more  Borlooa  than 
M.  Compayr^  seetna  M  tfalnk?  If  the  current  ol  mental  activity  sets 
HtroDgly  towards  the  feelings,  emoclonai  or  aenses,  it  1b  thereby  diverted 
from  the  purely  Intellectaal  processes,  such  as  leflectioa  and  JodgmeDt. 
Tfas  mlDd  of  the  savage  la  ao  example  of  what  comes  from  "  following  the 
order  of  nature  "  In  an  eittreme  training  of  the  Bcnges.  On  the  nature  and 
ectent  of  this  antagonism,  the  following  authorities  may  be  coQSulted: 
Hamilton.  lUftapbysirs,  p.  336  ;  Mansel.  Mi-lnphysict,  pp.  68,  TO,  TT  ;  B^, 
The  .Sfiiws  and  the  Intellect,  pp.  31t2-3!tt ;  Bain.  Edvcatiim  at  a  Scimee, 
pp.  17,29,37  ;  Spencer,  Principle$ nf  Piveholoey,  pp.96-m.    (P.) 
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the  most  of  modern  philosophers.  But  from  psychology  to 
pedagogy  the  transition  is  easy,  and  Locke  had  to  make  no 
great  effort  to  become  an  authority  in  education  aft«r  having 
been  an  accomplished  philosopher. 

209.  Some  Thoughts  ON  Education  (1693). — The  book 
which  he  published  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  under  the 
modest  title  Smne  Thoughts  txinceming  Education,  was  the 
summing  up  of  a  long  esperience.  A  studious  pupil  at 
Westminster,  he  conceived  from  his  early  years,  as  Descartes 
did  at  La  Fldche,  a  keen  sense  of  i-epugnance  for  a  purely 
formal  classical  instruction,  and  for  language  studies  in  gen- 
eral, in  which,  nevertheless,  he  attained  distinction.  A 
model  student  at  the  Univeraitj'  of  Oxford,  he  there  became 
an  accomplished  humanist,  notwithstanding  the  practical  and 
positive  tendency  of  his  mind  that  was  already  drawn  to- ' 
wards  the  natural  sciences  and  researches  in  physics  and  in  - 
medicine.  Made  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1656,  andMasterof  Arts 
in  1658,  he  passed  directly  from  the  student's  bench  to  the 
professor's  chair.  He  was  succeseiveiy  lecturer  and  tutor  in 
Greek,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  later  from  eliminating 
Hellenism  almost  completely  from  his  scheme  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. Then  he  became  lecturer  on  rhetoric,  and  finally  on 
moral  philosophy.  When^  in  1666,  he  discontinued  his  schol- 
astic life  to  mingle  in  political  and  diplomatic  affairs,  he  at 
least  carried  from  his  studious  residence  at  Oxford,  the  germs 
of  the  most  of  his  ideas  on  education.  He  sought  occasion  to 
make  an  application  of  them  in  the  education  of  private  indi- 
Tiduals,  of  whom  he  was  the  inspirer  and  counsellor,  if  not  Oie 
official  director.  In  the  families  of  friends  and  hosts  that  he 
frequented,  for  example,  in  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbuij,  he  made 
a  close  study  of  children ;  and  it  is  in  studying  them,  and  in 
following  with  a  spacious  eye  the  successive  steps  of  their 
improvement  in  disposition  and  mind,  that  he  succeeded  in 
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aoqniring  th&t  educational  experience  which  has  left  a  trace 
on  each  page  of  the  Thovghta  concerning  Eduaxtion.  This 
book,  in  fact,  is  the  iBHoe  of  one  of  Locke's  experiences  as  an 
assistant  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  hie  friends. 
Towards  the  year  1684— 6,  he  addressed  to  hia  friend  Clarke 
a  series  of  letters  which,  retouched  and  sligbtl;  modified, 
have  become  a  classical  work,  simple  and  familiar  in  style,  a 
little  disconnected,  perhaps,  and  abounding  in  repetitions, 
but  the  substance  of  which  is  excellent,  and  the  ideas  as 
remarkable,  in  general,  for  their  originality  as  for  their  just- 
ness. Translated  into  French  in  1695  by  P.  Coete,  and  re- 
printed several  times  in  the  lifetime  of  their  author,  the 
Tliougkta  coitceming  Education  have  had  a  universal  success. 
They  have  exercised  an  undoubted  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional writings  of  Rousseau  and  Helvetius.  They  have 
received  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Leibnitz,  who  placed  tl^s 
work  above  that  on  the  Human  UndeTstanding.  "  I  am 
persuaded,"  said  H.  Marion  recently,  in  his  interesting  study 
on  Locke,  "  that  if  an  edition  of  the  Thoughts  were  to  be 
published  to-day  in  a  separate  volume,  it  would  have  a 
marked  i 


210.    Amaltsis  of  tre  Tbouohts   coKCEBKmo  Educa- 
tion. —  Without  pretending  to  give  in  this  place  a  detuled 
analysis  of  Locke's  book,  which  deserves  to  be  read  entire, 
and  which  discusses  exhaustively  or  calls  to  notice,  one  after 
another,  almost  all  important  educational  questions,  we  shall 
attempt  to  make  known  the  essential  principles  which  are  to  / 
be  drawn  from  it.     These  are  :  1.  in  physical  education,  the  I 
hardening  process;    2.    in    intellectual   education,  practical  I 
utility ;  3.  in  moral  education,  the  principle  of  honor,  set  op  I 
as  a  rule  for  the  free  self-government  of  man.  J 

■  John  Loelce.    HU  Lif&  and  hit  Work.    Pailt,  URS. 
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211.  Phtsicai,  Eddcation;  The  Hardenin'o  Process. — 
The  ideal  of  education,  according  to  Locke,  is  "  &  souad 
mind  Id  a  sound  body."  A  physician  like  Rabelais,  the 
ftnthor  of  the  Thoughts  concerning  Education  had  special 
competence  in  questions  of  physical  education.  But  a.  love 
for  the  paradoxical,  and  an  excessive  t«ndenc;  towards  the 
hardeDiDg  of  the  bod;,  have  marred,  on  this  point,  the  re- 
flectious  of  the  English  philosopher.  He  has  summed  ap 
his  precepts  on  this  subject  in  the  following  lines  :  — 

"  The  whole  is  reduced,"  he  says,  "  to  a  small  number  of 
mles,  easy  to  observe ;  much  air,  exercise,  and  sleep ;  a 
simple  diet,  no  wine  or  strong  liquors ;  little  or  no  medicine 
at  all ;  garments  that  are  neither  too  tight  nor  too  warm ; 
finally,  and  above  all,  the  habit  of  keeping  the  head  and  feet 
cold,  of  often  bathmg  the  feet  in  cold  watfir  and  exposing 
tiiem  to  dampness."'  But  it  is  necessary  to  enter  some- 
what into  details,  and  to  examine  closely  some  of  these 
ideaa. 

Locke  is  the  first  educator  to  write  a  consecutive  and 
methodical,  dissertation  on  the  food,  clothing,  and  sleep  of 
children.  It  is  he  who  has  stated  this  principle,  afterwards 
-  taken  up  by  Boussean  :  "  Leave  to  nature  the  care  of  form- 
ing the  body  as  she  thinks  it  ought  to  be  done."  Hence,  no 
close-fltting  garments,  life  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  sun ; 
children  brought  up  like  peasants,  inured  to  heat  and  cold, 
playing  with  head  and  feet  bare.  Id  the  matter  of  food, 
Locke  forbids  sugar,  wine,  spices,  and  flesh,  up  to  the  age 
of  three  or  four.  As  to  fruita,  which  children  often  crave 
with  an  inordinate  appetite,  a  fact  that  is  not  snrprising,  he 
pleasantly  remarks,  "  since  it  was  for  an  apple  that  our  first 
parents  lost  paradise,"   be  mokes  a  singular  choice.     He 

>  ThaughUt  trauUtlon  bf  Q.  Compi^z^^  p.  ST. 
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authorizes  strawberries,  gooseberries,  apples,  and  pears ;  but 
he  interdicte  peaches,  plums,  and  grapes.  To  excuse  Locke's 
prejudice  against  the  grapes,  it  iBUst  be  recollected  that  he 
lived  ID  Enghind,  a  couott-y  in  which  the  vine  grows  with 
difficult;,  and  of  which  an  Italian  said,  "  The  ouly  ripe  fruit  I 
have  seen  in  England  is  a  baked  apple."  As  to  meals, 
Locke  does  not  think  it  important  to  fix  them  at  stated  hours. 
F^neloD,  on  the  contrary,  more  judiciously  requires  that  the 
hour  for  repasts  be  absolutely  determined.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  Locke's  wisdom  b  at  faalt. 
What  shall  be  said  of  that  hygienic  fancy  which  consists  in 
allowing  the  child  "to  have  his  shoes  so  thin,  that  thej 
might  leak  and  let  in  water,  whenever  he  comes  near  it "  7 

It  is  certain  that  Locke  treats  children  with  an  unheard-of 
severity,  all  the  more  surprising  in  the  case  of  one  who  had 
au  infirm  and  delicate  constitnUon  that  could  be  kept  in 
repair  only  through  precaution  and  management.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  dbnsequences  of  the  treatment  which  he 
proposes,  applied  to  the  letter,  might  not  be  disastrous. 
Madame  de  S4vign4  was  more  nearly  right  when  she  wrote  : 
"  If  your  son  is  very  robust,  a  rude  education  is  good  ;  but 
if  he  is  delicate,  I  think  that  in  your  attempts  to  make  him 
robust,  you  would  kill  him."  The  body,  says  Locke,  may  be 
accustomed  to  everything.  We  may  reply  to  this  by  quoting 
an  anecdote  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  one  day  took  it  into  his 
head,  it  b  said,  that  it  would  be  best  for  all  the  sailors  to 
form  the  habit  of  drinking  salt  water.  Immediately  he  pro- 
mulgated an  edict  which  ordered  that  all  naval  cadets  should 
henceforth  drink  only  sea-water.  The  boys  all  died,  and 
there  the  experiment  stopped. 

Still,  without  subscribing  to  Locke's  paradoxes,  which 
have  found  no  one  to  approve  of  them  except  Rousseau,  we 
should  recollect  that  in  his  precepts  on  physical'cducatlon  as 
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K  whole,  the  author  of  the  Thoughia  deserves  car  commeada- 
tion  for  having  recommended  a  mauly  courae  of  discipliue, 
and  a  frugal  diet,  for  having  discarded  faahionable  coDveu- 
tionalitleB  and  drawn  near  to  nature,  and  for  having  con- 
demned the  refinements  of  an  indolent  mode  of  life,  and  for 
being  inspired  bj  the  simple  and  m&nlj  costoms  of  England. 

212.  Moral  Eduoation.  - — ^In  the  thought  of  Locke,  moral 
education  takes  precedence  of  instruction  properly  ao  called : 

"That  which  a  gentleman  ought  to  desire  for  his  son, 
besides  the  fortune  he  leaves  him  is,  1.  virtue ;  2.  prudence ; 
3.  good  manners ;  4.  instruction." 

Virtue  and  prudence  —  that  is,  moral  qualities  and  prac- 
tical qualities  —  are  of  first  consideration.  "Instruction," 
eajB  Loclce  again,  "  is  but  the  least  part  of  education."  In 
the  book  of  Thoughts,  where  repetitions  abound,  there  is 
nothing  more  frequently  repeated  than  the  praise  of  virtue. 

DoubtlesB  it  may  be  thought  that  Locke,  like  Herbert 
Spencer  in  our  own  day,  cherishes  prejudices  with  respect  to 
instruction,  and  that  he  does  not  take  sufBcient  account  of 
the  moralizing  influence  exercised  over  the  heart  and  will  by 
intellectual  enUgbtenment ;  but,  even  with  this  admission,  we 
must  tbank  Locke  for  having  protested  against  the  teachers 
who  think  they  have  done  all  when  they  have  embellished  the 
memory  and  developed  the  intelligence. 

The  grand  thing  in  education  is  certainly  to  establish  good 
moral  habits,  to  cultivate  noble  sentiments,  and,  finally,  to 
form  virtuous  characters. 

213.  Honor,  the  Principle  or  Moral  Disotlihe.  — 
But  after  having  placed  moral  education  in  its  proper  rank, 
which  is  the  first,  it  remains  to  inquire  what  shall  be  the 
principles  and  the  methods  of  this  education.  Shall  it  be 
the  maxim  of  utility,  as  Bousaean  requires  ?    Must  the  child, 
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before  acting,  inquire  what  is  t^e  good  of  tJiia?  Chd  bonol 
No  ;  utilitarian  iu  instructioD  and  in  intellectual  education,  as 
we  have  juet  seen,  Locke  is  not  so  in  moral  education. 
Shall  it  be  fear,  shall  it  he  the  authority  of  the  teaclier  or  of 
parents,  founded  on  panishments,  upon  the  slavish  feeling 
of  terror?  Still  less.  Locke  reproves  repressive  discipline, 
and  is  not  inclined  to  chastisements.  Shall  it  be  afTection, 
the  love  of  parents,  the  aggregate  of  tender  sentiments? 
Loclce  scarcely  speaks  of  them.  Of  too  little  sensibility  him- 
self, he  does  not  seem  to  think  of  all  that  can  be  done  through 
Uie  sensibility  of  the  child. 

Locke,  who  perhaps  is  wrong  in  treating  the  child  too 
early,  as  though  he  were  a  man,  who  does  not  take  sufflcient 
account  of  all  the  feebleness  that  is  in  infant  nature,  appeals 
from  the  first  to  the  sentiment  of  honor,  and  to  the  fear  of 
shame,  that  is,  to  emotions  which,  I  fear,  by  ttieir  very 
nobleness,  are  above  the  powers  of  the  child.  Honor,  which 
is,  in  fact,  but  another  name  for  duty,  and  the  ordinary 
synonym  of  virtue,  —  honor  may  assuredly  be  the  guide  of 
an  adult  and  ahready  trained  conscience  ;  but  is  it  not  chi- 
merical to  hope  that  the  child,  from  his  earliest  years,  will  be 
sensible  to  the  esteem  or  the  contempt  of  those  who  surround 
him  ?  If  it  were  possible  to  inspire  a  child  with  a  regard  for 
his  reputataoD,  I  grant  with  Locke  that  we  might  henceforth 
"  make  of  him  whatever  we  will,  and  teach  him  to  love  all 
the  forms  of  virtue  " ;  but  the  qnestion  is  to  know  whether 
we  can  succeed  in  this,  and  I  donbt  it,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  Locke. 

Kant  has  very  justly  said :  — 

"  It  is  labor  lost  to  speak  of  duty  to  children.  They  com- 
prehend it  only  as  a  thing  whose  transgression  is  followed  by 
the  ferule.  ...  So  one  ought  not  to  try  to  call  into  play  with 
children  the  feeling  of  shame,  bnt  to  wait  for  this  till  the 
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period  of  yoQth  comes.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  developed  in 
them  till  the  idea  of  honor  has  already  taken  root  there." 

Locke  is  the  dupe  of  the  same  illusion,  both  when  he 
expects  of  the  child  enongh  moral  power  bo  that  the  sense  of 
honor  sufflcee  to  govern  him,  and  when  he  counts  enough  on 
his  intellectual  forces  to  desire  to  reason  with  him  from  the 
moment  be  knows  how  to  speak.  For  forming  good  habits 
in  the  child,  and  preparing  him  for  a  life  of  virtue,  there  is 
full  need  of  all  tbe  resonrces  that  nature  and  art  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  educator,  —  sensibility  under  all  its  forms, 
the  calculations  of  self-interest,  the  lighte  of  the  intelligence. 
It  is  only  little  by  little,  and  with  the  progress  of  age,  that 
an  exaJtcd  principle,  like  the  sentiment  of  honor  or  the  senti- 
ment of  duty,  will  be  able  to  emerge  from  out  the  mobile 
humors  of  the  child,  and  dominate  bis  actions  like  a  sovereign 
law.  The  moral  pedagogy  of  Locke  is  certainly  faulty  in  that 
it  is  not  sutliciently  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  to  the 
potency  of  loving,  which  is  already  so  great  in  the  child.  I 
add,  that  in  his  haste  to  emancipate  the  child,  to  treat  him  as 
a  reasonable  creature,  and  to  develop  in  him  the  principles 
of  self-government,  Locke  was  wrong  in  proscribing  almost 
absolutely  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  good  to  respect  the 
liber^  and  the  dignity  of  the  man  that  is  in  the  child,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  that  this  I'espect  degenerate  into  sapersti- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  sure  that  to  train  firm  and  robust  wills,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  them  early  affranchised  from  all  fear 
and  all  constraint. 

214.    CONDEBSATION    OF    CoBPORAI.    PuMISHMENT.  It    is 

undeniable  that  Locke  has  not  sufficiently  enlarged  the  bases 
of  bis  theory  of  rcoral  discipline  ;  but  if  he  has  rested  incom- 
plete in  the  positive  part  of  his  task,  if  ho  has  not  advised 
all  that  should  be  done,  he  has  been  more  successful  in  the 
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negative  part,  that  which  consists  in  eliminating  all  that 
ooght  not  to  be  done.  The  chapters  devoted  to  puuisbmentB 
in  general,  and  in  particular  to  corporal  punishments,  count 
among  the  best  in  the  TKotights.  Rollin  and  Rousseaa  have 
often  copied  from  them,  it  is  true  that  Looke  himself  has 
borrowed  the  suggestion  of  them  from  Montaigne.  The 
"severe  mildness"  which  is  the  pedagt^cal  rule  of  the 
author  of  the  Essays,  is  also  the  rule  of  Locke.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  that  Locke  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
rod  the  final  judgment  of  good  sense :  "  The  rod  is  a  slavish 
discipline,  which  makes  a  slavish  temper."  He  has  yielded 
to  the  ideas  of  his  time  on  only  one  point,  when  he  admits 
one  exception  to  the  absolute  interdiction  of  the  rod,  and 
tolerates  its  use  in  extreme  oases  to  overcome  the  obstinate 
and  rebellious  resistance  of  the  child.  This  is  going  too  far 
without  any  doubt;  but  to  do  justice  to  the  boldness  of 
Locke's  views,  we  must  consider  how  powerful  the  custom 
then  was,  and  still  is,  in  England,  in  a  country  where  the 
heads  of  institutions  think  themselves  obliged  to  uotil)y  the 
public,  in  the  advertisements  published  in  the  jonrnals,  that 
the  interdiction  of  corporal  punishment  counts  among  the 
advantages  of  their  schools.  "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  perseverance  with  which  English  teachers  cling  to  the  old 
and  degrading  cuatoms  of  corrections  by  the  rod.  ...  A 
more  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  scholars  seem  to  hold  to  it 
as  much  as  the  teachers."  "In  1818,"  relates  one  of  the 
former  pnpUs  of  Charterhouse,  "  our  head  master,  Doctor 
Russell,  who  had  ideas  of  his  own,  resolved  to  abolish 
corporal  punishment  and  substitute  for  it  a  fine.  Everybody 
resisted  the  innovation.  The  rod  seemed  to  ns  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman ;  but  a  fine,  for 
shame !  The  school  rose  to  the  cry :  '  Down  with  the  fine  I 
Long  live  the  rod  I '    The  revolt  triumphed,  and  the  rod  waa 
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solemnly  restored.  Then  we  were  glad-hearted  over  the 
affair.  On  the  next  day  after  the  fine  was  abolished,  we 
found,  on  entering  the  claes-room,  a  superb  forest  of  birches, 
and  the  two  hours  of  tiie  seaaion  were  conscientiously  em- 
ployed in  making  use  of  them.""''' 

215.  lNTEi.i.EerDAL  Eddcation.  —  In  what  concerns  intel- 
lectual education,  Locke  manifestly  belongs  to  the  school, 
small  in  his  time,  but  more  and  more  numerous  to-day,  of 
ntdlitariau  teachers.  He  would  train,  not  men  of  letters,  or 
of  science,  but  practical  men,  armed  for  the  battle  of  life,  pro- 
vided with  all  the  knowledge  they  will  need  in  order  to  keep 
their  accounts,  administer  their  fortune,  satisfy  the  require- 
tneots  of  their  profession,  and,  finally,  to  fulfill  their  duties  as 
men  and  citizens.  In  a  word,  he  wrote  for  a  nation  of  trades- 
met)  and  citizeuB. 

216.  Utilitakian  Studies.  —  An  nndeniable  merit  of 
Xx>cke  is  that  of  having  reacted  against  a  purely  formal  in- 
struction, which  substitutes  for  the  acquisition  of  positive 
and  real  knowledge  a  superfluous  culture,  so  to  speak,  a 
training  in  a  superficial  rhetoric  and  an  elegaut  verbiage. 
Locke  disdains  and  condemns  studies  that  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  a  preparation  for  life.     Doubtless  he  goes  a  little 

>  DemogMt  et  Hontucd,  lU  VEnuignement  teetmdaire  «n  AngUlerre, 
p.  41. 

>  On  the  qneaUon  of  corporal  puDiahment  lo  school,  is  not  M.  Compayr^ 
too  absolatc  Id  his  naaumptloiui  ?  On  what  principle  does  he  base  his 
absolute  condemnadoo  ot  the  rod  ?  What  is  to  be  done  In  those  cases  of 
levolt  ag^Qst  order  and  decency  that  ocour  from  time  to  time  in  most 
schools?  There  U  no  doabt  that  the  very  best  teachcTs  can  n^vem  without 
resorting  to  tUs  hateful  eipedieot ;  bat  what  shall  be  done  In  extreme  cases 
bj  the  muHitDde  who  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  teachers  ot  this  Ideal 
type?  Nor  does  this  qnestlon  stand  alone.  Below,  It  is  rnlated  to  fsmll; 
discipline  ;  and  above,  to  civil  administration ,  If  corporal  ponlshment  Is 
taterdlct«d  in  the  Khool,  sboold  It  not  he  Interdicted  In  the  Stat«  7    (P.) 
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too  far  in  hia  reaction  against  tbe  current  fonnnlism  and  la 
his  predilection  for  realism.  He  ia  too  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  classical  studies,  if  not  useful  in  the  positive 
sense  of  the  term,  and  not  satisfying  the  ordinary  needs  of 
existence,  have  yet  a  higher 'utility,  in  the  sense  that  they 
may  become,  in  skillful  and  discreet  hands,  an  ezcellent 
instrument  for  intellectual  discipline  and  the  education  of  the 
Judgment.  But  Locke  spoke  to  fanatics  and  i>cdant8,  for 
whom  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  whole  of  instruction,  and 
who,  turning  letters  from  their  true  purpose,  wrongly  mad^ 
a  knowledge  of  tbe  dead  languages  the  sole  end,  and  not,  as 
should  be  the  case,  one  of  tbe  means  of  instruction.  Locke 
is  by  no  means  a  blind  utilitarian,  a  coarse  positivist,  who 
dreams  of  absolutely  abolishing  disinterested  studies.  He 
wishes  merely  to  put  them  in  their  place,  and  to  guard  against 
investing  them  with  a  sort  of  exclusive  privilege,  and  against 
sacrificing  to  them  other  branches  of  instruction  that  are 
more  essential  and  more  immediately  useful. 

217.  Frograhue  of  Studies.  —  As  soon  as  the  child 
knows  how  to  read  and  write,  he  should  be  taught  to  draw. 
Very  disdainful  of  painting  and  of  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
whose  benign  and  profound  inlluence  on  the  souls  of  children 
his  colder  nature  baa  not  sufflciently  recognized,  Locke,  by 
way  of  compensation,  recommends  drawing,  because  drawing 
may  be  practically  useful,  and  he  puts  it  on  almost  the  same 
footing  as  reading  and  writing. 

These  elements  once  acquired,  the  child  should  be  drilled 
in  the  mother  tongue,  first  in  reading,  and  afterwards  in 
exercises  in  composition,  iii  brief  narratives,  in  familiar 
letters,  etc.  The  study  of  a  living  language  (Locke  recom- 
mends French  to  his  counti^men)  should  immediately  follow ; 
and  it  is  only  after  this  has  been  acquired  that  the  child  shall 
be  put  to  the  study  of  Latin.     Save  the  omission  of  tbe 
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SGiencea,  Locke's  plan  is  Btngularlj  like  that  which  Tor  ten 
years  has  been  in  use  in  the  Freoch  lyc4es. 

As  to  IialiD,  which  follows  the  Imog  language,  Locke 
requires  that  it  shall  be  learned  above  all  through  use, 
through  conversatioD  if  a  master  can  be  found  who  speaka 
it  fluently,  but  if  not,  tlirough  the  reading  of  authors.  As 
little  of  grammar  as  possible,  no  memoriter  exercises,  no 
Latin  composition,  either  in  proee  or  verse,  but,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  reading  of  easy  Latin  texts,  — these  are  the 
recommendations  of  Locke  that  have  been  too  little  heeded. 
The  purpose  is  no  longer  to  learn  Latin  for  the  sake  of 
writing  it  elegantly ;  the  only  purpose  truly  desirable  is  to 
comprehend  the  authors  who  have  written  in  that  language. 
The  obstinate  partisans  of  Latin  verse  «nd  conversation  will 
not  read  without  chagrin  these  earnest  protests  of  Locke 
against  exercises  that  have  been  too  much  abused,  and  that 
impose  on  the  learner  the  torment  of  writing  in  a  language 
which  he  handles  with  difficulty,  upon  subjects  which  he  but 
imperfectly  understands.  As  to  Greek,  Locke  proscribes  It 
absolutely.  He  does  not  disparage  the  beauty  of  a  language 
whose  masterpieces,  he  says,  are  the  original  source  of  our 
literature  and  science ;  but  he  reserves  the  knowledge  of  it 
to  the  learned,  to  the  lettered,  to  professional  scholars,  and 
he  excludes  It  fVom  secondary  instruction,  which  ought  to  be 
but  the  school  which  trains  for  active  life.  Thus  relieved, 
classical  instruction  will  more  easily  welcome  the  studies  that 
are  of  real  use  and  or  practical  application,  —  geography, 
which  Locke  places  in  the  flrst  rank,  because  it  is  "  an  exercise 
of  the  eyes  and  memory  " ;  arithmetic,  which  "is  of  so  general 
use  in  all  parts  of  life  and  business,  that  scarce  anything  can 
be  done  without  it";  then  what  he  somewhat  ambitiously 
calls  astronomy,  and  which  is  in  reality  an  elementary  cos- 
mography i   the  parts  of  geometry  which  are  necessary  for 
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"  a  man  of  bueiness  " ;  chronology  and  history,  "  the  moet 
agreeable  and  the  moBv  instnictive  of  studies " ;  ethics  and 
commoD  law,  which  do  not  yet  have  a  place  in  French  pro- 
grammes; finally,  natural  philosophy,  that  is,  the  physical 
Bciences ;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  manual  trade  and  book- 
keeping. 

218.  Attractive  Studies.  —  Another  characteristic  ot 
Locke's  intellectual  discipline  is,  that,  utilitarian  in  its  pur- 
pose, the  instruction  which  he  organizes  shall  be  attractjve 
in  its  methods.  After  hatred  for  the  pedantry  which  use- 
lessly spends  the  powers  of  the  learner  in  barren  studies,  the 
next  strongest  antipathy  of  Locke  is  that  which  is  inspired 
by  the  rigor  of  a  too^  didactic  system  of  instruction,  where 
the  methods  are  repulsive,  the  processes  painful,  and  where 
the  teacher  appears  to  his  pupils  only  as  a  bugbear  and  a 
marplot. 

Although  he  may  go  to  extremes  in  this,  he  is  partly  right 
in  wishing  to  bring  into  favor  processes  that  are  inviting  and 
methods  that  are  attractive.  Without  hoping,  as  he  does, 
without  desiring  even,  that  the  pupil  may  come  to  make  no 
distinction  between  study  and  other  diversions,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  something  may  be  done  to  alleviate  for 
him  the  first  difficulties  in  learuitig,  to  entice  and  captivate 
him  without  constraining  him,  and,  finally,  to  spare  him  the 
disgust  which  cannot  fail  to  be  inspired  by  studies  too 
severely  forced  upon  him,  and  which  are  made  the  subject 
of  scourges  and  scoldings.  It  is  especially  for  reading  and 
the  firat  csercises  of  the  child  that  Locke .  recommends  the 
nsc  of  instructive  plays.  "  They  may  be  taught  to  read, 
without  perceiving  it  to  be  anything  but  a  sport,  and  play 
themselves  into  that  which  others  are  whipped  for." 

Children  of  every  age  are  jealous  of  their  independence 
and  eager  for  pleasure.     No  one  before  Locke  had  so  dearly 
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recognized  the  ne«d  of  the  activity  and  liberty  which  are 
natural  to  the  child,  or  so  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  respecting  his  independent  disposition  and  his  personal 
tastes.  Here  s^ain  English  pedagogy  of  the  seventeenth 
century  meete  its  illnstrious  successor  of  the  nineteenth. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  mind  really  appropriates  only  the  knowledge  that  affords 
it  pleasure  and  agreeable  exercise.  Now,  there  te  pleasure 
and  agreeable  excitation  wherever  there  is  the  development 
of  a  normal  activity  corresponding  to  an  instinctive  taste 
and  proportioned  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  child ;  and 
there  is  no  real  instruction  save  at  the  expense  of  a  real 
display  of  activity.' 

219.  SBom^  TBBRE  BE  Leabnino  Br  Heart?  —  To  this 
question,  Should  there  be  learning  by  heart?  Locke  gives  a 
resolute  reply  in  the  negative.  The  conclusion  is  absolute 
and  false ;  but  the  premises  that  he  assnmes  to  Justify  his 
conclusion  are,  if  possible,  falser  still.  Locke  sets  out  from 
this  psychological  idea,  that  the  memory  is  not  susceptible 
of  progress.  He  brings  into  the  discussion  his  sensualistic 
prejudices,  his  peculiar  conception  of  the  soul,  which   is 

^  It  Is  OBiudly  said  that  a  paplI'B  distaste  for  a  study  tndicates  od«  ot 
two  things,  either  the  mode  ot  preaenting  the  subject  Is  bad,  or  it  la  pie- 
Bented  at  an  anseaaoDable  period  ot  mental  development  ;  but  this  distaste 
le  qaita  as  likely  to  be  due  to  the  tact  that  a  certain  mode  ot  mentaJ  activity 
has  not  yet  beeo  established  ;  tor  until  fairly  established,  Its  exerdse  can- 
not be  pleasurable.  The  aasumptioD  that  intellectuRj  appetites  already 
exist  and  are  waiting  to  be  gratified,  or  that  they  will  invariably  appear  at 
certain  periods  ot  mental  development,  Is  by  no  means  a  general  law  ot 
the  mental  lite.  In  many  cases,  these  appetites  most  be  created,  and  It 
may  olten  be  that  the  studies  employed  for  this  purpose  maf  not  at  tiret 
be  relished.  And  there  are  cases  where,  under  the  best  ot  skill,  this 
lelish  may  never  come  ;  and  still,  the  knowledge  or  the  discipline  is 
■o  necessary  that  the  studies  may  be  entorced  contrary  to  the  pofdl's 
pleasare.    (P.) 
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but  2.  tainda  rasa,  an  empty  and  inert  capacity,  and  not  a  con- 
geriee  of  enei^es  and  of  living  forces  that  are  strengthened 
by  exercise.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  faculties,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  can  grow  and  develop,  and  this  for  the 
good  reaaon,  according  to  his  thinking,  that  the  faculties 
have  no  existence. 

But  here  let  him  speak  for  himself :  — 

"  I  hear  it  is  said  that  children  should  be  employed  in  get- 
ting things  by  heart,  to  exercise  and  improve  their  memories. 
I  would  wish  this  were  said  with  as  much  authority  and 
reason  as  it  is  with  forwardness  of  assurance,  and  that  this 
practice  were  established  upon  good  observation  more  than 
old  custom.  For  it  is  evident  that  strength  of  memory  is 
owing  to  an  happy  constitution,  and  not  to  any  habitual 
improvement  got  by  exercise.  'Tis  true  what  the  mind  is 
intent  upon,  and,  for  fear  of  letting  it  slip,  often  imprints 
afresh  on  itself  by  firequent  reflection,  that  it  is  apt  to  retain, 
but  still  according  to  its  own  natural  strength  of  retention. 
An  impression  made  on  beeswax  or  lead  will  not  last  so 
long  as  on  brass  or  steel.  Indeed,  if  it  be  renewed  oft^n,  it 
may  last  the  longer ;  but  every  new  reflecting  on  it  is  a  new 
impression,  and  'tis  from  thence  one  is  to  reckon,  if  one 
would  know  how  long  the  mind  retains  it.  But  the  learning 
pages  of  Latjn  by  heart  no  more  fits  the  memory  for  reten- 
tion of  anything  else,  than  the  graving  of  one  sentence  in 
lead  makes  it  the  more  capable  of  retaining  flrmly  any  other 
characters." ' 

If  Locke  were  right,  education  would  become  wholly  im- 
possible ;  for,  in  case  of  all  the  faculties,  education  supposes 
the  existence  of  a  natural  germ  which  exercise  fertilizes  and 
develops. 

1  TTtovghlM,  edited  by  E.  H.  Quick  (Cambridge.  1860),  pp.  lS3-i. 
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220.  A  Trape  shodld  be  lbahned.  —  Locke,  like  Rous- 
Beau,  bat  for  other  reaaoDS,  wishes  his  pupil  to  leani  a  trade : 

"  I  can  not  forbear  to  aay,  I  would  have  my  gentleman 
ham  a  trade,  a  vianual  trade;  nay,  two  or  three,  but  one 
more  particularly."  i 

Bousaeau  will  Bay  the  same:  "Recollect  that  it  is  not 
talent  that  I  require  of  you  ;  it  is  a  trade,  a  real  trade,  a  purely 
mechanical  art,  in  which  the  hands  work  more  Uian  the  bead." 

Bat  Locke,  in  haying  hie  gentleman  learn  carpentry  or 
agricnltnre,  eepecially  designed  that  this  physical  labor  should 
lend  the  mind  a  diversion,  an  occasion  for  relaxation  and 
repose,  and  secnre  to  the  body  a  useful  exercise.  Rousseaa 
ie  influenced  by  totally  different  ideas.  What  he  wants  ia, 
first,  that  through  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  Emile  may 
protect  himself  against  need  in  case  a  revolationary  crisis 
should  deprive  him  of  bis  wealth.  In  the  second  place, 
Bonsseaa  obeys  hia  social,  we  might  even  say  his  socialistic, 
preoccnpations.  Work,  in  his  view,  is  a  strict  duty,  from 
which  no  one  can  exempt  himself.  "Bich  or  poor,  every 
idle  <^tizen  is  a  knave." 

221.  WoKKtNG  Schools.  — -  Although  Locke  is  almost 
exclusively  preoccupied  with  classical  studies  and  with  a 
gentleman's  education,  nevertheless  he  has  not  remained 
completely  a  stranger  to  questions  of  primary  instruction. 
In  1697  he  addressed  to  the  English  government  a  remark- 
able document  on  the  importance  of  oiganizing  "working 
schools"  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  All  children  over 
three  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  to  be  collected  in 
homes  where  they  will  find  labor  and  food.  In  this  way 
Locke  thonght  to  contend  against  immorality  and  pauperism. 
He  would  find  a  remedy  for  the  idleoesa  and  vagabondage  of 

'  Thoughu,  p.  m. 
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the  child,  and  lighten  the  care  of  the  mother  who  is  absorbed 
in  her  work.  He  would  also,  through  habits  of  order  and 
discipline,  train  up  stead;  men  and  industriooH  workmen.  In 
other  terms,  he  attempted  a  work  of  social  regeneration,  and 
ihe  tutor  of  gentlemen  became  the  educator  of  the  poor. 

222.  Locke  xm*  Rovsse.jlv.  —  In  the  JEmile  we  shall 
frequently  find  passages  ioepired  b;  him  whom  Ronaseau 
calls  "  the  wise  Locke."  Ferbaps  we  shall  admire  even  more 
the  j)raGtical  qualities  and  the  good  sense  of  the  English 
educator  when  we  shall  have  become  acquainted  witb  the 
chimeras  of  his  French  imitator.  In  the  case  of  Locke,  we 
have  to  do,  not  with  an  author  who  wishes  to  shine,  but  with 
a  man  of  sense  and  judgment  who  expresses  bis  opinions, 
and  who  has  no  other  pretense  than  to  understand  himself  and 
to  be  comprehended  bj  others.  To  appreciate  the  ThoughU 
at  their  full  value,  thej  should  not  be  read  till  after  having 
re-read  the  JEmile,  which  is  so  much  indebted  to  them.  On 
coming  from  the  reading  of  Rousseau,  after  the  briUiant 
glare  and  almost  the  giddiness  occasioned  his  reader  hj  a 
writer  of  genius  whose  imagination  is  ever  on  the  wing, 
whose  passion  urges  him  on,  and  who  mingles  with  so  many 
exalted  truths,  hasty  paradoxes,  and  noisy  declamations,  it 
is  like  rejxise  and  a  delicious  unbending  to  the  spirit  to  go 
to  the  study  of  Locke,  and  to  find  a  train  of  thought  always 
equable,  a  style  simple  and  dispassionate,  an  author  always 
master  of  himself,  always  correct,  notwithstanding  some 
errors,  and  a  book,  finally,  filled,  not  with  flashes  and  smoke, 
but  with  a  light  that  is  agreeable  and  pure. 

[223.  Analyticai.  Sdmhart.  —  1.  This  study  illnstrates 
the  fact  that  the  aims  and  methods  of  education  are  deter- 
mined by  the  types  of   thought,   philosophica],  political, 
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religious,  scientific,  aod  social,  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
aaoendenti  and  also  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
adopt  extreme  vlewe. 

2.  The  snbjective  tendency  of  human  thought  is  t^pi&ed 
by  the  Socratic  philosophy,  and  the  objective  tendency  by 
the  Baconian  philosophy ;  and  from  these  two  main  sources 
have  issued  two  distinctive  schools  of  educators,  the  formal- 
ists and  the  realists,  the  first  holding  that  the  main  purpose 
of  education  is  discipline,  training,  or  formation,  and  the 
other,  that  this  purpose  is  furnishing  instrnction  or  inf<trma- 
tion.  This  line  is  distinctly  drawn  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  tbe  two  schools  are  typified  by  Halebranche 
and-Locke. 

8.  The  spirit  of  reaction  is  exhibited  in  the  opposition  to 
classical  studies,  in  the  effort  to  convert  study  into  a  diver- 
sion, in  the  use  of  milder  means  of  discipline,  and  in  the 
importance  attached  to  useful  studies.  In  these  particulars 
the  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  century  ia  intensified.] 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  'WOMEN  IN  THE  BETENTBENTH 
CENTURY.  —  JACQUELINE  PASCAL  AND  MADAME  DB 
MAtNTBNON. 
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224.  The  £ddgatioh  of'  Women  in  the  Seventeehth 
Ckntdkt.  — The  Education  of  Girls  of  F^nelon  has  shown  ob 
bow  far  the  spirit  of  the  BeTenteenth  century  was  sble  to  go 
in  what  concerns  the  edacation  of  women,  as  exhibited  in 
the  most  liberal  theories  on  the  subject;  but  in  practice, 
save  in  brilliant  exceptions,  even  the  modeat  and  imperfect 
ideal  of  Ffnelon  was  far  from  being  attained. 

Chrjsale  was  not  alone  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  in 
the  Learned  Ladies :  — 

"It  is  not  very  proper,  and  for  several  reasons,  that  a 
woman  should  study  and  liaow  so  many  things.  To  train  the 
minds  of  herjchildren  in  good  morals  and  manners,  to  super- 
intend her  bousehoid,  by  Iteeping  an  eye  on  her  seiranta, 
and  to  control  the  expenditures  with  economy,  ought  to  be 
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her  stndf  and  philosophy." '  It  ie  tnie  that  MoliSre  himself 
did  Dot  sjmpattiize  with  the  prejudices  irhose  expression  he 
put  in  the  month  of  his  comic  character,  and  that  he  con- 
cludes that  a  fTomaa  "  may  be  enlightened  on  every  subject" 
("  Je  coDseDB  qn'nne  femme  ait  des  clart^s  de  tout").  But 
in  real  fact  and  in  practice,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Chryeale 
that  prevailed.  Evan  in  the  higher  classes,  woman  held 
herself  aloof  from  instruction,  and  from  things  intellectual. 
Madame  Bacine  had  never  seen  played,  and  had  probably 
never  read,  the  tragedies  of  her  husband. 

225.  Mu>Aife  de  Sevignb. — However,  the  seveDteenth 
century  was  not  wanting  in  women  of  talent  or  genius,  who 
might  have  made  an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  their  sex  ;  but 
they  were  content  to  give  personal  examples  of  a  high  order, 
vithont  any  anxiety  to  be  imitated.  Madame  de  Lafayette 
made  beautiful  translations  from  Latin ;  Madame  Dacier 
was  a  humanist  of  the  first  order ;  and  Madame  de  S4vign6 
knew  the  modem  languages  as  well  as  the  ancient.  No  one 
has  better  described  the  advantage  of  reading.  She  recom- 
mends the  reading  of  romances  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  I  found  that  a  young  man  became  generous  am!  brave 
in  seeing  my  heroes,  and  that  a  girl  became  genteel  and  wise 
in  reading  Cle<^patTa.  There  are  occasionally  some  who  take 
things' somewhat  amiss,  hul  they  wovld  perhaps  do  scarcely 
any  better  if  they  could  not  read."  ' 

Madame  de  S^vign4  had  her  daughter  read  Descartes,  and 
her  granddaughter  Pauline,  the  tragedies  of  Comeille. 

"For  my  part,"  she  said,  "  if  I  were  to  bring  up  my 
granddaughter,  I  would  have  her  read  what  is  good,  but  not 
too  simple.     I  would  reason  with  her."  ^ 
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226.  The  AbbI:  Futimr.  —  But  Madame  de  S^vign£  and 
Madame  de  Grigaaa  were  but  brilliant  exceptionB.  If  one 
were  to  doubt  the  ignorance  of  the  women  of  this  period,  it 
would  suffice  to  read  tbie  striking  passage  from  the  Abb4 
Fleurj,  the  assistant  of  F^nelon  in  the  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourgogne  :  — 

"This,  doubtless,  will  be  a  great  paradox,  that  women 
ought  to  learn  anything  else  than  their  catfichism,  sewing, 
and  different  little  pieces  of  work,  singing,  dancing,  and 
dressing  in  the  fashion,  and  to  make  a  fine  courtesy.  As 
things  now  go,  this  constitutes  all  their  education." ' 

Fleury  desires  something  else  for  woman.  He  demands 
that  she  leai-n  to  write  correctly  in  French,  and  that  she 
study  logic  and  arithmetic.  But  we  need  not  fear  lest  the 
liberalism  of  a  thinker  of  the  seventeenth  century  carry  him 
too  far.  Fleury  admits,  for  example,  that  history  is  abso- 
lutely useless  to  women. 

227.  Education  in  the  Contents.  —  It  is  almost  exdu- 
eively  in  convents  that  young  girls  then  received  what 
passed  for  an  education.  The  religious  congiegations  that 
devoted  themselves  to  female  education  were  numberless; 
we  note,  for  example,  among  the  most  celebrated,  the  Ursu- 
lines,  founded  in  1537;  the  Association  of  the  Angelics, 
established  in  Italy  in  1536  ;  and  the  T)rder  of  SainL  Eliza- 
beth. But,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  names,  all  the 
convents  for  girls  resemble  one  another.  In  all  of  them 
woman  was  educated  for  heaven,  or  for  a  life  of  devotion. 
Spiritual  exercises  formed  the  only  occupation  of  the  pupils, 
and  study  was  scarcely  taken  Into  account. 

228.  Post  Eotal  and  the  Reoulations  of  Jacqttelijjb 
Pascal.  —  The  best  means  of  penetrating  into  the  inner  life 

>  TraiU  (fu  cAoiz  et  de  Ji  milhode  dei  ituda.  Chap,  xxxvm. 
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of  the  GonvcDts  of  the  sflventeentfa  century  is  to  I'ead  the 
Regulaiwns  for  Children,  written  towards  1657  by  Jacqueline 
Pascal,  Sieter  Saint  Euphemia.  The  education  of  girls 
iDterested  the  Jansenists  not  leas  than  the  education  of 
men ;  but  in  tliia  respect.  Port  Royal  is  far  tiom  deserving 
the  same  encomiums  in  both  cases. 

229.  Gbnebal  Ixpkession.  — There  is  nothing  so  sombre 
and  sad  as  the  interior  of  their  institution  for  girls,  and 
nothing  so  austere  as  the  rules  of  Jacqueline  Pascal. 

*^A  strange  emotion,  even  at  the  distance  of  centuries, 
is  caused  by  the  sight  of  those  children  keeping  silent  or 
speaking  in  a  whisper  from  rising  till  retiring,  never  walking 
except  between  two  nuns,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind, 
in  order  to  make  it  impossible,  by  slackening  their  pace 
the  pretext  of  some  indisposition,  for  them  to  hold  any  com- 
munication ;  working  in  such  a  way  as  never  to  be  in  com- 
panies of  two  or  three ;  passing  from  meditation  to  prayer, 
and  from  prayer  to  instruction ;  learning,  besides  the  cate- 
chism, nothing  but  reading  and  writing ;  and,  on  Sunday, 
*a  little  arithmetic,  the  older  from  one  to  two  o'clock,  and 
the  younger  from  two  to  half  past  two' ;  the  hands  always 
busy  to  prevent  the  mind  from  wandering ;  but  without 
being  able  to  become  attached  to  their  work,  which  would 
please  God  as  much  the  more  as  it  pleased  themselves  the 
less ;  opposing  all  their  natural  inclinations,  and  despising 
the  attentions  due  the  body  '  destined  to  serve  as  food  for 
worms ' ;  doing  nothing,  in  a  word,  except  in  the  spirit  of 
mortification.  Imagine  those  da3-s  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
hours,  slowly  succeeding  one  another,  and  weighing  down 
on  the  heads  of  those  poor  little  sisters,  for  six  or  eight 
years  in  that  dreary  solitude,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
bring  in  the  stir  of  life,  save  the  sound  of  the  bell  announc- 
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ing  a  ch&Dge  of  exercise  or  of  penance,  acd  you  will  com* 
prebend  F^nelon's  feeling  of  sadness  when  he  speaks  of  the 
shadows  of  that  deep  cavero  in  which  was  imprisoned  and, 
as  it  were,  buried  the  youth  of  girls.'" 

230.  SEVERinr  and  Love.  — The  severity  of  the  Begida- 
tions  is  such  that  tiie  editor,  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  also  a 
Jaosenist,  allows  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  from 
all  children  "so  complete  a  silence  and  so  formal  a  life"; 
and  requires  Ihat  the  mistresses  shall  try  to  gain  their  aSec- 
tioDs.  Love  must  be  united  with  severity.  Jacqueline 
Pascal  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  of  this  opinion,  since 
she  declares  that  only  God  must  be  loved.  However,  not- 
witlistanding  her  habitual  severity,  human  tenderness  some- 
times asserts  its  rights  in  the  rules  which  she  established. 
We  feel  that  she  loves  more  than  she  confesses,  those  young 
girls  whom  she  calls  "little  doves."  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Begulations  incite  the  pupils  to  eat  of  what  is  placed 
before  them  indifferently,  and  to  begin  with  what  they  like 
the  least,  through  a  spirit  of  penitence ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  Jacqueline  writes:  "They  must  be  exhorted  to  take 
sufficient  nourishment  so  as  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
become  weakened,  and  this  is  why  care  is  taken  that  they 
have  eaten  enough."  And  so  there  is  a  touching  solicitude 
that  is  almost  maternal  in  this  remark  :  "  As  soon  as  they 
have  retired,  each  particular  bed  must  be  visited,  to  see 
whether  all  proprieties  have  been  observed,  and  whether  the 
children  are  well  covered  in  winter."  The  mystic  sister  of 
the  ascetic  Pascal  has  moments  of  tenderness.  "  Never- 
theless, we  must  not  cease  to  feel  pity  for  them,  and  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  them  in  every  way  that  we  can, 
but  without  letting  them  know  that  we  have  thus  conde- 

>  Qr^ard,  Memoirt  tar  t'entelgnement  leamilaire  detJiUu,  p.  S6. 
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■oended."  However,  the  domiaiuit  conception  ever  reap- 
pearing, is  the  idea  that  human  natare  is  evil ;  that  we  have 
to  do  with  rebellious  spirits  which  mnst  be  conquered,  and 
that  thej  deserve  no  commiseratdon. 

There  is  a  deal  of  anxiety  to  make  study  agreeable  1 
Jacqueline  directe  faer  pupils  to  work  at  the  very  things  that 
.  are  most  repulaive,  because  the  work  that  will  please  God 
the  most  is  that  which  wUl  please  tlicm  the  least.  The 
exterior  mauifestationa  of  friendship  are  forbidden,  and 
possibly  fVienilship  itself.  "  Our  pupils  shall  shun  everj'  sort 
of  famUiarity  one  towards  another." 

Instruction  is  reducetl  to  the  catechism,  to  the  application 
of  the  Christian  virtues,  to  reading,  and  to  writing.  Arith- 
metic is  not  taught  save  on  holidajs.  It  seems  that  memory 
is  the  only  faculty  that  Jacqueline  wishes  to  have  developed. 
"  This  opens  their  minds,  gives  them  occupation,  and  keeps 
them  from  evil  thoughts."  Have  we  not  reason  to  say  ti\ai 
at  Port  Royal  women  have  less  valne  than  men  !  What  a 
distance  between  the  solid  instruction  of  Lancelot's  and 
Nicole's  pupils  and  the  ignorance  of  Jacqueline  Pascal's ! 
Even  when  the  men  of  Fori.  Royal  speak  of  the  education 
of  women,  they  have  more  lilieral  ideas  than  those  which  are 
applied  at  their  side.  Nicole  declares  that  books  are  neces- 
sary even  in  convents  for  girls,  because  it  is  necessary  "  to 
sustain  prayer  by  reading." 

281.  GsmLRAL  Characteb  op  Saint  Ctk.  —  In  leaving 
Port  Royal  for  Saint  Cyr,  we  seem,  on  coming  out  of  a 
profound  night,  to  perceive  a  ray  of  light.  Without  doubt. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  has  not  yet,  as  a  teacher,  all  that 
breadth  of  view  that  could  be  desired.  Her  work  is  far 
from  being  faultless,  but  tJie  founding  of  Saint  Cyr  (1686) 
was  none  the  less  a  considerable  innovation.  "  Saint  Cyr," 
it  has  been  Said,  "  is  not  a  convent.     It  is  a  great  establish^ 
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meot  devoted  to  the  lay  education  of  young  womea  of 
noble  birth  ;  it  ia  a  bold  and  intelligent  eecularization  of  the 
education  of  women."  There  is  aome  excess  of  praise  in 
this  statement,  and  the  lay  character  of  Saint  Cjr  is  very 
questionable.  Lavall^e,  an  admirer,  conid  write :  "  The 
inatructiona  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  are  doubtleae  too 
reUgious,  too  monastic."  Let  ua  grant,  however,  ttiat . 
Mftdame  de  Maintenoo,  who,  after  having  founded  Saint 
Cyr,  wae  the  director  of  it,  extra  muros,  and  even  tau^t 
there,  at  atated  timea,  is  peraonally  the  first  lay  teacher  of 
France.  Let  ua  grant,  also,  that  at  tcaet  in  the  beginning, 
and  up  to  1692,  the  women  entmated  with  the  work  of 
inatruction  were  not  nuns  in  the  absolute  sense  of  tlie  term. 
They  were  not  bound  by  solemn  and  absolute  vows. 

But  this  character  relatively  laic,  and  this  rupture  with 
monastic  traditions,  were  not  maintained  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  institution. 

232.  Two  Periods  in  the  History  of  Saint  Ctr.  — 
Saint  Cyr,  in  fact,  passed,  within  a  few  years,  through  two 
very  different  periods,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  followed 
in  succession  two  almost  opposite  currents.  For  the  first 
years,  from  1686  to  1692,  the  spirit  of  the  institution  is 
broad  and  liberal ;  the  education  is  brilliant,  perhaps  too 
much  so ;  literary  exercises  and  dramatic  representatioas 
have  an  honored  place.  Saint  Cyr  is  an  institution  inclining 
to  worldliuesa,  better  fitted  to  train  women  of  intellect  than 
good  economists  and  housewives.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
quickly  saw  that  she  had  taken  a  false  route,  and,  from 
1692,  she  reacted,  not  without  excess,  against  the  tendencies 
which  she  had  at  first  obeyed.  She  conceived  an  extreme 
distrust  of  literary  studies,  and  cut  off  all  she  could  from  the 
instruction,  in  order  to  give  her  entire  thought  to  the  moral 
and  practjcal  qualities  of  her  pupils.      Saint  Oyr  became  a 
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convent,  with  a  little  more  liberty,  donbtieBS,  than  there  vhs 
m  the  other  monasteries  of  the  time,  bnt  it  was  a  convent 
still. 

233.  Drajoatic  REPRESEUTATiOfia.  — -It  was  the  notorious 
sutKiess  of  the  performance  of  ATidnmiaque  and  Esther  that 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  original  intentions  of  Madame 
de  Mainteuon.  EMker,  in  particular,  was  the  great  event 
of  the  first  years  of  Sunt  Cyr.  Racine  distributed  the 
parts ;  Boileau  conducted  the  training  in  elocution ;  and  the 
entire  Court,  the  king  at  the  head,  came  to  applaud  and 
entertain  the  pretty  actresses,  who  left  nothing  undone  to 
please  their  spectators.  Heads  were  a  little  turned  by  all 
this;  dissipation  crept  into  the  school.  Tbe  pupils  were 
no  longer  willing  to  sing  in  church,  for  fear  of  spoiling  their 
voices.  Evidently  the  route  was  now  over  a  daugeious 
declivity.  The  institution  had  been  turned  from  its  purpose. 
Matters  were  in  a  way  to  establish,  under  another  form,' 
another  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet.' 

234.  Reform  or  1692.  —  At  the  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
tbe  ladies  of  Snint  Louis,  chained  with  the  direction  of  Saint 
Cyr,  did  not  fonnd  a  monastic  order  properly  so-called ;  but, 
when  Madame  de  Maintenon  resolved  to  reform  the  general 
spirit  of  the  house,  she  thought  it  necessary  to  transform 
Saint  Cyr  into  a  monastery,  and  she  founded  the  Order  of 
Sfunt  Augustine. 

I "  Tbe  name  generally  given  to  a  social  circle,  which  tor  more  ttiuii  bslf 
a  centniy  gathered  around  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  marquise  de  Ramboulllet, 
and  her  daughter,  Julie  d'Angetmos,  dnchess  de  ftfoDtausIer,  and  which 
ezGicised  a  very  conspicuous  influence  on  French  language,  literature,  and 
dvlUzatlon.  .  .  ,  Her  house  Boon  became  the  place  where  all  who  had 
genlui,  irlt,  leaming,  talent,  or  taste,  assembled,  and  from  these  reunions 
originated  the  French  Academy, the  highest  authority  of  French  litemtoie, 
and  tbe  toltin*,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  French  civjllzaiioo." 

—  Johnson's  Cl/clopKdia. 
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But  what  she  chaoged  in  particular  vas  the  moral  dis- 
cipline,  aod  the  pK^amme  of  Btndies. 

Madame  de  MainteooD  has  herself  recited,  iu  a  memorable- 
letter,'  tlie  reasons  of  that  reform  which  modified  eo  pro- 
foundly the  character  of  Saint  Cyr  :  — 

"  The  Borrow  I  feel  for  the  girle  of  Saint  Cyr,"  she  said, 
"  can  be  cured  only  by  time  and  by  an  entire  change  in  tlie 
education  that  we  have  given  them  up  to  this  hour.  It  is 
very  just  that  I  should  suffer  for  this,  since  I  have  contri- 
buted to  it  more  than  any  one  else.  .  .  .  The  whole  establish- 
ment baa  been  the  object  of  my  pride,  and  the  ground  for 
this  feeling  has  been  so  real  that  it  has  gone  to  extremes  that 
I  never  intended.  God  knows  that  I  wished  to  establish 
virtue  at  Saint  Cyr,  but  I  have  built  upon  the  sand.  Not 
having,  what  alone  can  make  a  solid  foundation,  I  wished 
the  girls  to  be  witty,  high-spirited,  and  trained  to  think ;  I 
have  succeeded  in  this  purpose.  They  have  wit,  and  they 
use  it  against  us.  They  are  high-spirited,  and  are  more 
heady  and  haughty  than  would  be  becoming  in  a  royal 
princess.  Speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  world,  we  have 
trained  their  reason,  and  have  made  them  talkative,  pre- 
sumptuous, inquisitive,  bold  .  .  .  witty,  ^ — -such  characters  as 
even  we  who  have  trained  them  cannot  abide.  .  .  .  Let  us 
seek  a  remedy,  for  we  must  not  be  discouraged,  ...  As 
many  little  things  form  pride,  many  little  things  will  destroy 
it.  Our  girls  have  been  treated  with  too  much  consideration, 
have  been  petted  too  much,  treated  too  gently.  We  must 
now  leave  them  more  to  themselves  in  their  class-rooms, 
make  them  observe  the  daily  regulations,  and  speak  to  them 
of  scarcely  anything  else.  .  .  .  Fraj'  to  God,  and  ask  Him  to 
change  their  hearts ;  and  that  He  may  give  to  all  of  them 

uol  the  adMcl, 
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bnmility.  T&ere  should  not  be  macfa  coDTersation  with  them 
on  the  subject.  Everything  at  Saint  Cyr  is  made  a  matter  of 
discourse.  We  often  speak  of  simplicity,  and  try  to  define 
it  correctly  .  .  .  and  yet,  in  practice,  the  girls  make  merry  in 
saying :  '  Through  simplicity  I  take  the  beet  place ;  through 
simplicity  I  am  going  to  commend  myself.'  Our  girls  must 
be  cured  of  that  jesting  turn  of  mind  which  I  have  ^ren 
them.  .  .  .  We  have  wished  to  ehnn  the  pettiness  of  certain 
coDvents,  and  God  has  punished  us  for  this  haughty  spirit. 
There  is  no  house  in  the  world  that  has  more  need  of  humility 
within  and  without  than  our  own.  Its  situation  near  the 
Court;  the  air  of  favor  that  pervades  it;  the  favors  of  a 
great  king ;  the  ofBces  of  a  person  of  consideration,  —  all 
these  snares,  so  fall  of  danger,  should  lead  us  to  take  meas- 
ures directly  contrary  to  those  we  have  really  taken.  ..." 

235.  The  Part  plated  bt  Madaue  de  Maintenon. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  respecting  the  tone  of  the  edu- 
cational work  at  Saint  Cyr,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 
as  to  the  admirable  zeal  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  her 
indefatigable  devotion  to  the  success  of  her  favorite  under- 
taking. The  vocation  of  the  teacher  was  evidently  hers. 
For  more  than  thirty  years,  from  1686  to  1717,  she  did  not 
cease  to  visit  Saint  Cyr  every  day,  sometimes  at  six  in  the 
morning.  She  wrote  for  the  directresses  and  for  the  pupils 
counsels  and  regulations  that  fill  several  volumes.  Nothing 
which  concerns  "  her  children  "  is  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to 
her.  She  devotes  her  attention  to  their  meals,  their  sleep, 
their  toilet,  as  well  as  to  their  character  and  their  instruc- 
tion: — 

"  The  affairs  we  discuss  at  Court  are  bagatelles ;  those  at 
Saint  Cyr  are  the  more  important. . . ."  "May  that  establish- 
ment last  as  long  as  France,  and  France  as  long  as  the  world. 
Nothing  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  children  of  Saint  Cyr." 
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It  U  not  teodcnieaB,  it  is  well  knowD,  tlia.t  characterizea 
the  Boul  of  Madame  dc  Maiiit«DOQ ;  but,  at  Saiot  Gyr,  from 
being  formal  and  cold,  wbich  is  her  usual  state,  she  becomes 
loving  and  tender  :  — 

"  Forget  nothing  that  may  save  the  souls  of  onr  young 
girls,  that  maj'  fortify  their  health  and  preserve  their  form." 

One  day,  as  she  had  come  to  the  school,  as  her  custom  was, 
to  consnlt  with  the  nans,  a  company  of  giris  passed  by  raising 
a  cloud  of  duet.  The  nuns,  fearing  that  Madame  de  Main- 
tenoQ  was  annoyed  by  it,  requested  them  to  withdraw. 
"  Pray,  let  the  dear  girls  be,"  replied  Madame  de  Matn- 
tenon;  "I  love  them  even  to  the  duet  they  raise."  Con- 
versely, as  it  were,  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,  consulted  on 
the  question  of  knowing  whether  they  were  willing  always  to 
be  beaten  and  clawed  by  their  old  master,  replied  afflnn- 
ativelj- ;  they  loved  him  even  to  his  claws  ! 

236.  Her  Fedagooigal  WRrnuQS,  — It  is  only  in  onr 
day  that  the  works  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  have  been 
published  in  the  int^rity  of  their  text,  thanks  to  the  labors 
of  Th^ophile  LavallSe.  For  the  most  part,  these  long  and 
interesting  letters  are  devoted  to  education  and  to  Saint  Cyr. 
These  are,  first,  the  Letters  and  Conversations  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Oirls.^  These  letters  were  written  from  day  to  day, 
and  are  addressed,  sometimes  to  the  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr,  and 
sometimes  to  the  pupils  themselves.  "We  find  in  them," 
says  Lavall^e,  "  for  all  circumstances  and  for  all  times,  the 
most  solid  teaching,  masterpieces  of  good  sense,  of  natural- 
ness, and  of  truth,  and,  finally,  instructions  relative  to  educa- 
tion that  approach  perfection.  The  Conversations  originated 
in  the  consultations  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  during 
the  recreations  or  the  recitations,  either  with  the  ladies  oi 

<  Two  TOlamsB,  2d  edition,  1861. 
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with  the  young  women,  who  themaelTes  collected  and  edited 
ttie  words  of  their  goveraesa." 

After  the  Letters  and  Converaatiojia  comes  the  Counsels  to 
Young  Women  who  enter  Society,''  which  coDtain  general 
advice,  conTersatiotis  or  dialogues,  and,  flnall;,  proverbs, 
that  is,  short  dramatic  compositions,  designed  at  ODce  to 
instruct  and  amuse  the  young  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr.  These 
essays  are  not  admirable  in  all  respects  ;  most  oft«n  they  are 
liking  iu  imagination  ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  though 
an  imitation  of  Ffinelon,  makes  a  misuse  of  indirect  instruc- 
tion, of  artifice,  and  of  amusement,  in  order  to  teach  some 
moral  commonplaces  by  insinuation.  Here  are  the  titles  of 
some  of  these  proverbs:  The  occasion  makes  the  rogue; 
Women  make  aTtd  unmake  the  home;  Tltere  is  no  situation 
more  embaTraeeing  than  thtU  of  holding  the  handle  of  the  fry- 
ing-pan. 

Filially,  let  na  note  the  third  collection,  the  Historical  and 
Instructive  Letters  addressed  to  the  Ladies  of  Saint  Cyr.'' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  out  of  these  numerous  volumes, 
where  repetitions  abound,  there  have  not  been  extracted,  in 
a  methodical  manner,  a  few  hundred  pages  which  should 
contain  the  substance  of  Madame  de  Maiatenon's  thinking 
on  educational  questioDS. 

287.  Iktebior  Organization.  — The  purpose  of  the  found- 
ing of  Saint  Cyr  was  to  assure  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
daughters  of  the  poor  nobility,  and  to  the  children  of  officers 
dead  or  disabled,  an  educational  retreat  where  the;  would  be 
suitably  educated  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  becomiug  either 
nuns,  if  this  was  their  vocation,  or,  the  more  often,  good 
mothers.  As  M.  Gt^ard  has  justly  observed,  "  the  very 
conception  of  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  the  idea  of 

*  Two  TolamM,  1B5I,  ^  Two  voloioes,  1860. 
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making  Fr&nce  paj  the  debt  of  France,  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  had  given  her  their  blood,  proceeds  from 
a  feeling  up  to  that  time  unknown." ' 

Consequently,  children  of  the  tenderest  years,  from  six  or 
seven,  were  received  at  Saint  Cyr,  there  to  be  cared  for  till 
the  age  of  marriage,  till  eighteen  and  twenty. 

The  young  girls  were  divided  into  foar  classes, — the  reds, 
tie  greens,  the  yellows,  and  the  blues.  The  blues  were  the 
lai^est,  and  they  wore  the  royal  colors.  Each  class  was 
divided  into  Ave  or  bIx  bands  ot  familiea,  of  eight  or  ten 
pupils  each. 

The  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordinarily  taken  from  flie 
pupils  of  the  school.  They  were  forty  in  number, — the  supe- 
rior, the  assistant  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  superior, 
the  mistress  of  the  novices,  the  general  mistress  of  the 
classes,  the  mistresses  of  the  classes,  etc. 

The  capital  defect  of  Saint  Cyr  is,  that,  as  in  the  collies 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  residence  in  absolute  and  the  aeqneetra- 
iaon  complete.  From  her  fifth  to  her  twentieth  year  the 
young  girl  belongs  entirely  to  Saint  Cyr.  She  scarcely 
knows  her  parente.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  many 
cases  she  has  lost  them,  and  that  in  some  casea  she  could 
expect  only  bad  examples  from  them.  But  no  matter ;  the 
general  rule,  which  interrupted  family  intercourse  to  the 
extent  of  almost  abolishing  it,  cannot  obtain  our  approbation. 
The  girl  was  permitted  to  see  her  parents  only  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  even  then  these  interviews  would  last  only 
for  a  half  an  hour  each  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  mis- 
tress. There  was  permission  to  write  fanuly  letters  from 
time  to  time ;  but  as  though  she  mistrusted  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  the  heart,  and  the  free  outpouring  of  filial  affection, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  taken  care  to  compose  some  models 

'  M.  Gi^aid,  M^moire  mr  rmtetgntment  tecmdalre  detJUtu,  1882,  p.  69. 
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of  these  letters.  With  more  of  reasoD  than  of  feeling,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  is  not  exempt  fh>m  a  certain  colduees  of  heart. 
It  seema  that  she  would  impose  on  her  papils  the  esitraordi- 
nar;  habits  of  her  own  family.  She  recollected  having  been 
kissed  only  twice  by  her  mother,  on  her  forehead,  and  then 
only  after  a  long  separatioD. 

238.  Distrust  of  Reading.  — After  the  reforms  of  1692, 
tlie  instructjon  at  Saint  Cyr  became  a  matter  of  secoudarj' 
importance.  Reading,  writing,  and  counting  were  taught, 
but  scarcely  anything  besides.  Reading,  in  general,  was 
viewed  with  distnist :  "  Teach  girls  to  be  very  sparing  as  to 
reading,  and  always  to  prefer  manual  labor  instead."  Books 
of  a  secular  nature  were  interdicted ;  only  works  of  piety 
were  put  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  such  as  the  Introduction  to  a 
Pevout  Life,  by  Saint  Francois  de  Salles,  and  the  Confeaeiona 
of  Saint  Augustine.  "  Renounce  intellectual  culture  "  is  the 
perpetual  injunction  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

"  We  must  educate  citizens  for  citizenship.  It  is  not  the 
question  of  giving  them  intellectual  culture.  We  must 
preach  family  duties  to  them,  obedience  to  husband,  and  care 
for  children.  .  .  .  Reading  does  more  harm  than  good  to 
young  girls.  .  .  .  Books  make  witlings  and  excite  an  in- 
satiable curiosity." 

289.  The  Stddt  of  Histort  Neglected.  — To  Judge  of 
the  spirit  of  Saint  Cyr,  from  the  point  of  view  of  intellectnal 
education,  it  suffices  to  note  the  tittle  importance  that  was 
there  given  to  history.  This  went  so  far  as  to  raise  the 
qnestion  whether  it  were  not  best  to  prohibit  the  study  of 
French  history  entirely.  Madame  de  Maintenon  consents  to 
have  it  taught,  but  only  just  enough  so  that  "pupils  may 
not  confuse  the  succession  of  our  kings  with  the  princes  of 
other  countries,  and   not  take   a  Roman  emperor  for  an 
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emperor  of  China  or  Japan,  a  king  of  Spain  or  of  Eoglaud 
for  a  king  of  Persia  or  of  Siam."  Ab  to  the  history  of  aoti- 
qaity,  it  must  be  Jield  in  miatrast  for  the  very  reason —  who 
wonld  believe  it?  —  of  the  beautiful  examples  of  virtoe  that 
it  contains.  "I  should  fear  that  those  grand  examples  of 
generosity  and  heroism  would  give  our  young  girls  too  mach 
elevation  of  epirit,  and  make  them  vain  and  pretentious." 
Have  we  not  some  right  to  feel  surprised  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  is  alarmed  at  the  thought  oTraisijig  the  intelligence 
of  woman?  It  is  true  that  she  doubtless  thought  of  the 
romantic  exaggeratious  produced  by  the  reading  of  the  Cyma 
tt«  Great  and  other  writings  of  Mile,  de  Scud^ry.  Let  ua 
add,  besides,  to  excuse  the  shortcomings  of  the  pr(^amme 
of  Saint  Cyr  in  the  matter  of  history,  that  even  for  boys  in 
the  colleges  of  the  University,  the  order  that  introduced  the 
teaching  of  history  into  the  classes  dates  only  from  1695. 

240.  Insufficient  Inhtructiok. — "Ourday,"  says  Laval- 
16e,  "would  not  accept  that  education  in  which  instruction 
properly  so-called  was  but  a  secondary  matter,  and  entirely 
sacrificed  to  the  manner  of  training  the  heart,  the  reason,  and 
the  character ;  and  an  education,  too,  that,  as  a  whole  and  in 
its  details,  was  wholly  religious."  The  error  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  consists  essentially  in  the  wish  to  develop  the 
moral  virtues  in  souls  scarcely  instructed,  scarcely  enlightened. 
There  was  much  moral  discoursing  at  Saint  Cyr.  If  it  did 
not  always  bear  fruit,  it  was  because  the  seed  fell  into  intel- 
ligences that  were  but  little  cultivated. 

"  Our  young  women  are  not  to  be  made  scholarly.  Women 
never  know  except  by  halves,  and  the  little  that  they  know 
usually  makes  them  conceited,  disdainftil,  chatty,  and  dis' 
gnsted  with  serious  things." 

241.  Manual  Labor.  —  If  intellectual  education  was 
neglected  at  Stunt  Cyr,  by  way  of  compensation  great  atten- 
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tioE  was  paid  to  manaal  edacation.  The  girla  were  tiiera 
taught  to  8CW,  to  embroider,  to  knit,  and  to  make  tapestry  ; 
and  thcro  was  also  made  there  all  the  liuen  for  the  house, 
the  infirmary,  and  the  chapel,  and  the  dresses  and  clothing 
of  the  ladies  and  the  pupils  :  — 

"  But  no  exquisite  productions,"  says  Madame  de  Mainte- 
noD,  "nor  of  very  elaborate  design;  none  of  those  flimsy 
edgings  in  embroidery  or  tapestry,  which  are  of  no  use." 

With  what  good  grace  Madame  de  Maintenon  ever  preaches 
the  gospel  of  labor,  of  which  she  herself  gave  the  example  I 
In  the  coaches  of  the  king,  she  always  had  some  work  in 
hand.  At  Saint  Cyr,  the  young  womeh  swept  the  dormitories, 
put  in  order  the  refectory,  and  dusted  the  class-rooms.  "They 
must  be  put  at  every  kind  of  service,  and  made  to  work  at 
what  is  burdensome,  in  order  to  make  them  robust,  healthy, 
and  intelligent." 

"Manual  labor  is  a  moral  safeguard,  a  protection  against . 
sin." 

"Work  calms  the  passions,  occupies  the  mind,  and  does 
not  leave  it  time  to  think  of  evil." 

242.  MoRAi.  Education.  —  "The  Institute,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  "  is  intended,  not  for  prayer,  but  for 
action."  What  she  wished,  above  all  else,  was  to  prepare 
young  women  for  home  and  family  life.  She  devoted  her 
thought  to  the  training  of  wives  and  mothers.  "What  I  lack 
most,"  she  said,  "is  sons-in-law  I "  Hence  she  was  inces- 
santly preoccnpied  with  moral  qualities.  One  might  make 
a  fine  and  valuable  liook  of  selections  out  of  all  the  practical 
maxims  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  as  her  reflections  on 
talkativeness :  "  There  is  always  sin  in  a  multitude  of 
words  ;  "  on  indolence  ;  "What  can  be  done  in  the  family  of 
an  indolent  and  fastidious  woman  ? "  on  politeness,  "which 
consists,  above  all  else,  in  giving  one's  thought  to  others ;  *' 
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OD  lack  of  enei^,  then  too  common  among  women  of  the 
world :  "  The  only  concern  is  to  eat  and  to  take  one's  ease. 
Women  spend  the  day  in  morning-go wna,  reclining  in  easy- 
chairs,  without  any  occupation,  and  without  coDversation ; 
all  is  well,  provided  one  be  in  a  state  of  repose." 

243.  Discreet  Devotion.  — We  must  not  imagine  that 
Saint  Cyr  was  a  house  of  prayer,  a  place  of  overdone  devo- 
tion. Madame  de  Maintenon  held  to  a  reasonable  Christianity. 
Piety,  such  as  was  recommended  at  Saint  Cyr,  is  a  piety  that 
is  ateadfaat,  judicious,  and  simple;  that  is,  conformed  to  the 
state  in  which  one  ought  to  live,  and  exempt  from  reflne- 
menta, 

"The  young  women  are  too  much  at  church,  considering 
their  age,"  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  Brinon,  the  first  director 
of  the  institution.  ...  "  Consider,  I  pray  you,  that  this  is 
not  to  be  a  cloister."' 

And  later,  after  the  reform  had  begmi,  tbia  is  what  she 
wrote :  — 

"  Let  the  piety  with  which  our  young  girls  shall  be  in- 
spired be  cheerful,  gentle,  and  free.  Xiet  it  consist  rather 
in  the  innocence  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
occupations,  than  in  the  austerities,  the  retirementB,  and  the 
refinements  of  devotion.  .  .  .  When  a  girl  comes  from  a 
convent,  saying  that  nothing  ought  to  interfere  with  vespers, 
she  is  laughed  at ;  but  when  an  educated  woman  shall  say 
that  vespers  may  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  attending  her 
sick  husband,  everybody  will  commend  her.  .  .  .  When  a 
girl  shall  say  thai  a  woman  does  better  to  educate  her  children 
and  instruct  her  servants  than  to  spend  the  forenoon  in 
church,  that  religion  will  be  heartily  accepted,  and  will  make 
itself  loved  and  respected."'    Excellent  advice,  perhaps  too 
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little  followed !  Madame  de  Maintenon  here  speaka  the  lan- 
guage of  good  seDse,  and  we  are  wholly  surprised  to  hear  it 
from  the  lips  of  a  politic  woman  who,  not  without  reason,  and 
for  her  part  in  the  Relocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  has 
the  repataUon  of  being  an  intolerant  fanatic. 

244,  SiMPLiciiT  iH  All  Thihos. — The  simplicity  which 
she  recommended  in  religion,  Madame  6e  Maintenon  de- 
manded in  everything,  —  in  dress  and  in  langu^e  :  ' '  Young 
girls,"  she  says,  "  must  wear  as  few  ribbons  as  possible." 

A  class-teacher  bad  given  a  fine  lecture,  in  which  she  ex- 
horted her  pupils  to  make  an  "  eternal  divorce"  with  sin. 
*'  Very  well  said,  doubtless,"  remarked  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non ;  "  bnt,  pray,  who  among  our  young  ladies  knows  what 
divOTtse  is?" 

245.  FiiNELON  ADD  Saint  Ctr. — Michelet,  speaking  of 
Saint  Cyr,  which  he  does  not  tove,  said :  "  Its  cold  governess 
was  mach  more  a  man  than  F^nelon."  The  fact  is,  that  the 
aathor  of  the  Education  of  Girls  gives  a  larger  place  to  sen- 
sibility and  intelligence.  It  is  not  Madame  de  Maintenon 
who  said :  "  As  much  as  possible,  tenderness  of  heart  must 
be  excused  in  young  girls."  It  is  not  at  Saint  Cyr  that  these 
maxima  were  practised.  "Pi-ay  let  them  have  Greek  and 
Roman  histories.  They  will  find  in  them  prodigies  of  cour- 
age and  disinterestedness.  Let  them  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  France,  which  also  has  its  beauty.  .  .  .  All  this 
serves  to  give  dignity  to  the  mind,  and  to  lil't  the  soul  to 
noble  sentiments."  Nevertheless,  F^nelon's  work  was 
highly  esteemed  at  Saint  Cyr.  It  appeared  in  1G87,  and 
Saint  Cyr  was  founded  in  1686.  A  great  number  of  its 
precepts  were  there  observed,  such  as  the  following :  "  Fre- 
quent leaves  of  absence  should  be  avoided ; "  "  Young  girls 
sboold  not  be  accustomed  to  talk  mncb." 
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246.  General  Judghekt.  —  In  a  word,  if  the  Ideal  pro- 
posed to  the  youDg  women  of  Saint  Cjt  liy  Madame  de 
Mamtenoncannotsatisfy  those  who,  inonrday,  conceive  "an 
education  broader  in  its  scheme  and  more  liberal  in  its  spirit," 
at  least  we  must  do  justice  to  an  institntion  which  was,  as 
ita  foundress  said,  "  a  kind  of  college,"  a  first  attempt  at 
enfranchisement  in  the  education  of  women.  Withont  de- 
manding of  Madame  de  Maintenon  what  was  not  in  her  age 
to  give,  let  ns  be  inspired  by  her  in  what  concerns  the 
changeless  edncation  in  moral  virtues,  and  in  the  qualities 
of  discretion,  reserve,  goodness,  and  submission.  "How- 
ever severe  that  education  may  appear,"  says  Lavall^e,  "I 
believe  it  will  suggest  better  reflections  to  those  who  observe 
the  way  in  which  women  arc  educated  to-day,  and  the  results 
of  that  education  in  luxury  and  pleasure,  not  only  on  the 
fireside,  but  still  more  on  society  and  political  life,  and  on 
the  future  of  the  men  that  it  is  preparing  for  France.  I 
believe  they  will  prefer  that  manly  education,  so  to  speak, 
which  purified  private  morals  and  begot  public  virtues  ;  and 
that  they  will  esteem  and  regret  that  work  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  which  for  a  century  prevented  the  corruption  of 
the  Court  fW>m  extending  to  the  provinces,  and  maintained 
in  the  old  country-seats,  from  which  came  the  greater  part  of 
the  nobility,  the  substantial  virtues  and  the  simple  manners 
of  the  olden  time." 

[247.  ANAi.TTiCAL  SuHHART. — 1,  The  cducatioD  of  women 
in  the  seventeenth  century  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  age 
as  to  their  relative  position  in  society,  their  rights,  and 
their  destiny.  Woman  was  still  regarded  as  the  inferior  of 
man,  in  the  lower  classes  as  a  drudge,  in  the  higher  as  an 
ornament ;  in  her  case,  intellectual  ciilture  was  regarded  as 
either  nseless  or  dangerouB ;   and  the  education  that  was 
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given  her  was  to  fit  her  for  a  life  of  devotion  or  a  UEa  of 
seclusion  from  society. 

2.  The  rules  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  exhibit  the  effects  of 
an  ascetic  belief  on  education, — hnman  nature  ia  corrupt; 
all  its  tikes  are  to  be  thwarted,  and  all  its  dislikes  fostered 
under  compulsion. 

3.  The  education  directed  by  Madame  de  Sfaintenon  is 
the  begiqning  of  a  rupture  with  ti-adition.  It  was  a  move- 
ment towards  the  secularization  of  woman's  education,  and 
towards  the  recognition  of  her  equality  with  man,  with  re- 
spect to  her  grade  of  intellectual  endowments,  her  intellectual 
culture,  and  to  her  participation  in  the  duties  of  real  life. 

4.  The  type  of  the  higher  edncatioD  was  still  monastic, 
both  for  men  and  women.  No  one  was  able  to  conceive 
that  both  sexes  might  be  educated  tt^ther  with  mutual 
advantage  .3 
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248.  Tbe  Universitt  of  Paris.  —  Since  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  University  of  Paris  had  been  a  centre  of  light 
and  a  reeort  for  students.  Ramus  could  say:  "This  Uni- 
Tereity  is  not  the  university  of  one  city  only,  but  of  the 
entire  world."  But  even  in  the  time  of  Kamns,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  discords,  and  by  reason  also  of  &e  prt^- 
resB  in  the  colleges  organized  by  the  Company  of  Jesus,  the 
University  of  Paris  declined ;  she  saw  the  number  of  her 
pupils  diminish.  She  persisted,  hovever,  in  the  full  light  of 
the  Renaissance,  in  following  the  superannuated  regulations 
which  the  Cardinal  d'Eetouteville  had  imposed  on  her  in  1452  ; 
she  fell  behind  in  the  routine  of  the  scholastic  metiiods.  A 
reform  was  necessary,  and  in  1600  it  was  accomplished  by 
Henry  IV. 


249.  Statutes  or  1600. — The  statutes  of  the  new  uni- 
versity were  promulgated  "  by  the  order  aud  the  will  of  the 
moBt  CbriBtian  and  most  iuviDcible  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  Henry  lY."  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
State  directly  intervened  in  the  control  of  education,  and 
that  secular  power  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Church. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  foorteenth  centuries  a  reform  bad 
been  made  in  the  Univeraily,  by  the  Popes  Innocent  m.  and 
Urban  V.  The  reformer  of  1452,  the  Cardinal  a'Estouteville, 
acted  as  the  legate  of  the  pontifical  power.  On  the  contrary, 
the  statutes  of  1600  were  the  work  of  a  commission  named 
by  the  king,  and  there  sat  at  its  deliberations,  by  the  ijide  of 
a  few  ecclesiastics,  magistrates,  and  even  professors. 

250.  Organization  of  the  Different  Facdlttes,  —  The 
University  of  Paris  comprised  four  Faculties :  the  Faculties 
of  Theology,  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine,  which  corresponded 
to  what  we  to-day  call  superior  instruction,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  which  was  almost  the  equivalent  of  our  secondary 
instruction.* 

It  would  take  too  long  to  ennmerate  in  this  place  the 
different  innovations  introduced  by  the  statutes  of  1600. 
Let  us  merely  say  a  word  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  door  was  finally  opened  to  the 
classical  authors.     In  a  certain  degree  the  tendencies  of  the 

'  "  Formerl;  secondtur  Bchojls  were  BChoolB  in  which  whs  given  a  more 
advanced  ioatmctlon  then  in  the  primary  schoola;  and  the;  vere  distin- 
gnlahed  into  commonal  secondary  schools,  or  commnnal  colleges,  and  into 
|>rlvate  secondary  Bcbools  or  InxUtutions.  .  .  .  To-day,  secondary  instrnc- 
tioD  includeH  the  colleges  and  lyc^  in  which  are  taught  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, modem  languages,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
phUoBOphy.  Public  instruction  is  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and 
■nperior  inrtractioD.'  —  Lrrrai. 
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Renaissance  were  obeyed.  Nevertheleea,  the'  methods  and 
tlie  general  spirit  were  soarcel;  changed.  Catholicism  was 
obligatory,  and  the  French  language  remained  under  ban. 
Frequent  exercises  in  repetition  and  declamation  were  main- 
tained. The  liberal  arte  were  always  considered  "  the 
foundation  of  all  the  sciences."  luBtruction  in  philosophy 
was  always  reduced  to  the  interpretation  of  the  texts  of  Aris- 
totle. As  to  history,  and  the  sciences  in  general,  no  account 
whatever  was  taken  of  them. 

251,  Decadence  of  thk  UmvEBsnr  ik  the  Skventbenth 
CEirruBY.  —  The  reform,  then,  was  insufficient,  and  the 
results  were  bad.  While  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits 
attracted  pupils  in  crowds,  and  while  the  Oratorians  and 
the  Jansenists  reformed  secondary  instruction,  the  colleges 
of  the  Umversity'  remained  mediocre  and  obscure.  Save 
in  rare  exceptions,  there  were  no  professors  of  distinc- 
tion ;  the  education  was  formal,  in  humble  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  there  was  an  abuse  of  abstract 
rules,  of  grammatical  exercises,  of  written  tasks,  and  of 
Latin  composition ;  there  was  no  disposition  to  take  an  ad- 
vance step ;  but  an  obstioate  resistance  to  the  new  spirit, 
which  was  indicated  either  by  the  interdiction  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes,  or  by  the  refusal  to  teach  in  the  French 
language;   in  a  word,  there  was  complete  isolation  in  im- 

>  ThU  refers  to  the  University  of  FarJH,  which  mnst  be  distiDgolshed 
from  the  Napoleonic  Uaivslsit;.  "  The  latter  «m  foonded  by  a  decree  ot 
Napoleon  I.,  March  IT,  1S08.  It  was  first  called  the  Imperial  Unlvenitjr, 
and  then  tbe  UnlTersity  of  Prance.  It  comprises:  1.  The  facnlttei ;  ■  2.  the 
lyc^es  or  colleges  of  the  State;  3.  the  communal  colleges;  4.  the  primary 
schools.    All  these  are  tmder  the  direction  of  a  central  admfnlstrKtion."  — 

■  There  are  now  five  Facilities  or  Institutions  tor  special  Inatmctlon,  — 
the  Faculties  ot  the  Sciences,  ot  Letters,  of  Hedtcine,  ot  I^w,  ami  ot  Tbeid- 


movable  rontine,  and  in  consequence,  decadence,  —  ench  is  a 
summary  history  of  the  University  of  Paris  up  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seveoteentii  ceotnry. 

252.  The  Restoration  of  Studies  and  Rollin  (1661- 
1741). — "We  must  go  forward  to  the  time  when  Rollin 
tanght,  to  observe  a  revival  in  the  studies  of  the  University. 
Several  distingaished  professors,  as  his  master  Hersan,  Pour- 
chot,  and  still  others,  had  prepared  the  way  for  him.  There 
iras  then,  from  1680  to  1700,  a  real  rejuvenescence  of 
studies,  which  was  initiated  in  part  by  Rollin. 

Latin  lost  a  little  ground  in  consequence  of  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  French  language  and  the 
natdonal  iitf  rature,  which  had  just  been  made  illustrious  by  so 
many  masterpieces.  The  spirit  of  the  Jansenist  methods 
penetrated  the  collies  of  the  University.  The  Cartesian 
philosophy  was  taught  in  them,  and  a  little  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  explicatiou  of  authors,  and  a  little  less  to 
tiie  verbal  repetition  of  lessons.  New  ideas  began  to  infil- 
trate int«  the  old  citadel  of  scholasticism.  The  question 
came  to  be  asked  if  celibacy  was  indeed  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  teaching  office.  Men  began  to  comprehend 
that  at  least  marriage  was  not  a  reason  for  exclusion. 
Finally,  real  prt^ess  waa  made  in  discipline  as  well  as  in 
methods,  and  the  indubitable  proof  of  this  is  the  Treatise  on 
Studiea,  by  Rollin. 

253.  The  Treatise  ON  Studieb.  —  Rollin  has  sammed  up 
his  educational  experience,  an  experience  of  fifty  years,  in  a 
book  which  has  become  celebrated  under  the  title  of  Treatiae 
on  Studies,  The  full  title  of  this  work  was :  De  la  maniire 
cPenseign^r  et  d^Hudier  lea  helles-lettres  par  rapport  &  Veyirit 
€t  ait  coeur.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  1726,  and 
ttw  other  two  in  1728. 
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The  T^reatige  on  Studies  is  not  like  the  ^miie,  which  wu 
published  twenty  years  later,  a  work  of  venturesome  inquiiy 
aud  original  novelties ;  but  is  a  faithful  exposition  of  the 
methods  in  use,  and  a  discreet  commentary  on  them.  While 
this  treatise  belongs  by  its  date  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
is  the  pedagogy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  University  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
BoUiu  has  collected,  and  of  which  ho  has  simply  wished  to 
be  the  reporter.  In  the  Latin  dedication,  which  he  addresses 
to  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he  clearly  defines 
his  intentions  and  his  purpose :  — 

"  My  first  design  was  to  put  in  writing  and  define  the 
method  of  teaching  which  has  long  been  in  use  among  you, 
and  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  transmitted  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  through  a  sort  of  tradition  ;  and  to  erect, 
BO  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  it,  a  durable  monument  of  the 
rules  and  practice  which  you  have  followed  in  the  instruction 
of  youth,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  in  all  its  integrity, 
the  taste  for  belles-lettres,  and  to  preserve  it,  if  possible, 
from  the  injuries  and  the  alterations  of  time." 

254.  DiFFKRENT  OPINIONS.  —  Rollin  has  always  had  warm 
admirers.  Voltaire  called  the  Treatise  a  book  "  forever 
useful,"  and  whatever  may  be  our  reservations  on  the  defi- 
ciences,  and  on  the  short  and  narrow  views  ot  certain  parts 
of  the  pedagc^y  of  Kollin,  we  must  subscribe  to  this  judg- 
ment. But  we  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  accept  the  enthusi- 
astic declarations  of  Villemain,  who  complains  that  the  study 
of  the  Treatise  is  n^lected  in  our  time,  "  as  If  new  methods 
had  been  discovered  for  training  the  inteUigencc  and  the 
heart "  ;  and  he  adds,  "  Since  the  Treatise  on  Shtdies,  not  a 
forward  step  has  been  taken."  This  is  to  undervalue  all  the 
earnest  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  two  centuries  by 


educators  JtiBt  as  profonnd  as  was  the  ever  timid  and  cautions 
BolUa.  Wben  we  compare  the  precepta  of  the  TVeatise  widi 
the  reforms  which  the  spirit  of  progress  has  already  effected, 
and  particularly  with  those  which  it  will  efFect,  we  are 
astonished  to  hear  Nisard  say  :  "  In  educational  matters, 
tLe  IVeaiise  on  Studies  Is  the  anique  book,  or  better  still, 
the  book." 

To  pat  such  a  burden  of  pompous  praise  on  Bollin  is  to 
compromise  his  real  worth ;  and  withoat  ceasiog  to  do 
Justice  to  bis  wise  and  judicious  spirit,  we  wish  to  employ 
more  discretion  in  our  admiration. 

265.  DrrisioN  of  the  Treatise  on  Studies.  —  Before 
calling  attention  to  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Treatise 
on  Studies,  let  ua  briefly  state  the  object  of  the  eight  books 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  Treatise  opens  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  which 
recites  the  advantages  of  instruction. 

The  title  of  the  first  book  is  :  Exercises  which  are  proper 
for  very  young  diUdren;  of  the  education  of  girls.  Bollin 
acknowledges  that  he  treats  only  very  superficially  "this 
double  subject,"  which  is  foreign  to  his  original  plan.  In 
fact,  the  first  edition  of  his  J^eatise  on  Studies  contained  but 
seven  books,  and  it  is  only  in  1734  that  he  wrote,  "  at  the 
ui^nt  requests  and  prayers  of  several  persons,"  that  short 
essay  on  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  which  first  appeared 
under  the  form  of  a  supplement,  and  which  became  the  first 
book  of  the  work  only  in  the  subsequent  editions. 

The  different  subjects  proper  for  training  the  youth  in 
the  public  schools,  tliat  is,  in  the  colleges, — such  is  the 
object  of  the  six  books  which  follow  :  Book  II.  Of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  languages;  that  is,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latiti ; 
Book  in.  Of  poetry;  Book  IV.  Of  rhetoric;  Book  T.  Of 
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the  three  hinds  of  eloquence;   Book  VI.  Of  history;  Book 
VII.   Of  philosophy. 

Book  VIII.,  the  last,  entitled  Of  the  interior  government 
of  schools  and  colleges,  has  a  pnrticular  chejacter.  It  does 
not  treat  of  studies  and  intellectual  exercises,  but  of  disci- 
pline and  moral  education.  It  is,  on  all  accounts,  the  most 
original  and  interesting  part  of  RoUin's  work,  and  it  opens 
to  us  tlie  treasures  of  his  experience.  This  eighth  book  has 
been  justly  called  the  "  Memoirs  of  Rollin."  That  which 
constitutes  its  merit  and  its  charm  is  that  the  author  here  at 
last  decides  to  be  himself.  He  does  not  quote  the  ancients 
so  much ;  bat  he  speaks  in  hie  own  name,  and  relates  what 
he  has  done,  or  what  he  has  seen  done. 

256.  Genehal  REPLEcnoNS  on  Eddcatiok.  —  There  is 
little  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Preliminary  Discourse  of 
Bollin.  He  is  but  stightly  successful  in  general  reflections. 
When  he  ventures  to  philosophize,  Rollin  easily  falls  into 
platitudes.  He  has  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  "study 
gives  the  mind  more  breadth  and  elevation ;  and  that  study 
gives  capacity  for  business." 

On  the  purpose  of  education,  Rollin,  who  copies  the 
modems  when  he  does  not  translate  from  the  ancients,  b 
content  with  reproducing  the  preamble  of  the  regijlations  of 
Henry  IV.,  which  assigned  to  studies  three  purposes  ;  learn- 
ing, morals  and  manners,  and  religion. 

"  The  happiness  of  kingdoms  and  peoples,  and  particularly 
of  a  Christian  State,  depends  on  the  good  education  of  the 
youth,  where  the  purpose  is  to  cultivate  and  to  polish,  by  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  the  intelligence,  still  rude,  of  the  young, 
and  thus  to  fit  them  for  filling  worthily'  the  different  vocations 
to  which  they  are  destined,  without  which  they  will  be  uaelesa 
to  the  State ;  and  finally,  to  teach  them  the  sincere  religioiu 


praotices  irhich  Qod  requires  of  them,  the  iDviolable  attach- 
ment they  owe  to  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  to  their 
country,  and  the  respect  and  obedience  which  they  are  bound 
to  render  princes  and  magistrates." 

257.  Frouiet  Stttdixs.  —  RoUin  is  original  when  he  in- 
bx>duces  us  to  the  classes  of  the  great  colleges  where  he  has 
lived ;  but  is  much  less  so  when  he  speaks  to  us  of  little 
children,  whom  he  has  never  seen  near  at  hand.  He  has 
never  known  family  life,  and  scarcely  ever  visited  public 
schools ;  and  it  is  through  his  recollections  of  Quintilian  that 
he  speaks  to  ns  of  children. 

There  is,  then,  but  little  to  note  in  the  few  pages  that  he 
has  devoted  to  the  studies  of  &e  first  years,  from  three  to 
six  or  seven. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  we  find  here,  perha{», 
is  the  method  which  he  recommends  for  learning  to  read,  — 
**  jhe  typographic  cabinet  of  du  Mas."  "  It  is  a  novelty," 
says  the  wise  Bollin,  "  and  it  is  quite  common  and  natural 
that  we  should  be  suepicioiis  of  this  word  novelty."  But 
after  the  examination,  he  decides  in  favor  of  the  system  in 
question,  which  consists  in  making  of  instruction  in  reading, 
something  analc^ous  to  the  work  of  an  apprentice  who  is 
learning  to  print.  The  pupil  has  before  him  a  table,  and  on 
this  table  ia  placed  a  set  of  pigeon-holes,  "Ic^ettes,"  which 
contain  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  printed  on  cards.  The 
pupil  is  to  arrange  on  the  table  the  different  letters  needed  to 
construct  the  words  required  of  him.  The  reasons  that 
BoUln  gives  for  recommending  this  method,  successfnl  tests 
of  which  he  had  seen  made,  prove  that  he  had  taken  into 
acconnt  the  nature  of  the  child  and  his  need  of  activity :  — 

"This  method  of  learning  to  read,  besides  several  other 
advantages,  has  one  which  seems  to  me  very  considerable,— 
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it  is  that  of  being  amuaii^  and  agreeable,  and  of  not  having 
the  appearance  of  etudy.  Nothing  is  more  wearisome  or 
tedious  in  infancy  than  severe  mental  efTort  while  the  body 
is  in  a  state  of  repose.  With  this  device,  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  not  wearied.  He  need  not  make  a  painful  effort  at 
recollection,  becanse  the  distinction  and  the  name  of  the 
boxes  strike  hie  senses.  He  is  not  constrained  to  a  posture 
that  is  oppressive  by  being  always  tied  to  the  place  where  he 
is  made  to  read.  There  is  free  activity  for  eyes,  hands,  and 
feet.  The  child  looks  for  hie  letters,  takes  them  oat, 
arranges  them,  overturns  them,  separates  them,  and  finally 
replaces  them  in  their  boxes.  This  movement  is  very  much 
to  hie  taste,  and  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  active  and  restless 
disposition  of  that  age." 

Bollin  seems  really  to  believe  that  there  "is  no  danger  in 
beginning  with  the  reading  of  Latin."  However,  *'  for  the 
schools  of  the  poor,  and  for  those  in  the  country,  it  is 
better,"  he  says,  "  to  CeiU  in  with  the  opinion  of  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  reading  of 
French."  , 

It  may  be  thonght  that  Rollin  puts  a  little  too  much  into 
the  first  years  of  the  child's  course  of  study.  Before  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  he  ought  to  have  learned  to  read,  to 
write,  to  be  nourished  on  the  Historical  Catechism,  of  Fleury, 
to  know  some  of  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  by  heart,  and  to 
have  studied  French  grammar,  and  geography.  At  least, 
Rollin  requiree  that  "no  thonght,  no  expression,  which  is 
within  the  child's  range,"  shall  be  allowed  to  be  passed  by. 
He  requires  that  the  teacher  speak  little,  and  that  he  make 
the  child  epeak  much,  "  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
duties  and  one  of  those  that  are  the  least  practised."  He 
demands,  above  all  else,  clearness  of  statement,  and  com- 
mends the  use  of  illustrations  and  pictures  in  reading  books. 
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"They  are  very  qpitable,"  he  says,  "  for  Btrifcing  the  atteo- 

tion  of  children,  and  for  fixing  their  memory ;  this  is  prop- 
erly the  writiDg  of  the  ignorant." ' 

258.  The  Educatiom  or  Gtbim.  —  The  same  reasons  ex- 
plain the  ehorteomings  of  Rollin's  views  on  the  education  of 
women,  and  the  relative  mediocrity  of  hia  ideas  on  the  edu- 
cation of  childreD.  Living  in  solitude  and  in  the  celibate 
state,  he  had  no  personal  information  on  these  subjects,  and 
so  he  goes  back  to  F4nelon  for  his  ideas  on  the  education  of 
women,  aud  to  Quintilian  in  the  case  of  children. 

Is  the  study  of  Latin  fit  for  girls?  Such  is  the  first  qnes- 
tion  which  he  raises ;  but  he  has  the  wisdom  to  answer  it  in 
the  negative,  save  for  "  nnns,  and  also  for  Christian  vii^ins 
and  widows."  "There  is  no  difference  in  minds,"  Rollin 
emphatically  says,  "  that  is  due  to  sex."  But  he  does  not 
extend  the  consequenceB  of  this  excellent  principle  very  far. 

1  Save  once,  RolUn  has  scarcelj  made  an  allnsion  to  primtuj  Instruc- 
tion proper.  We  quote  this  pusaoge  on  accooatof  Its  Bingularity:  "  Several 
jeara  ago  there  was  introduced  into  most  at  the  scbools  for  the  poor  In 
Paris  a  method  which  is  very  useful  to  scholars,  and  which  spares  much 
ttonble  to  the  teachers.  The  school  is  divided  into  several  classea.  I 
■elect  only  one  of  them,  that  composed  ot  children  who  already  know  how 
to  write  syllables ;  the  othen  must  be  jndged  by  this  one.  I  snppose  that 
the  subject  of  the  reading  lesson  Is  DixU  Dominut  Domino  meo .-  Sede  a 
(ieztrti  met*.  Each  child  pronounces  one  syllable,  as  Dl.  Hia  oompeUtor, 
who  stands  opposite,  takes  up  the  next,  xi(,  and  so  on.  The  whole  class  is 
attentive ;  tor  the  teacher,  without  warning,  passes  at  once  from  the  head 
of  the  line  to  the  middle,  or  to  the  toot,  and  the  recitation  most  continne 
without  Intermption.  It  a  pupil  makes  a  mistake  In  some  syllable,  the 
teacher,  withont  speaking,  raps  upon  the  table  with  bis  stick,  and  the  com- 
petitor Is  obliged  to  repeat  as  It  should  be  the  syllable  that  has  been 
wrongly  pronounced.  If  he  tall  also,  the  next,  npon  a  second  rap  of  the 
stick,  goes  back  to  the  same  syllable,  and  so  on  UU  it  has  been  prononncad 
correctly.  Mote  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  saw  with  unosnal  pleasure  this 
method  in  successful  operation  at  Orleans,  where  It  originated  through  the 
ears  and  Industry  ot  H.  Garot,  who  presided  over  the  schools  ol  that 
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He  is  content  to  reqnlre  of  women  the  four  rales  of  arith- 
metic; orthography,  in  which  he  is  not  over  exacting,  for 
"  their  ignorance  of  orthography  should  not  be  imputed  to 
them  OB  a  crime,  since  it  is  almost  DnlTersal  in  their  eex  ;  " 
aucient  history  and  the  history  of  France,  "  which  it  is  dis- 
grac«fal  to  every  good  Frenchman  not  to  know." '  As  to 
reading,  Rollin  is  quite  as  severe  as  Madame  de  M^ntenon : 
"  The  reading  of  comedies  and  tr^edies  may  be  very  dan- 
geroua  for  yonng  ladies."  He  sanctions  only  Esther  and 
Athalie.  Music  and  dancing  are  allowed,  but  without  enthu- 
siasm and  with  endless  precautions :  — 

■'  An  almost  universal  experience  shows  that  the  atndy  of 
music  is  an  extraordinary  dissipation." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  the  custom  of  having  girls  learn  to 
sii^  and  play  on  instruments  at  such  great  expense  has 
become  so  common.  ...  I  hear  it  said  tliat  as  soon  as  they 
enter  on  life's  duties,  they  make  no  farther  use  of  it." 

259.  The  Study  of  French.  —  Rollin  is  chiefly  preoccu- 
pied with  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages ;  but  he  has  the 
merit,  notwithstanding  his  predilection  for  exercises  in  Latin, 
of  having  followed  the  example  of  the  Jansenist^  so  far  as 
the  importance  accorded  to  the  French  language  is  con- 
cerned. 

"  It  is  a  disgrace,"  he  aays,  "  that  we  are  ignorant  of  our 
own  language ;  and  if  we  are  willing  to  confess  the  truth,  we 
will  almost  all  acknowledge  tiiat  we  have  never  studied  it." 

Rollin  admitted  that  he  was  "  much  more  proficient  iu  the 
study  of  Latin  than  in  that  of  French."  In  the  opening  of 
bis  Treatise,  which  he  wrote  in  French  only  that  he  might 
place  himself  within  the  reach  of  his  young  readers  and  their 
parents,  he  excuses  himself  for  making  a  trial  in  a  jbtmd  of 

I  BoUin  do«e  oot  reqnira  It,  however,  ol  joonf  men. 
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wrUing  which  is  aimo^  new  to  him.  And  in  congratalatiDg 
him  on  hie  work,  d'Aguessean  wrote,  "You  speak  French 
as  if  it  were  your  native  tongue."  Such  was  the  Rector  of 
the  UniverEity  in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteen th  century. 

Let  ua  think  well  of  him,  therefore,  for  having  so  over- 
come his  own  habits  of  mind  as  to  recommend  the  study  of 
French.  He  would  have  it  learned,  not  only  through  nae, 
but  also  "  through  principles,"  and  would  have  "  the  genius 
of  the  language  understood,  and  all  its  beauties  studied." 

Rollin  has  a  high  opinion  of  grammar,  but  would  not 
encourage  a  misuse  of  it:  — 

"Long-continued  leasons  on  such  dry  matter  might  be- 
come very  tedious  to  ptipils.  Short  questions,  regularly 
proposed  each  day  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, in  which  they  themselves  would  be  consulted,  and  in 
which  the  teacher  would  employ  the  art  of  having  them  tell 
what  he  wished  to  make  them  learn,  would  teach  them  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  and,  by  an  insensible  progress,  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  they  would  acquire  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  language." 

It  is  in  the  Treatise  on  Studies  that  we  find  for  the  first 
time  a  formal  list  of  elafisical  French  authors.  Some  of 
these  are  now  obscure  and  foi^otten,  as  the  Remarkable 
Lives  written  by  Marsolier,  and  the  History  of  the  Academj/ 
of  InacripHo-M  and  Belies- Lettrea,  by  de  Boze  ;  but  the  most 
of  them  have  held  their  place  in  our  programmes,  and  the 
judgments  of  Rollin  have  been  followed  for  two  centuries,  on 
the  Discourse  on  Universal  History,  by  Bossuet,  on  the  works 
of  Boileau  and  Racine,  and  on  the  Logic  of  Fort  Royal. 

Like  all  his  contemporaries,  Rollin  particularly  recom- 
mends Latin  composition  to  bis  pupils.  However,  he  has 
■poken  a  word  for  French  composition,  which  should  bear, 
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first,  OD  fables  and  historical  namtiveB,  tbca  on  exercises  in 
epistolary  style,  and  finally,  on  common  things,  descriptions, 
and  short  speeches. 

260.  Gbeek  aks  Latin.  —  But  it  is  in  the  teaching  of 
the  ancient  languages  that  BoUin  has  especially  tried  the 
resources  of  his  pedagogic  art.  For  two  centuries,  in  the 
colleges  of  the  University,  his  recommendations  have  been 
followed.  In  Greek,  he  censures  the  study  of  themes,  and 
reduces  the  study  of  this  language  to  the  understanding  of 
authors.  More  of  a  Latinist  than  of  a  Hellenist,  of  all  the 
ailments  he  offers  to  justify  the  Study  of  Greek,  the  best 
is,  that,  since  the  Renaissance,  Greek  has  always  been 
taught ;  but,  without  great  success,  he  admits :  — 

"  Parents,"  he  saye,  "  are  but  little  inclined  in  favor  of 
Greek.  They  also  learned  Greek,  they  claim,  in  tiieir  youth, 
and  they  have  retaiucd  nothing  of  it ;  this  is  the  ordinary 
language  which  indicates  that  one  has  not  forgotten  much  of 
it." 

But  Latin,  which  it  does  not  suffice  to  leam  to  read,  but 
which  must  be  written  and  spoken,  is  the  object  of  all 
RoUin's  care,  who,  on  this  point,  gives  proof  of  consummate 
experience.  Like  the  teachers  of  Port  Royal,  he  demands 
that  there  shall  be  no  abuse  of  themes  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  recommends  the  use  of  oral  themes,  but  he  holds  firmly 
to  version,  and  to  the  explication  of  authors  :  — 

"Authors  are  like  a  living  dictionary,  and  a  speaking 
grammar,  whereby  we  learn,  through  experience,  the  very 
force  and  the  true  use  of  words,  of  phrases,  and  of  the  rules 
of  ayntax," 

This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze  the  parta  of  the  Treatise 
on  Shidiea  which  relate  to  poetics  and  rhetoric,  and  which 
are  the  code,  now  somewhat  antiquated,  of  Latin  verse  and 
prose.     Bollia  brings  to  bear  on  this  theme  great  professional 
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sagaci^,  bat  also  a  apirit  of  narrowness.  He  condemns 
ancient  niytholi^y,  and  excludes,  as  dangerous,  the  French 
poets,  save  some  rare  exceptions.  He  claims  that  the  true 
use  of  poetry  belongs  to  religion.  He  has  no  conception  of 
the  salutary  and  wholesome  influence  which  the  beauties  of 
poetry  and  eloquence  can  exercise  over  the  spirit. 

261 .  BoLUK  THE  HisTOKiAN.  —  Rollln  hos  made  a  reputa- 
tion  as  an  historian.  Frederick  II.  compares  him  to  Thncy- 
dides,  and  Chateaubriand  has  emphatically  called  him  the 
"  F^nelon  of  History."  Montesquieu  himself  has  pleasantly 
said:  "A  noble  man  has  enchanted  the  public  through  his 
works  on  history ;  it  is  heart  which  speaks  to  heart ;  we  feel 
a  secret  Batisfaction  in  hearing  virtue  speak  ;  he  is  the  bee  of 
France." 

Modern  criticism  has  dealt  justly  with  these  eza^erations. 
.  The  thirteen  volumes  of  his  Ancient  History,  which  RoUin 
published,  from  1730  to  1738,  are  scarcely  read  to-day.  His 
great  defect  as  an  historian  is  his  lack  of  erudition  and  of 
the  critical  spirit ;  he  accepts  with  credulity  every  fable  and 
every  l^end. 

We  are  to  recollect,  however,  that  aa  professor  of  histoiy 
—  and  in  truth  he  pretended  to  be  only  this  —  RoUin  has 
greater  worth  than  as  an  historian.  He  knew  how  to  intro- 
duce into  the  exposition  of  facts  great  simplicity  and  great 
facility.  And  especially  he  attempted  to  draw  from  events 
their  moral  lesson.  '<  We  ought  not  to  forget,"  says  a 
German  of  our  time,  "that  Bollin  has  never  made  any 
personal  claim  to  be  considered  an  investigator  in  historical 
study,  but  that  the  purpose  he  had  chiefly  in  view  was  educa- 
tional. As  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of  history 
into  French  colleges  (this  is  true  only  of  the  colleges  of 
the  University),  he  sought  to  remedy  the  complete  absence 
of  historical  reading  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young. 
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This  is  a  gre&t  edncational  feat ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  his 
works  are  of  a  nature  to  give  to  tlie  jouog  of  all  natiooB  a 
real  taste  for  the  study  of  history,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
a  vivid  conception  of  the  different  epochs,  and  of  the  life  ot 
nations ."  ' 

262.  The  Teaching  of  Histobt.  —  However,  considered 
simply  as  a  professor  of  history-,  Kollin  is  far  from  being 
ineproachable.  Donbtiess  it  is  good  to  moralize  on  history, 
and  to  make  of  it,  as  he  says,  "  a  school  of  enduring  glory 
and  real  grandeur."  But  ia  not  historical  accuracy  neces- 
sarily compromised,  and  is  there  not  danger  of  making  the 
subject  puerile,  when  the  teacher  is  guided  exclusively  by 
the  idea  of  moral  edification? 

Another  graver  fault  in  Eollin  is  that  he  systematically 
omits  the  history  of  France,  and  with  it,  all  modern  hbtory. 
In  this  respect,  he  fails  below  the  Oratory,  Port  Eoyal,  ■ 
Boseuet,  F^nelon,  and  Madame  do  Maintenon.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  moreover,  that  Rollin  rect^nizcs  the  utility 
of  the  study  of  national  history,  but  his  excuse  for  omitting 
it  is  the  lack  of  time :  — 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  the  historj-  of  France.  ...  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  find  time,  during  the  regular  course  of 
instruction,  to  make  a  place  for  this  study ;  but  I  am  far 
fVom  considering  it  as  of  no  importance,  and  I  observe  with 
regret  that  it  is  neglected  by  many  persons  to  whom,  never- 
theless, it  would  be  very  useful,  not  to  say  necessary. 
When  I  say  this,  it  is  myself  that  I  criticise  first,  for  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  not  given  sutficieut  attention  to  it, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  being  in  some  sort  a  stranger  in  my 
own  country  after  having  traversed  so  many  otliers." 

1  Doctor  Wol^r,  qooled  hj  Cadet,  io  his  edition  of  Bolllo,  Paris,  ISQ 


S68.  PeiLOSOpnT.  —  It  is  moral  ediflcatjon  that  RoIUd 
seeks  in  philosophical  stadies,  as  in  historical  studies.  With 
bat  little  competeace  in  these  matters,  he  admits  that  he  has 
applied  himself  onlj  very  Buperficially  to  the  study  of 
philoeophy.  He  kuowB,  however,  -the  value  of  ethics  and 
It^ic,  which  govern  the  morals  and  perfect  the  mind;  of 
physics,  which  furnishes  ns  a  mass  of  interesting  knowl- 
edge ;  and  finally,  of  metaphysics,  which  fortifies  the  religious 
sentiment.  The  ethics  of  antiqoity  seems  to  him  worthy  of 
attention;  It  is,  in  his  view,  the  introdacdon  to  Christian 
ethics. 

264.  SciENTinc  iNSTRUcnoK. — BoUin  has  given  ns  a  com- 
pendium of  astronomy,  of  physics,  and  of  natural  history. 
Without  doubt  his  essays  have  but  a  moderate  value. 
SoUin's  knowledge  ia  often  inexact,  and  his  general  ideas 
are  narrow.  He  is  capable  of  believing  that  "  nature  entire 
is  made  for  man."  But  yet  he  deserves  some  credit  for  hav- 
ing comprehended  the  part  that  the  observation  of  the  sensi- 
ble world  ought  to  play  in  education :  — 

"  I  call  children's  physics  a  study  of  nature  which  requires 
scarcely  anything  but  eyes,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  even  of  children. 
It  consists  in  making  ourselves  attentive  to  the  objects  which 
nature  presents  to  us,  to  consider  them  with  care,  and  to 
admire  their  different  beauties ;  but  without  searching  into 
tlieir  secret  causes,  which  comes  within  the  province  of  the 
physics  of  the  scientist. 

"  I  say  that  even  children  are  capable  of  this,  for  they  have 
eyes,  and  are  not  wanting  in  curiosity.  They  wish  to  know ; 
tibey  are  inqniBitive.  It  is  only  necessary  to  awaken  and 
noDrish  in  them  the  desire  to  learn  and  to  know,  which  is 
utural  to  aU  men.     This  study,  moreover,  if  it  may  be  so 
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called,  far  from  being  painful  and  tedious,  affords  only 
pleasure  and  amusement ;  it  may  take  the  place  of  recrea- 
tion, and  ordinarily  ought  not  to  take  place  eave  in  playing. 
It  ia  inconceivable  how  much  knowledge  of  things  children 
might  gain,  if  we  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
occaaions  which  they  furniah  for  the  purpose." 

265.  The  Educative  Character  of  Rollm's  PEDAGOGr, 
—  It  should  not  be  Bupposed  that  Rollin's  excluaive  purpose 
was  to  make  tiatinists  and  literary  men.  I  know  very  well 
that  he  himself  has  said  that  "to  form  the  taste  was  his 
principal  aim."  Nevertheless,  he  has  thought  of  other 
things,  —  moral  qualities  not  less  than  intellectaal  endow- 
ments. He  wished  to  train  at  once  "the  heart  and  the 
intellect."  With  him,  instruction  in  all  its  phases  takes  an 
educative  turn.  He  esteems  knowledge  only  becatise  it  leads 
to  virtue.  In  the  explication  of  authors,  attention  should  be 
directed  te  the  morality  of  their  thoughts,  at  least  as  much 
as  to  their  literary  beauty.  The  maxims  and  examples  which 
their  writings  contain  should  be  skillfully  put  in  relief,  so 
that  these  readings  may  become  moral  lessons  not  less  than 
studies  in  rhetoric.  To  sum  up  in  a  word,  Rollin  follows  the 
tradition  of  the  Jansenist^,  and  not  that  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus. 

266.  CHBiSTiANrrr  or  Rolun.  —  Rollin,  though  perse- 
cuted for  his  Jansenist  tendencies,  was  a  fervent  Christian. 
"A  Roman  probity "  did  not  suffice  for  him;  he  desired  a 
Christian  virtue.  Consequently,  he  requires  that  religious 
instmctioD  should  form  a  part  of  every  lesson.  A  r^pilation 
which  dates  fh^m  his  rectorship  required  that  the  scholar  in 
each  class  should  learn  and  recite  each  day  one  or  more 
maxims  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  custom  has 
been  maintiuned  to  this  day.     Rollin  knew,  moreover,  that 


tfae  best  means  of  inepiring  piety  is  to  preach  b;  example, 
and  to  be  pioua  one's  self :  — 

*'  To  make  true  Christians,  —  this  is  the  end  and  purpose  of 
the  education  of  children ;  all  the  rest  but  fulfills  the  puf 
pose  of  means. . .  .  When  a  teacher  has  received  this  spirit, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.  .  .  ." 

The  religious  spirit  of  Rollin  cornea  to  view  on  each  page 
of  hia  book :  — 

"  It  remains  for  me,"  he  says,  in  concluding  hie  preface, 
"  to  pray  God,  in  whose  hands  we  alt  are,  we  and  our  dis- 
courses, to  deign  to  bless  my  good  intentions." 

267.  Interior  Discipline  of  the  Colleges. — The  part 
of  the  TrealisB  on  Studies  which  has  preserved  the  most 
interest,  and  which  will  be  studied  with  Uie  most  profit,  is 
certainly  that  which  treate  of  the  interior  government  of 
schools  and  colleges.  Here,  though  he  does  not  completely 
divest  himself  of  hie  method  of  borrowings,  and  references 
to  the  authority  of  others,  and  though  he  is  especially  under 
the  influence  of  Locke,  whose  wise  advice  on  rewards  and 
punishments  he  reproduces  almost  verbatim,  Rollin  makes 
use  of  a  long  personal  experience.  We  have  chained  him 
with  not  knowing  the  little  child.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
knows  exactly  what  scholars  a  little  older  are,  —  children 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  And  he  not  only  knows 
them,  but  he  loves  them  tenderly.  He  gives  them  this  testi- 
mony, which  affection  alone  can  explain,  that  he  has  always 
found  them  reasonable. 

268.  Enumsration  of  the  Questions  treated  bt  Eol- 
LiH.  — To  give  an  idea  of  this  part  of  the  Treatise,  the  best 
way  is  to  reproduce  the  titles  of  the  thirteen  articles  com- 
posing tlie  chapter  entitled  Chnercd  CourmIs  on  tke  Educa- 
tion of  the  Toung:— 
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I.  What  end  should  be  proposed  in  education?  II.  How 
to'study  the  character  of  children  in  order  to  become  able  to 
instruct  them  properly.  III.  How  at  once  to  gain  autliority 
over  children,  IV.  How  to  become  loved  and  feared. 
V.  PuDisbmente:  1.  Difficulties  and  dangers  in  punish- 
ments ;  i.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  punishmeotB.  VI.  Rep- 
rimands: 1.  Occasion  for  reprimanding;  2.  Time  for 
making  the  reprimand ;  3.  Manner  of  repiimanding,  VII. 
Reasoning  with  children.  Stimulating  them  with  the  sense 
of  honor.  Making  use  of  commendation,  rewards,  and 
caresses.  VIII.  How  to  train  children  to  be  truthful. 
IX.  How  to  train  children  to  politeness,  to  cleanliness,  and 
to  exactness.  X.  How  to  make  study  attractive.  XI.  How 
to  give  rest  and  recreation  to  children.  XII.  How  to  train 
the  young  to  goodness  by  instruction  and  example.  XIII. 
Piety,  religion,  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  children. 

269.  Public  Education.  —  RoUin  does  not  definitely  ex- 
pre&B  himself  on  the  superiority  of  public  education.  He 
does  not  dare  give  formal  advice  to  parents ;  but  he  brings 
forward  the  advantages  of  the  common  life  of  colleges  with 
BO  much  force,  that  it  is  very  evident  that  he  prefers  it  to 
a  private  education.  Let  it  be  noted,  besides,  that  he 
accepts  on  his  own  account  "  the  capital  maxim  of  the 
ancients,  that  children  belong  more  to  the  State  than  to 
their  parents." 

270.  The  Rod.  —  In  the  matter  of  discipline,  Rollin 
leans  rather  to  the  side  of  mildness.  However,  he  does  not 
dare  pronounce  himself  absolutely  against  the  use  of  the  rod. 
That  which  in  particular  causes  him  to  hesitate,  which  gives 
him  scruples,  which  prevents  him  from  expressing  a  censttre 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  which  never  rises  to 
hla  lips,  is  that  there  are  certain  texts  of  the  Bible  wboM 
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interpretation  ia  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  rod.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  how,  in  a  strait  between  lits  sentiments  as  a 
docile  Christian  and  his  instincts  towards  mildness,  the  good 
and  timid  Roltin  tries  to  find  a  less  rigorous  meaning  in  the 
sacred  text,  and  to  convince  himaelf  that  the  Bible  does  not 
aay  what  it  seems  to  say.  After  many  hesitations,  he  finally 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  corporal  chastisements  are  per- 
mitted, but  that  they  are  not  to  be  employed  save  in  ex- 
treme and  desperate  cascB ;  and  this  Ib  also  the  conclusion 
of  Locke. 

271.  PuNisHUEKTS  IN  GENERAL.  —  But  how  many  wise 
counsels  on  punishments,  and  on  the  precautions  that  must 
be  taken  when  wc  punish  or  reprimand !  One  should  refrain 
fVom  punishing  a  child  at  the  moment  he  commits  his  fault, 
because  this  might  then  exasperate  him  and  provoke  him  to 
new  breaches  of  duty.  Let  the  master  be  cool  when  he 
pooishes,  and  avoid  the  anger  which  discredits  his  authority. 
The  whole  of  this  excellent  code  of  scholastic  discipline  might 
be  quoted  with  profit.  Bollin  is  reason  and  good  senee  itself 
when  he  guides  and  instructs  the  teacher  aa  to  his  relations 
with  the  pupil.  Doubtless  the  most  of  those  precepts  are  not 
new  ;  but  when  they  come  from  the  mouth  of  RolHu,  there 
is  something  added  to  them  which  I  cannot  describe,  but 
which  gives  to  the  most  threadbare  advice  the  authority  of 
personal  experience. 

272.  Conclusion.  —  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  other 
precepts  of  Rollin.  The  text  must  be  consulted  for  his 
reflections  on  plays,  recreations,  the  means  of  making  study 
attractive,  and  on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  child's 
reason  betimes,  and  of  explaining  to  him  why  one  does  this 
or  that.  In  this  last  part  of  the  Treatise  on  Studies  there  is 
a  complete  intkot  pBycbol<^  which  is  lacking  neither  m 
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keenneas  Dor  in  penetration.  In  particular,  there  is  a  code 
ot  moral  diecipline  frhich  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
to  educators,  and  to  all  those  who  desire,  in  the  words  of 
Rollin,  "to  train  at  once  the  heart  and  the  mind"  of  the 
young.  Rollin  has  worked  for  virtue  even  more  than  for 
science.  His  works  are  less  literary  productions  than  works 
on  morals,  and  the  anthor  himself  is  tho  perfect  expression 
of  what  can  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  young  by  the 
Cbristiau  spirit  allied  to  the  university  spirit. 

[273.  Amalttical  SuHMART.  —  1.  The  characteristic  fact 
disclosed  by  this  study  is  the  very  slow  rate  at  which  prog- 
ress in  education  takes  place.  There  is  also  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  lesson  which  has  reappeared  from  time  to  time, 
that  education  follows  in  the  wake  of  new  and  general 
movements  in  human  thought. 

2.  A  more  specific  fact  is  the  extreme  conservatism  of 
universities,  or  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  to  tradi- 
tions. The  question  is  suggested  whether,  after  all,  the 
conservative  habit  of  the  university  does  not  beat  befit  its 
judicial  functions. 

3.  In  the  elbowing  of  the  dassica  by  history  and  Frendi, 
we  see  the  rise  of  innovations  which  have  become  embodied 
in  the  modern  university. 

4.  A  new  factor  in  the  higher  education  is  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State,  as  opposed  to  the  historical  domination  of 
the  Church,  In  the  reform  of  the  University  of  Paris  the 
State  became  an  educator. 

5.  There  is  evidence  of  some  progress  in  the  historical 
struggle  towards  the  conception  that  woman  has  equal 
rights  with  man  in  the  benefits  of  education.] 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

CATHOLICISM  AND  PEIMAET  INSTRUCTION.  —  LA  SALLB 
Aim  THE  BBETTHRBN  OF  THE  OHBISTLAN  SCHOOI^. 
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274.  The  State  of  Priiubt  iNBTEucnoK  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  —  It  does  not  form  a  part  of  our  plan  to 
follow  from  daj  to  day  the  smalt  increments  of  prepress  and 
tlie  slow  development  of  the  primary  schools  of  France ; 
but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  essential  facts  and  to 
the  important  dates. 

/"The  Catholic  Church,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  did  not  altogether  renounce  her  interest  in  popu- 
lar instruction.  She  took  measures,  without  doubt,  to  evan- 
goUze  the  poor  people,  and  sometimes  "  even  to  teach  them 
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how  to  read  and  write."  Nevertheleas,  op  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ctiristian  schools,  by  La  Salle,  do  eerious  effort 
was  made.  Some  religious  foundatioue  eBtabliefa  gratoitons 
echools  in  many  places,  —  charity  schools,  —  but  no  eompre- 
bensive  purpose  directs  these  establishments.  Conflicts  of 
prert^ative  among  certain  independent  coUeagnes,  as  that 
between  tbe  writing-masters  and  the  masters  of  the  infant 
schools  placed  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  precentor,  or 
among  the  rectors  and  the  tntors  {icoldtres),  that  is,  the 
assistants  of  tbe  bishops  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  —  such  dissensions  came  stilt  further  to  defeat  the 
good  intentions  of  individuals,  and  to  embarrass  the  feeble 
moTement  that  was  exerted  in  favor  of  popular  instruction. 
For  example,  towards  1680,  the  writing-masters  attempted 
to  prevent  tbe  masters  of  the  primary  schools '  from  giving 
writing  lessons,  at  least,  from  giving  their  pupils  any  copies 
except  monosyllables;  and  a  decree  of  Parliament  is  neces- 
sary to  re-establish  the  liberty  —  and  then  under  certain 
restrictions  —  of  teaching  to  write. 

"  Christian  instruction  was  neglected,  not  to  say  diahon- 
ored,"  is  the  statement  of  contomporaries.  The  children 
who  attended  the  schools  of  the  poor  were  subjected  to  pub- 
lic contempt.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  on  their  caps  a 
distinctive  badge.  In  brief,  far  Irom  progressing,  primary 
instruction  was  rather  in  a  state  of  decadence. 

275.  D^MiA  AMD  THE  Primary  Schools  or  Ltonb.  — 
Among  tbe  progressive  men  who  struggled  against  this 
unhappy  state  of  afTwrs,  and  who  tried  to  develop  the 
Catholic  schools,  we  must  mention,  before  La  Salle,  D4mia, 

'  Feiliea  ^cotei.  This  Is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  primary  scbnols 
at  this  period.  By  tbe  Jansealsts  tbis  term  was  nsed  in  a  more  dUtinctlTs 
MDM,  and  for  this  reason  I  ba,ve  translated  it  "Uttle  Sobools"  in  Chap. 
Vn.    (P.) 
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a  priest  of  Lyons,  who,  in  1666,  founded  the  Congr^^tiOD 
of  Ihe  Brethren  of  Saint  Charles,  for  tlie  iastruction  of  poor 
children.  The  Institute  of  La  Salle  was  not  organized  till 
eighteen  years  later,  in  1684.  In  1668,  having  addressed 
to  the  provostB  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Lyons  a 
warm  appeal,  his  Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  Christian 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  tke  poor,  D^mia  obtained  an 
annual  grant  of  two  hnndred  livree.  In  1675  he  was 
charged  by  "  express  command "  of  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons  "  with  the  management  and  direction  of  the  schools 
of  that  city  and  diocese,"  and  drew  up  a  body  of  school 
regulations  which  was  quoted  as  a  model.'  For  the  method 
of  "teaching  to  read,  of  learning  the  catechism,  of  cor- 
recting children,  and  similar  things,"  D4mia  conformed  to 
the  book  known  as  the  Parish  School  {Ecole  paroissiale) ,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  say  a  word.  He  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  proceed  "to  the  examination  of  the  religion,  the 
ability,  and  the  good  morals,  of  the  persons  who  proposed 
to  teach  school."  But,  what  was  of  greater  moment,  he 
established,  for  preparing  and  training  them,  a.  sort  of  semi- 
nary. 

A  few  qnotationa  will  give  an  idea  of  D^mia's  zeal  in  the 
establishment  of  Christian  schools. 

*'  This  establishment  is  of  such  importance  and  of  so 
great  ntility,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  political  organiza- 
tion which  is  more  worthy  of  the  care  and  the  watchfulness 
of  the  magistrates,  since  on  it  depend  our  peace  and  public 
tranquillity.  The  poor,  not  having  the  means  of  educating 
their  children,  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  thdr  obligations. 
•  .  .  Thus  we  see,  with  keen  displeasure,  that  such  an  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor  is  totally  neglected, 
although  it  is  the  most  important  interest  of  the  State,  of 

>  Bee  tliB  LtctiiTttpldagogi^aet.    Haehette,  1883,  p.  420. 
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which  they  comprise  the  largest  part;  and,  although  it  ia 
quite  aa  neceseary,  and  even  more  so,  to  maintain  public 
schoola  for  them,  as  to  aapport  coUegeB  for  the  children  of 
families  in  good  circumstances.   .   ,  ." 

276.  Claude  Jolt.  —  In  1676,  Clande  Joly,  precentor  of 
Notre  Dame,  "  collator,  director,  and  judge  of  the  primnrr 
schoola  of  the  city,  the  anburbs,  and  the  outskirts  of  Paris," 
published  his  Christian  and  'Moral  Counnelsfor  the  In^ruction 
of  Children.  There  ia  but  little  to  gather  from  this  work, 
where  the  author  is  ao  forgetful  of  elementary  instruction  as 
to  speak  only  of  secondary  instruction  and  of  the  educa- 
tion of  princes.  What  most  concerns  Claude  Joly  is  to  put 
in  force  the  regulations  which  forbid  the  association  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  was 
for  a  long  time  an  absolute  principle  in  France.  D^mia,  in 
article  nine  of  his  regulatJons,  restores  the  ordinance  of  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  "which  forbids  school-masters  to 
admit  girls,  and  achool-miatreasea  to  admit  boys."  Bollin 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Claude  Joly,  in  the  capacity  of 
chief  precentor,  bluntly  claimed  his  sovereign  rights  in  the 
matter  of  primary  instruction :  — 

"We  shall  contest  the  power  claimed  by  the  rectora  of 
Paris  to  control  the  schoola,  under  the  name  and  pretext  of 
charity,  without  the  perraiaaion  of  the  chief  precentor,  to 
whom  alone  bclonga  this  power.  To  him,  aleo,  belongs  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  schools  of  the  religious  and  secu- 
lar communities.  We  shall  dieclose,  besides,  the  attempts 
of  writera  to.  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  orthography, 
which  belongs  only  to  good  grammarians,  that  is,  to  the 
masters  of  the  little  schools." 

We  see  to  what  petty  questions  of  prerogative  was  sacri- 
ficed, in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great  cause  of  popular 
instrnction. 
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277.  Thb  Book  or  the  Parish  School.  —  Under  th^ 
title,  The  Parish  School,  or  the  Manner  of  Properly  Instruct- 
ing the  Children  in  the  LitUe  Schools,  a  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Paris  had  written,  in  1655,  a  school  manual,  often  m- 
printed,'  which  became  the  general  standard  of  the  schoola 
during  tlie  years  that  followed,  aad  which  gives  an  exact 
idea  of  what  was  narrow  and  poorly  defined  in  the  primary 
instruction  of  that  period. 

The  author  of  the  Pariah  Sdwol  does  not  have  a  high 
opinion  of  the  office  of  the  teacher,  which  he  regards  as  an 
employment  wtfAouf  lustre,  vrithout  pleasure,  and  wUkoiU 
interest.  He  does  not  expect  great  results  from  instruction, 
of  which  he  is  pleased  to  say,  that  U  is  not  completely  useless. 
It  is  true  that  instruction  is  reduced  to  a  very  few  things,  — ■ 
reading,  writing,  and  connting.  To  this  the  author  adds 
religion  and  politeness. 

Let  UB  observe  in  particular,  that  the  prc^rammo  of  the 
'  pariah  school  also  comprises  the  principles  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  primary  school  of  that  period  was  still  con- 
founded with  the  college  of  secondary  insti-uction ;  the 
ancient  languages  and  rhetoric  were  taught  in  it.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  maater's  iKwka,  drawn  up  by  the  author  of 
the  Parish  School,  we  Qnd  a  Cri«ek  grammar.  In  the  classes, 
the  reading  of  Latin  precedes  the  reading  of  French. 

Some  good  advice  iu  practical  pedagogy  might  be  extracted 
from  the  first  part  of  the  work,  especially  on  the  duties  of  a 
schoot-maeter,  on  the  power  of  example,  and  on  the  necessity 
of  knowing  the  disposition  of  pupils.  But  how  many  art- 
less assertions  and  mischievous  precepts,  in  that  school  code 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  near  presence  of  the  grand  cen- 
tnry !  The  Parish  School  complains  that  the  scholars  eat 
too  much  bread  :  — 

>  We  have  before  m  the  edltloD  of  1T23. 
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"  The  children  of  Paris,  aa  a  rule,  eat  a  great  deal  of 
bread.  This  food  etnpefleB  the  mind,  and  very  often  makes 
them,  at  the  age  of  Dine  or  ten,  incap&ble  of  learning. 
Omnia  replerto  mala^panis  vero  peaaima."  A  serious  mat 
ter  is  that  espionage  is  not  only  authorized,  but  is  encouraged 
and  oi^anized :  — 

"  The  master  vill  select  two  of  the  most  reliable  and 
intelligent  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  disorders  and  the 
improprieties  of  the  school  and  the  church.  They  shall 
write  the  Dumes  of  the  offenders,  and  of  those  guilty  of 
improprieties,  on  pieces  of  paper  or  on  tablets,  to  be  given 
to  the  master.    Theae  officers  shall  be  called  obdervers." 

278.  La  Salle  (1651-1719)  aiid  the  Cbbisttah  Schools. 
—  The  reading  of  the  Parish  School  prepares  ns  the  better 
to  comprehend  the  work  of  La  Salle.  If  one  were  in  any 
degree  tempted  to  depreciate  the  Institute  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  it  would  suffice,  to  counteract  this  * 
disposition,  to  contrast  the  reforms  of  La  Salle,  however 
insufficient  they  may  be,  with  the  real  state  of  the  schools  of 
that  period.  To  be  equitably  Judged,  human  iustitntions 
onght  to  be  replaced  in  their  setting  and  in  their  environ- 
ment. I  It  is  easy  to-day  to  formulate  charges  against  the 
pedagogy  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Bat 
considered  in  their  time,  and  compared  with  what  existed, 
or  rather  with  what  did  not  esist,  the  establishments  of  La 
Salle  deserve  the  esteem  and  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of 
instruction.  They  represent  the  first  systematic  effort  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  oi^anize  popular  instruction.  What  the 
JeMiits  did  in  the  matter  of  secondary  instruction,  with  im- 
mense resources  and  for  pupils  who  paid  them  for  their 
efforts.  La  Salle  attempted  in  primary  instruction,  tliroagh 
a  tlionsand  obstacles  and  for  pupils  who  did  not  pay. 
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279.  Life  and  Chasactek  of  La  Salle.  —  Wo  eliall  have 
to  criticise  in  the  most  of  its  principles  and  in  many  details 
of  its  practice,  the  educational  institute  of  La  Salle.  But 
that  whicli  merits  an  admiration  without  reserve  is  the 
professional  zeal  of  the  founder  of  the  order,  the  daunt- 
less spirit  of  improvemcDt  which  he  displayed  in  die 
organization  of  his  schools,  and  in  the  recruitment  of 
his  teachers ;  it  is  also  his  tenacious  zeal  which  was  dis- 
couraged neither  by  the  jealons  opposition  of  corporations, 
the  writing-masters  for  example,  nor  by  the  inexplicable 
opposition  of  the  clei^ ;  and,  finally,  it  is  the  indefatiga- 
ble devotion  of  a  beautiful  life  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
instruction,  which  was  a  long  series  of  efforts  and  sacrifices. 

At  an  early  hour.  La  Salle  had  given  proofs  of  the  enei^ 
of  his  character.  Weak  and  sickly,  he  was  obliged  to 
struggle  gainst  the  infirmities  of  his  constitution.  To 
overcome-  sleep,  and  to  prolong  his  studious  vigils,  he 
sometimes  kneeled  on  sharp  stones,  and  sometimes  he  placed 
in  front  of  him,  upon  bis  etudy-table,  a  board  fitted  with 
iron  points,  against  which  his  head  would  strike  as  soon  as 
fatigue  made  him  doze  and  be  leaned  forward.  /Canon  of 
the  chapter  of  Reims  in  1667,  ordained  priest  in  1678,  he 
resigned  his  pvebendehip  in  .1683,  and,  voluntarily  making 
himself  poor,  in  order  to  approach  those  whose  souls  he 
would  save,  he  renounced  his  whole  patrimony,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  his  friends,  who  treated  him  as  a  madman. 

280.  Ascetic  Tendencies.  —  But  it  is  not  a  disinterested 
love  of  the  people,  it  is  not  the  thought  of  their  moral  regen- 
eration, and  of  their  intellectual  progress,  which  animated 
and  sustained  the  efforts  of  La  Salle.  His  purpose  was 
above  all  else  religious.  He  pushed  devotion  even  to  asceti- 
cism.     In  his  childhood,  while  he  still  lived  at  home,  be 
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came  to  liave  a  sense  of  nnrest  in  the  parlors  of  his  motber ; 
aad  oae  evening,  as  Ms  biographers  relate,  while  those  about 
him  were  engaged  in  music,  or  were  talking  on  worldly  mat- 
ters, he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his  aunts,  and 
said  to  her,  "Madam,  relate  to  me  the  life  of  one  of  the 
saintfi."  He  himself  was  a  saint,  though  the  Church  did  not 
think  him  worthy  of  this  venerable  title.  In  his  youth  he 
passed  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and  slept  on  boards.  All  bis 
life  he  was  severe  to  himself  and  also  to  others,  considering 
abstinence  and  privations  as  the  regimen  of  the  Christian. 
His  adversaries,  at  different  times,  imputed  this  to  him  as  a 
crime.  He  was  represented  as  a  hardened  man,  pushing  his 
ascetic  requirement  to  the  extreme  of  cmelty.  To  appease 
their  anger,  he  removed  penances  and  bodily  inflictions  from 
his  institution,  but  he  maintained  them  for  himself,  and  con- 
tinued his  life  of  voluntary  suffering.  Heroic  virtues,  it  may 
be ;  but  it  may  be  added  also,  an  unfortunate  disposition 
for  a  teacher  of  children.  We  distrast,  in  advance,  a  system 
of  teaching  whose  banning  was  so  sad,  whose  founder 
inclosed  his  life  within  so  narrow  an  horizon,  and  which,  at 
first,  was  illuminated  by  no  rays  of  gladness  and  good 
humor. 

J/    281.  Foundations  of  the  iNSTrnjTE. — The  Institute  of 
V  the  Brethren  was  founded  in  1684,  but  it  was  not  sanctioned 
by  pontifical  authority  and  royal  power  till  forty  years  later, 
in  1724. 

We  shall  not  recite  at  full  length  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
first  years  of  the  Institute.  We  simply  state  that  La  Salle 
inaugurated  his  work  bj'  offering  hospitality  in  his  own  house 
to  several  poor  teachers.  In  1679  he  opened  at  Reims  a 
school  for  boys.  In  1684  he  imposed  on  his  disciples  vowe 
of  atabHity  and  obedience,  and  prescribed  their  costume.  In 
1688  he  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  found  schools  there,  and 
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it  waa  here  in  particular,  as  he  himself  Bave,  that  "  he  saw 
himself  persecuted  by  the  men  from  whom  he  expected  help." 
In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  his  enterprise  prospered,  and 
when  be  died,  in  1720,  the  Institute  of  the  Brethren  already 
counted  a  large  number  of  establishments  for  primary  in- 
struction. 

282.  The  Idka  of  Nokmai.  Schools.  —  We  Itnow  how 
the  teaching  force  was  then  recruited.  In  Paris,  if  we  may 
believe  Pourchot,  the  chief  precentor,  Claude  Joly,  was 
obliged  to  employ,  for  the  direction  of  schools,  old-clothes- 
men, innkeepers,  cooks,  masons,  wig-makers,  pnppet- 
players  —  the  list  might  be  continued.  In  1682  Marie 
Morean,  a  teacher,  was  sent  by  Bosauet  to  keep  the  school 
at  Fert4-Gaucher.  The  rector  of  the  place,  in  hia  capacity 
as  tutor  (Scoldtre),  wishing  to  ascertain  her  competence, 
subjected  her  to  an  examination,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  account :  — 

"  1.  He  asked  her  if  she  could  read,  and  she  replied  that 
she  read  passably  well,  but  not  well  enough  to  teach. 

"  2.  He  gave  her  a  pen  to  mend,  and  she  declared  that 
she  could  not  do  it. 

"3.  Ho  handed  her  a  Latin  book  and  requested  her  to 
read  it,  but  she  was  pi-evented  from  making  the  attempt  by 
sister  Bemy,  who  had  just  prevented  her  from  exhibiting  her 
writing.'" 

Ignorance,  and  often  moral  unfitness,  was  the  general 
character  of  the  teachers  of  that  period.  They  often  entered 
upon  their  duties  without  the  least  prepai-ation.  La  Salle 
had  too  great  an  anxiety  for  the  good  condition  of  his  schools 
to  accept  improvised  teachers.  So  in  1685  he  opened  at 
Reims,  under  the  name  of  Seminary  for  Schoolmasters,  a 

1  ffiiMre  d'une  ^coU  gratuiie,  par  V.  Fleiaiec,  p.  IS. 
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real  normal  school,  in  which  teachers  were  to  be  trained  for 
the  rural  districts.  Only  D4mia  had  preceded  liiin  in  this 
work.  Later  he  founded  an  establishment  of  the  same  kind 
in  Paris,  and — a  thing  worthy  of  note  —  he  annexed  to  this 
normal  school  a  primary  school,  in  which  the  teaching  was 
done  by  the  students  in  training  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  teacher. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  Condua  of  StAools  La  Salle  has 
drawn  up  the  rules  for  what  he  calls  the  training  of  new 
masters.  Here  are  the  faults  that  he  notices  in  young 
teachers : — 

1.  An  itching  to  talk;  2.  too  great  activity,  which  degen- 
erates into  petulance ;  3.  indifference  i  i,  preoccupation  and 
embarrassment;  5.  harshness;  6.  spite;  7.  partiality;  8. 
slowness  and  negligence ;  9.  pusinanimity  and  lack  of  force ; 
10.  despondency  and  fretfulness;  11.  familiarity  and 
trifling;  12.  distractions  and  loss  of  time;  13.  fickleness; 
14.  giddiness;  15.  exclnsiveness ;  16.  lack  of  attention  to 
the  different  characters  and  dispositions  of  children. 

283.  The  Idea  of  GBAXurroDa  and  Obligatory  Ih- 
STRncnoN.  — The  Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  say  the  statutes  of  the  order  in  so  many  words,  is  a 
society  whose  members  make  a  profession  to  conduct  schools 
gratuitously.  "La  Salle  thought  only  of  the  children  of 
artisans  and  of  the  poor,  who,  he  said,  being  occupied 
during  the  whole  day  in  earning  their  own  livelihood  and  that 
of  their  families,  could  not  give  their  children  the  instruction 
they  need,  and  a  respectable  and  Christian  education."  In 
1694,  the  founder  of  the  Institute  and  his  first  twelve  disci- 
ples went  and  kneeled  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  "conduct  collectively  and  through  organized 
effort  schools  of  gratuitous  instmction,  even  when,  in  order 
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to  do  this,  the;  might  be  obliged  to  ask  alma  and  to  live  on 
bread  alone." 

But  a  thing  still  more  remarkable  than  to  have  popnlar- 
ized  gratuitous  instruction,  already  realized  in  many  places 
through  charity  schools,  is  to  have  formed  the  conception  of 
obligatory  instmctioD.  La  Salle,  who  did  not  believe  that 
this  was  any  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  parents,  pro- 
poses, in  tbia  Conduct  of  Schools,  a  means  for  affecting  tlteir 
wiU:  — 

"  If  among  the  poor  there  are  certain  ones  who  arc  unwill- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction, 
they  should  be  reported  to  the  rectors.  The  latter  will  be 
able  to  cure  them  of  their  indifference  by  threatening  to  give 
them  no  more  assistance  till  they  send  their  children  to 
school." 

284.  PKOFEsaioNAL  Inctrdction. — Besides  primary  schools 
proper,  La  Salle,  who  is  truly  an  innovator,  inaugurated  the 
organization  of  a  technical  and  professional  instruction. 
At  Saint  Yon,  near  Ronen,  he  organized  a  sort  of  college 
where  was  taught  "  all  that  a  young  man  can  learn,  with 
tjie  exception  of  Latin,  and  whose  purpose  was  to  prepare 
the  Btodent  for  commercial,  industrial,  and  administrative 
occupations." 

285.  Conduct  of  the  Christian  Schools  :  SocceastvE 
EDmoMS.  —  La  Salle  took  the  trouble  to  draw  up  for  his 
Institote  a  very  minute  code  of  rules,  with  this  title:  The 
Conduct  of  Sckooti.  The  first  edition  bears  the  date  of 
1720.  It  appeared  at  Avignon  a,  year  after  the  author's 
death.'  Two  other  editions  have  since  appeared,  in  1811 
and  ID  1870,  with  some  important  modifications.     The  sub- 
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stance  has  not  been  changed,  but  certain  passages  relativB 
to  discipline,  and  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  have  been  sup- 
pressed. 

"  With  the  view  to  adapt  our  education  to  the  mildness  of 
the  present  state  of  manners,"  says  the  preface  of  1811, 
"  we  have  suppressed  or  modified  whatever  includes  cor- 
poral correction,  and  have  advantageously  (sic)  rephiced 
this,  on  the  one  hand,  by  good  marks,  by  promises  and 
rewards,  and  on  the  other  by  bad  marks,  by  deprivations 
and  tasks." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  additions  have  been  made.  The 
Institute  of  the  Brethren  had  to  yield  in  part  to  the  demands 
of  the  times,  and  to  subtract  something  From  the  inflexi- 
bility of  its  government. 

"  The  Brethren,"  it  is  said  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of 
1870,  written  by  the  Frfere  Philip,  "  the  Brethren  have  little 
by  little  enlarged  the  original  Cimduct,  in  proportion  as 
they  have  perfected  their  methods.  ...  It  is  plain  that  a 
book  of  this  kind  cannot  receive  a  final  form.  New  experi- 
ments, progress  iu  methods,  legislative  enactments,  new 
needs,  ete.,  require  that  it  receive  divers  modifications  from 
time  to  time," 

286.  Abdse  of  Regtilatioms.  —  A  feature  common  to  the 
pedagogy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  that  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  is,  that  everything  b  regulated  in  advance 
with  extraordinary  exactness.  No  discretion  is  left  to  the 
teachers.  The  instruction  is  but  a  mle  in  action.  All  nov- 
elty is  interdicted. 

"It  has  been  necessary,"  says  the  Preface  of  La  Salle,  to 
prepare  this  Conduct  of  the  Christian  schools,  "to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  all  the  schools,  and  in  all 
the  places  where  there  are  Brethren  of  the  Institute,  and 
that  the  methods  employed  may  always  be  the  same.     Man 
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Is  BO  Bobject  to  alackneBS,  and  even  to  cbangeablenesB,  that 
there  must  be  written  rulee  for  him,  in  order  to  keep  liim 
within  tlie  boundB  of  his  duty,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
introducing  something  new,  or  from  destroying  that  which 
hae  been  wisely  establiBhed." 

Keed  we  be  aBtonished,  after  tliis,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Brethren  often  became  a  nseless  routine? 

287.  Division  of  the  Condtjct.  —  The  Conduct  of  the 
Christian  Schools  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
b^ats  of  all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  what  is 
done  in  it  from  the  time  the  pupils  enter  till  they  leave. 
The  second  describes  the  means  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining order ;  in  a  word,  the  discipUne.  The  third  treats  of 
Uie  duties  of  the  inspector  of  schools,  of  the  qualities  ol 
the  teachers,  and  of  the  rules  to  be  followed  la  the  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers  themselves.  This  may  be  called,  so  to 
speak,  the  manual  of  the  normal  schools  of  tiie  Institute. 

288.  Interior  Oboanization  of  the  Schools.  — That 
which  first  strikes  the  attention  in  the  Christian  Schools, 
such  as  La  Salle  organized,  is  the  complete  silence  that 
reigns  in  them.  Nothing  is  better  than  silence  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  but  La  Salle  enjoins 
silence  on  teachers  as  well.  Tbe  Frdre  is  a  professor  who 
does  not  talk. 

"He  will  wateh  carefully  over  himself,  to  speak  very 
rarely,  and  very  low."  "It  would  be  of  but  little  use  for 
the  teacher  to  try  to  make  his  pupils  keep  silence  if  he  does 
not  do  this  himself."  "When  necessity  obliges  faim  to  speak 
—  and  he  is  careful  that  this  necessity  is  rare  —  he  wilt 
always  speak  in  a  moderate  tone." 

It  might  be  s^d  that  La  Salle  fears  a  strong  and  sono- 
rous voice. 
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How,  then,  shall  the  teacher  commtinicate  with  hie  pupils, 
since  he  is  ahnost  debarred  from  the  use  of  speech?  La 
Salle  has  invented,  to  anpersede  langui^e,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  BigDS,  a  sort  of  Bcholastic  telegraphy,  a  long  account 
of  which  will  be  fonnd  in  several  chapters  of  the  Conduct. 
To  have  prayers  repeated,  the  teacher  will  fold  bis  bands ; 
to  have  the  catechism  repeated,  he  will  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  In  other  cases  he  will  etrike  his  breast,  will  look  at 
the  pupil  steadUy,  etc.  Besides,  he  will  employ  an  instru- 
ment of  iron  named  a  signal,  which  he  wUl  raise  or  lower, 
and  handle  in  a  hundred  ways,  to  indicate  his  wish,  or  to 
announce  the  beginning  or  the  close  of  such  or  such  an 
exercise. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  distrust  of  speech?  And 
what  are  we  to  think  of  these  schools  of  mutes  where 
teachers  and  pupils  proceed  only  by  signs?  When  a  scholar 
asks  permission  to  speak,  he  will  stand  erect  in  his  place, 
with  hands  crossed  and  eyes  modestly  lowered.  Donbtless, 
to  attempt  to  excuse  these  practices,  we  must  consider  the 
annoyances  of  a  noisy  school,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
silent  school  where  everything  is  done  discreetly  and  noise- 
lessly.  Is  there  not,  however,  in  these  odd  regulations, 
something  besides  the  desire  for  order  and  good  conduct, — 
the  revelation  of  a  complete  system  of  pedt^c^y  which  is 
afraid  of  life  and  liberty,  and  which,  under  the  pretext  of 
making  the  school  quiet,  deadens  the  school,  and,  in  the 
end,  reduces  teachers  and  pupils  to  mere  machines? 

289.  Simultaneous  Instkdction. — By  the  side  of  the 
evil  we  must  note  the  good.  Up  to  the  time  of  La  Salle, 
the  individual  method  was  almost  alone  in  use  in  primary 
instruction ;  but  he  substituted  for  this  the  simultaneous 
method,  that  is,  teaching  given  to  all  the  pupils  at  the  same 
time.    For  this  purpose,  La  Salle  divided  each  school  into 
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three  diTisions:  "The  division  of  the  weakest,  that  of  the 
mediocrea,  and  that  of  the  more  intelligent  or  the  more 
capable." 

"All  the  scholars  of  the  same  order  will  receive  the 
same  lesson  together.  The  instructor  will  see  that  all  are 
attentive,  and  Uiat,  in  reading  for  example,  all  read  in  a 
low  voice  what  the  teacher  reads  in  a  load  voice." 

To  aid  the  instructor,  La  Salle  gives  him  one  or  two  of 
the  better  pupils  of  each  division,  who  become  hie  assistants, 
and  whom  he  calls  inspecttyrs.  "The  more  children  have 
taught,"  sud  La  Salle,  "  the  more  they  will  learn." 

To  be  Jnst,  however,  we  must  recognize,  in  certain  recom- 
mendations of  La  Salle,  some  desire  to  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  reason  of  the  child  :  — 

"The  teacher  will  not  speak  to  the  scholars  during  the 
cstechifim,  as  in  preachiog,  but  he  will  interrogate  them 
almost  oontinnally  by  questions,  direct  or  indirect,  in  order 
to  make  them  comprehend  that  which  he  is  teaching  them." 

The  Fr^re  Luccard,  in  his  Life  of  the  Venerahle  J.  B.  de 
La  SaUe,^  quotes  this  still  more  expressive  passage,  borrowed 
from  his  manuscript  Counsels :  — 

"  Let  the  teacher  be  careful  not  to  lend  bis  pupils  too 
much  help  in  resolving  the  questions  that  have  been  proposed 
to  tiiem.  He  ought,  on  die  contrary,  to  invite  them  not 
to  be  discouraged,  but  to  seek  with  ardor  what  he  knows 
they  will  be  able  to  find  for  themselves.  He  will  convince 
them  that  they  will  the  better  retain  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired  by  a  personal  and  persevering  effort." 

290.  What  was  learked  in  the  Chkistian  Schools. 
—  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  the  cate' 
chiem,  — this  is  the  programme  of  La  Salle. 

>  Two  volnmM,  Paris,  1S70. 
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In  reading,  La  Salle,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  Port 
Royal,  requires  that  French  books  be  used  in  the  boginning. 

"The  boolt  in  which  the  pnpil  will  begin  to  learn  Latin  is 
the  Psalter ;  but  this  leesou  will  be  given  only  to  those  who 
can  readily  read  in  French." 

La  Salle  requires  that  the  pnpil  shall  not  be  exercised  in 
writing  till  "he  can  read  perfectly."  He  attaches,  more- 
over, an  extreme  importance  to  calligraphy,  and  it  is  known 
that  Uie  Brethren  have  remained  masters  In  thia  art.  La 
Salle  does  not  weary  in  giving  advice  on  this  subject :  the 
pens,  the  knife  for  mending  them,  the  ink,  the  paper,  the 
tracing-papers  and  blotters,  round  letters  and  italic  letters 
(a  bastard  script),  —  everything  is  passed  in  review.*  The 
Conduct  also  insists  "on  the  manner  of  teaching  the  proper 
posture  of  the  body  "  and  "  on  the  manner  of  teaching  how 
to  hold  the  pen  and  the  paper." 

"It  will  be  useful  and  timely  in  the  beginning  to  give  the 
pupil  a  stick  of  the  biguess  of  a  pen,  on  which  there  are  three 
notches,  two  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left,  to  mark  the 
places  where  his  fingers  shonld  be  put." 

The  exercises  in  writiog  are  to  be  followed  by  exercises  in 
orth<^raphy  and  iu  composition  :  — 

"  The  teacher  will  require  the  pupils  to  compose  and  write 
for  themselves  notes,  receipts,  bills,  ete.  He  will  also 
require  them  to  write  out  what  they  remember  of  the  cate* 
cbism,  and  of  the  lectures  that  they  have  heard."  * 

As  to  arithmetic,  reduced  to  the  four  rules,  we  must 
commend  La  Salle's  attempt  to  have  it  learned  by  reason 
and  not  by  routine.  Thus,  he  requires  the  teacher  to  inter- 
rogate the  pupil,  in  order  to  make  him  the  better  comprehend 

1  The  Qs«  of  the  rouDd  script  waa  In  fashloD.  La  Salle  Introduced  tiia 
bastard  h&nd. 

>  See  Caiap.  IL  ol  the  Second  Port. 
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Aod  retain  the  rule,  or  to  make  eare  that  he  is  attentive.  He 
"  will  give  him  a  complete  anderstaoding "  of  what  be 
teaches;  and,  finall;,  be  will  require  him  "to  produce  a 
certain  number  of  rules  that  he  has  discovered  for  himself." 

Prayers  and  religious  exercises  naturally-  hold  a  large  place 
in  the  schools  oi^anized  by  La  Salle :  — 

"There  shall  always  be  two  or  three  scholars  kneeling, 
one  from  each  class,  who  will  tell  their  beads  one  after 
another." 

"  Care  will  everywhere  be  taken  that  the  scholars  hear  the 
holy  mass  every  day." 

"  A  lialf  hour  each  day  shall  be  devoted  to  the  cate- 
chism." 

291.  Method  of  Teachimq.  —  The  Institate  of  the 
Brethren  has  often  been  criticised  for  the  mechanical  char- 
acter of  its  iustruction.  The  Frfire  Philip,  in  the  edition  of 
the  Coti'duct  published  in  1870,  implicitly  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  this  criticism  when  he  writes:  "Elementary 
instruction  has  assumed  a  particular  character  in  these  last 
days,  of  which  ice  must  take  account.  Proposing  for  its 
chief  end  to  train  the  judgment  of  the  pupil,  it  gives  less 
importance  than  heretofore  to  the  culture  of  the  memory ;  it 
makes  especial  nse  of  methods  which  call  into  activity  the 
intelligence,  aad  lead  the  child  to  reflect,  to  take  account  of 
facts,  to  withdraw  fh>m  the  domain  of  words  to  enter  into 
that  of  ideas."  I>o  not  these  wise  cautious  anmistakably 
betray  the  existence  of  an  evil  tradition  which  should  be 
corrected,  but  which  tends  to  hold  its  ground?  He  who  has 
read  the  Conduct  is  not  left  in  doubt  that  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  pedagogy  of  the  Christian  Schools,  at  the  first, 
was  a  mechanical  and  routine  exercise  of  the  memory,  and 
the  absence  of  life. 
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292.  CmusTiiK  FoLrrENBSS.  —  Under  the  title  of  Bvlea 
of  Decorum,  and  Christian  Civility,  La  Salle  had  composed  a 
reading  book,  intended  for  pupils  already  somewhat  ad- 
ranced,  and  printed  in  Gothic  characters.'  It  was  not  ont; 
a  manual  of  poU^nees,  but  was,  the  Conduct  claims,  a 
treatise  on  ethics,  '^containing  all  the  duties  of  children, 
both  towards  God  and  towards  their  parents."  But  we 
would  examine  the  work  in  vain  for  the  justification  of  this 
remark.  In  it  are  discnsBed  onl;  the  puerile  details  of  out- 
ward behavior  and  of  worldly  bearing.  It  would,  however, 
be  in  bad  taste  to  criticise  at  liiis  day  a  book  of  another  age, 
whose  artlesBuess  makes  us  smile.  La  Salle's  purpose  was 
certainly  praiseworthy',  though  attempting  a  little  too  much. 
It  is  said  in  the  Preface  that  "  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
our  actions  which  ought  not  to  be  regulated  by  motives 
purely  Christian."  Hence  an  infinite  number  of  minute 
prescriptions  upon  the  simplest  acts  of  daily  life.* 

But  here  are  a  few  specimens  of  this  pretended  elementary 
ethics :  — 

"It  is  not  proper  to  talk  when  one  has  retired,  the  bed 
being  made  for  rest." 

"  One  should  try  to  make  no  noise  and  not  to  snore  while 
asleep ;  nor  should  one  often  turn  from  side  to  side  in  bed  as 
if  he  were  restless  and  did  not  know  on  which  side  to  lie." 

"  It  is  not  becoming,  when  one  is  in  company,  to  take  oflf 
one's  shoes." 

'We  have  before  oa  tbe  alxtb  edition ol  tUs  work:  Boneu,  1T29.  La 
Salle  had  written  it  toivanta  the  ;ear  1T03. 

^  See,  for  example,  tlie  following  cbapters:  upon  the  nose  and  the  maiuief 
of  using  the  handkerchler  and  of  sneezing  (cbap.  vii.) ;  upoD  the  back,  thii 
Bhooldere,  the  arms,  aod  the  elbow  (chap.  Tlil.} ;  on  the  manner  in  which 
one  onght  to  behave  with  respect  to  tlie  boaes,  the  saoce,  and  the  fmit 
(chap.  vi.,o[  tbe  second  part):  on  the  manner  of  behaving  while  walking 
in  tbe  Btieets,  on  Joume/s,  In  carriagw,  and  on  boreeback  (chap.  x.). 
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'*  It  ia  impolite  to  pla;  vitb  a  stick  or  a  cane,  and  to  nee 
It  to  strike  the  ground  or  pebbles,  etc.,  etc." 

How  many  mistakes  in  poIitenesB  we  should  make  every 
day  of  our  lives  if  the  rules  of  La  Salle  were  infallible  I 

293.  Corporal  Chastibements.  — The  Brethren,  within 
two  centuries,  have  singularly  ameliorated  their  eyBtem  of  cor- 
rection. ^^  Imperative  circurnstances,"  Baid  the  Fr6re  Philip 
in  1870,  "no  longer  permit  us  to  tolerate  corporal  punish- 
ment in  our  schools."  Already,  in  1811,  there  was  talk  of 
suppressing  entirely,  or  at  least  modifying,  the  use  of  these 
punishments.  The  instruments  of  torture  were  perfected. 
"  We  reduce  the  heavy  ferule,  the  inconvenience  of  which 
has  been  only  too  often  felt,  to  a  simple  piece  of  leather, 
about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  wide,  and  slit  in  two  at  one 
end  ;  still  we  hope  that  by  divine  help  and  by  the  mildness 
of  our  very  dear  and  dearly  beloved  colleagues,  they  will 
make  use  of  it  only  in  cases  of  unavoidable  necessity,  and 
only  to  give  a  stroke  with  it  on  the  hand,  without  the  per- 
mission ever  to  make  any  other  use  of  it." 

But  at  first,  and  in  the  original  Conduct,'  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  freely  permitted  and  regulated  with  exactness. 
La  Salle  distinguished  five  sorts  of  con-ections,  —  repri- 
mand, penances,  the  ferule,  the  rod,  expulsion  from  school. 

294,  Refrihauds.  — Silence,  we  have  seen.  Is  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  La  Salle's  schools :  "  There  must  be  as  little 
speaking  as  possible.  Consequently,  correctiona  by  word  of 
mouth  are  very  rarely  to  be  employed."  It  even  seems, 
adds  the  Conduct,  that  "  it  is  much  better  not  to  use  them 
ataU"! 

A  curious  system  of  discipline,  verily,  where  it  is  as  good 

1  Bm  tlM  edition  of  ITSO,  bom  [Mge  140  to  page  ltd. 
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as  forbidden  to  resort  to  admonitiona,  to  severe  reprimandB, 
to  &n  appeal  tbrougb  speech  to  the  reason  and  the  feelings  of 
the  child;  where,  consequentlj',  there  ib  no  place  for  the 
moral  authority  of  tiie  teaxsber,  bnt  where  there  is  at  once 
invoked  the  vltima  ratio  of  conatraint  and  violence,  of  the 
fenile  and  the  rod ! 

295.  Penahces.  — La  Salle  recommenda  penancea  aa  well 
aa  corporal  corrections.  By  this  term  he  means  punishmeuts 
like  the  following:  maintaining  a  kneeling  posture  in  the 
school;  learning  a  few  p^es  of  the  catechism  by  heart; 
"  holding  his  book  before  hia  eyes  for  the  apace  of  half  an 
hour  without  looking  off ; "  keeping  motionless,  with  clasped 
bands  and  downcast  eyea,  etc. 

296.  The  Ferule.  —  We  have  not  to  discusa  in  this  place 
the  nse  of  material  means  of  correction.  The  Brethren 
themselves  have  repudiated  them.  Only  it  is  provoking 
that  they  bow  to  what  they  call  "  imperative  circumstances," 
and  not  to  considerations  based  on  principles.  But  It  is 
interesting,  were  it  only  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  to 
recall  the  minute  prescriptions  of  the  founder  of  the  Order. 

The  Condtict  first  describes  the  ferule,  "  an  inatrament 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  leather  sewed  tt^ether ;  it  shall  be 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  including  the  handle ;  the 
palm  shall  be  oval,  and  two  inches  In  diameter;  the 
palm  shall  be  lined  on  the  inside  so  aa  not  to  be  wholly  flat, 
but  rounded  to  fit  the  hand."  Nothing  is  overlooked,  we 
observe ;  the  form  of  the  ferule  b  oSBcially  defined.  But 
what  shocks  ns  still  more  is  the  nature  of  the  faults  that 
provoke  the  application  of  the  ferule:  "  1.  for  not  having 
attended  to  the  lesson,  or  for  having  played ;  2.  for  being 
tardy  at  school;  3.  for  not  having  obeyed  the  first  s^al." 
It  is  tme  that  La  Salle,  always  preoccupied  with  writing, 
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•rdere  the  ferule  to  be  applied  ooty  to  the  left  hand;  the 
light  hand  shall  always  be  spared.  The  child,  moreover,  is 
not  to  cry  while  he  receives  the  ferule ;  if  be  does,  be  is  to 
be  punished  and  corrected  anew. 

297.  The  Rod.  —  In  the  penal  code  of  La  Salle,  the  cate- 
gories of  faults  worthy  of  punishmeDt  are  sharply  defined. 
The  rod  shall  be  employed  for  the  following  faults :  1.  re- 
fusal to  obey  ;  2.  when  the  pupil  has  formed  the  habit  of  not 
giving  heed  to  the  lesson  ;  3.  when  he  has  made  blots  upon 
his  paper  Instead  of  writing ;  4.  when  he  has  had  a  fight  with 
his  comrades ;  5.  when  he  has  negtected  bia  prayers  in 
church;  6.  when  he  has  been  wanting  in  "modesty"  at 
mass  or  daring  the  catechism  ;  7.  when  he  has  been  absent 
from  school,  from  maea,  or  from  the  catechism. 

Even  supposing  that  the  principle  of  the  rod  is  admissible, 
we  must  still  coudemn  the  wrong  use  which  La  Salle  makes 
of  it,  for  faults  manifestly  out  of  proportion  to  such  a  chas- 


I  yery  well  know  that  the  author  of  the  Conduct  requires 
that  corrections  shall  be  rare ;  but  could  he  be  obeyed,  when 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  his  teachers  scarcely  any  other 
means  of  discipline? 

But  to  comprehend  to  what  extent  La  Salle  fbigot  what  is 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  child,  and  considered  him  as  a 
machine,  without  any  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings, 
with  no  respect  for  his  person,  we  must  read  to  the  end  the 
strange  prescriptions  of  this  manual  of  the  rod.  The  pre- 
cautions that  La  Salle  exacts  make  still  more  evident  the 
impropriety  of  such  punishments:  — 

*'  When  the  teacher  would  piinish  a  scholar  with  the  rod, 
he  will  make  the  ordiuary  sign  to  summon  the  attention  of 
file  school ;  next  he  will  indicate  by  means  of  the  aigntU  the 
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decree  whicb  the  pnpil  has  violated,  and  then  show  bim  the 
place  where  con-ection  is  ordinarily  administered ;  and  he 
will  at  once  go  there,  and  will  prepare  to  receive  tbc  punish' 
meot,  standing  in  snch  a  way  as  not  to  be  seen  indecently 
by  any  one.  This  practice  of  having  the  scholar  prepare 
himself  for  receiving  the  correction,  without  any  need  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  putting  his  band  upon  bim,  shall  be 
very  exactly  observed. 

' '  While  the  scholar  is  preparing  himself  to  receive  the  cor- 
rection, the  teacher  shall  be  making  an  inward  preparation 
to  give  it  in  a  spirit  of  love,  and  in  a  dear  view  of  God. 
Then  he  will  go  from  bis  desk  with  dignity  and  gravi^. 

"  And  when  he  shall  have  reached  the  place  where  the 
scholar  is  "  (it  is  stated,  moreover,  that  this  place  should  be  in 
one  of  the  most  remote  and  most  obscure  parts  of  the  school, 
where  the  nakedness  of  the  victim  cannot  be  seen),  "  he. will 
speak  a  few  words  to  him  to  prepare  him  to  receive  the  cor- 
rection with  humility,  submission,  and  a  purpose  of  amend* 
ment ;  then  he  will  strike  three  blows  bb  is  usual ;  to  go 
beyond  five  blows,  there  would  be  needed  a  special  order  of 
the  director. 

"  He  shall  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand  on  the  scholar. 
If  the  scholar  is  not  ready,  he  shall  return  to  his  desk  with- 
out saying  a  word ;  and  when  he  returns,  be  shall  give  him 
the  most  severe  puDisbment  allowed  without  special  permis- 
sion, that  is,  five  blows. 

"When  a  teacher  shall  have  thus  been  obliged  to  compel  a 
scholar  to  receive  correction,  he  shall  attempt  in  some  wvy 
a  little  time  afterwards  to  make  him  see  and  acknowtedgt 
bis  fault,  and  shall  make  him  come  to  himself,  and  give  him 
a  strong  and  sincere  resolution  never  to  allow  himself  again 
to  fall  into  such  a  revolt." 
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The  momeot  is  perhaps  not  well  chosen  to  preach  a. 
sermoD  and  to  violate  the  nile  which  forbids  the  Brethren 
the  use  of  the  reprimand: 

"After  the  scholar  has  been  corrected,  he  will  modestly 
kneel  in  the  middle  of  the  room  before  the  teacher,  with 
arms  crossed,  to  thank  him  for  having  corrected  him,  and 
will  then  turn  towards  the  craciflx  to  thank  God  for  it,  and 
to  promise  Him  at  the  same  time  not  again  to  commit  the 
fault  for  which  be  had  Just  been  corrected.  This  he  will  do 
without  speaking  aloud ;  after  which  the  teacher  will  give 
him  t^e  sign  to  go  to  hia  place." 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  higher  misconception  of  human 
nature,  to  trifle  more  ingeniously  with  the  pride  of  the  child, 
and  with  his  most  legitimate  feelings,  and  to  mingle,  in  the 
most  repulaive  manner,  indiscreet  and  infamous  practices 
witd  the  extiibition  of  religious  sentiments? 

"  It  is  absurd,"  says  Kant,  "  to  require  the  children  whom 
we  punish  to  thank  us,  to  kiss  our  hands,  eKt.  This  is  to 
try  to  make  ser\'ile  creatures  of  them." 

To  justify  La  Salle,  some  quotations  from  his  works  have 


"For  the  love  of  God,  do  not  use  blows  of  the  hand. 
Be  very  careful  never  to  give  children  a  blow." 

But  it  is  necesear}-  to  know  the  exact  thought  of  the 
author  of  the  Conduct,  and  this  explains  the  following 
passt^^:  — 

"  No  corrections  should  be  employed  save  those  which  are 
in  use  in  the  schools  ;  and  so  scholars  should  never  be  struck 
with  the  hand  or  the  foot." 

In  other  words,  the  teacher  should  never  strike  except 
with  the  authorized  instruments,  and  according  to  the  official 
r^ulations. 
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298.  Mdtcal  Espionage.  —  We  may  say  without  exag- 
geration that  the  Conduct  recommends  mutnal  espionage :  — 

"  The  inspector  of  scliools  shall  be  careful  to  appoint 
one  of  the  most  prudent  scholars  to  observe  those  who  make 
a  noise  while  they  assemble,  and  this  scholar  shall  then 
report  to  the  teacher  what  has  occurred,  without  allowing  the 
others  to  know  of  it." 

299.  Rewards.  —While  La  Salle  devotes  more  than  forty 
pages  to  corrections,  the  chapter  on  rewards  comprises  two 
small  pages. 

Rewards  shall  be  given  "  fVom  time  to  time."  They  shall 
be  of  three  kinds :  rewards  for  piety,  for  ability,  and  for 
diligence.  They  shall  consist  of  books,  pictures,  plaster 
casts,  crucifix  and  virgin,  chaplets,  engraved  texts,  etc. 

300.  CoKCLUsios.  —  We  have  said  enough  to  give  an 
exact  idea  of  the  Institute  of  the  Christian  Bi-ethren  in  ito 
primitive  form.  Its  faults  were  certainly  grave,  and  we  can- 
not approve  the  general  spirit  of  those  establishments  for 
education  where  pupils  are  forbidden  "  to  Joke  while  they, 
are  at  meals"  ;  to  give  anjthing  whatsoever  to  one  another  ; 
where  children  are  to  enter  the  school-room  so  deliberately 
and  quietly  that  the  noise  of  their  footsteps  is  not  heard; 
where  teachers  are  forbidden  "to  be  familiar"  with  the 
pupils,  "  to  allow  themselves  to  descend  to  anything  com- 
mon, as  it  would  be  to  laugh  .  .  ."  But  whatever  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  those  gloomy  schools  from  our  modem 
ideal,  — fh>m  the  pleasaat,  active,  animated  school,  such  as 
we  conceive  it  to-day,  —  there  is  none  the  less  obligation  to 
do  justice  to  La  Salle,  to  pardon  him  for  the  practices  which 
were  those  of  his  time,  and  to  admire  him  for  the  good 
qualities  that  were  peculiarly  his  own.     The  criticism  that  is 
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tralj'  fruitful,  is  that  which  is  eapeciallj  directed  to  the 
good,  without  caviliug  at  the  bad.' 

[301.  Amalttical  Sdkhabt 1.  This  study  eihibits  the 

zeal  of  the  Catholic  Church  io  the  education  of  the  childreu 
of  the  poor.  The  motive  was  not  tlie  spirit  of  domiuatioii, 
as  ID  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  engage 
in  a  humane  work. 

2.  A  proof  of  the  multiplication  of  schools,  and  so  of  the 
difCusion  of  the  new  educational  spirit,  is  the  wretched 
quality  of  those  who  were  allowed  to  teach.  There  must  be 
schools  even  if  they  are  poor  ones. 

8.  The  need  of  competent  teachers  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Teacliers'  Seminary,  the  parent  of  the  modern 
normal  school.  The  two  elements  in  this  professional 
instruction  seem  to  have  been  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  of  methods  of  organization  and  discipline. 

4.  The  severe  discipline  and  enforced  silence  of  La  Salle's 
flcbools  permit  the  inference  that  the  school  of  the  period 
was  the  scene  of  lawlessnesB  and  disorder.  The  reaction 
irent  to  an  extreme ;  but  coosidering  the  times,  this  excess 
was  a  virtue. 

5.  The  scarcity  of  teachers  and  the  abundance  of  pupils 
led  to  the  expedient  of  mutual  and  simultaneous  instruction. 
While  this  method  is  absolutely  bad,  it  was  relatively  good. 

6.  To  the  benevolent  and  inventive  spirit  of  La  Salle  is 
due  the  oi^anization  of  industrial  schools.] 

1  The  infltienM  ot  the  teaching  coDgregMiona  in  ifeneral,  and  ot  this  one 
In  putinnlar,  on  public  education  as  administered  by  Uie  State,  Is  very 
■trikiDgly  exhibited  by  Hennler  in  his  Luttt  du  Principe  CUricat  et  du 
Principe  Laique  dam  VEnitil/nement  (Parla:  lS6t>.  There  Is  also  inter- 
eatlng  Intonnstlon  concerning  La  Balle.  See  portictilarly  the  Introdoctory 
fetter  and  Chaps.  I.  and  O.     (P.J 
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302.  The  Pedagogy  of  the  Eighteenth  Centdkt,  — 
The  most  striking  of  the  general  chai'acteristiCB  of  French 
pedagogy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ib  that  in  it  the  lay  spirit 
comes  into  mortal  collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  spirit. 
What  a  contraet  between  the  clerical  preceptors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  philosophical  educators  of  the  eight- 
eenth! The  Jesuits,  all-powerful  under  Louis  XIV.,  are 
to  be  decried,  condemned,  and  finally  expelled  in  1763. 
The  first  place  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  edn cation 
will  belong  to  laymen.  Rousseau  is  to  write  the  Emite. 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot  will  be  the  educational  advisers  of 
the  Empress  of  Bussia.     The  parliamentarians,  La  Chalotais  ' 
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asd  Bolland,  will  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  action  of  the 
Jesuite  the  actioD  of  the  State,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  powers 
of  the  State.  Finally,  with  the  Revolution,  the  lay  spirit 
will  succeed  in  triumphing. 

Again,  the  pedim;ogy  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  distin- 
guished by  its  critical  and  reformatory  tendencies.  The 
centoiy  of  LouiB  XIV.  la,  in  general,  a  century  of  content; 
the  century  of  Voltaure,  a  centary  of  discontent. 

Besides,  the  philosophical  spirit,  which  associates  the 
theory  of  education  with  the  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
is  not  content  to  modify  rbutine  by  a  few  ameliorations  of 
detail,  which  establishes  general  principles  and  aspires  to  an 
ideal  perfection,  —  the  philosophical  spirit,  with  its  excel- 
lencies and  with  its  defects,  —  will  come  to  the  light  in  the 
£inUe,  and  in  some  other  writings  of  the  same  period. 

Finally,  and  this  last  characteristic  is  bat  the  consefjuence 
of  the  others,  education  tends  to  become  national,  and  at  the 
same  time  humane.  Preparation  for  life  replaces  preparation 
for  death.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
conception  is  in  process  of  elaboration  which  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  will  exhibit  in  its  true  light,  —  that  of  an  educa- 
tion, public  and  national,  which  makes  citizene,  which  works 
for  country  and  for  real  life. 

303.  Precursors  of  Rodsseac.  — The  greatest  educational 
event  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Emile.  Rousseau  is  undeniably  the  first  in 
rank  amoug  the  founders  of  French  ped^ogy,  and  his  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  abroad,  especially  in  Germany.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  originality  of  the  author  of  the  Emile,  his 
system  is  not  a  stroke  of  genius  for  which  no  preparation 
bad  been  made.  He  had  hie  precursors,  and  he  profited  by 
their  works.      A  Benedictine,  who  might  have  spent  bis 
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Btrength  to  better  advantage,  has  writteo  a  book  on  tlie 
Plagiariarns  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.^ 

We  do  not  propose  to  treat  Rousseau  as  a  plagiarist,  for  he 
sorely  has  inspiration  of  his  own,  and  bia  own  boldness  in 
inTentiou ;  but  however  much  of  an  Innovator  he  may  be,  he 
was  inspired  by  Montaigne,  by  Locke,  and  without  speaking 
of  those  great  masters  whom  he  often  imitated,  he  had  his 
immediate  predecessors,  whose  ideas  on  certain  points  are  in 
conformity  with  his  own. 

304.  The  Abb£:  db  Saikt  Pikbbb  (1658-1743).  — Among 
the  precursors  of  Rousseau,  a  place  among  the  first  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Abb^  de  Saint  Pierre,  a  dreamy,  fantastic 
spirit,  fitted  more  to  excite  curiosity  than  to  deserve  admir- 
ation, whom  Rousseau  himself  called  "  a  man  of  great  pro- 
jects and  petty  views."  His  projects  in  fact  were  great) 
at  least  in  number.  Between  "  a  project  to  make  sermons 
more  useful,  and  a  project  to  make  roads  more  passable," 
there  came,  in  his  incoherent  and  varied  work,  several  pro- 
jects for  perfecting  education  in  general,  and  the  education 
of  girls  in  particular. 

The  dominant  idea  of  the  Abb4  de  Saint  Pierre  is  his 
anxiety  in  behalf  of  moral  education.  In  proportion  as  we 
advance  towards  the  era  of  liberty,  we  shall  notice  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  development  of  the  moral  yirtnes. 

The  Abb4  de  Saint  Pierre  requires  of  man 'four  essential 
qualities :  justice,  benevolence,  the  discernment  of  virtue  or 
judgment,  and,  lastly,  instruction,  which  holds  but  the  lowest 
rank.     Virtue  is  of  more  worth  than  the  knowledge  of  Latin. 

"  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  great  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not 
an  excellent  attainment ;  but  in  order  to  acquire  this  knowl- 
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edge,  it  is  neceSB&r;  to  give  to  it  an  amount  of  time  that 
would  be  incomparably  better  emplojed  in  acquiriog  great 
skill  ia  the  observation  of  prudence.  Tbose  who  direct  edu- 
cation make  a  very  great  miatake  in  employing  tenfold  too 
much  time  in  making  us  scholarly  iu  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
in  employing  tenfold  too  little  of  it  in  giving  us  a  confirmed 
use  of  prudence."*  • 

But  what  are  the  means  proposed  by  the  Abb4  de  Saint 
Pierre  ?  All  that  he  has  devised  for  organizing  the  teaching 
of  the  social  virtues  is  reduced  to  the  requurement  of  reading 
edifying  narratives,  of  playing  moral  pieces,  and  of  accus- 
toming yoong  people  to  do  meritorions  acts  in  the  daily  inter- 
coorse  of  the  school.  When  the  lessons  have  been  recited 
and  the  written  exercises  corrected,  the  teacher  will  say  to 
the  pupil :  "  Do  for  me  an  act  of  prudence,  or  of  justice,  or 
of  benevolence."  This  is  easier  to  say  than  to  do.  College 
life  scarcely  furnishes  occasion  for  the  application  of  the 
social  virtues. 

But  the  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre  should  be  credited  with  his 
good  intentions.  He  is  the  first  in  France  to  give  his  thought 
to  this  matter  of  professional  instmction.  The  mechanic 
arts,  the  positive  sciences,  the  apprenticcehip  to  trades, — 
these  things  he  places  above  the  study  of  languf^es.  Around 
his  coUege,  and  even  in  bis  college,  there  are  to  be  mills, 
printing  offices,  agricultural  implements,  garden  tools,  etc. 

Was  it  not  also  an  idea  at  once  new  and  wise,  to  establish 
a  continuovs  department  of  public  instruction,  a  sort  of  per- 
manent council,  charged  with  the  reformation  of  methods 
and  with  establishing,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  in  all 
the  colleges  of  the  kingdom? 

Finally,  we  shall  commend  the  Abb4  de  Saint  Pierre  for 

having  persistently  urged  the  necessity  of  the  education  of 
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women.  From  F^nelon  to  the  Abb4  de  Saint  Pierre,  from 
1680  to  1780,  great  pr<^esB  was  made  ia  this  queatioa.  We 
seem  already  to  bear  Coadorcet  wbeii  ve  read  the  foUoviog 
passage :  — 

"  The  purpose  should  be  to  instruct  girls  in  the  elements 
of  all  the  sciences  aud  of  all  the  arts  which  can  enter  into 
ordinary  conversation,  and  even  in  several  things  which  re- 
late to  the  different  employments  of  men,  such  as  the  history 
of  their  country,  geography,  pohce  regulations,  and  the  prin- 
cipal civil  lawB,  to  the  end  that  they  can  listen  with  pleasure  to 
what  men  shall  say  to  Ih^tn,  ask  relevant  questions,  and  easily 
keep  up  a  conversation  with  their  husbands  on  tiie  daily 
occurrences  in  their  occupationB." 

For  the  purpose  of  sooner  attaining  his  end,  the  Abb6  de 
Saint  Pierre,  anticipating  the  centuries,  demanded  for  women 
national  establishments,  colleges  of  secondary  instruction. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  cloister  young  girls  in  boarding-schools, 
and  in  boarding-schools  without  vacations ;  and  he  entreated 
the  State  to  organize  public  couraes  for  those  who,  he  said, 
"  constitnte  one-half  of  the  families  in  society." 

305.  Other  iNSFiREEta  of  BoussEi.n.  —  With  tbe  eight- 
eenth century  there  begins  for  modem  thought,  in  education 
as  in  everything  else,  an  era  of  international  relations,  of 
mutual  imitation,  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  people  on 
people.  The  Frenchman  of  tiie  seventeenth  century  had  al- 
most absolutely  ignored  Comenius.  Rouasean  knows  Locke, 
and  also  the  Hollander  Crousaz,'  whom,  by  the  way,  he  treats 
rather  shabbily,  speaking  of  him  as  "the  pedant  Crousaz." 

Crousaz,  however,  had  some  good  ideas.  He  criticised 
the  old  methods,  which  make  "of  the  knowledge  of  Latin 
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and  Greek  the  principal  part  of  edacalioD  " ;  and  be  preached 
scientific  instruction  and  moral  education. 

In  the  Spectacle  of  Nature,  vhich  was  bo  popular  in  its 
day,  the  Abb4  Pluche  also  demanded  that  the  studj  of  the 
dead  langut^B  should  be  abridged ' :  — 

"  Experience  with  the  pitiable  Latinity  which  reigne  in  the 
colleges  of  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  iu  all  places 
where  the  habit  of  always  speaking  Latiu  is  current,  enfflces 
to  make  us  renounce  this  custom  which  prevents  a  joung 
man  from  speaking  his  own  tongue  correctly." 

The  Abb4  Pluche  demanded  that  the  time  saved  from 
Latin  be  devoted  to  the  living  languages.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  insisted  on  early  education,  and  on  this  point  he 
was  the  complement  to  his  master,  Bollin,  who,  he  said, 
wrote  rather  "for  the  perfection  of  studies  than  for  their 
beginning." 

Still  other  writers  were  able  to  Bu^est  to  Bousseaa  some 
of  the  ideas  which  he  developed  in  the  Emile.  Before  him, 
La  Condamine  declared  that  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  are 
above  the  capacity  of  children.*  Before  him,  Bonueval,  much 
interested  in  physical  education,  violentiy  criticised  the  use  of 
long  clothes,  and  claimed  for  children  an  education  of  the 
senses.  He  demanded,  besides,  that  in  early  instruction,  the 
effort  of  the  teacher  should  be  limited  to  the  keeping  of  evil 
impressions  from  the  childish  imagination,  and  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  truths  of  religion  should  be  held  in  abeyance. 

We  shall  discover  in  the  EmUe  all  these  ideas  in  outline 
revived  and  developed  with  the  power  and  with  the  brilliancy 
of  genius,  sometimes  transformed  into  boisterous  paradoxes, 
but  sometimes,  also,  transformed  into  solid  and  lasting 
truths. 
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306.  Pdslication  of  tee  ^uilb  (1762). — Ronsaean  has 
made  striking  etatemetits  of  nearly  all  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  has  sometimes  resolved  tbem  with  wisdom, 
and  always  with  origtnality. 

Appearing  in  1762,  at  the  moment  when  the  Parliament 
was  excluding  the  Jesuits  from  France,  the  Emile  came  at 
the  right  moment  in  that  grand  overthrow  of  rontine  and 
tradition  to  disclose  new  hopes  to  humanity,  and  to  announce 
the  advent  of  philosophic  reason  in  the  art  of  educating  men. 
But  Ronsseau,  in  writing  his  book,  did  not  think  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  whom  he  scarcely  speaks ;  he  wrote,  not  for  the 
man  of  the  present,  but  for  the  future  of  hnntanity ;  he  com- 
posed a  book  endowed  with  endless  vitality,  half  romance, 
half  essay,  the  grandest  monument  of  human  thought  on  the 
subject  of  education.  The  Emile,  in  fact,  is  not  a  work  of 
ephemeral  polemics,  nor  simply  a  practical  manual  of  peda- 
gogy, but  is  a  general  system  of  education,  a  treatise  on 
psychol<^y  and  moral  training,  a  profound  analysis  of  human 
nature. 

307.  Was  Rousseau  prepared  to  become  a  Teacber? — 
Before  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  Entile,  it  is  well  to 
inquire  how  the  author  had  been  prepared  by  his  character 
and  by  hia  mode  of  life  to  become  a  teacher.  The  history  of 
French  literature  offers  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the 
life  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Everything  is  strange  in  the 
destiny  of  that  unfortunate  great  man.  Rousseau  com- 
mitted great  faults,  especially  in  bis  youth ;  but  at  other 
moments  of  his  life  be  is  almost  a  sage,  a  hero  of  private 
vu^nies  and  civic  courf^e.  He  traversed  all  adventures  and 
all  trades.  Workman,  servant,  charlatan,  preceptor,  all  in 
turn ;  he  lodged  in  garrets  at  a  sou,  and  experienced  days 
when  he  complained  that  bread  was  too  dear.     Through  all 
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tliese  miseries  and  these  hamiliatlonB  a  soul  was  ia  process 
of  formation  made  up,  above  all  else,  of  sensibility  and 
imagiDatioD. 

Rousseau's  sensibility  was  extreme.  Tbe  child  who, 
unjustly  treated,  experienced  one  of  those  violent  fits  of 
passion  which  he  has  so  well  deecribed  in  his  Confeasiotta, 
and  who  writhed  a  whole  night  in  his  bed,  crying  "  Camifex, 
camifex!"  was  sorely  not  an  ordinary  child.  "I  had  no 
idea  of  things,  but  all  varieties  of  feeling  were  already 
known  to  me.  I  bad  conceived  nothing ;  I  had  felt  every- 
thing." Even  a  mediocre  representation  of  Alzire  made  him 
beside  himself,  and  he  refused  witnessing  the  play  of  trage- 
dies for  fear  of  becoming  iU. 

The  sentiment  of  nature  early  inspired  him  with  a  paeeion 
which  was  not  to  be  quenched.  His  philosophic  optimism 
and  his  faith  in  providence  were  never  foi^otten.  Other 
pure  and  generona  emotions  filled  his  soul.  The  study  of 
Plutarch  had  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  republican  virtues 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty.  Falsehood  caused  him 
a  veritable  horror.  He  had  the  feeling  of  equity  in  a  high 
degree.  Later,  to  the  hatred  of  injustice  there  was  joiued  ui 
his  heart  an  implacable  resentment  against  the  oppressors  of  t 
the  people.  He  had  doubtless  received  the  first  germ  of  this  V.^ 
hate  when,  making  tbe  journey  afoot  fVom  Paris  to  Lyons, 
he  entered  the  cabin  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  there  found,  as 
in  a  picture,  the  affecting  summary  of  the  miseries  of  the 
people. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  an  insatiable  reader.  He  nour- 
ished himself  on  the  poets,  historians,  and  philosopherB  of  • 
antiquity,  and  he  studied  the  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
As  some  one  has  said,  "  That  life  of  reading  and  toil,  inter- 
rupted by  so  many  romantic  incidents  and  adventuroaa 
nndertahtugs,  had  vivified  his  imaginadon  as  a  r^^lar  course 
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ot  Btndy  in  the  College  of  Hessis  conld  not  possibly  h&ve 
done." 

It  ie  in  tliiB  i*ay  that  his  literary  genius  was  formed,  «iiel, 
in  due  order,  his  genins  for  pedagogy.  We  need  not  seek  in 
the  life  of  Ronsseau  any  direct  preparation  for  the  (imposi- 
tion of  the  £mile.  It  ie  true  that  for  a  time  he  liad  been 
preceptor,  in  1739,  in  the  family  of  Mably,  bnt  he  soon 
resigned  duties  in  which  he  was  not  successful.  A  little 
essay  which  he  composed  in  1740 '  does  not  yet  give  proof 
of  any  great  originality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  loved  to 
observe  children,  be  observed,  alas,  only  the  children  of 
others.  There  is  nothing  sadder  than  that  page  of  the  Con/es- 
siona  in  which  he  relates  how  he  often  placed  himself  at  the 
window  to  observe  the  dismission  of  school,  in  order  to  listen 
to  tiie  conversations  of  children  as  a  furtive  and  nnseea 
observer ! 

The  BmUe  is  thus  less  the  resolt  of  a  patient  induction  and 
of  a  real  experience  than  a  work  of  inspiration  or  a  brilliant 
improvisation  of  genius. 

308.  General  Fbimcifles  of  the  Shile. — A  certain 
number  of  general  principles  run  through  the  entire  work,  and 
give  it  a  systematic  form  and  a  positive  character. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  idea  of  the  innocence  and  of  the 
perfect  goodness  of  the  child.  The  EmUe  opens  with  this 
solemn  declaration :  — 

''  Everything  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the 
Author  of  nature ;  everything  degenerates  in  the  hands  of 
man."  And  in  another  place,  "  Let  us  assume  as  an  incon-, 
testable  maxim  that  tbe  first  movements  of  nature  are  always 
right ;  there  is  no  original  perversity  in  the  human  heart." 

Without  doubt  Rousseau  was  right  in  opposing  the  pessi- 

>  Pn^etpour  I'tOueatton  ieU.ie  Stt-Mari*. 
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mUm  of  thoae  who  see  in  the  child  a  being  thoroughly  wicked 
and  d^raded  t>efore  birth ;  be  U  deceived  in  turn  when  he 
sfflnns  tliat  there  is  no  germ  of  evil  in  human  nature. 

Society  is  wicked  and  corrupt,  he  says,  and  it  is  from 
Bodety  that  all  the  evit  comes ;  it  is  from  its  pernicious 
influence  that  tlie  soul  of  the  child  must  be  preserved !  But, 
we  reply,  how  did  society  itself  happen  to  be  spoiled  and 
vitiated?  It  is  nothing  bat  a  collection  of  men;  and  if  the 
individuals  are  innocent,  how  can  the  aggregate  of  individu- 
als be  wicked  and  perverse  ?  But  let  the  contradiclJons  of 
SooBseau  pass ;  the  important  thing  to  note  is  that  from  his 
optimism  are  derived  the  essential  characteristics  of  tlie 
educatjon  which  he  devises  for  Emile.  This  education  will 
■be  at  once  natural  and  negative  :  — 

"iimile,"  Bays  Gr4ard,  "  is  a  child  of  nature,  brought  up 
by  nature,  according  to  the  rules  of  nature,  for  the  sattsfac- 
tioD  of  the  needs  of  nature.  This  sophism  is  not  merely  in- 
scribed at  random  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  but  is  its 
very  soul ;  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this  sophistry  that,  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  reflections  and  maxims  that  give  it  so 
powerful  an  interest,  Rousseau's  plan  of  education  is  but  a 
dangerous  chimera." 

Everything  that  society  has  established,  Rousseau  con- 
demns in  a  lump  as  fictitious  and  artificial.  Conventional 
us^es  he  despises;  and  he  places  £mile  at  the  school  of 
nature,  and  brings  him  up  almost  like  a  savBge. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  education  of  £mile  is  negative,  at 
least  till  his  twelfth  year ;  that  is,  Rousseau  lets  nature  have 
her  way  till  then.  For  those  who  think  nature  evil,  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  a  work-  of  compression  and  of  repression. 
But  nature  is  good ;  and  so  education  consists  simply  in  let- 
ting her  have  A-ee  course.  To  guard  the  child  from  the  shock 
of  opinions,  to  form  betimea  a  defence  aboot  bis  soul,  to 
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assure  against  every  exterior  influence  the  free  development 
of  his  facnlties — such  ia  the  end  that  he  proposes  to  himself. 

Another  general  principle  of  the  EmUe,  another  trutb 
which  Rousseau's  spirit  of  paradox  quickly  transforms  into 
error,  is  the  idea  of  the  distinction  of  ages :  — 

•'  Each  age,  each  state  of  life,  has  its  proper  perfection, 
and  a  sort  of  maturity  which  is  its  own.  We  have  often 
heard  of  a  man  grown ;  bnt  let  us  think  of  a  child  grown. 
That  sight  will  be  newer  to  us,  and  perhaps  not  less  agree- 
able." 

"  We  do  not  know  Infancy.  With  the  false  ideas  we  have, 
the  farther  we  go,  the  more  we  are  astray.  The  most  learned 
give  their  attention  to  that  which  it  is  important  for  men  to 
know  without  considering  what  children  are  in  a  condition  to 
comprehend.  They  always  look  for  the  man  in  the  child, 
wtthont  thinking  of  what  he  was  before  he  became  a  man." 

"  Everything  is  right  so  far,  and  from  tiiese  observations 
there  proceeds  a  progressive  education,  exactly  conforming 
in  its  successive  requirements  to  the  progress  of  the  faculties. 
But  Rousseau  does  not  stop  in  his  course,  and  he  goes  be- 
yond progressive  education  to  recommend  an  education  in 
fragments,  so  to  speak,  which  isolates  the  faculties  in  order 
to  develop  them  one  after  another,  which  establishes  an  abso- 
lute line  of  demarkation  between  the  different  ages,  and 
which  ends  in  diatingniahiog  three  stages  of  progress  in  the 
soul.  Rousseau's  error  on  this  point  is  in  forgetting  that 
the  education  of  the  child  ought  to  prepare  for  the  education 
of  the  young  man.  Instead  of  considering  the  different  ^es 
as  the  several  rings  of  one  and  the  same  chain,  he  separates 
them  sharply  from  one  another.  He  does  not  admit  that 
marvellous  unity  of  the  human  soul,  which  seems  so  strong  in 
man  only  because  God  has,  so  to  speak,  woven  its  bands  into 
the  child  and  there  fastened  them."     (Gr^ard). 
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^09.  RoHASno  CHAiiA<7rEB  OF  THE  £hile. — A  final  ob- 
aervatioQ  is  necessary  before  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the 
Emile  ;  it  is  tbat  in  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  Roassean  is 
not  averse  to  affecting  aingularities,  and  with  deliberation 
and  efiVontery  to  brealc  with  received  opinions.  Doabtless  we 
should  not  go  ao  far  as  to  say  with  certain  critics  that  the 
Emile  is  rather  the  feat  of  a  wit  tlian  the  serious  expreesion 
of  a  grave  and  serious  thoDght ;  but  what  it  is  impossible 
not  to  grant  is  that  which  Bousseau  himself  admits  in  his 
preface  :  "  One  will  believe  tbat  he  is  reading,  not  so  much 
a  book  on  education  as  the  reveries  of  a  visionary."  £mile, 
in  fact,  is  an  imaginary  being  whom  Roosseau  places  in  strange 
conditions.  He  does  not  give  him  parents,  but  has  him 
brought  up  by  a  preceptor  in  the  country,  far  from  all  sociel^. 
£mile  is  a  character  in  a  romance  rather  than  a  real  man. 

310.  Division  of  the  Wokk.  —  Without  donbt,  there 
are  in  the  Emile  long  passages  and  digressions  that  make  the 
reading  of  it  more  agreeable  and  its  analysis  more  difficult. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  author  confines  himself  to 
a  methodical  plan,  at  least  to  a  chronoln^ical  order.  The 
different  ^es  of  £mile  serve  as  a  principle  for  the  division 
of  the  work.  The  first  two  books  treat  especially  of  the  in- 
fant and  of  the  earliest  period  of  life  up  to  the  age  of  twelve. 
The  only  question  here  discussed  is  the  education  of  the  body 
and  the  exercise  of  the  senses.  The  third  book  corresponds 
to  the  period  of  intellectual  education,  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  year.  In  the  fourth  book,  Bousseau  studies 
moral  education,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year. 

Finally,  the  fifth  book,  in  which  the  romantic  spirit  is  still 
rampant,  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  woman. 

811.  The  First  Two  Books  of  the  £mile. — It  would  be 
useless  to  search  this  first  part  of  the  Emiie  for  precepts  rda- 
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tive  to  the  education  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Rousaeau 
has  purposely  eliminated  from  the  first  twelve  yeai-s  of  the 
child's  life  everything  which  concema  instraction  and  moral 
discipline.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  £mile  will  know  how  to 
run.  Jump,  and  judge  of  distancea ;  but  he  will  be  perfectly 
igaorant.  The  idea  would  be  that  he  has  studied  nothing  at 
all,  and  "that  he  has  not  learned  to  diatinguish  his  right 
band  from  his  left." 

The  exclusive  characteristic  of  £mile's  education,  during 
this  first  period,  is,  then,  the  preoccupation  with  phyaical 
development  and  with  the  training  of  the  senses. 

Ont  of  many  errors,  we  shall  see  displayed  some  admirable 
flashes  of  good  sense,  and  grand  truths  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  nature. 

312.  Let  Nature  have  bbb  Wat.  —  What  does  nature 
demand?  She  demands  that  the  child  have  liberty  of  move- 
ment, and  tliat  nothing  interfere  with  the  nascent  activities 
of  his  limbs.  What  do  we  do,  on  the  contrary?  We  put 
him  iu  swaddling  clothes  ;  we  imprison  him.  He  is  deformed 
by  his  over-tight  garments, — the  first  chains  that  are  imposed 
on  a  being  who  is  destined  to  have  so  many  others  to  bear  i 
On  this  subject,  the  bad  humor  of  Rousseau  does  not  tire. 
He  is  prodigal  in  outbreaks  of  spirit,  often  witty,  and  some- 
times ridiculous. 

"  It  seems,"  he  says,  "  as  though  we  fear  that  the  child 
may  appear  to  be  alive."  "Man  is  bom,  lives,  and  dies,  in  a 
state  of  slurery  ;  at  his  birth  he  is  stitched  into  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  at  his  death  he  is  nailed  in  his  coffin ;  and  as  long 
as  he  preserves  the  human  form  he  is  held  captive  by  onr 
institutions." 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  extravagances  of  langnage 
which  transfonns  a  coffin  and  a  child's  long-ciothes  into  intti- 
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tutions.  The  protests  of  Ronsseau  huve  contributed  towards 
a  reformation  of  usi^es ;  but,  eveQ  oa  this  point,  with  bis 
great  principle  that  everything  must  be  referred  to  nature, 
because  whatever  nature  docs  she  does  nell,  the  author  of 
EmiU  is  on  tbe  point  of  going  astray.  "So  more  for  the 
body  than  for  the  mind  is  nature  sufficient  in  herself ;  she 
must  have  help  and  watchful  asaiBtance.  Strong  supports 
are  needed  to  prevent  too  active  movements  and  dangerous 
strains  of  the  body ;  just  as,  later  on,  there  will  be  needed  a 
vigorous  moral  authority  to  moderate  and  curb  tbe  passions 
of  tiie  soul. 

313.  The  Mother  to  nttsse  her  own  Ghildrek.  —  But 
there  is  another  point  where  it  has  become  trite  to  praise 
Rousseau,  and  where  his  teaching  should  be  accepted  witiiout 
reserve.  This  ia  when  be  strongly  protests  against  the  use 
of  hired  nurses,  and  when  be  eloquently  summons  mothers 
to  the  duties  of  nursing  their  own  children.  Where  there  is 
no  mother,  there  is  no  child,  says  Kousseau,  and  he  adds, 
where  there  is  no  mother,  there  is  no  family !  "  Would  you 
recal]  each  one  to  his  first  duties?  Begin  with  the  mothers. 
You  will  be  astonished  at  the  changes  you  will  produce ! " 
It  would  be  to  fall  into  platitudes  to  set  forth,  after  Rous- 
seau, and  after  so  many  others,  the  reasons  which  recom- 
mend nursing  by  tbe  mother.  We  merely  observe  that 
Rousseau  insiste  on  this,  especially  on  moral  grounds.  It  is 
not  merely  the  health  of  tbe  child ;  it  is  the  virtue  and  the 
morality  of  the  family ;  it  is  the  dignity  of  the  home,  that  he 
wishes  to  defend  and  preserve.  And,  in  fact,  how  many 
other  duties  are  provided  for  and  made  easier  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  primal  duty. 

314.  Hardekino  op  the  Bodt.  —  So  far,  the  lessons  of 
nature  have  Instructed  Boosseau.     He  is  still  right  when  ha 
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wisheB  £mile  to  grow  hardy,  to  become  ioured  to  privstioDB, 
to  become  accustomed  at  an  earl;  hour  to  pain,  and  to 
learn  how  to  aafFer;  but  fVom  being  a  stoic,  Bousseau  soon 
becomcB  a  cynic  .  Contempt  for  pain  gives  place  to  a  con- 
tempt  for  proprieties.  £mlle  shall  be  a  barefoot,  like  Dit^- 
nes.  Locke  gives  his  papil  thin  shoes  ;  Rousacan,  siirpo&aitig 
him,  completely  nbolishes  sboee.  He  would  also  like  to 
suppress  all  the  inventions  of  civilizatioQ.  Thns  £raile, 
accustomed  to  walk  in  the  dark,  will  do  without  caudles. 
"I  would  rather  have  £mile  with  eyea  at  the  ends  of  hia 
fingers  than  iu  the  shop  of  a  candle-maker."  All  this  tempts 
us  to  laugh ;  but  here  are  graver  errors.  Rousseau  objects 
to  vaccination,  and  proscribes  medicine.  £mile  is  fore- 
handed. He  is  in  duty  bound  to  be  well.  A  physician  will 
be  summoned  only  when  he  is  in  danger  of  death.  Again, 
Rousseau  forbids  the  washing  of  the  new-bom  child  in  wine, 
because  wine  is  a  fermented  liquor,  and  nature  produces 
nothing  that  is  fermented.  And  so  there  must  be  no  play- 
things made  by  the  hand  of  man.  A  twig  of  a  tree  or  a 
poppy -head  will  siifflco.  Rousseau,  as  we  see,  by  reason  of 
his  wish  to  make  of  his  pupil  a  man  of  nature,  brings  him 
into  singular  likeness  with  the  wild  man,  and  assimilates 
bim  almost  to  the  brute. 

\l 

315.  NEGATrvE  Education.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  first 
period  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  use  of  negative  education 
is  both  the  least  dangerous  and  the  most  acceptable.  Ordi- 
narily, £mile's  preceptor  will  be  but  the  inactive  witness, 
the  passive  spectator  of  the  work  done  by  nature.  Had 
Rousseau  gone  to  the  full  length  of  his  system,  he  ought  to 
have  abolished  the  preceptor  himself,  in  order  to  allow  the 
child  to  make  his  way  all  alone.  But  if  t^e  preceptor  is 
tolerated,  it  is  not  to  act  directly  on  £mile,  it  is  not  to  per- 
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form  tile  duties  of  a  profeasor,  in  teaching  him  what  it  is 
important  for  a  child  to  know ;  but  it  is  simply  to  put  him  io 
the  way  of  the  discoTeries  wbioh  he  ought  to  make  fur  himself 
in  the  wide  domain  of  nature,  and  to  arrange  and  to  combine, 
artificially  and  laboriously,  those  complicated  scenes  which 
are  intended  to  replace  the  lesaona  of  ordinary  education. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  scene  of  the  juggler,  where  ]5mile 
is  to  acquire  at  the  same  time  notions  on  physics  and  on 
ethics*  SBCbi  ^gain.  is  UiS>  conveisatioii  with  the  gardener, 
Eobert,  who  reveals  to  him  the  idea  of  property.  The  pre- 
ceptor is  no  longer  a  teacher,  but  a  mechanic.  The  true 
educator  is  nature,  but  nature  prepared  and  skillfully  ad- 
justed to  serve  the  ends  that  we  propose  to  attain.  Rousseau 
admits  only  the  teaching  of  things  :  — 

"  Do  Dot  give  your  pupil  any  kind  of  verbal  lesson ;  he 
should  receive  none  save  from  experience."  "The  most 
important,  the  most  useful  rule  in  all  education,  is  not  to 
gain  time,  but  to  lose  iti" 

The  preceptor  will  interfere  at  most  only  by  a  few  timid 
and  guarded  words,  to  aid  the  child  in  interpreting  the  les- 
sons of  nature.  "State  questions  within  his  comprehension, 
and  leave  him  to  resolve  them  for  himself.  Let  him  not 
know  anything  because  you  have  told  it  to  him,  but  because 
he  has  comprehended  it  for  himself." 

"  For  the  body  as  for  the  mind,  the  child  must  be  left  to 
himself." 

"  Let  him  mn,  and  frolic,  and  fall  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
So  mnch  the  better ;  for  he  will  team  from  this  the  sooner  to 
help  himself  up.  The  welfare  of  liberty  atones  for  many 
braises." 

In  his  horror  for  what  he  calls  "  the  teaching  and  pedantic 
mania,"  Rousseau  goes  so  far  as  to.  proscribe  an  educatJoa 
in  habits :  — 
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The  only  habit  that-  a  child  should  l>«  allowed  to  fori 
is  to  contract  no  habit*" 

316.  The  Child's  Right  to  Happiness.  —  Rousseau  did 
not  tire  of  demandiDg  that  we  Bhould  respect  the  infancy  that 
is  in  the  child,  and  take  into  account  his  tastes  and  his  apti- 
tndeB.  With  what  eloquence  he  claims  for  him  the  right  of 
being  happy ! 

"Love childhood.  Encourage  its  sports,  its  pleasures,  and 
its  instinct  for  happiness.  Who  of  you  has  not  sometimes 
regretted  that  period  when  a  laugh  was  always  ou  the  Ups, 
and  the  soul  always  in  peace?  Why  will  you  deny  those 
little  inuocente  the  enjoyment  of  that  brief  period  which  is  bo 
soon  to  escape  them,  and  of  that  precious  good  which  they' 
cannot  abuse?  Why  will  you  fill  with  bitterness  and  sorrow 
those  first  years  so  quickly  passing  wbicb  will  no  more  re- 
turn to  them  than  they  can  return  to  you?  Fathers,  do  you 
know  the  moment  when  death  awaits  your  children?  Do 
not  lay  up  for  yourBclves  regrets  by  depriving  them  of  the 
few  moments  that  nature  gives  them.  Ae  soon  as  they  can 
feel  the  pleasure  of  existence,  try  to  have  them  enjoy  it,  and 
act  in  such  a  way  that  at  whatever  hour  God  summons  them 
they  may  not  die  without  having  tasted  the  sweetness  of 
living," 

317.  Pboscbiption  of  Intellectdal  Exekcises. — Rous- 
seau rejects  from  the  education  of  £mile  all  the  intellectual 
exercises  ordinarily  employed.  He  proscribes  history  on  the 
pretext  that  £mile  cannot  comprehend  the  relations  of  events.- 
He  takes  as  an  example  the  disgust  of  a  child  who  had  been 
told  the  anecdote  of  Alexander  and  hia  physician :  — 

"  I  found  that  he  had  an  unusual  adVniration  for  the  conr< 
age,  so  much  lauded,  of  Alexander.  But  do  you  know  in 
what  he  saw  that  courage?  Simply  in  the  fact  that  be 
swallowed  a  drink  that  had   a  bad  taste." 
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And  from  this  SouBsean  concludes  that  the  child's  iDtelli- 
gence  is  not  sufScientl;  open  to  comprehend  history,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  learn  it.  The  paradox  is  evident.  Becaase 
£aiile  is  sometdmes  exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  into 
errors  of  judgment,  must  he  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
judging?  Similarly,  Ronssean  does  not  permit  the  study  of 
the  languages.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  £mile  shall  know 
but  one  language,  because,  till  then,  incapable  of  judging  and 
comprehending,  he  cannot  make  the  comparison  between 
ot^er  languages  and  his  own.  Later,  from  twelve  to  fifteen, 
Bonsseau  will  find  still  other  reasons  for  excluding  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  And  it  is  not  only  history  and  the 
languages ;  it  is  literature  in  general  from  which  £mile  is 
excluded  by  Rousseau.  No  book  shall  be  put  into  his  hands, 
not  even  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  resolution  Rousseau  criticises  The  Crow  and  the  Fox. 

318,  £DncA.TioN  OF  THE  Senses.  —  The  grand  preoccupa- 
tion of  Rousseau  is  the  exercise  and  development  of  the 
senses  of  his  pupil.  The  whole  theory  of  object  lessons,  and 
even  all  the  exaggerations  of  what  is  now  called  the  intuitive 
method,  are  contained  in  germ  in  the  EmUe :  — 

"The  first  faculties  which  are  formed  and  perfected  in  us 
are  the  senses.  These,  then,  are  the  first  which  should  be 
cultivated ;  but  these  are  the  very  ones  that  we  forget  or  that 
^  we  neglect  the  most."  ' 

Rousseau  does  not  consider  the  senses  as  wholly  formed 
by  nature ;  but  he  makes  a  special  search  for  the  means  of 
forming  them  and  of  perfecting  them  through  education. 

"  To  call  into  exercise  the  senses,  is,  so  to  speak,  to  leam 
to  feel ;  for  we  can  neither  touch,  nor  see,  nor  hear,  except  as 
we  have  been  taught." 

Only,  RoQBseau  is  wrong  in  sacrificing  everything  to  this 
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educatioD  of  the  senses.  He  sharply  criticiaos  this  favorite 
maxim  of  Locke,  '^  We  miut  reason  with  children."  Roue- 
Beau  retards  the  education  of  the  judgment  and  the  reason, 
and  declares  that  "  he  would  as  sooa  require  that  a  child  be 
five  feet  high  as  that  he  reason  at  the  age  of  eight." 

319.  Tbe  Thibd  Book  of  the  ^uile.  — From  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  year  is  the  length  of  time  that  Rousseau  bas 
devoted  to  study  and  to  intellectual  development  proper.  It 
ia  necessary  that  the  robust  animal,  "  the  roe-buck,"  as  he 
calls  £mUe,  after  a  negative  and  temporizing  edutiatjon  of 
twelve  years,  become  in  three  years  an  enlightened  intelli- 
gence. As  the  period  is  short,  Kousseau  disposes  of  the  time 
for  instruction  with  a  miser's  hand.  Moreover,  £nule  is  very 
poorly  prepared  for  the  rapid  studies  which  are  to  be  im- 
posed on  him.  Not  having  acquired  in  his  earlier  years  the 
babit  of  thinking,  having  lived  a  purely  physical  existence,  he 
will  have  great  difficultj-  in  bringing  to  life,  within  a  few 
months,  his  intellectual  faculties. 

But  without  dwelling  on  the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
Smile's  intellectual  education,  let  us  see  in  what  it  will 
consist. 

S20.  Choice  m  THE  THiyos  TO  BE  tattqht.  —  The  prind- 
ple  which  guides  Kousseau  in  the  choice  of  £mile's  stodies 
is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  utility : — 

"  There  is  a  choice  in  the  things  which  ought  to  be  taught  as 
well  as  in  the  time  fit  for  learning  them.  Of  the  knowledges 
within  our  reach,  some  are  false,  others  are  useless,  and  still 
others  serve  to  nourish  the  pride  of  him  who  has  them.  Only 
the  small  number  of  those  which  really  coutribnte  to  our  good 
are  worthy  the  care  of  a  wise  man,  and  conseqnentiy  of  a 
child  whom  we  wish  to  render  such.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
knowing  what  is,  but  only  what  is  useful." 
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SSI.  RoDSSKAn  AND  THE  Abb&  DE  Saint  Pierre. — Among 
educators,  Bome  wish  to  teach  everythicg,  while  others  de- 
mand a  choice,  and  would  retain  only  what  ia  necessary. 
The  Abb6  do  Siunt  Pierre  foUowa  the  firet  tendency.  He 
would  have  the  scholar  learn  everytliiug  at  college ;  a  little 
medicine  towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  in  the 
other  claases,  arithmetic  and  blazonry,  jurisprudence,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  dancing,  declamation,  politics,  ethics,  astron- 
omy, anatomy,  chemistry,  without  counting  drawing  and  the 
vtolia,  and  twenty  other  things  besides.  Kousscau  is  wiser. 
He  is  dismayed  at  such  an  accumulation,- at  such  an  obstruc- 
tion of  studies,  and  so  yields  too  much  to  the  opposite  ten- 
dency, and  testticts. beyond  measure  the  list  of  aecessary 
studies. 

S22.  Chile's  SxoDiBa.  —  These,  in  fact,  are  the  studies  to 
which  £mile  ia  limited ;  first,  the  physical  sciences,  and,  at 
tiie  head  of  the  list,  astronomy,  then  geography,  geography 
taught  without  maps  and  by  means  of  travel :  — 

"You  are  looking  for  globes,  spheres,  maps.  Wliat 
machines !  Why  all  these  representations?  Why  not  begin 
by  showing  him  the  object  itself?" 

Here,  as  in  other  places,  Bousseau  prefers  what  would  be 
best,  but  what  is  impossible,  to  that  which  is  worth  less,  but 
which  alone  is  practicable. 

But  Rousseau  does  not  wish  that  his  pupil,  like  the  pupil  of 
Rabelais,  become  an  "abyss  of  knowledge." 

"When  I  see  a  man,  enamored  of  knowledge,  allow  him- 
self to  yield  to  its  charms,  and  run  from  one  kind  to  anotlier 
without  knowing  where  to  stop,  I  think  I  see  a  child  on  the 
sea-shore  collecting  shells,  beginning  by  loading  himself  with 
them;  then,  tempted  by  those  he  still  sees,  throwing  them 
aside,  picking  them  up,  until,  weighed  down  by  then:  number, 
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and  no  longer  knowing  which  to  choose,  he  ends  by  rejecting 
eveiTthiDg,  and  returns  empty-banded." 

No  accouDt  ia  made  of  grammar  and  the  ancient  langnagea 
in  the  plan  of  £mile's  studiea.  Graver  atill,  history  is  pro- 
scribed. This  rejection  of  histoTical  studies,  moreover,  is 
systematically  done.  Rousseau  has  placed  £mile  in  the 
country,  and  has  made  him  an  orphan,  the  better  to  isolate 
him ;  to  teach  him  history  would  be  to  throw  him  back  into 
society  that  he  abominates. 

333.  No  Books  satk  Robinson  Crusoe.  — One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  education  that  is  natural  and  negative  ia  the 
suppression  of  books.  Always  going  to  extremes,  Rousseau 
is  not  content  to  criticise  the  abuse  df  books.  He  deter- 
mines that  up  to  his  fifth  year  Emile  shall  not  know  what  a 
book  is:  — 

"  I  hate  books,"  he  exclaime ;  "  they  teach  as  merely  to 
speak  of  things  that  wc  do  not  know." 

Besides  the  fact  that  this  raving  is  rather  ridiculous  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  a  writer  by  profession,  it  is  evident  that 
Rousseau  is  roving  at  random  when  he  condemns  the  use  of 
boohs  in  instruction. 

One  book,  however,  one  single  book,  has  found  favor  in 
his  sight.  Bobinson  Crusoe  will  constitute  by  itself  for  a  long 
time  the  whole  of  Emile's  library.  We  understand  without 
difficulty  Rousseau's  kindly  feeling  for  a  work  which,  under 
the  form  of  a  romance,  is,  like  the  Emile,  a.  treatise  on  natii- 
nil  education.  £mile  and  Robinson  strongly  resemble  each 
other,  since  they  are  sclf-sufiicieat  and  dispense  with 
society. 

324.  Excellent  Pregefts  on  Method. — At  least  in  the 
general  method  which  he  commends,  Rousseau  makes  amends 
for  the  errors  in  his  plan  of  study  :  — 
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"Do  not  treat  the  child  to  diBoourees  which  he  ct 
onderetaQd.  No  deBcriptions,  no  eloqueuce,  no  figures  oJ 
speech.  Be  content  to  present  to  him  appropriate  objects. 
Let  as  transform  oar  sensations  into  ideas.  But  let  us  not 
jump  at  once  fVom  sensible  objects  to  intellectual  objects. 
ZjCt  ns  always  proceed  slowlj  iVom  one  sensible  notion  to 
another.  In  general,  let  us  never  substitute  the  sign  for  the 
thing,  except  when  it  is  impossible  for  db  to  show  the 
thing," 

"I  have  no  love  whatever  for  explanations  and  talk. 
Things !  things !  I  shall  never  tire  of  saying  that  we  ascribe 
too  much  importance  to  words.  With  our  babbling  education 
we  make  only  babblers." 

But  the  whole  would  bear  quoting.  Almost  all  of  Roub- 
seau's  recommendations,  in  the  way  of  method,  contain  an 
element  of  Imth,  and  need  only  to  be  modified  in  order  to 
become  excellent. 

825.  E^CLTisivE  MoTiTss  or  AimoK.  —  A  great  qnestaon 
in  the  education  of  children  is  to  know  to  what  motive  we 
shall  address  ourselves.  Here  again,  Rousseau  is  exclusive 
and  absolute.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  £mile  will  have 
been  guided  by  neceesity ;  he  will  have  been  made  depend- 
ent on  things,  not  on  men.  It  is  through  tbe  possible  and 
the  impossible  that  he  will  have  been  conducted,  by  treating 
him,  not  as  a  sensible  and  intelligent  being,  but  as  a  force  of 
nature  against  which  other  forces  are  made  to  act.  Xot  till 
the  age  of  twelve  must  this  system  be  changed.  £mile  has 
now  acquired  some  judgment ;  and  it  is  upon  an  intellectual 
motive  that  one  ought  now  to  count  in  regulating  his  con- 
duct. This  motive  is  ntility.  The  feeling  of  emulation  can- 
not be  employed  in  a  solitary  education.  Finally,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  it  will  be  possible  to  appeal  to  the  heart,  to 
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feeling,  and  to  recommend  to  the  jonng  man  the  acts  we  Bet 
before  him,  no  longer  as  Decessary  or  useful,  but  as  ooble, 
good,  and  generoas.  The  error  of  Roueeeau  is  in  cutting 
up  the  life  of  man  to  his  twentieth  year  into  three  sharply 
defined  parts,  into  three  moments,  each  subordiuated  to  a 
single  gOTemiug  principle.  The  truth  is  that  at  every  age 
an  appeal  must  be  made  to  all  the  motives  that  act  on  our 
will,  that  at  every  age,  neceesity,  interest,  sentiment,  and 
finally,  the  idea  of  duty,  an  idea  too  often  overlooked  by 
Rousseau,  as  all  else  that  is  derived  from  reason,  —  all  these 
motives  can  effectively  intervene,  in  different  degrees,  in  the 
education  of  man. 

326.  £hile  learns  a  Track.  — At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
Emile  wUI  know  nothing  of  history,  nothii^  of  humanity, 
nothing  of  art  and  literature,  nothing  of  God ;  but  he  will 
know  a  trade,  a  manual  trade.  By  this  means,  he  will  be 
sheltered  iVom  need  in  advance,  in  case  a  revolution  shonld 
atrip  him  of  his  fortune. 

"We  are  approaching,"  says  Soasseau,  with  an  astonish- 
ing perspicacity,  "  a  century  of  revolutions.  Who  can  give 
you  assurance  of  what  will  then  become  of  you?  I  hold  it 
to  be  impossible  for  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe  to  last 
much  longer.  They  have  all  had  their  day  of  glory,  and 
every  State  that  dazzles  is  in  its  decline." 

We  have  previously  noticed,  in  studying  analogous  ideas  in 
the  case  of  Locke,  for  what  other  reasons  Rousseau  made  of 
£mile  an  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-maker  or  a  carpenter. 

327.  ^Ihile  at  the  Age  of  Fifteen.  —  Rousseau  takes 
comfort  in  the  contemplation  of  bis  work,  and  he  pauses 
from  time  to  time  in  his  analyses  and  deductions,  to  trace 
the  portrait  of  his  pupil.  This  is  how  he  represents  him  at 
Uie  age  of  fifteen :  — 
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"  ^inile  has  bat  little  knowledge,  bat  that  vhich  he  has  is 
really  his  own ;  be  knows  nothiDg  by  halreB.  In  the  small 
namber  of  things  that  he  knows,  and  knows  welt,  the  most 
important  is  that  there  are  many  things  which  be  does  not 
know,  bat  which  he  can.  some  day  learn  ;  that  there  are  many 
more  things  which  other  men  know,  but  which  he  will  never 
know ;  and  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  other  things  which  no 
man  will  ever  know.  He  has  a  universal  mind,  not  through 
actual  knowledge,  but  through  the  ability  to  acquire  it.  He 
has  a  mind  that  is  open,  intelligent,  prepared  for  everything, 
and,  as  Montaigne  says,  if  not  instracted,  at  least  capable 
of  being  instructed.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  be  knows 
how  to  iiud  the  ofwhai  good  is  it?  with  reference  to  all  that 
he  does,  and  the  icht/f  of  all  that  he  believes.  Once  more, 
my  object  is  not  at  all  to  give  bim  knowledge,  but  to  teach 
bim  bow  to  acquire  it  as  he  may  need  it,  to  make  him  esti- 
mate it  at)  its  exact  worth,  and  to  make  him  love  truth  above 
everything  else.  With  this  method,  progress  is  slow ;  but 
there  are  no  false  steps,  and  no  danger  of  being  obliged  to 
retrace  one's  course." 

All  tliis  is  well ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  even  £mile 
has  faults,  great  faults.  To  mention  but  one  of  tbem,  but 
one  which. dominates  all  the  others,  he  sees  things  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  utility,  and  he  would  not  hesitate,  for 
example,  "  to  give  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  smalleat 
bit  of  pastry." 

328.  Education  of  the  Sensibiuties.  —  It  is  true  that 
Rousseau  finally  decides  to  make  of  £mile  an  afi'ectionate 
and  reasonable  being.  "  We  have  formed,"  he  says,  "  his 
body,  his  senses,  bis  judgment :  it  remains  to  give  htm  a 
heart."  Ronsseau,  who  proceeds  like  a  magician,  by  wave  of 
wand  and  clever  tricks,  flatters  himself  tiiat  within  a  day's 
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time  Emile  ia  goiDg  to  become  the  most  affectionate,  tbe 
most  moral,  and  the  moBt  reltgioua  of  men. 

329-  The  Fourth  Book  of  the  £uile.  —  The  develop- 
ment of  the  affectionate  sentiments,  the  culture  of  the  moral 
sentiment,  and  that  of  the  religious  sentiment,  such  is  tlie 
triple  subject  of  thefoui-th  book,^ — vast  and  exalted  qnestions 
that  lend  themselves  to  eloquence  in  such  a  way  that  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Emile  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
whole  work, 

330.  Gekesis  o^  the  Affectionate  SEimMEtrrs. — Here 
Rousseau  is  wholly  in  the  land  of  chimeras.  £mile,  who 
lives  in  isolation,  who  has  neither  family,  friends,  nor  com- 
panions, is  necessarily  condemned  to  setflshness,  and  every- 
thing  Rousseau  can  do  to  warm  his  heart  will  be  useless. 
Do  we  wish  to  develop  the  feelings  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion? Let  us  begin  by  placiug  the  child  under  family  or 
social  influences  which  alone  can  famish  his  affections  the 
occasion  for  development.  For  fifteeo  years  Rousseau  leaves 
the  heart  of  £mile  unoccupied.  What  an  illusion  to  tliink 
he  will  be  able  to  fill  it  all  at  once  !  When  we  suppress  the 
mother  in  the  education  of  a  child,  all  the  means  that  we  can 
invent  to  excite  in  his  soul  emotions  of  gentleness  and 
affection  are  but  palliatives.  Ronsseau  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  a  child  can  be  taught  to  love  as  he  is  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  that  lessons  could  be  given  to  £mile  in 
feeling  just  as  lessons  are  given  to  him  in  geometry. 

331.  Moral  Education. — Rousseau  b  more  worthy  of 
being  followed  when  he  demands  that  the  moral  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  have  their  first  source  in  the  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  social  benevolence,  on  the  supposition  that  accord- 
ing to  his  system  be  can  inspire  £mile  with  such  feelings. 
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"  We  enter,  finally,  the  domain  of  morals,"  be  sajB.  "  If 
this  were  the  place  for  it,  I  would  show  how  from  the  first 
emotions  of  the  heart  arise  the  first  utterances  of  the  con- 
Bcience,  and  how,  from  the  first  feelings  of  love  and  hate 
arise  the  first  notions  of  good  and  evil.  I  would  make  it 
appear  that  justice  and  goodTtesa  are  not  merely  at)8tract 
terme,  conceived  by  the  understaadiog,  but  real  afTections 
of  the  soul  enlightened  by  the  reason." 

Yes ;  let  the  child  be  made  to  make  his  way  gradually 
towards  a  severe  morality,  sanctioued  by  the  reason,  in 
having  him  pass  through  the  gentle  emotions  of  the  heart. 
Nothing  can  be  better.  But  thia  is  to  be  done  on  one  condi- 
tion :  this  is,  that  we  shall  not  stop  on  the  way,  and  that  the 
vague  inspirations  of  the  sensibilities  shall  be  succeeded  by 
the  exact  prescriptions  of  the  reason.  Now  Bousseau,  as 
we  know,  was  never  willing  to  admit  that  virtue  was  anything 
else  than  an  affair  of  the  heart.  His  ethics  is  wholly  an 
ethics  of  sentdment. 

332.  RELiGiors  Education.  — We  know  the  reasons  which 
determined  Rousseau  to  delay  till  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth 
year  the  revelation  of  religion.  It'  is  that  the  child,  with  his 
sensitive  imagination,  is  necessarily  an  idolater.  If  we 
speak  to  him  of  God,  he  can  form  but  a  superstitious  idea  of 
him.  "Now,"  says  Rousseau,  pithily,  "when  the  imagina- 
tion has  once  seen  God,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  understanding 
conceives  him."  In  other  terms,  once  plunged  in  supersti- 
tion, the  mind  of  the  child  can  never  extricate  itself  from  it. 
We  must  then  wait,  in  the  interest  of  religion  itself,  till  the 
child  have  eufflcient  maturity  of  reason  and  sufficient  power 
of  thought  to  seize  in  its  truth,  divested  of  every  veil  of 
sense,  the  idea  of  Grod,  whose  existence  is  announced  to  him 
for  the  first  time. 
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It  is  diflQcult  to  justify  BousBeau.  First,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  child,  if  he  has  reached  his  eighteenth  year  in 
ignorance  of  Glod,  may  find  it  wholly  natural  to  be  ignorant 
of  him  stilt,  and  that  he  reason  and  dispute  at  random  with 
hie  teacher,  and  that  he  doubt  instead  of  believe?  And  if 
ho  allows  himself  to  be  convinced,  is  it  not  at  least  evident 
that  the  religious  idea,  tardily  incnlcated,  will  have  no  pro- 
found hold  on  his  mind?  On  the  other  hand,  will  the  child, 
with  his  instinctive  curiosity,  wait  till  hie  eighteenth  year  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  universe?  Will  he  not  form  the 
notion  of  a  God  in  his  own  way? 

"  One  might  have  read,  a  few  years  ago,"  says  YiUemaiu, 
"  the  account,  or  rather  the  psychological  confession,  of  a 
writer  (Sentenia) ,  a  German  philosopher,  whom  his  father 
had  submitted  to  the  experiment  advised  by  the  author  of 
Emile.  Left  alone  by  the  loss  of  a  tenderly  loved  wife,  this 
father,  a  learned  and  thoughtful  man,  had  taken  his  infant 
eon  to  a  retired  place  in  the  country  ;  and  not  allowing  bim 
communication  with  any  one,  he  bad  cultivated  the  child's 
intelligence  through  the  sight  of  the  natural  objects  placed 
near  him,  ahd  by  the  study  of  the  languages,  almost  without 
books,  and  iu  carefully  concealing  from  him  all  idea  of  God. 
The  child  had  reached  his  tenth  year  without  having  either 
read  or  heard  that  great  name.  But  theo  his  mind  found 
what  had  been  denied  it.  The  sun  which  he  saw  rise  each 
morning  seemed  the  all-powerfhl  benefactor  of  whom  he  felt 
the  need.  He  soon  formed  the  habit  of  going  at  dawn  to  the 
garden  to  pay  hom^e  to  that  god  that  he  had  made  for 
himself.  Hia  father  surprised  him  one  day,  and  showed  him 
his  error  by  teaching  him  that  all  the  fixed  stars  are  so  many 
suns  distributed  in  space.  But  such  was  then  the  disap- 
pointment and  the  grief  of  the  child  deprived  of  his  worsh>D, 
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that  the  father,  overcome,  acknowledged  to  him  that  there 
was  a  God,  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.") 

333.  The  Savoyard  Vicar's  PROFESstON  of  FAire.  — 
Bousseau  has  at  least  attempted  to  retrieve,  by  stately  lan- 
guage and  an  impassioned  demonstration  of  the  existeoce  of 
God,  the  delay  which  he  has  spontaneonely  imposed  on  his 
pupil. 

The  Savoyard  Vicar's  Profession  of  Faith  is  an  eloquent 
catechism  on  natural  religion,  and  the  honest  expression  of  a 
sincere  and  profound  deism.  The  religion  of  nature  is  evi- 
dently the  only  one  which,  in  Rousseau's  system,  can  be 
taught,  and  ought  to  be  taught,  to  the  child,  since  the  child  is 
exactly  the  pupil  of  nature.  If  Emile  wishes  to  go  beyond 
ttiis,  if  he  needs  a  positive  religion,  this  shall  be  for  himself 
to  choose. 

334.  Sophie  AND  THE  Education  of  Women. — The  weak- 
est part  of  the  Emile  is  that  which  treats  of  the  education  of 
woman.  This  is  not  merely  because  Rousseau,  with  his 
decided  leaning  towards  the  romautic,  leads  £mile  and  his 
companion  into  odd  and  extraordinary  adventures,  but  it  is 
especially  because  he  misconceives  the  proper  dignity  of 
woman.  Sophie,  the  perfect  woman,  has  been  educated  only 
to  complete  the  happiness  of  £mile.  Her  education  is  wholly 
relative  to  her  destiny  as  a  wife. 

"  The  whole  education  of  women  should  be  relative  to  men  ; 
to  please  them,  to  be  useful  to  them,  to  make  themselves 
honored  and  loved  by  tiiem,  to  educate  the  young,  to  care  for 
the  older,  to  advise  them,  to  console  them,  to  make  life  agree- 
able and  sweet  to  them,  —  these  ai-e  the  duties  of  women  in 
every  age." 

>  BeportoI'miein^DOD  the  work  ottlM  Fire  Glrard  (1344). 
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"Sophie,"  says  Gr4ard,  "basbut  virtues  of  the  second 
order,  virtues  of  conjugal  education."  It  has  been  said  ftmt 
marriage  is  a  second  birth  for  man,  that  he  rises  or  falU 
according  to  the  choice  which  he  makes.  For  woman,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Rousseau,  it  is  the  true  advent  into 
life.  According  to  the  expressive  formula  of  Michelet,  who, 
in  a  sentence,  bos  given  a  marvellons  summary  of  the  doc- 
trine, but  in  attaching  to  it  a  sense  which  poetizes  it,  "  the 
husband  creates  the  wife."  Sophie,  up  to  the  day  of  her 
marriage,  did  not  exist.  She  had  learned  nothing  and  read 
nothing  "  except  a  Bartme  and  a  Tilhaaque  which  liave 
chanced  to  fall  into  her  hands."  She  has  been  definitely 
admonished,  "that  were  men  sensible,  every  lettered  girl 
wilt  i-emain  a  girl."  It  is  Smile  alone  who  is  to  instruct  her, 
and  he  will  instruct  her  and  mould  ber  into  his  own  ideal, 
and  in  conformity  to  his  individual  interest. 

While  it  was  onlj-  in  his  youth  that  he  received  the  first 
principles  of  the  religious  feeling,  Sophie  must  be  penetrated 
with  it  from  infancy,  in  order  that  she  may  early  form  the 
habit  of  submission.  He  commands  and  she  obeys,  the  firat 
duty  of  the  wife  being  meekness.  If,  during  her  youth,  she 
has  iVecly  attended  banquets,  amusements,  balls,  the  theatre, 
it  is  not  so  much  to  be  initiated  into  the  vain  pleasures  of 
the  world,  under  the  tutelage  of  a  vigilant  mother,  as  to  be- 
long, once  married,  more  fully  to  her  home  and  to  her 
husband.  She  is  nothing  except  as  she  is  by  his  side,  or  aa 
dependent  on  him,  or  as  acting  through  him.  Strange  and 
brutal  paradox,  which  Rousseau,  it  is  true,  corrects  and 
repairs  in  detail,  at  every  moment  by  the  most  happy  and 
charming  inconsistencies." 

Sophie,  briefly,  is  an  incomplete  person  whom  Rousseau  ia 
not  careful  enough  to  educate  for  herself. 

In  her  subordinate  and  inferior  position,  the  cares  of  the 
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household  occupy  the  largest  place.  She  cuts  and  outkes 
her  own  dresses  :  — 

"  What  Sophie  knows  best,  and  what  was  taught  her  with 
moet  care,  is  the  work  of  her  sex.  There  is  do  needle-work 
which  she  does  not  know  how  to  make." 

It  is  not  forbidden  her,  but  is  even  recommended  that  she 
introduce  a.  certain  coquetry  into  her  employments  :  — 

"  The  work  she  loves  the  best  is  lace-making,  because 
there  is  no  other  that  gives  her  a  more  agreeable  attitude, 
and  in  which  the  flngers  are  used  with  more  grace  and 
deftness." 

She  carries  daintiness  a  little  too  far :  — 

"  She  does  not  love  cooking ;  its  details  have  some  disgust 
for  her.  She  would  sooner  let  the  whole  dinner  go  into  the 
fire  than  to  soil  her  cuffs." 

Truly  this  is  fine  housewifery !  We  feel  that  we  have  here 
to  do  with  a  character  in  a  romance  who  has  no  need  to  dine. 
Bophie  would  not  have  been  well  received  at  Saint  Cyr,  where 
Madame  de  Maintenon  so  severely  scolded  the  girls  who  were 
too  fastidious,  "  fearing  smoke,  dust,  and  dis^reeable  odors, 
even  to  making  complaints  and  grimaces  on  their  account  as 
though  all  were  lost." 

335.  General  Concldsion.  —  In  order  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  Emile,  it  is  necessary  to  put  aside  the  impressions 
lefl  by  the  reading  of  the  last  pages.  We  must  consider  as 
a  whole,  and  without  taking  <letails  into  account,  that  work, 
which,  notwithstanding  all,  is  very  admirable  and  profound. 
It  is  injured  by  analysis.  To  esteem  the  Emile  at  its  real 
worth,  it  must  be  read  entire.  In  reading  it,  in  fact,  we  are 
warmed  by  contact  with  the  passion  which  Rousseau  puts  into 
whatever  he  writes.  We  pardon  his  errors  and  chimeras  by 
reason  of  the  grand  sentiments  and  the  grand  truths  which 
we  meet  at  every  step.     We  must  also  take  into  account  the 
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time  when  Bousseau  lived,  and  tbe  conditions  under  which  he 
wrote.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  had  it  been  written  thirty 
years  later,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Bevolution,  for  a  people  who 
were  free,  or  who  desired  to  be  free,  the  EtnUe  would  have 
been  wholly  difFcreut  from  what  it  is.  Had  he  been  working 
for  a  republican  society,  or  for  a  society  that  wished  to  become 
such,  Rousseau  would  not  have  thrown  himself,  out  of 
hatred  for  the  reality,  into  the  absurdities  of  an  over-spe- 
cialized and  exceptional  education.  We  can  judge  of  what 
he  would  have  done  as  legislator  of  publio  inatruction  in  the 
timeof  the  Revolution,  by  what  he  wrote  in  his  Considerations 
on  the  Oovemment  of  Poland :  — 

"  National  edacation  belongs  only  to  people  who  are 
fVee.  ...  It  is  education  which  is  to  give  to  men  the  national 
mould,  and  so  to  direct  their  opinions  and  their  tastes  that 
they  will  become  patriots  by  inclination,  by  passion,  and  by 
necessity"  (we  would  only  add,  by  duty).  "A  child,  in 
opening  his  eyes,  ought  to  see  his  country  and  nothing  but 
his  country.  Every  true  republican,  along  with  his  mother's 
milk,  will  imbibe  love  of  country,  that  is,  of  law  and  liberty. 
This  love  constitutes  his  whole  existence.  He  sees  but  his 
country,  he  lives  but  for  her.  So  soon  as  he  is  alone,  he  is 
nothing ;  so  soon  as  there  is  no  more  of  country,  he  is  no 
more.  .  .  .  While  learning  to  read,  I  would  have  a  child  of 
Poland  read  what  relates  to  his  country ;  at  the  age  of  ten,  I 
would  have  him  know  all  its  productions  ;  at  twelve,  all  its 
provinces,  all  its  roads,  all  its  cities ;  at  fifteen,  the  whole  of 
its  history  ;  and  at  sixteen,  all  its  laws  ;  and  there  shoold  not 
be  in  all  Poland  a  notable  deed  or  an  illustrious  man,  of  which 
his  memory  and  his  heart  were  not  full." 

336.  Influence  op  the  Ehile.  —  That  which  proves 
better  than  any  commentary  can  the  high  standing  of  the 
EmUe,  is  the  success  which  it  has  obtained,  the  influence 
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which  it  has  exerted,  both  Id  France  and  abroad,  and  the 
durable  reaown  attested  by  so  many  works  designed,  either 
to  contradict  it,  to  correct  it,  or  to  approve  it  and  to  dis- 
aemiuate  its  doctrines.  During  the  twenty-flve  years  that 
followed  the  pablication  of  the  Emile,  there  appeared  in  the 
,  French  language  twice  as  many  books  on  education  as  dur- 
ing the  first  sixty  years  of  the  centuiy.  Ronsseau,  besides 
all  that  he  said  personally  which  was  just  and  new,  had  the 
merit  of  stimulating  minds  and  of  preparing  through  his 
impulsion  the  rich  educational  harvest  of  this  last  one  hun- 
dred years. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  suffices  to  read  this  judgment 
of  Kant :  — 

"  The  first  impression  which  a  reader  who  does  not  read 
for  vanity  or  for  killing  time  derives  from  the  writings  of 
Rousseau,  is  that  this  writer  unites  to  an  admirable  penetra- 
tion of  genius  a  noble  inspiration  and  a  soul  full  of  sensi- 
bility, such  as  has  never  been  met  with  in  any  other  writer, 
in  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  country.  The  impression 
which  immediately  follows  this,  is  that  of  astonishment 
caused  by  the  extraordinary  and  paradoxical  thoughts  which 
he  develops.  ...  I  ought  to  read  and  re-read  Rousseau, 
till  the  beauty  of  his  style  no  more  affects  mc.  It  is  only 
then  that  I  can  adjust  my  reason  to  judge  of  him." 

[337.  Analytical  Scmhart.  —  1.  The  study  of  the  EmUe 
exhibits,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  contrast  between  the 
respective  agencies  of  art  and  nature  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  also  the  power  of  sentiment  as  a  motor  to  ideas. 

2.  What  Monsieur  Compayrfi  has  happily  called  Rous- 
seau's "  misuse  of  the  principle  of  nature"  marks  a  recoil 
against  the-  artjflcial  and  fictitious  state  of  society  and  opinion 
in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  politics,  in  religion, 
and  in  philosophy,  there  was  the  dommation  of  authority,  and 
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but  a  small  mai^in  was  left  for  tbe  exercise  of  freedom, 
versatilitj,  and  iadividuat  initiative ;  while  education  waa 
adminiBtcred  rather  as  a  pFocese  of  manufacture,  thaa  of 
regulated  grontb. 

3.  The  conception  that  the  child,  by  his  very  constitutioD, 
is  predetfirmined,  like  plants  and  animals,  to  a  progressive 
development  quite  independent  of  artificial  aid,  easily  degen- 
eratfiS  into  the  hypothesis  that  the  typical  education  is  a 
process  of  spontaneous  growth. 

4.  The  error  in  this  hypothesis  is  that  of  exaggeration  or 
of  disproportion.  Education  is  neither  a  work  of  nature 
alone,  nor  of  art  alone,  but  is  a  natural  process,  supple- 
mented, controlled,  and  perfected  by  human  art.  What 
education  would  become  when  abandoned  wholly  to  "  nature  " 
may  be  seen  in  the  state  of  a  perfected  fruit  which  has  been 
allowed  to  revert  to  its  primitive  or  natural  condition. 

5.  Man  is  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  the  victim  of  his  environment,  but  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  to  control  his  environment,  almost  to 
re-create  it,  and  so  to  rise  superior  to  it.  This  ability  gives 
rise  to  human  art,  which  is  a  coordinate  factor  with  nature 
in  the  work  of  education. 

6.  This  convenient  fiction  of  "Nature,"  conceived  as  an 
infallible  and  incomparable  guide  in  education,  has  intro- 
duced countless  errors  into  educational  theory  ;  and  Miss  E.  B, 
Sill  is  amply  justified  in  saying  that  "  probably  nine-tenths 
of  the  popular  sophistries  on  the  subject  of  education,  would 
be  cleared  away  by  clarifying  the  word  Nature."' 

7.  In  spite  of  its  paradoxes,  its  exaggerations,  its  over- 
wrought sentiment,  and  florid  declamation,  the  Emile,  in  its 
general  spirit,  is  a  work  of  incomparable  power  and  of  per- 
ennial value.] 

1  Atlantic  Monthly,  Februar;,  18S3,  p.  ITI. 
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THB  PHILOSOPHEatS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.^ 
CONDILLAO,  DIDBBOT,  HBLVBTIU8,  AND  KAJIT. 
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338.  Thb  Pbilosofhebs  of  the  Eiohteentb  Centdrt. — 
If  there  has  been  considerable  pix^ees  made  in  education  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  i8  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  efforts 
of  the  philoBophera  of  that  age.  It  is  no  longer  alone  the 
men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  tlie  schools  that  arc  pre- 
occupied with  education ;  but  nearly  all  the  illustrious 
thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  discusBed  tliese  great 
questions  with  more  or  less  thoroughness.  The  subject  is 
far  from  being  exhausted  by  the  study  of  Rousseau.  Besides 
the  educational  current  set  in  movement  by  the  Emile,  the 
other  philosophers  of  that  period,  in  theur  isolated  and  inde- 
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pendent  marcb,  left  original  routes  which  it  remains  to  fol- 
low. From  out  their  errors  and  conceptions  of  systems  there 
emerge  some  new  outlooks  and  some  definite  truths. 

339.  CONIHI.I.AC  (1715-1780).  —  An  acute  and  ingenious 
psychologist,  a  competitor  and  rival  of  Locke  in  philosophy, 
Condillac  is  far  from  having  the  same  anthoritj'  in  matters 
pertaining  to  education  ;  but  still  there  is  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  reading  of  his  Course  of  Study,  which  includes  not 
less  than  thirteen  volumes.  This  important  work  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lessons  which  he  had  composed  for  the  education 
of  the  infant  Ferdinand,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
heir  of  tbe  dukedom  of  Parma,  whose  preceptor  be  became 
In  1757. 

840.  Abusk  or  the  Philosophic  Sphut.  — It  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  philosophical  spirit  is 
entering  more  and  more  largely  into  the  theories  of  educa- 
tion, and  there  would  be  only  words  of  commendation  for 
Condillac  had  he  restricted  himself  to  this  excellent  declara- 
tion, that  pedagogy  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  deduction  from 
psycholt^.  But  be  does  not  stop  there,  but  with  an  indis- 
cretion that  is  to  be  regretted,  he  arbitrarily  transports  into 
education  certain  philosophical  principles  which  it  is  not 
proper  to  apply  to  the  art  of  educating  men,  whatever  may 
be  their  theoretical  truth  ;  thus  Condillac,  having  established 
the  natural  order  of  the  development  of  the  sciences  and  the 
arts  in  the  history  of  humanity,  presumes  to  impose  the  same 
law  of  progress  upon  the  child. 

"  The  method  which  I  have  followed  does  not  resemble  the 
usual  manner  of  teaching ;  but  it  is  the  very  way  in  which 
men  were  led  to  create  the  arts  and  the  sciences," ' 

a  grammaire,  In  the  (Buvrtt  eomplHa  at 
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III  other  termB,  the  child  must  do  over  again,  on  bie  own 
account,  "  that  which  the  race  has  done."  He  must  be  com- 
pelled to  follow,  Btep  by  step,  in  its  long  gropings,  the  alow 
prt^ees  made  by  the  race.' 

There  is,  doubtleas,  an  element  of  truth  in  the  error  of 
Condillac.  Tlie  sciences  and  the  arts  began  with  the  obser- 
vation of  particulars,  and  thence  slowly  rose  to  general  prin- 
ciples i  and  to-day  no  one  thinks  of  denying  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner  in  education,  so  far  as  this  is 
possible.  It  ia  well  at  the  first  to  present  facts  to  the  child, 
and  to  lead  him  step  by  step,  from  observation  to  observation, 
to  the  law  which  governs  them  and  includes  them  ;  but  there  is 
a  wide  distance  between  the  discreet  use  of  the  inductive  and 
experimental  method,  and  the  exaggerations  of  Condillac. 
No  one  should  seriously  think  of  absolutely  suppressing  the 
Bynthetic  method  of  exposition,  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  work  accomplished  through  the  centuries,  teaches  at  the 
outset  the  truths  that  have  been  already  acquired.  It  would 
be  absnrd  to  compel  the  child  painfully  to  recommence  the 
toil  of  the  race,* 


'  Ibis  Is  &Iso  the  main  principle  in  Mr.  Spencer's  eduoationsl  philosophy. 
"  The  education  of  the  child  moBt  accord  bolh  Id  mode  and  arrangament 
with  tbe  education  of  m&nkind  as  considered  historically  j  or,  in  other 
woida,  the  geoesls  of  koowledge  in  the  individual  must  follow  the  same 
conrse  as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  In  tbe  race."  —  Edticalion,  p.  122.  (P.) 

*  The  general  Uw  of  haman  progress  is  tnherilance  luppltmented  fry 
bvUoidual  aequUUion.  Using  the  symbols  i  (inheritance)  and  a  (acqni- 
■Itioa),  the  progress  of  the  race  From  its  origin  upwards,  through  successive 
genBTatlona.maybeeihlbitedbythiBBerias:  i;  (  +  a;  f  (2a)  +  a;  f  (3ci) +  a; 
Hia)+a.  It  the  factor  of  inheritance  could  be  eliminated,  as  Condillac 
and  Spencer  recommend,  the  series  would  take  this  (onn:  a' ;  a"  ;  a"'; 
a^  ;  aJ  :  the  BuccessiTS  increments  in  acquisition  beinR  due  to  succesaivo 
increments  in  power  gained  through  heredity.  But,  hairplly,  the  law  of  in- 
heritance cannot  be  abn^ated.  and  so  philosophers  write  books  in  order  to 
•ave  succeeding  generaUons  from  the  fat«  of  Sisyphus.  (P.) 
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Graver  still,  Condillac,  led  astray  by  hU  love  for  pbiloBO- 
pliiztng,  presumes  to  initiate  the  cLild,  from  tlie  very  begin- 
ning of  Ills  studies,  into  psychological  analysis. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  Qi{^ke  the  child  acquainted 
with  the  faculties  of  bis  souli  and  to  make  bim  feel  the  need 
of  making  use  of  them." 

In  other  t«nnS|  the  analysis  of  the  soul  shall  be  the  first 
object  proposed  to  the  reflection  of  the  child.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  make  him  attentive,  but  to  teach  him  what 
attention  is. 

How  can  one  seriously  think  of  making  of  the  child  a  little 
psychologist,  and  of  choosing  as  the  first  element  of  his  edu- 
cation the  very  science  that  is  the  moat  difficult  of  aU,  the 
one  which  can  be  but  the  coronation  of  hie  studies? 

341.  McsT  WE  REASON  WITH  CHILDREN? — Roussean  had 
sharply  criticised  the  famous  maxim  of  Locke  :  "We  must 
reason  with  children."  Condillac  tries  to  restore  it  to  credit, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  invokes  the  pretended  demonstra- 
tions of  a  superficial  and  inexact  psychology. 

"It  has  been  proved,"  he  says,  "that  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  begins  as  soon  an  the  senses  commence  to  de- 
velop ;  and  we  have  the  early  use  of  our  senses  only  because 
we  early  begau  to  reason."  Strange  assertions,  which  are 
disproved  by  the  most  elementary  observation  of  the  facta  in 
the  case.  Condillac  here  allows  himself  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  his  sensational  psychology,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
eSace  the  peculiar  character  of  the  different  intellectual 
faculties,  to  derive  them  all  from  the  senses,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  suppress  the  distance  which  separates  a  simple 
sensation  from  the  subtile,  reflective,  and  abstract  procesB 
which  is  called  reasoning.  It  cannot  be  admitted  for  a 
single  instant  that  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are,  as 
he  says,  "the  same  in  the  child  as  in  the  mature  man." 


.,t^iO( 
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There  is,  doabtlees,  in  the  child  a  beginning  of  reasoning,  a 
sort  of  instinctii^  logic ;  but  this  infantile  reasoning  can  be 
applied  only  to  familiar  objects,  such  as  are  Bensible  and 
concrete.  It  were  absurd  to  employ  it  on  general  and  ab- 
stract ideas. 

342,  TBXLnnsAsr  Lessons. — We  shall  quote,  without 
comment,  the  Brst  sabjects  of  instruction  which,  under  the 
title  of  Lemons  pr&iminairea,  Condillac  proposes  to  his 
pupil:  1.  the  nature  of  ideas;  2.  the  operations  of  the 
soul ;  3.  the  habits ;  4.  the  difference  between  the  soul  and 
the  bod; ;  5.  the  knowledge  of  Grod. 

How  are  we  to  conceive  that  Condillac  had  the  pretension 
to  place  these  high  philosophical  speculations  within  the 
reach  of  a  child  of  seven  years  who  has  not  yet  studied  the 
grammar  of  his  native  language !  How  much  better  some 
fables  or  historical  narratives  would  answer  his  purpose  1 

But  Condillac  does  not  stop  there.  When  his  pupil  has  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  soul,  when 
he  has  comprehended  the  genesis  of  ideas ;  in  a  word,  when, 
towards  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  he  is  as  profioient  in  philos- 
ophy as  his  master,  and  almost  as  capable  of  writing  the 
Treatise  on  Sensations,  what  do  you  think  be  is  invited  to 
study?  Something  which  very  much  resembles  the  philoso- 
phy of  history :  — 

"After  having  made  him  reflect  on  his  own  infancy,  I 
thought  that  the  infancy  of  the  world  would  be  the  roost 
interesting  subject  for  him,  and  the  easiest  to  study." 

843.  The  Art  of  Thinkinq.  —  It  is  only  when  he  judges 
that  the  mind  of  his  pupil  is  sufflcienlly  prepared  by  psycho- 
logical analysis  and  by  general  reflections  on  the  prt^ess 
of  humanity,  that  Condillac  decides  to  have  him  enter  upon 
the  ordinary  ooorse  of  study.     Here  the  spirit  of  system  dis- 
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appears,  and  gives  place  to  more  judicious  and  more  practi- 
cal ideas.  Thus  Coudillac  thinks  that  "  the  ctudy  of  gram- 
mar would  be  more  wearisome  than  useful  if  it  come  too 
early."  Would  that  he  had  applied  this  principle  to  psychol- 
ogy !  Before  studying  griimmar,  then,  Condillac'a  pupil  reads 
the  poets, —  the  French  poets,  of  course,  —  and  preferably 
the  dramatic  authors,  Raciae  especially,  whom  he  reads  for 
the  twelfth  time.  The  real  knowledge  of  the  language  pre- 
cedes the  abstract  study  of  the  rules.  Condillac  himself 
composed  a  grammar  entitled  the  Art  of  Speaking.  In  this 
he  imitates  the  authors  of  Port  Royal,  "  who,"  he  says, 
"  were  the  first  to  write  elementary  books  on  an  intelligent 
plan."  After  the  Art  of  Speaking  he  calls  the  attention  of 
his  pupil  to  three  other  treatises  in  succession,  —  the  Art  of 
Writing,  or  rhetoric,  liie  Art  of  Reasoning,  or  l<^c,  and  the 
Art  of  Thinking.  We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  these 
works,  which  have  gone  out  of  date,  notwithstanding  the 
value  of  certain  portions  of  them.  The  general  characteris- 
tic of  these  treatises  on  intellectual  education  is  that  the 
author  is  pre-occupied  with  the  relations  of  ideas  more  than 
with  the  exterior  elegancies  of  style,  with  the  development  of 
thought  more  than  with  the  beauties  of  language  :  — 

"Especially  must  the  intelligence  be  nourished,  even  as 
the  body  is  nourished.  We  must  present  to  it  knowledge, 
which  is  the  wholesome  aliment  of  spirit,  opinions  and  errors 
being  aliment  that  is  poisonous.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  intelligence  be  active,  for  the  thought  r'emains  imbecile 
as  long  as,  passive  rather  than  actjve,  it  moves  at  random." 

344.  Other  Pahts  or  thk  Covnat.  of  Study. — It 
seems  that  Condillac  is  in  pursuit  of  but  one  single  purpose, 
—  to  make  of  his  pupil  a  thinking  being.  The  study  of 
Latin  is  postponed  till  the  time  when  tlie  intelligence,  being 
completely  formed,  will  find  in  the  study  of  that  language 
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ODly  the  difficulty  of  learning  worde.  Condillac  has  but 
littie  taste  for  tlie  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  He  rele- 
gates the  study  of  Latm  to  the  second  place,  and  omits 
Greek  entirely.  But  he  accords  a  great  importance  to  his- 
torical studies. 

"  After  having  learned  to  think,  the  Prince  made  the  study 
of  history  his  principal  object  for  six  years."  ' 

Twelve  volumes  of  the  Course  of  Study  have  transmitted 
to  us  Condillac's  lessons  in  history.  In  this  he  does  not  take 
delight,  as  Rollin  does,  in  long  narrations ;  but  he  analyzes, 
multiplies  his  reflections,  and  abridges  facts ;  he  philoso- 
phizes more  than  he  recites  the  facts  of  history. 

845.  Personal  Reflection.  —  What  we  have  said  of  Con- 
dillac's Course  of  Study  suflSces  to  justify  the  judgment 
expressed  of  his  ped^ogy  by  one  of  his  disciples,  G^rando, 
when  he  wrote:  "He  who  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the 
manner  in  which  ideas  are  formed  in  the  human  mind,  had 
bnt  little  skill  in  calling  them  into  being  in  the  intelligence 
of  bia  pupil." 

But  we  would  jndge  our  author  unjustly  if,  after  the  criti- 
cisms  we  have  made  of  him,  we  were  not  to  accord  him  tbe 
praise  he  deserves,  especially  for  having  comprehended,  as  he 
has  done,  the  volne  of  personal  reflection,  and  the  superiority 
of  judgment  over  memory.  A  few  quotations  will  rehabilitate 
the  pedagc^  of  Condillac  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

Above  idl  else  there  must  be  an  exercise  in  personal 
reflection :  — 

"  I  grant  that  the  education  vhich  cultivates  only  the 
memory  may  make  prodigies,  and  that  it  has  done  so ;  but 
these  prodigies  last  only  during  the  time  of  infancy.  .  .  . 
He  who  knows  only  by  heart,  knows  nothing.  ...  He  who 
has  not  learned  to  reflect  has  not  been  instructed,  or,  what  is 
still  worse,  has  been  poorly  instructed." 


/ 
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"  Tme  knowledge  is  in  the  reflection,  which  has  acquired 
it,  much  more  tiian  in  the  memory,  which  holds  it  in  keep- 
ing ;  and  the  tbinge  which  we  are  capable  of  repoveriDg  are 
better  known  than  those  of  which  we  have  a  recollection. 
It  does  not  aufflce,  then,  to  give  a  child  knowledge.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  instruct  himself  b;  seeking  knowledge  on 
hie  own  account,  and  the  essential  point  is  to  guide  him 
properly.  If  he  is  led  in  an  orderly  way,  he  will  acquirs 
exact  ideas,  and  will  seize  their  succession  and  relation. 
Then,  able  to  call  them  up  for  review,  he  will  be  able  to 
compare  them  with  others  that  are  more  remote,  and  to 
make  a  final  choice  of  those  which  he  wishes  to  study. 
Kefiection  can  always  recover  the  things  it  has  known, 
because  it  knows  how  it  originally  fonnd  them ;  but  thb 
memory  does  not  bo  recover  the  things  it  has  learned, 
because  it  does  not  know  how  it  learns." 
This  is  why  Condillac  places  far  above  the  education  w" 
ceive,  the  education  that  we  give  ourselves :  — 
"Henceforth,  Sir,  it  remains  for  you  alone  to  instruct 
yourself.  Perhaps  you  imagine  you  have  finished ;  but  it  b  I 
who  have  finished.    You  are  to  l>^in  anew ! " 

846.  Excessive  Devotion  Criticised.  —  What  beautiful 
lessons  Condillac  also  addresses  to  his  pupil  to  induce  him  to 
enfranchise  himself  from  ecclesiastical  tutelage !  Written 
by  an  abbot,  the  eloquent  page  we  are  about  to  read  proves 
how  l^e  lay  spurit  tended  to  pronounce  itself  iQ  the  eighteenth 
century. 

"You  cannot  be  too  pious.  Sir;  but  if  your  piety  is  not 
enlightened,  yoa  will  so  far  foi^t  your  duties  as  to  be 
engrossed  in  the  little  things  of  devotion.  Because  prayer  is 
necessary,  you  will  think  you  ought  always  to  be  prayiDg, 
not  considering  that  true  devotion  consists  first  of  all  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  your  station  in  life :  it  will  not  be  yoni 
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fault  that  yon  do  not  live  Id  your  heart  as  in  a  cloister. 
Hypocrites  will  swarm  aronnd  you,  the  monks  will  isane 
from  their  cells.  The  prieetB  will  abandon  the  service  of  the 
altar  in  order  to  be  edified  with  the  eight  of  your  holy 
works.  Blind  prince  !  you  will  not  perceive  how  their  eon- 
duct  is  in  contradiction  with  their  language.  You  will  not 
even  observe  that  the  men  who  praise  you  tor  always  being 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  themselves  forget  that  it  is  tlieir  own 
duty  to  be  there.  You  will  unconsciously  take  their  place 
and  leave  to  them  your  own.  You  will  be  continually  at 
prayer,  and  you  wOl  believe  that  you  assure  your  salvation. 
Tbey  will  cease  to  pray,  and  you  will  believe  that  they 
assure  their  salvation.  Strange  contradiction,  which  turns 
aside  ministers  from  the  Church  to  give  bad  ministers  to  the 
State."  1 

847.  DiDEBOT  (1713-1784). — To  him  who  knows  notb- 
ing  of  Diderot  save  his  works  of  imagination,  often  so  licen- 
tious, it  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise-to  see  the  name  of  this 
fkntastic  writer  inscribed  in  the  catal<^ne  of  educators. 
But  this  astonishment  will  disappear  if  we  will  take  the 
trouble  to  recollect  with  what  verBatility  this  mighty  spirit 
could  vary  the  subject  of  his  reflections,  and  pass  trom  the 
gay  to  the  solemn,  and  especially  with  what  ardor,  in  con- 
junction with  D'Alembert,  he  was  the  principal  founder  of 
the  Encydopidie,  and  the  indefatigable  contributor  to  it. 

348.  His  Fsdaoooical  Wokks.  — Bnt  there  is  no  room 
for  donbt.  Diderot  has  written  at  least  two  treatises  that 
belong  to  tlie  history  of  education:  first,  about  1773,  The 
Systematic  JteftUation  of  the  Book  of  Hdvetius  on  Man,  an 
incisive  and  eloquent  criticism  of  the  paradoxes  and  errors 
of  Helvetius ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  about  1776,  a  com- 

1  Qmvrt  d'itudes,  Toma  X.  lotradoctioD. 
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plete  scheme  of  education,  composed  at  the  request  of  Cath- 
erine II.,  under  the  title,  Plan  of  a  University. ^ 

349.  His  Merits  as  an  Educator.  —  Doubtless  Diderot 
did  not  have  sufficient  gravity  of  character  or  sufficiently 
definite  ideas  to  be  a  perfect  educator ;  but,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, the  natural  and  acquii-cd  qualities  of  his  mind 
made  him  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  in  entrusting  him  with  the  organization,  at  least  in 
theory,  of  the  instruction  of  the  Russian  people.  First  of 
all,  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  universal  thinker,  "  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  all  the  sciences  to  know  their  value,  and 
not  Buffloiently  profound  in  any  one  to  give  it  a  preference 
inspired  by  predilection."  Engaged  in  the  scientific  move- 
ment, of  which  the  EncydopMie  was  the  centre,  he  at  the 
same  time  cherished  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  letters.  He 
worshipped  Shakespeare  and  modern  poetry,  but  he  was  not 
less  enamored  of  classical  antiquity,  and  for  several  years, 
he  says,  "he  thought  it  as  mucU  a  religious  duty  to  read  a 
Bong  of  Homer  as  a  good  priest  would  to  recite  his  breviary." 

850.  Kecessitt  OF  Instruction.  —  Diderot,  and  this  is 
to  his  praise,  is  distinguished  from  the  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  especially  from  Rousseau,  by  his  ardent  faith 
in  the  moral  efficacy  of  instruction  :  — 

"Far from  corrupting,"  he  exclaims,  "instruction  sweet- 
ens character,  throws  light  on  duty,  makes  vice  less  gross, 
and  either  chokes  it  or  conceals  it.  .  .  ,  I  dare  assert  that 
purity  of  morals  has  followed  the  progress  of  dress,  from  the 
skin  of  animals  to  fabrics  of  silk." 

Hence  he  decides  on  the  necessity  of  instruction  for  all :  — 

"  From  the  prime  minister  to  the  lowest  peasant,  it  is  good 
for  every  one  to  know  bow  to  read,  write,  and  count." 
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And  he  proposes  to  all  people  tlie  example  of  Germany, 
with  her  stroDgl;  organized  system  of  primary  instruction. 
He  demands  schools  open  to  all  children,  "  schools  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  religion,"  in  which  will  be 
etndied  both  a  moral  and  a  political  catechism.  Attend- 
ance on  these  schools  shall  be  obligatory,  and  to  make  com- 
palBion  possible,  Diderot  demands  gratuity.  He  goes  even 
fkrther,  and  would  have  the  child  fed  at  school,  and  with  his 
books  would  have  him  find  bread. 

351.  The  Conception  OF  Public  lusTRDCTioN.  —  Lilce  all 
who  sincerely  desire  a  strong  organization  of  instruction, 
Diderot  assigns  the  direction  of  it  to  the  State.  His  ideal  of 
a  Ruseian  university  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  French 
University  of  1808.  He  would  have  at  its  head  a  politician, 
a  statesman,  to  whom  should  be  submitted  all  the  affairs  of 
public  instruction.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  entrust  to 
this  general  nkaster  of  the  university  the  duty  of  presiding 
over  the  examinations,  of  appointing  the  presidents  of  col- 
leges, of  excluding  bad  pupils,  and  of  deposing  professors 
and  tators. 

362.  Criticism  of  French  Coi-leges. — Secondary  instruc- 
tion, what  was  then  called  the  Faculty  of  Aria,  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  Diderot's  reflections.  He  criticises  the  traditional 
system  with  extreme  severity,  and  his  charge,  thought  some- 
times unjust,  deserves  to  be  quoted:  — 

"  It  is  in  the  Faculty  of  Arte  that  there  are  still  taught 
to-day,  under  the  name  of  belles-lettres,  two  dead  languages 
which  are  of  use  only  to  a  small  number  of  citizens ;  it  is 
there  that  they  are  studied  for  six  or  seven  years  without 
being  learned ;  under  the  name  of  rhetoric,  the  ari;  of  speak- 
ing is  taught  before  the  art  of  thinking,  and  that  of  speaking 
elegantly  before  having  ideas ;  under  the  name  of  logic,  the 
bead  is  filled  with  the  subtilties  of  Aristotle,  and  of  his  very 
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sublime  aud  very  uselesa  theory  of  the  Byllogism,  and  there 
is  spread  over  a  hundred  obscure  pages  what  might  have  been 
clearly  stated  in  four ;  ander  the  name  of  ethics,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  said,  but  I  know  that  tJiere  is  not  a  word  said 
either  of  the  qualities  of  mind  or  heart ;  under  the  name  of 
metepliyaics,  there  are  discussed  theses  as  trifling  as  they  are 
knotty,  the  first  elements  of  scepticism  and  bigotry,  and  the 
germ  of  the  unfortunate  gift  of  replying  to  everything  ;  under 
the  name  of  physics,  there  is  endless  dispute  about  the  ele- 
ments of  matter  and  the  system  of  the  world ;  but  not  a  word 
on  natural  history,  not  a  word  on  real  chemistry,  very  little 
on  the  movement  and  fall  of  bodies ;  very  few  experiments, 
less  still  of  anatomy,  and  nothing  of  ge<^aphy."  * 

353.  Profosed  Refobiis.  — After  such  a  spirited  criticism, 
it  was  Diderot's  duty  to  propose  earnest  and  radical  reforms  ; 
but  all  of  those  wliich  he  suggests  are  not  equally  com- 
mendable. 

Let  us  first  note  the  idea  revived  in  our  day  by  Augusta 
Comte  and  the  school  of  positivists,  of  a  connection  and  a 
subordination  of  the  sciences,  classified  in  a  certain  order, 
according  as  they  presuppose  the  science  which  has  preceded, 
or  as  they  facilitate  the  study  of  the  science  which  follows, 
and  also  according  to  the  measure  of  their  utility.'  It  is 
according  to  this  last  principle  in  particular,  that  Diderot 
distributes  the  work  of  the  school,  afler  having  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  sciences,  as  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  school,  is  not  their  logical  order : — 

"The  natural  connection  of  one  science  with  the  others 
designates  for  it  a  place,  and  the  principle  of  utility,  more 
or  less  general,  determines  for  it  another  place." 

1  (Euvres,  Tome  m.  p.  409. 

3  For  Comte's  claBsiflcBtlon  of  tlie  Bclfluces,  see  Spencer's  UlustrtOtcm* 
of  Univertal  Progreit,  Chap.  IIL    (P.) 
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But  Diderot  forgets  that  we  must  take  into  account,  not 
alone  tbe  principle  of  utility  in  the  distribution  of  studies, 
but  tliat  the  essential  tiling  of  all  others  is  to  adapt  the  order 
of  stadiea  to  tbe  pn^ress  of  tbe  child  iu  t^e  and  aptitudes. 

364.  Phefekences  FOB  THE  Sciences.  —  Although  equally  ■ 
enamored  of  letters  and  the  sciences,  Diderot  did  not  know 
how  to  hold  a  just  balance  between  a  literary  and  a  scientiflo 
education.  Anticipating  Coudorcet  and  Anguste  Comte,  he 
displaces  the  centre  of  instruction,  and  gives  a  preponderance 
to  the  sciences.  Of  tbe  eight  classes  comprised  in  hia 
Faculty  of  Arts,  the  first  five  are  devoted  to  the  mathematics, 
to  mechanics,  to  astronomy,  to  physics,  and  to  chemistry. 
Grammar  and  the  ancient  languages  are  relegated  to  the  last 
three  years,  which  nearly  correspond  to  what  are  called  in 
our  colleges  the  "  second  "  and  "  rhetoric."  ' 

The  chai^  that  must  be  brought  against  Diderot  in  this 
place,  is  not  merely  that  he  pnts  an  nnreasonable  restriction 
OD  literary  studies,  but  also  that  be  makes  a  bad  distribution 
of  scientific  studies  in  placing  the  matbematjcs  before  physics. 
It  is  useless  for  him  to  assert  that  "  it  is  easier  to  learn 
geometry  than  to  learn  to  read."  He  does  not  convince  us 
of  this.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  begin  by  keeping  the  child's 
attention  on  numerical  abstractions,  by  leaving  his  senses 
unemployed,  by  postponing  so  long  the  study  of  natural 
historj-  and  experimenla!  physics,  those  sciences  expressly 
adapted  to  children,  because,  as  Diderot  himself  expresses 
it,  *'  they  involve  a  continuous  exercise  of  sight,  smell,  taste, 
and  memory." 

To  excuse  Diderot's  error,  it  does  not  suffice  to  state  that 
his  pupil  does  not  enter  tbe  Facnltv  of  Arts  till  his  twelfth 
year.    Till  that  period,  he  will  leai'n  only  reading,  writing, 

I  8m  note,  p.  13L 
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and  orthograpliy.  There  w  ground  for  thiDking  that  these 
first  years  will  be  rather  poorly  employed ;  but  besides  this, 
it  is  evideut  that  even  at  the  age  of  twelve  the  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  mature  to  be  plunged  into  tlie  cold  deductions  of 
mathematics. 

855.  Incomplete  Views  as  to  the  Scope  or  Litebabt 
Studies. — Diderot's  attitude  with  respect  to  classical  studies 
is  a  matter  of  surprise.  On  the  one  hand,  he  postpones  their 
study  till  the  pupil's  nineteenth  and  twentieth  year.  On  the 
other,  with  what  enthusiasm  this  eloquent  scholar  speaks  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  of  Homer ! 

"  Homer  is  the  master  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  what- 
ever merit  I  have,  if  indeed  I  have  any  at  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  attain  to  excellence  in  taste  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  I  early  drew  my  intellectual 
nourishment  fram  Homer,  Vii^il,  Horace,  Terence,  Anacreon, 
Plato,  and  Euripides  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  on  the  other." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  contradiction  of  an  incon- 
sistent and  ungrateful  humanist  who  extols  the  humanitiea 
to  the  skies,  and  at  the  same  time  puts  such  restrictions  on 
the  t«aching  of  them  as  almost  to  annihilate  them?  The 
reason  for  this  is,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  belles-lettres  are 
useful  only  for  the  training  of  orators  and  poets,  hui  are  not 
serviceable  in  the  general  development  of  the  mind.  Conse- 
quently, being  fancy  studies,  so  to  speak,  they  are  fit  only 
for  a  small  minority  of  pupils,  and  hare  no  right  to  the  first 
place  in  a  common  education,  destined  for  men  in  general. 
Diderot  is  not  able  to  discern  what,  in  pedagogy,  is  th^ 
true  title  to  nobility,  —  that  they  are  an  admirable  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  gymnastics,  and  the  surest  and  also  the 
most  convenient  means  of  acquiring  those  qualities  of  just- 
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Dess,  of  precision,  and  of  cleamees,  which  are  needed  b;  all 
conditioDs  of  men,  and  are  applicable  to  all  the  special  em- 
ploymeate  of  life.' 

366.  Opinion  of  Marhontel.  — Diderot  seems  to  reduce 
the  office  of  letters  to  a  study  of  words,  and  to  on  exercise  of 
memory.  He  might  have  learned  a  lesson  from  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  Marmontel,  whose  intellect,  though  less  bril- 
liant, was  sometimes  more  just,  an  advantage  wbich  the 
intelligence  gains  from  early  discipline  in  the  study  of  the 
languages :  — 

"The  choice  and  use  of  words,  !q  translating  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  even  then  some  degree  of  elegance 
in  the  constmction  of  sentences,  began  to  interest  me ;  and 
this  woi^,  wbich  did  not  proceed  without  the  analysis  of  ideas, 
fortified  my  memory.  I  perceived  that  it  was  the  idea  attached 
to  the  word  which  made  it  take  root,  and  reflection  soon  mode 
me  feel  that  the  study  of  the  languages  was  also  the  study  of 
the  art  of  diatjuguishing  shades  of  thought,  of  decomposing  it, 
of  forming  its  texture,  and  of  catching  with  precision  its 
spirit  and  its  relations ;  and  that  along  with  words,  an  equal 
number  of  new  ideas  were  introduced  and  developed  in  the 

>  This  thonght  will  bear  exteDsioD  as  in  the  followlDg  qnotation :  "  The 
reasoning  Chat  I  oppose  starts  fiom  the  low  aod  false  assnmptiDD  that  In- 
BtructioD  serves  onl;  Iot  the  practical  Dse  that  U  made  of  it;  tor  example, 
that  he  who,  b7  hie  Bodal  position,  does  not  make  use  ot  his  Inlellectnnl 
CDltnre,  has  do  need  ot  that  cnltare.  Literature,  from  this  point  ot  vlen, 
is  useful  odI;  to  the  man  of  letters,  science  only  to  the  scieutlst,  good  man- 
tiers  and  Sue  bearing  only  to  men  ot  the  world.  The  poor  man  should  be 
Ignorant,  for  edocatlon  and  knowledge  are  useless  to  him,  Blaspbeioy, 
Gentlemen!  Thecultare  of  the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the  soul  are  dotles 
foreveryman.  They  are  not  simple  ornaments;  they  are  things  as  sacred 
ae  religion"  (Benan,  Famille  et  £taf,  p.  3).  This  U  a  sufflcleat  answer 
to  Hr.  Spencer's  assumption  (Edvcatton,  p.  Ri),  that  the  studies  that  are 
iMHt  for  guidance  are  at  the  some  time  the  best  tor  discipline.  Bee  also 
Dngald  Stewart  (ZJementt,  p.  12).    (F.) 
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heads  of  the  young,'  and  that  in  this  yr&y  the  early  clasBes 
were  a  course  in  elementary  philosophy,  much  more  rich, 
more  extended,  and  of  greater  real  utility  than  we  think, 
when  we  complain  that  in  our  colleges  nothing  is  learned  but 
Latin." ' 

357.  Othek  Novelties  in  Diderot's  Plan.  —  Without 
enteriug  into  the  details  of  the  very  elaborate  organization 
of  Diderot's  Russian  University,  we  shall  call  attention  to 
some  other  noTelties  of  his  system  r  — 

1.  The  division  of  the  classes  into  several  series  of  pai^- 
lel  courses :  first,  the  series  of  scientific  and  literary  coureea  ; 
then,  the  series  of  lectures  devoted  to  religion,  to  ethics,  and 
to  history ;  and  finally,  courses  in  drawing,  music,  etc. 

2.  The  whimsical  idea  of  teachiog  history  in  an  inverted 
order,  so  to  speak,  in  b^iuning  with  the  most  recent  events, 
and  little  by  little  going  back  to  antiquity. 

3.  His  extreme  estimate  of  the  art  of  reading:  "  Let  a 
teacher  of  reading  be  associated  with  a  professor  of  drawing ; 

1  Thlg  thooi^t  throwB  light  on  ■  dictnm  of  current  pedagogy,  "  Flr»^ 
the  Idea,  then  the  term."  It  ahons  that  very  ofteD,  in  actual  experience, 
the  sequence  1b  from  term  to  idea.  The  reladou  between  term  and  idea  is 
the  same  in  kind  an  that  between  sentence  and  thought.  Must  we  then  aay, 
"  First  Uie  thought,  then  the  sentence"  ?  Oi,  "First  the  thought,  then  the 
chapter  or  the  book ' '  ? 

The  disciplinary  vnlne  of  translation  is  also  well  stated.  It  may  be 
donbted  whether  the  schools  furnish  a  better  "intellectual  gymnastic." 
Three  high  intellectual  attainments  are  involved  In  a  real  translation:  1. 
The  separation  of  the  thought  from  the  original  form  of  words;  2.  The 
saiziDg  or  comprehension  of  the  thought  as  a  mental  possession ;  and  3.  The 
embodying  of  the  thought  in  a  new  form.  A  strictly  analogous  proceaSj  of 
almost  equal  value  in  Its  place,  b  that  variety  of  reading  in  which  the 
pnpil  1b  required  to  express  the  thought  of  the  paragraph  fn  hit  ouin  lan- 
guage. This  exercise  involves  the  three  processes  above  stated,  and  may 
be  called  "  the  translation  of  thought  from  one  form  Into  another,  la  the 
game  language."     (P.) 

e  pour  tervir  a  V  i> 
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there  are  so  few  men,  even  the  most  enlightened,  who  know 
how  to  read  well,  a  gift  alwajs  bo  agreeable,  and  often  so 
neccBsary." 

4.  A  special  regard  for  the  study  of  art  and  for  lesthetio 
edacation,  which  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
great  art  critic  who  wrote  the  Scdona. 

5.  A  reform  in  the  s^'stem  of  ushers.^  Diderot  would  i 
have  for  supervising  assistante  in  colleges,  educated  men, 
capable  on  occasion  of  supplying  the  places  of  the  profes- 
sors themselves.  To  attach  them  to  their  duties,  he  requires 
that  some  dignity  be  given  to  their  modest  and  useful  func- 
tions, and  that  the  usher  be  a  sort  of  supernumerary,  or 
'*  professor  in  reversion,"  who  aspires  to  the  chair  of  the  pro- 
fessor, whoee  place  he  supplies  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
be  may  finally  attain. 

858.  HBLVExroa  (1715-1771).  — In  undertaking  the  stody 
of  the  thoughts  of  HelvetJus  on  education,  and  the  rapid 
analysis  of  his  Treatise  on  Man,  we  shall  not  take  leave  of 
Diderot,  for  the  work  of  Helvetius  has  had  the  good  or  the 
bad  fortune  of  being  commented  on  and  criticised  by  his 
illustrious  contemporary.  Thanks  to  the  Syalemaiic  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Helvetius  on  Man,  which  forma  a  charming 
accompaniment  of  pungent  or  vigorous  reflections  to  a  dull 
and  languid  book,  the  reading  of  the  monotonous  treatise  of 
Hetvetius  becomes  easy  and  almost  agreeable. 

359.  The  Treatise  on  Man.  — Under  this  title,  a  little 
long,  De  I'homme,  de  aea  facdtis  inielleduelles  et  de  son  idu- 
eation,  Helvetius  has  composed  a  large  work  which  he  had  in 
contemplation  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  death,  in  1772.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  educatdon 
does  not  directly  occupy  the  author's  attention  except  in  the 
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first  and  the  last  cbapterB  (sections  L  and  X.).  Wiih  this 
exception,  the  vhole  book  is  devoted  to  long  developmeota 
of  the  favorite  maxims  of  his  philosophy :  as  the  intel- 
lectual equality  of  all  men,  and  the  redaction  of  all  the  paa- 
aioDB  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  or  to  platitudes,  such  as 
the  influence  of  laws  on  the  happiness  of  people,  and  the  evils 
which  result  from  ignorance. 

360.  Potency  of  Education.  —  When  he  does  not  fall 
into  platitudes,  Helvetiua  goes  off  into  paradoxes  that  are 
presumptuous  and  systematic.  Hie  habitual  characteristic 
is  pedantry  in  what  is  false.  According  to  him,  for  example, 
education  is  all-powerful ;  it  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  differ' 
ence  between  minds.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  but  an  empty 
capacity,  something  indeterminate,  without  predisposition. 
The  impressions  of  the  senses  are  the  only  elements  of  the 
intelligence ;  so  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  five  senses  are 
the  only  thing  that  is  of  moment;  "llie  senses  are  all  that 
there  is  of  man."  It  is  not  possible  to  push  sensationalism 
further  than  this. 

The  impressions  of  the  senses  are,  then,  the  basis  of 
human  nature,  and  as  these  impressions  vary  with  circum- 
stances, HelvetiuB  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  that  chance  is 
the  great  master  in  the  formation  of  mind  and  character. 
Consequently,  he  nndertakes  to  produce  at  will  men  of 
genius,  or,  at  least,  men  of  talent.  For  this  purpose,  it 
snfHces  to  ascertain,  by  repeated  observations,  the  means 
which  chance  employs  for  making  great  men.  These  means 
once  discovered,  it  remains  only  to  set  them  at  work  artj- 
ficially  and  to  combine  them,  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
effects. 

"  Genius  is  a  product  of  chance.  Rousseau,  like  a  coont- 
less  number  of  illustrious  men,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  chance." 
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361.  Hklvetios  keftjted  bt  Diderot.  —  It  is  easy  to 
reply  to  extravagant  atatementB  of  this  sort.  Had  Helve- 
tius  consulted  teachers  and  parents,  bad  he  observed  himself, 
had  he  simply  reflected  on  his  two  daughters,  so  unequally 
endowed  though  identically  educated,  be  would  doubtless 
have  felt  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  limitations  of 
education ;  he  would  have  comprehended  that  it  cannot  give 
imaginataoQ  to  minds  of  sluggish  temperament,  nor  enthusi- 
asm and  sensibility  to  inert  souls,  and  that  the  most  marvel- 
lously helpful  circumstances  will  not  make  of  a  HelvetiuB  a 
Montesquieu  or  a  Voltaire. 

But  if  it  is  easy  to  refbte  Helvetius,  it  is  imposeible  to 
criticise  him  with  more  brilliancy  and  eloquence  than  Diderot 
has  done.  With  what  perfection  of  reason  he  restores  to 
nature,  to  innate  and  irresistible  inclinations,  tlie  influence 
which  Helvetius  denies  to  them  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter! 

"The  accidents  of  Helvetius,"  he  says,  "are  like  the 
spark  which  sets  on  fire  a  cask  of  wine,  and  which  is  extin- 
gnifihed  in  a  bucket  of  water." 

"  For  thoQsands  of  centuries  the  dew  of  heaven  has  fallen 
on  the  rocks  without  making  tbein  fertile.  The  sown  fields 
await  it  in  order  to  become  productive,  but  it  is  not  the  dew 
that  scatters  the  seed.  Accidents  themselves  no  more  pro- 
duce anything,  than  the  pick  of  the  laborer  who  delves 
in  the  mines  of  Golconda  produces  the  diamond  that  it 
brings  to  the  surface." 

Doubtless  education  has  a  more  radical  effect  than  that 
which  is  attributed  to  it  by  La  Bruy^re  when  be  said  that 
"  it  touches  only  the  surface  of  the  soul."  But  if  it  can  do 
much,  it  cannot  do  all.  It  perfects  if  it  is  good  ;  it  deadens 
and  it  perverts  if  it  is  bad  ;  but  it  can  never  be  a  substitute 
for  lacking  aptitude,  and  can  never  replace  nature. 
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362.  Secttlarized  Instkuction.  —  In  other  parts  of  his 
system  Helvetius  U  in  accord  with  Diderot.  Like  him,  he 
believes  the  necessary  condition  of  prepress  in  edncation  is 
that  it  be  made  secnlar  and  entrusted  to  the  civil  power. 
The  vices  of  education  come  from  the  opposition  of  the  two 
powers,  epiritnal  and  temporal,  that  assume  to  direct  it. 
Between  the  Church  and  the  State  there  is  an  opposition  of 
interests  and  views.  The  State  would  have  t^e  nation 
become  brave,  industrious,  and  enlightened.  The  Church 
demands  a  blind  submission  and  unlknited  credulity.  Hence 
there  is  contradiction  in  pedsgo^cal  precepts,  diversity  in 
the  means  that  are  employed,  and,  consequently,  an  educa- 
tion that  is  hesitating,  that  is  pulled  in  opposite  directioDS, 
that  does  not  know  definitely  where  it  is  going,  that  misses 
its  way,  that  gropes  and  wastes  time. 

But  the  conclusion  of  Helvetius  is  not  as  we  might  expect, 
—  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  matter  of 
instmction  and  edncation,  such  as  recent  laws  have  estab- 
lished in  France.  No;  Helvetius  would  have  the  State 
absorb  the  Church,  and  have  religious  power  and  civil 
power  lodged  in  the  same  hands  and  both  belong  to  those 
who  control  the  government,  —  a  vexations  oonfnaion  that 
would  end  in  the  oppression  of  consciences. 

Helvetius,  whatever  m.ty  be  thought  of  him,  does  not 
deserve  to  claim  our  attention  for  any  length  of  time,  and  we 
cannot  seriously  consider  as  an  authority  in  pedagogy  a  writer 
who,  in  intellectual  as  in  moral  education,  reduces  everything 
to  a  single  principle,  the  development  and  the  satisfaction  of 
physical  sensibility.' 

1  Itls«mattetofsiitprlsathattaaGennaBJ'e(fcipoj(catL(6rorv  tlBVerj 
flrat  French  work  published  !s  the  Traiti  df  F Homme  ol  HeWetios.  Thij 
Is  ^vlng  the  plitce  of  honor  to  what  ia  perhaps  of  the  most  onUuarj  valm 
in  French  pedagogical  literature. 
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S63.  The  Enctclopjedists.  —  The  vast  coUectioD  which, 
under  the  name  Encydop^ie,  sums  up  the  science  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  centar;,  touches  educational 
questions  only  in  passing.  Properly  speaking,  the  Encydo- 
ip&iie  contains  no  system  of  'pedagogy.  The  principal  frag- 
ment is  the  article  Education,  written  by  tJie  grammarian 
and  Latinist  Dumarsais. 

But  this  piece  of  work  is  little  worthy  of  its  author,  and 
little  worthy  in  particular  of  the  Encydopidie.  It  contains 
scarcely  anything  but  vague  and  trite  generalities,  and 
belongs  to  the  category  of  those  articles  for  padding  which 
caused  Voltaire  to  say  :  "  You  accept  articles  worthy  of  the 
Journal  of  Trfivoux."  We  shall  notice,  however,  in  this 
article,  the  importance  accorded  to  the  study  of  physics,  and 
to  the  practice  of  tlie  arts,  even  the  most  common,  and  the 
marked  purpose  to  "  subordinate  "  knowledges  and  studies, 
or  to  distribute  them  in  a  logical,  or  rather  psychological, 
order ;  for  example,  to  cause  the  concrete  always  to  precede 
the  abstract.  But,  after  having  lost  himself  in  considera- 
tions of  but  little  interest  on  the  development  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  in  the  human  soul,  the  author,  who  is  decidedly 
far  below  his  task,  concludes  by  recommending  to  young 
people  '*  the  reading  of  newspapers." 

The  other  pedagogical  articles  of  the  Encydopidie  are 
equally  deficient  in  striking  novelties.  If  the  great  work  of 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot  has  contributed  somethiug  to  the 
progress  of  education,  it  is  less  through  the  iiisufBcient 
efforts  which  it  has  directly  attempted  in  this  direction,  than 
through  the  general  influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  the 
French  mind  in  extolling  the  sciences  in  their  theoretical 
study  as  well  as  in  their  practical  applications,  in  diffusing 
technical  knowledge,  in  glorifying  the  industrial  arts,  and  in 
thus  preparing  for  the  coming  of  a  scientific  and  positira 
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education  in  place  of  an  edncation  escluaively  literarj'  and  of 
pure  form. 

364.  Kant  (1724-1804). —We  know  the  eoDsiderable 
influence  which,  for  a  century,  Kant  hiia  cxerciBed  on  Ihe 
development  of  philosophy.  Since  Descartes,  no  thinker  had 
to  the  same  degree  excited  an  interest  in  the  great  problems 
of  philosophy,  nor  more  vigorously  obliged  the  hnman  reason 
to  render  an  account  of  itself.  It  is  then  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  the  science  of  education  that  a  philosopher  of  this 
order  has  taken  up  the  discussion  of  pedagogical  questions, 
and  has  thrown  upon  them  the  light  of  his  penetrating  criti- 
cism. The  admiration  which  he  felt  for  Rousseau,  his  atten- 
tive and  impassioned  reading  of  the  EmUe,  his  own  reflec- 
tions on  the  monastic  education  which  he  had  received  at  the 
Collegium  Frederlcianum,  a  sort  of  small  seminary  condacted 
by  the  Pietists,  the  experience  which  he  had  had  as  a  precep- 
tor in  several  families  that  entrusted  him  with  their  children, 
and  finally,  above  all  else,  his  profound  studies  on  human 
nature  and  his  exalted  moral  philosophy,  had  given  him  a 
capital  preparation  for  treating  educational  questions.  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  he  several  tiroes 
resumes  the  discussion  of  pedagogical  subjects  with  a  marked 
predilection  for  them,  and  the  notes  of  his  lectures,  collected 
by  one  of  his  colleagues,  formed  the  little  Treatise  on  Peda- 
gogy which  we  are  about  to  analyze.* 

365.  High  Conception  op  Education. — In  the  opinion 
of  Kant,  the  art  of  educating  men,  with  that  of  governing 
them,  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  of  all.  It 
is  by  education  alone  that  humanity  can  be  perfected  and 
regenerated :  — 

'  Bee  the  Fieoch  ti&DBliitloii  nt  tbis  trsict  nt  the  end  ot  the  volume,  pab- 
Ushed  b;  HoDslenr  BarnI,  under  the  title.  £lemealii  mHaphytiqnus  de  la 
doctrine  de  la  oertu.  Paris,  ISfiS.  The  work  of  Kant  app^red  In  Germaa 
tn  ia03. 
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*'  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  hutnan  nataie  will  always  be 
better  and  better  developed  by  education,  and  that  at  last 
there  will  thus  be  given  it  the  form  which  best  befits  it. 

"  To  know  bow  far  the  omnipotence  of  educalioD  can  go, 
it  would  be  oecessary  that  a  being  of  a  superior  order  should 
undertake  the  bringing  up  of  men." 

But  in  order  that  it  may  attain  this  exalted  end,  edacatjon 
must  be  set  free  from  rouUne  and  traditional  methods.  It 
must  bring  up  children,  not  in  view  of  their  saccess  in  the 
present  state  of  human  society,  but  "  in  view  of  a  better  state^ 
possible  in  the  fature,  and  according  to  an  ideal  conception 
of  humanity  and  of  its  complete  destinatioD." 

366.  PsyCBOLOoiCAi.  Optihish.  —  Eant  comes  near 
accepting  the  opinion  of  Rousseau  on  the  original  innocence 
of  man  and  the  perfect  goodness  of  his  natoral  inclina- 
tions ;  — 

"  It  is  said  in  medicine  that  the  physician  Is  but  Hie  ser* 
vant  of  nature.  This  is  true  of  the  moralist.  Ward  oft  the 
bad  influences  from  without,  and  nature  can  be  trusted  to 
find  for  herself  the  best  way." ' 

Thus  Kant  does  not  tire  of  exalting  the  service  which 
BouBseau  had  rendered  ped^ogy,  in  recalling  educators  to 
the  confidence  and  respect  that  are  due  to  calumniated  hnman 
nature.  Let  us  add,  however,  that  the  Glerman  philosopher 
is  not  content  to  repeat  Rousseau.  He  oorrecta  him  in 
affirming  that  man,  at  his  birth,  is  neither  good  nor  evil, 
because  he  is  not  naturally  a  moral  being.  He  does  not  be- 
come such  till  he  raises  Ms  reason  to  the  conception  of  duly 
and  law.  In  other  terms,  in  the  infant  everything  is  in  germ. 
The  infant  is  a  being  in  preparation.  The  future  nlone,  the 
development  which  he  will  receive  ftom  hia  education,  will 
make  him  good  or  bad.     At  the  beginning,  he  baa  but  inde- 

>  Extract  tiom  Eaot's  FragmerM  po$lhutnei. 
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tennlnate  diBpoeitions,  and  evil  will  come,  not  from  a  definite 
inclination  of  nature,  but  solely  from  the  fact  that  we  will 
not  have  kuown  how  to  direct  it,  —  from  the  fact,  according 
to  Kant's  own  expression,  that  we  will  not  have  "  sabjected 
nature  to  roles." 

867.  Respect  fok  the  Libeott  of  the  Chiij).  —  The 
psychological  optimism  of  Kant  inspires  him,  as  it  does 
Rousseau,  with  the  idea  of  a  n^ative  education,  respectfnl 
of  the  liberty  of  the  child :  — 

"  In  general,  it  mnst  be  noted  that  the  earliest  education 
should  be  negative  ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  should  be  added 
to  the  precautions  taken  by  nature,  and  that  the  efEort  should 
be  limited  to  the  preservation  of  her  work.  ...  It  is  well  to 
employ  at  first  but  few  helps,  and  to  leave  children  to  learn 
for  themselves.  Much  of  the  weakness  of  man  is  due,  not 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  taught  him,  but  to  the  fac.t  tjiat 
false  impressions  are  communicated  to  bim." 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  with  Rousseau  that  all 
dependence  with  respect  to  men  is  contrary  to  order,  Kant 
took  great  care  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  pupil.  He  com- 
plains of  parents  who  are  always  talking  about  ■'breaking 
the  wills  of  their  sons."  He  maintains,  not  without  reason, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ofifer  much  i-esistance  to  children, 
if  we  have  not  b^un  by  yielding  too  readily  to  their  caprices, 
and  by  always  responding  to  ttieir  cries.  Nothing  is  more 
harmful  to  them  than  a  discipline  which  is  provoking  and 
degrading.  But,  in  his  zeal  for  human  liberty,  the  theorist 
of  the  autonomy  of  wills  goes  a  little  too  far.  He  feara,  for 
example,  the  tyranny  of  habits.  He  reqnires  that  they  be 
prevented  from  being  formed,  and  that  children  be  accns- 
tomed  to  nothing.  He  might  as  well  demand  the  suppression 
of  all  education,  since  edncation  should  be  bat  the  acquisition 
of  a  body  of  good  habits. 


„t^iO( 
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368.  SroRiEa  Interdicted.  —  In  the  education  of  tbe  in* 
tellectual  faculties  or  talents,  which  he  calls  the  phyrical  cul- 
ture of  the  aoul,  as  diatinguished  from  moral  culture,  which 
is  the  education  of  the  will,  Kant  also  approaches  Rousseau. 
He  proscribes  romances  and  stories.  ' '  Children  hare  an  ex- 
tremely active  imagination  which  has  no  need  of  being  devel- 
oped by  stories."  It  mny  be  said  in  reply,  that  fables  and 
Actions,  at  the  same  time  that  they  develop  the  imagination, 
also  direct  it  and  adorn  it  with  their  own  proper  grace,  and 
may  even  lend  it  moral  support.  Rousseau,  notwithstanding 
the  ardor  of  his  criticisms  on  the  FaMes  of  La  Fontaine,  him- 
self admitted  the  moral  value  of  the  apolc^ae. 

369.  Cdltube  of  the  Faculties.  —  That  which  distin- 
guishes Kant  as  an  educator  is  that  he  is  pre-occupied  with 
the  culture  of  the  faculties  much  more  than  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  He  passes  in  review  the  different  intel- 
lectual .forces,  and  his  reflections  on  each  of  them  might  be 
collected  as  the  elements  of  an  excellent  system  of  educational 
pBycbol(^y.  He  will  criticise,  for  example,  the  abuse  ot 
memory :  — 

"  Men  who  have  nothing  bnt  memory,"  he  says,  "  are  but 
living  lexicons,  and,  as  it  were,  the  pack-horses  of  Parnassus." 

For  the  culture  of  the  understanding,  Eant  proposes  "  nt 
first  to  train  it  passively  to  some  degree,"  by  requiring  of  the 
child  examples  which  illustrate  a  rule,  or,  on  the  contrarj-, 
the  rule  which  applies  to  particular  examples. 

For  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  he  recommends  the  Socratio 
method,  and,  in  general,  for  the  development  of  all  tlie  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind,  he  thinks  that  the  best  way  of  proceeding 
is  to  cause  the  pupil  to  be  active :  — 

"  The  best  way  to  comprehend  is  to  do.  What  we  learn 
the  most  thoroughly  is  what  we  learn  to  some  extent  by 
ourselvee." 
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370.  Different  Kinds  of  FcNisHMENTa.  —  Kant  hae  made 
a  subtile  anal^siB  of  the  different  qualities  with  which  paaish- 
meut  may  be  inveBted.  He  distioguishes  from  physical 
jMtntsAment,  Tnoral  punishment,  which  is  the  better.  It  con- 
aista  lo  humiliating  the  pupil,  iu  greeting  him  coolly,  "in 
encour^Dg  the  disposition  of  the  child  to  be  honored  and 
loved,  that  auxiliary  of  morality."  Physical  punishments 
ought  to  be  employed  with  precaution,  "  to  the  end  that  they 
may  not  entail  servile  dispositiona." 

Aoother  distinction  is  that  of  natural  punishments  and 
artificial  punishments.  The  first  are  preferable  to  the  second, 
because  they  are  the  very  consequences  of  the  faults  which 
have  been  committed;  "indigestion,  for  example,  which  a 
child  brings  on  himself  when  he  eats  too  much."  Another 
advantage  of  natural  punisbmeut,  Kant  Justly  remarks,  "  is 
that  man  submits  to  it  all  his  life." ' 

Finally,  Kant  divides  punlshmenta  into  negative  and  posi- 
tive. The  first  are  to  be  used  for  minor  faults,  and  the 
others  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  punishment  of  conduct  that 
la  absolutely  bad. 

Moreover,  whatever  punishment  may  be  applied,  Kant 
advisea  the  t«acher  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  feeling  malice 
towards  the  pupil :  — 

"The  punishments  we  inflict  while  exhibiting  signs  of 
anger  have  a  wrong  tendency." 

871.  Reliqiods  Education.  —  At  first  view,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  think  that  Kant  has  adopted  the  conclusions 
of  Rousseau,  and  that,  like  him,  he  refuses  to  take  an  early 

1  HoDsienr  Compayr^  seems  M  gire  his  sanction  Us  the  "  Discipline  of 
CoDaeqaences,"  I  think  that  Mr.  Fitch  han  rairectly  dilated  its  llmltntlons 
{LtHuret.  p.  IITI.  Eatit  donbtlesa  borcoweil  the  Idea  frnm  Rnuwie&ii,  who 
employs  it  In  the  goTemment  of  his  imaginary  pupil.  (See  Miss  Worthing* 
ton's  translation  of  the  &mile,  p.  <i6.)  This  doctriDS  is  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  chapter  on  Moral  Education.    (P.) 
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occasioD  to  incalcate  in  the  child's  mind  the  Dotion  of  a 
Supreme  Being: — 

"Religious  ideas  always  suppose  some  system  of  theology. 
Now,  how  are  we  to  teach  theology  to  the  young,  who,  far 
trom  knowing  the  world,  do  not  yet  know  themselves?  How 
shall  the  young  who  do  not  yet  know  what  dutj-  is,  be  in  a 
condition  to  comprehend  an  immediate  duty  towards  God?" 

To  apeak  of  religion  to  a  yonng  man,  it  would  then  be  lineal 
to  wait  till  he  is  in  a  condition  to  form  a  clear  and  fixed  con- 
cepUon  of  the  natnre  of  God.  But  it  in  impossible  to  do 
this,  says  Kant,  because  the  young  man  lives  in  a  sociely 
where  he  hears  the  name  of  the  Divinity  spoken  at  each 
moment,  and  where  he  takes  part  in  continual  observances 
of  piety.  It  is  better,  then,  to  teach  him  at  an  early  hour 
true  religious  notious,  for  fear  that  he  may  borrow  from 
other  men  notions  that  are  superstitioua  and  false.  In 
reality,  Kant  dissents  from  Rousseau  only  becauBe,  re-estab- 
lishing the  conditions  of  real  life,  he  restores  ^mile  to  societj-, 
no  longer  keeping  him  in  a  fancied  state  of  isolation.  What  a 
broad  and  noble  way,  moreover,  of  conceiving  religious  edu- 
cation I  The  best  way  of  making  clear  to  the  mind  of 
children  ihe  idea  of  God,  is,  according  to  Kant,  to  seek  an 
anal<^  in  the  idea  of  a  human  father.  It  is  necessary, 
moreover,  that  the  conception  of  duty  precede  the  conception 
of  God ;  that  morality  precede,  and  that  theology  follow. 
Without  morality,  religion  is  but  snperstitiou ;  withont 
morality,  the  pretended  religious  man  Ib  but  a  courtier,  a 
suitor  for  divine  favor. 

372.  Moral  Catechism.  —  Those  who  know  to  what  a 
height  Eant  could  raise  the  theory  of  morality,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  importance  which  he  ascribes  to  the  teaching 
of  morals. 

"  Our  Bobools,"  he  says,  "  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
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one  thing  which,  however,  would  be  ver;  useful  for  traiuing 
children  in  probity,  —  I  mean  a  catechiBm  on  duty.  It  should 
contain,  in  a  popular  form,  caaes  concerning  the  conduct  to 
be  observed  in  ordinary  life,  and  which  would  always  naturally 
raise  this  question  :  Is  this  right  or  not?  " 

He  bad  begun  to  write  a  book  of  tbis  kind  under  the  title 
Moral  Catechiam ; '  and  he  would  have  desired  that  an  hour 
a  day  of  school  time  be  given  to  ite  study,  "  in  order  to 
teach  pupils  to  know  and  to  learn  by  heart  their  dnty  to  men, 
—  that  power  of  God  on  the  earth."  The  child,  he  says 
again,  would  there  learu  to  substitute  the  fear  of  his  own 
conscience  for  that  of  men  and  divine  punishment,  inward 
dignity  for  the  opinion  of  others,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
acljons  for  the  apparent  value  of  words,  and,  finally,  a  serene 
and  cheerful  piety  for  a  sad  and  gloomy  devotion. 

[373.  Anaiyticai,  SmnfABT.  —  1.  This  stud;  exhibits  the 
influence  of  philosophical  systems  on  education.  New  con- 
ceptions of  human  destiny,  new  theories  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  human  nature,  or  a  new  hypothesis  concerning 
man's  place  in  nature,  determine  corresponding  changes  in 
educational  theory. 

2.  Perhaps  the  broadest  generalization  yet  reached  in 
educational  theory  is  the  assumption  made  by  Condillac, 
that  the  education  of  each  individual  should  be  a  repetition 
of  civilization  t»  petto.  With  Mr.  Spencer  this  hypothesis 
■becomes  a  law, 

3.  In  theory,  the  secularization  of  education  has  begun. 
The  Church  is  to  lose  one  of  its  historical  prerogatives,  and 
the  modern  State  is  to  become  an  educator. 

1  HelvetlDs,  bat  poorly  qaallfied  ioT  t«ftehiiif:  moral  qoestloiis,  luul  hmd 
tha  Idea  ot  b  Cattekitme  de  probiU.  Saint  Lambert  published.  In  ITW,  ■ 
CoMcAifme  unirerwl. 
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i.  Helvetius  tjpifles  what  may  be  called  the  plastic  theory 
in  edacatioQ,  or  the  conception  that  the  teacher,  if  wise 
eaongh,  may  ignore  all  differences  in  natural  endowment. 
This  makes  man  the  victim  of  his  environment.  The  truth 
evidently  is  that  man  is  the  only  creature  which  can  bend 
circumstances  to  his  will ;  and  he  has  such  an  endowment  of 
power  in  this  direction  that  he  can  virtually  recreate  his  en- 
vironment and  thos  rise  Buperior  to  it.  And  farther  than 
this,  there  are  innate  differences  in  endowment  that  will  per- 
sist in  spite  of  all  that  education  can  do. 

5.  The  culture  value  of  literary  studies  is  Justly  exhibited 
in  the  qnotation  from  Marmontel,  and  in  particular  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  translation. 

6.  Education  for  training,  diocipline,  or  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  education  whose  chief  aim  is  to  impart 
-knowledge,  receives  definite  recognition  from  Kant.] 
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374.  JK8DIT8  AND  Pakuahentakiaks.  — Of  ttie  edccatorB 
of  the  eighteenth  century  of  whom  we  h&ve  been  epeaking 
up  to  the  present  time,  no  one  has  been  called  to  exercise  an 
immediate  and  direct  action  on  the  destinies  of  public  edu- 
cation ;  no  one  of  them  had  the  power  to  apply  the  doctrines 
which  were  so  dear  to  him  to  college  education ;  so  that,  so 
far,  we  have  studied  the  theory  and  not  Uie  pnkctice  of  edu- 
cation in  the  eighteenth  centaiy. 

On  the  contrary,  the  memlKrs  of  fbd  French  Parliaments, 
after  having  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  king  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  made  memorable  efforts,  fVom  1762  np 
to  the  eve  of  the  EeTolutJon,  to  snpply  the  places  of  tbi^ 
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teachers  whom  they  had  driven  awaj,  to  correct  the  faults 
of  the  ancient  edncation,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  idea, 
cherished  by  the  most  of  the  great  spirits  of  that  time,  of  a 
natioaal  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  civil  society. 
They  were  the  practical  organizers  of  instmction ;  they  pre- 
pared the  foundation  of  the  French  University  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  they  resumed)  not  without  lustre,  the 
straggle  too  often  interrupted,  which  the  Janseoists  had 
sustained  against  the  Jesuits. 

S75.  ExpiTLaioN  OF  THE  JESDirs  (1764). — The  causes  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  were  doubtless  complex,  and, 
above  all  else,  political.  In  attacking  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
the  ParliamentB  desired  especially  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  State,  compromised  by  a  powerful  society  which  tended 
to  dominate  all  Chriatian  nations.  But  reasons  of  an  edu- 
cational character  had  also  some  influence  on  the  condemna- 
tion pronounced  againat  tbe  Jesuits  by  all  the  Parliaments  of 
France.  From  all  quarters,  in  the  reports  which  were  drawn 
up  by  iiie  municipal  or  royal  officers  of  all  the  cities  where 
the  Jesuits  had  colleges,  complaint  is  made  of  the  scholastic 
methods  and  usages  of  the  Company.  Reforms  were  de- 
manded which  they  were  incapable  of  realizing. 

And  it  is  not  in  France  alone  that  the  faults  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  were  vigoronsly  announced.  In  the  edict 
of  1759,  by  which  the  ting  of  Portugal  expelled  the  Jesuits 
from  his  kingdom,  it  was  SMd :  "  The  study  of  the  human- 
ities has  declined  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Jesuits  are  evi- 
dently the  cause  of  the  decadence  into  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  have  fallen."  Some  yeai-s  later,  in  1768,  the 
king  of  Portugal  congratulated  himself  on  having  banished 
"  the  moral  corruption,  the  superstition,  the  fanaticism,  and 
tlie  ignorance,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus." 
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376.  Genbrai.  Cohpi-ajkts  against  the  Edocation  of  the 
Jesuits.  -— Even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Jefiuite  were  still  addicted  to  their  old  routine,  and  even  ttieir 
faults  were  aggravated  with  the  times. 

At  Auxerre,  complaint  is  made  that  pupils  study  in  their 
schools  only  a  few  Latin  authors,  and  that  they  leave  them 
without  ever  receiving  into  their  hands  a  single  French 
author. 

At  Monlins,  a  request  is  made  that  at  least  one  hour  a 
week  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  France,  vhich  proves  that 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  alwaj's  euslaved  to  its  immobile  formal' 
ism,  did  not  grant  even  this  little  concession  to  the  teaching 
of  history. 

At  Orleans,  the  necessity  of  teaching  children  the  French 
language  is  insisted  on. 

At  Montbrison,  the  wish  is  expressed  that  pupils  be  taught 
a  smattering  of  geography,  especially  of  tbeir  own  country. 

At  Auserre,  it  is  proved  that  in  the  teaching  of  philos- 
ophy the  time  is  employed  "  in  copying  and  learning  note- 
books filled  with  vain  distinctions  and  frivolous  questions." 

At  Montbrison,  the  request  is  made  "that  the  rules  of 
reasoning  be  explained  in  French,  and  thiit  there  be  a  disuse 
of  debates  which  train  only  diaputanta  and  not  philosophers." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  this  study,  and  to  collect 
from  these  reports  of  176 2,^ — real  memorials  of  a  scholastic 
revolution,  —  all  the  complaints  of  public  opinion  against  tlie 
Jesuits.  Even  in  religion,  the  Company  of  Jesua  ia  charged 
with  substituting  for  the  sacred  texts,  hooks  of  dc-\'otion  com- 
posed by  the  Fathers.  At  Poitiere,  a  demand  is  made  in 
favor  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  the  study  of 
which  was  wholly  neglected.  From  time  to  time  the  Jesuits 
were  accused  of  continually  mixing  religious  questions  with 
classical  studies  and  of  catechising  at  every  turn.      "  The 
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I  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  in  the  Collie  of 
Aazerre  dc^matize  in  the  themes  which  they  dictate  to  the 
children."  Pinallj,  the  CompaDy  of  Jesus  maintained  in 
the  achoolB  the  teaching  of  moral  casuistry  ;  it  encouraged 
bigotry  and  euperstition  ;  it  relaxed  nothing  from  the  sever- 
ity of  its  discipline,  and  provoked  violent  recriminations 
among  some  of  its  former  pupils  who  had  preserved  a  pain- 
fnl  recoUection  of  corrections  received  in  its  colleges.' 

377.  ETFOwra  m4de  to  displace  the  Jesihts.  —  The  Par- 
liaments, then,  did  nothing  more,  bo  to  speak,  than  register 
the  verdict  of  public  opinion  everywhere  excited  against  the 
Jeeaits.  But  while  they  heartily  joined  in  the  general  rep- 
robataoQ,  they  undertook  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  new 
education.  "  It  is  of  httle  use  to  destroy,"  they  said,  "if 
we  do  not  intend  to  build.  The  public  good  and  the  honor 
of  the  nation  require  that  we  should  establish  a  civil  education 
which  shall  prepare  each  new  generation  for  filling  with  suc- 
cess the  different  employments  of  the  State."  It  is  not  just 
to  say  with  Michel  Br4al,  that  "once  delivered  from  the 
Jesuits,  the  University  installed  itself  in  their  establishments 
and  continued  their  inetraction."  Earnest  attempts  were 
made  to  reform  pr(^;rammeB  and  methods.  La  Chalotais, 
Gnyton  de  Morveau,  Rolland,  and  still  others  attempted 
by  their  writings,  and,  when  they  could,  by  their  acts,  to 
establish  a  system  of  education  which,  while  inspired  by 
RoUin  and  the  Jausenista,  attempted  to  do  still  better. 

378.  La  Chalotais  (1701-1785).  — Of  all  the  parliamen- 
tariaoa  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  campaign  under- 
taken towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  against 
the  ped^^^  of  ihe  Jesuits,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the 
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most  worthy  of  being  encb,  is  undonbtedly  the  solicitor- 
general  of  the  Parliament  of  Bretagne,  Bea4  de  la  Chalotaia. 
A  man  of  courage  and  character,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  citadel  of  Saint  Ualo  for  having  upheld  the 
franchise  of  the  province  of  Brett^ne ;  and  it  was  id  his 
prison,  in  1765,  that  he  drew  up  for  his  defence  an  eloquent 
and  impassioned  memorial,  of  which  Voltaire  said,  "  Woe 
to  every  sensitive  soul  that  does  not  feel  the  quivering  of  a 
fever  in  reading  it ! " 

379.  Hia  EasAY  on  National  Eddgation.  — The  Essai  of 
LaChalotais  appeared  in  1763,  one  year  after  tbe  Emite. 
Coming  after  the  ambitions  theories  of  a  philosopher  who, 
scorning  polemics  and  the  dissensions  of  his  time,  had 
written  only  for  hnmanity  and  the  future,  this  was  a  modest 
and  opportune  work,  Ihe  effort  of  a  practical  man  who 
attempted  to  respond  to  the  aspirations  and  the  needs  of  his 
time.  Translated  into  several  languages,  the  Essai  d'Muca- 
Hon  nationale  obtained  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  Diderot, 
and  also  of  Voltaire,  wbo  said,  "  It  is  a  terrible  book  against 
the  Jesuits,  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  written  with  moder- 
ation." Grimm  carried  his  admiration  so  far  as  to  write,  "  It 
would  be  difficult  to  present  in  a  hundred  and  iitj  pages 
more  reflections  that  are  wise,  profound,  useful,  and  truly 
worthy  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  philosopher,  of  a  statesman." 
Too  completely  forgotten  to-day,  this  little  composition  of 
La  Chalotais  deserves  to  be  republished.  Kotwithstanding 
some  prejudices  that  mar  it,  it  is  already  wholly  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 

380.  Secularization  of  Education. — As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  pedagogy  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  domi- 
nated by  the  idea  of  the  necessary  secularization  of  instruc- 
tion. Thorough-going  Galileans  like  La  Chalotais  or  Rolland, 
dauntless  free-thinkera  like  Uiderot  or  Helvetius,  all  telieve 
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and  assert  that  public  iDstniction  is  a.  civil  affair,  a.  "  govern- 
ment  uadertaking,"  as  Voltaire  expressed  it.  All  wish  to 
substitute  lay  teachers  for  religious  teachers,  and  to  opea 
civil  schools  upon  tlie  ruins  of  monastic  schools. 

"Who  will  be  persuaded,"  says  EoUand  in  his  report  o( 
1708,  "  that  fathers  who  feel  an  emotion  that  an  ecclesiastio 
never  should  have  known,  will  be  less  capable  than  he  of 
educating  children?" 

La  Chalotaia  also  demands  these  citizen  teachers.  He 
objects  to  those  instructors  who,  from  interest  as  well  aa 
from  principle,  give  the  preference  in  their  affections  to  the- 
supernatural  world  over  one's  native  land. 

"I  do  not  presume  to  exclude  ecclesiastics,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  laymen.  I  dare  claim 
for  the  nation  an  education  which  depends  only  on  the  State, 
because  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  State ;  because  every 
State  has  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  instruct  its 
members  ;  because,  finally,  the  children  of  the  State  ought  to 
be  educated  by  the  members  of  the  Stat«."  This  does  not 
mean  that  LaChalotais  is  irreligious  ;  but  he  desires  a  national 
religion  which  does  not  subordinate  the  interests  of  the 
country  to  a  foreign  power.  What  he  wants  especially  is, 
that  the  Church,  reserving  to  herself  the  teaching  of  divine 
truth,  abandon  to  the  Stale  the  teaching  of  morals,  and  the 
control  of  purely  human  studies.  He  Is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  his  friend  Duclos,  who  said  :  — 

"  It  is  certain  that  in  the  education  which  was  given  at 
Sparta,  the  prime  purpose  was  to  train  Spartans.  It  is  thus 
that  in  every  State  the  purpose  should  be  to  enkindle  the 
spirit  of  citizenship ;  and,  in  oar  case,  to  train  Frenchmen, 
and  in  order  to  make  Frenchmen,  to  labor  to  make  men  of 

em«ur*dece»licle.    Ch.  IL  Sar  JVrfuco. 
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381.  Peactical  Purpose  of  iNSTRUcnoN. — The  p&rtJo> 
ular  ch&rge  brought  by  LaChalotais  against  the  education  of 
his  time,  against  that  of  the  Universitj  as  well  as  against 
that  of  the  Jesuits,  is,  that  it  does  not  prepare  childreii  for 
real  life,  for  life  in  the  State.  "A  stranger  who  should  visit 
our  colleges  might  conelude  that  in  France  we  think  only  of 
peopling  the  seminaries,  the  cloisters,  and  the  Latin  col- 
onies." How  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  studj  of  a  dead 
langui^e,  and  a  monastic  discipline,  are  the  appointed  means 
for  training  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  heads  of  families  ? 

"The  greatest  vice  of  education,  and  perhaps  the  mo6t 
inevitable,  while  it  shall  be  entmsted  to  persons  who  have 
renounced  the  world,  is  the  absolute  lack  of  instruction  on 
the  moral  and  political  virtues.  Our  education  does  oot 
affect  onr  habits,  like  that  of  the  ancients.  After  having 
endured  all  the  fatigues  and  irksomeness  of  the  college,  the 
young  And  themselves  in  the  need  of  learning  in  what  consist 
the  duties  common  to  all  men.  They  have  learned  no  prin- 
ciple for  judging  actions,  evils,  opinions,  customs.  They 
have  everything  to  learn  on  matters  that  are  so  important. 
They  are  inspired  with  a  devotion  which  is  but  an  imitation 
of  religion,  and  with  practices  which  take  the  place  of  virtue, 
and  are  but  the  shadow  of  it." 

382.  iNTnrnvE  and  Natdrai.  Isstbdction.  — A  pupil  of 
the  sensational  school,  a  disciple  of  Locke  and  of  Condillac, 
La  Chalotais  is  too  much  inclined  to  misconceive,  in  the 
development  of  the  individual,  the  play  of  natural  activities 
and  innat«  dispositions.  But,  by  ws^  of  compensation,  his 
predilection  for  sensationalism  leads  him  to  excellent  thoughts 
on  the  necessity  of  beginning  with  sensible  objects  before 
advancing  to  Intellectual  studies,  and  first  of  all  to  secure  an 
education  of  the  senses. 

"I  wish  nothing  to  be  taught  children  except  facta  which 
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are  attested  by  the  ejee,  at  the  age  of  seven  as  at  the  age  of 
thirty. 

"The  principles  for  instructing  children  should  be  those 
by  which  nature  herself  iDstrnctA  them.  Nature  is  the  beat 
of  teachers. 

"  Every  method  which  begins  with  abstract  ideas  is  not 
made  for  children. 

"  l^et  children  see  many  objects ;  let  there  be  a  variety  of 
such,  and  let  them  be  shown  ander  many  aspects  and  on 
varioos  occasions.  The  memory  and  the  imagination  of 
children  cannot  be  overcharged  with  nseful  facte  and  ideas 
of  which  they  can  make  use  in  the  course  of  their  lives." 

Such  are  the  principles  according  to  which  La  Chalotais 
organizes  his  plan  of  studies. 

383.  The  Nkw  Spirit  in  Eddcation. — The  pnrpoae, 
then,  is  to  replace  that  monastic  and  ultramontane  education 
(this  is  the  term  employed  by  La  Chalotais),  and  also  that 
narrow  education,  and  that  repulsive  and  austere  discipline, 
"  which  seems  made  only  to  abase  the  spirit" ;  that  sterile 
and  insipid  teaching,  "  the  most  usual  effect  of  which  is  to 
make  study  hated  for  life  " ;  those  scholastic  studies  where 
youQg  men  "  contract  the  habit  of  disputing  and  caviling"  ; 
and  those  ascetic  regulations  "  which  set  neatness  and  health 
at  deBance."  The  purpose  is  to  initiate  children  into  oar 
most  common  and  most  ordinary  affairs,  into  what  forms 
the  conduct  of  Ufe  and  the  basis  of  dvil  society. 

"  Moet  young  men  know  neither  the  world  which  they 
inhabit,  tbe  earth  which  nourishes  them,  the  men  who  supply 
tiieir  needs,  the  animals  which  serve  them,  nor  the  workmen 
and  citizens  whom  they  employ.  Tliey  have  not  even  any 
desire  for  this  kind  of  knowledge.  No  advantage  is  taken 
of  their  natnral  curiosity  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  it. 
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The;  know  how  to  admire  neither  the  wonders  of  nature  dot 
the  prodigies  of  the  arts." 

This  is  equivalent  to  sajii^  that  they  should  henceforth 
learn  all  that  up  to  this  time  they  bad  been  permitted  to  be 
ignorant  of. 

384.  Studies  of  the  First  Period.  —  Education,  ac- 
cording to  La  Chalotais,  should  be  divided  into  two  periods  -. 
the  fii'&t  from  five  to  ten,  the  second  from  ten  to  seventeen. 

During  the  first  period,  we  have  to  do  with  children  who 
have  no  experience  because  tbey  have  seen  nothing,  who 
have  no  power  of  attention  bccaase  they  are  incapable  of  any 
sustained  effort,  and  no  judgment  because  they  have  not  yet 
any  general  ideas ;  but  who,  by  way  of  compensation,  have 
aenses,  memory,  and  some  power  of  reflection.  It  is  neces- 
sary, then,  to  make  a  careful  choice  of  the  subjects  of  study 
which  shall  be  proposed  to  these  tender  intelligeuoes ;  and 
La  Cbalotais  decides  in  favor  of  history,  geography,  natural 
history,  physical  and  mathematical  recreationa, 

"  The  exercises  proposed  for  the  first  period,"  he  says, 
"  are  as  follows  :  learning  to  read,  write,  and  draw  ;  daucing 
and  music,  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  education  of  persona 
above  the  commonalty  ;  historical  narratives  and  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  of  every  counti^,  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
profession ;  get^apby,  mathematical  and  physical  recrea- 
tions;  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  removed  from  the  hands  of 
children,  but  all  of  which  they  should  be  made  to  learn  by 
heart;  and  besides  this,  walks,  excursions,  merriment,  and 
recreations ;  I  do  not  propose  even  the  studies  except  as 
amusements." 

385.  Criticisu  of  Neqatite  Education.  —  La  Cbalotais 
is  often  right  as  against  Rousseau.  For  example,  he  has 
abundantly  refuted  the  Utopia  of  a  negative  education  in 
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which  nature  is  allowed  to  liave  her  way,  and  which  consid- 
ers the  toil  of  the  centuries  as  of  no  acooont.  It  is  good  sense 
itself  which  speaks  in  reflections  like  these :  — 

"  If  man  is  not  taught  what  is  good,  be  will  Decessarily 
become  preoccupied  with  what  is  bad.  The  mind  and  the 
heart  cannot  remain  unoccupied.  ...  On  the  pretext  of 
affording  children  an  experience  which  is  their  own,  they  are 
deprived  of  tlie  assistance  of  others'  experience." 

'      386.     HlSTOST  ATEKGED  OF  THE   DlSDAIM  OF  BoUSSEAC. 

The  sophisms  of  Soussean  on  history  are  brilliantly  refuted. 
History  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest.  The 
child  who  can  understand  Tom  Thumb  and  Blue  Beard,  can 
understand  the  history  of  Bomulus  and  of  CIotib.  More- 
over, it  is  to  the  history  of  the  most  recent  times  that 
La  Chalotaia  attaches  tiie  greatest  importance,  and  in  this 
respect  he  goes  beyond  his  master  BoUin :  — 

"  I  would  have  composed  for  the  use  of  die  child  histories 
of  every  nation,  of  every  century,  and  particularly  of  the 
later  centuries,  which  should  be  written  with  greater  detail, 
and  which  should  be  read  before  those  of  the  more  remote 
centuries.  I  would  have  written  the  lives  of  illustrious  men 
of  all  classes,  conditions,  and  professions,  of  celebrated 
heroes,  scholars,  women,  and  children." 

887.  Geografht.  —  La  Chalotais  does  not  separate  the 
study  of  geography  from  that  of  history,  and  he  requires 
that,  without  entering  into  dry  and  tedious  details,  the  pupil 
be  made  to  travel  pleasantly  through  different  countries,  and 
that  stress  be  put  "  on  what  is  of  chief  importance  and  inter- 
est in  each  country,  such  as  the  most  striking  facts,  the 
native  land  of  great  men,  celebrated  battles,  and  whatever 
is  most  notable,  either  as  to  manners  and  customs,  to 
natiual  prodactions,  or  to  arts  and  commerce." 
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888.  Natdral  H18TOBT.  — Anotiier  stod;  especlall; 
adapted  to  children,  aaya  La  CfaalotaU  with  reaaon,  u 
Datural  history;  "The  principal  thing  is  first  to  showUie 
different  objects  jnst  as  the;  appear  to  the  eyes.  A  repre- 
sentation uf  them,  with  a  precise  and  exact  description,  is 
sufficient." 

"  Too  great  detail  most  be  avoided,  and  the  objects  chosen 
must  be  such  as  are  most  directly  related  to  as,  wtaicfi  are 
the  moat  necessary  and  the  most  useful." 

"  Preference  shall  be  given  to  domestic  animals  over  those 
that  are  wild,  and  to  native  animals  over  t^ose  of  other 
countries.  In  the  case  of  plants,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  those  that  serve  for  food  and  for  use  in  medicine." 

As  far  as  possible,  the  object  itself  shonld  be  shown,  so 
that  the  idea  shall  be  the  more  exact  and  vivid,  and  tha 
impression  the  more  durable. 

389.  Recreations  is  Physics.  —  La  Chalotais  expl^na 
that  be  means  by  this  ptuase  observations,  experiments,  and 
the  simplest  facts  of  nature.  Children  should  early  be  made 
acquainted  Tith  thermometers,  barometers,  with  ttie  micro- 
acope,  etc 

890.  Bbcebatioms  in  Mathematics.  —  All  this  is  excellent, 
and  La  Chalotais  enters  resolutely  into  the  domain  of  modem 
metiiods.  What  is  more  debatable  is  Ibe  idea  of  putting 
geometry  and  mathematics  into  the  programme  of  children's 
stodies,  under  this  erroneous  pretext,  that  "geometry  pre- 
sents nothing  but  the  sensible  and  the  palpable."  Let  as 
grant,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to  conceive  "  clear  ideas  of 
bodies,  lines,  and  angles  t^t  strike  the  eyes,  than  abstract 
ideas  of  verbs,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  of  an  accusa- 
tive, an  ablative,  a  subjunctive,  an  inflnitive,  or  of  the 
omitted  that." 
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891.  SnmiKB  OF  THE  Second  Period.  —  La  Chslotais  post- 
pones the  stud;  of  the  cla^aicol  languages  till  the  Becond 
period,  the  t«iith  year.  The  course  of  study  for  this  aecood 
period  will  comprise ;  1.  French. and  Latin  literature,  or  the 
homauities ;  2.  a  coctiauation  of  history,  geography,  math- 
ematics, and  natural  history;  3.  criticism,  logic,  and  meta- 
physics  ;  4.  the  art  of  invention  ;  5.  ethics. 

La  Chalotais  complains  that  his  contemporaries  neglect 
French  literature,  as  though  we  had  not  admirable  models  in 
our  national  language.  Out  of  one  hundred  pupils  there  are 
not  five  who  will  flud  it  useful  to  write  in  Latin ;  while  there 
is  not  one  of  them  who  will  have  occasion  to  speah  or  write 
In  Greek,  and  to  construct  Latin  verses.  AH,  on  the  con- 
trary, ought  to  know  their  native  language.  CoDseqiiently, 
our  author  su^ests  the  idea  of  devoting  the  morning  session 
to  French,  and  that  of  the  afternoon  to  Latin,  so  that  the 
pupils  who  have  no  need  of  the  ancient  languages  may  pur- 
sue only  the  courses  in  French. 

892.  The  Ltvikq  Lahouaobs.  —  La  Chalotais  thinks  the 
knowledge  of  two  living  langut^es  to  be  necessary,  "the 
English  for  science,  and  the  German  for  war."  German 
literature  had  not  yet  produced  its  masterpieces,  and  it  is 
Been  that  at  this  period  the  utility  of  German  appears  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  military  affairs.  However  it  may  be, 
let  us  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  appreciated,  as  he  has 
done,  the  living  langu^es.  "It  is  wrong,"  he  says,  "to 
treat  them  nearly  as  we  treat  our  contemporaries,  with  a  sort 
of  indifference.  Without  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
tiiere  is  no  real  and  solid  erudition ;  and  there  is  no  complete 
emdition  without  the  others." 

393.  Other  Stosieb. — How  many  judicious  or  just  reflec- 
taons  we  have  still  to  gather  from  the  Esaay  on  NaiionaX  Educa- 
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tion,  as  Dpon  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  langaagee,  which  La 
Chalotais,  however,  ie  wrong  in  restricting  to  too  amall  a 
number  of  years ;  upon  the  necessity  of  presenting  to  pupils 
aa  subjects  for  composition,  not  puerile  amplificatione,  or 
dissertatioDB  on  facts  or  matters  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
but  things  which  they  know,  which  have  happened  to  them, 
"their  occupations,  their  amnsements,  or  their  troubles"; 
npon  logic  or  criticism,  the  study  of  which  should  not  be 
deferred  till  the  end  of  the  course,  as  is  still  done  in  our  day  ; 
upon  philosophy,  which  is,  he  says,  "the  characteristic  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  that  of  the  3ixt«enth  was  erudition, 
and  that  of  the  Beventeenth  was  talent  1 "  La  Chalotaie 
reserves  the  place  of  honor  to  ethics,  "  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  sciences,  and  which  is,  as  much  as  any 
other,  susceptible  of  demonstration." 

394.  The  Question  of  Books.  —  In  tracing  his  prc^ranune 
of  studies,  so  new  in  many  particulars,  La  Chalotais  took 
into  account  the  difficulties  tliat  would  be  encountered  in 
assuring,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  improvising,  the  execution 
of  it,  at  a  time  when  there  existed  neither  competent  teachers 
nor  properly  constructed  books.  Teachers  especially,  he 
said,  are  difBcnlt  to  train.  But,  while  waiting  for  the  re- 
cmilang  of  the  teaching  force,  La  Chalotais  puts  great  de- 
pendence on  elementary  books,  which  might,  he  thought,  be 
composed  within  two  years,  if  the  king  would  encourage  the 
publication  of  them,  and  if  the  Academies  would  put  them 
up  for  competition. 

"  These  books  would  be  the  best  instruction  which  the  mas- 
iers  could  give,  and  would  take  the  place  of  every  other 
method.  Whatever  course  we  may  take,  we  cannot  dispense 
with  new  books.  These  books,  once  made,  would  make 
trained  teachers  unnecessary,  and  there  would  then  be  do 
longer  any  occasion  for  discnssioo  as  to  their  {[ualitieSi 
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whether  the;  should  be  priesta,  or  married,  or  single.  All 
woald  be  good,  provided  they  were  religious,  moral,  and 
knew  how  to  read ;  they  would  soon  train  themselves  while 
training  their  pupils." 

There  ia  mncb  exaggeration  in  these  words.  The  book,  as 
we  know,  cannot  supply  the  place  of  teachers.  But  the  lan- 
gnoge  of  La  Chalotais  waa  adapted  to  circumstances  as  they 
existed.  He  spoke  in  this  way,  because,  in  his  impatience 
to  reach  his  end,  he  would  try  to  remedy  the  educational 
poverty  of  his  time,  and  supply  the  laclc  of  good  t«achers  by 
provisional  expedients,  by  means  which  be  found  within  hia 
reach. 

895.  Amstockatic  Prejudices.  —  That  which  we  would 
expunge  from  the  book  of  La  Chalotais  ia  hia  opinion  on  pri- 
mary inetruction.  Blinded  by  some  unexplained  distrust  of 
the  people,  and  dominated  by  aristocratic  tendencies,  he  com- 
plains  of  the  extension  of  instruction.  He  demands  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  poor  do  not  extend  beyond  their  pursuits. 
He  bitterly  criticises  the  thirst  for  knowle<^e  which  is  b^in- 
ning  to  pervade  the  lower  classes  of  the  nation. 

"  Even  the  people  can  study.  lAborers  and  artisans  send 
their  children  to  the  colleges  of  the  smaller  cidea.  .  .  .  Wben 
these  children  have  accompliahed  a  summary  course  of  etudy 
which  has  taught  them  only  to  disdain  the  occupation  of  their 
fkther,  they  rush  into  the  cloisters  and  become  ecclesiastics ; 
or  they  exercise  judicial  functions,  and  often  become  subjects 
harmful  to  society.  The  Brettu^n  of  the  Christian  Doctrine 
{sic),  who  are  called  ignoratUins,  have  just  appeared  to  com- 
plete  the  general  ruin ;  they  teach  people  to  read  and  write 
who  ought  to  learn  only  to  draw,  and  to  handle  the  plane  and 
the  file,  but  have  no  disposition  to  do  it.  They  are  the  rivals 
or  the  successors  of  the  Jesuits." 

A  singular  force  of  prejudice  waa  necessary  to  conceive  that 
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the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  were  mstracting  the 
people  too  highly. 

Let  it  be  said,  however,  towards  exonerating  La  Chalotais, 
that  he  perhaps  does  not  so  much  attack  the  instractjon  in 
itself,  as  the  bad  way  in  which  it  is  given.  What  he  censures 
is  instraction  that  is  badly  conceived,  that  which  takes  people 
tVom  their  own  class.  In  some  other  passages  of  his  book 
we  see  that  he  woald  be  disposed  to  disseminate  t^e  new 
education  among  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

"  It  is  the  State,  it  is  the  larger  part  of  the  nation,  that 
must  be  kept  principally  in  view  in  education ;  for  twenty 
millions  of  men  ought  to  be  held  in  greater  consideration 
than  one  million,  and  the  peasaj^y,  who  are  not  yet  a  dass  in 
fiance,  as  they  are  in  ISweden,  oitgJU  not  to  he  neglected  in  a 
system  of  instruction.  Education  is  equally  solicitons  that 
letters  should  be  cultivated,  and  that  the  fields  should  be 
plowed  ;  that  all  the  sciences  and  the  useful  arts  should  be 
perfected  ;  that  justice  should  be  administered  and  that  relig- 
ion should  be  taught;  that  there  should  be  instructed  and 
competent  genei'als,  magistrates,  and  ecclesiastics,  and  skill- 
ful artists  and  citizens,  all  in  fit  proportion.  It  is  for  the 
government  to  make  each  citizen  so  pleased  with  his  condi- 
tion that  he  may  not  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  it." 

Let  us  quote  one  sentence  more,  which  is  almost  the  for- 
mula that  to-day  is  so  dear  to  the  friends  of  instruction  :  — 

"We  do  not  fear  to  assert,  in  general,  that  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  Europe  now  is,  the  people  that  are  the  moat 
enlightened  will  always  have  the  advantt^e  over  those  who 
are  the  less  so." 

S96.  Geheral  Concltjhion. — Notwithstanding  the  faults 
which  mar  it,  the  work  of  La  Chalotais  is  none  the  less  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  essays  of  the  earlier  French  pedagogy. 
"  La  Chalotais,"  says  Gr^ard,  "  belongs  to  the  ^hool  of 
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BousB''BU ;  bat  on  more  thftn  one  point  he  departs  from  the 
plan  traced  b;  the  master.  He  escapes  from  the  allurements 
of  the  paradox.  Relatively  he  has  the  spirit  of  moderatioD. 
He  is  a  classic  without  prejudices,  an  innovator  without 
temerity." 

HiB  book  is  pre-eminently  a  book  of  polemics,  written  with 
the  ardor  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  a  fight,  and  overflowing 
with  a  generous  passioii.  What  noble  words  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  Let  (he  young  man  learn  what  bread  a  ploughman,  a 
day  laborer,  or  an  artisan  eats.'  He  will  see  in  the  sequel 
how  they  are  deprived  of  the  bread  which  they  earn  with  so 
much  difficulty,  and  how  one  portion  of  men  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other." 

In  these  lines,  which  breathe  a  sentiment  of  profound  pity 
for  the  disinherited  of  this  world,  we  already  hear,  as  it  were, 
the  signal  cry  announcing  the  social  reclamatloDS  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

879.  RoLLAND  (1734-1794).— La  Chalotais,  after  hav- 
ing criticised  the  old  methods,  proposed  new  ones ;  Rolland 
attempted  to  put  them  in  practice.  La  Chalotais  is  a  polemic 
and  a  theorist ;  Rolland  is  an  administrator.  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  he  presented  to  his  colleagues,  in  1768, 
a  Report  which  is  a  real  system  of  education.*  But  above 
all,  he  gave  his  personal  attentioo  to  the  Mminietration  of 
the  College  I^ouis-le-Grand.  An  ardent  and  impassioned 
adversary  of  the  Jesuits,  he  used  every  means  to  put  public 
instruction  in  a  condition  to  do  without  them.  "  Noble  and 
wise  spirit,  patient  and  courageous  reason,  who,  for  twenty 
years,  even  during  exile  and  after  the  dissolution  of  bis 
society,  did  not  abandon  for  a  single  moment  the  work  he 
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liad  nndertaken,  but  brought  it,  almost  perfected,  to  the 
very  confines  of  the  Revolution ;  a  heart  diveeted  of  every 
ambition,  who,  chosen  by  popular  wish,  and  by  the  cabinet 
of  the  king,  as  director  of  public  inatruction,  obstinately 
entrenched  himself  in  the  peace  of  his  studious  retreat."  This 
is  the  judgment  of  a  member  of  the  University,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Dubois,  director  of  the  Nonnal  School. 

No  doubt  Rolland  is  not  an  original  educator.  "  It  is  in 
Rollin's  Traiti  dea  Andes,"  he  says,  "  tiiat  every  teacher  will 
Snd  the  true  rules  for  education."  Besides,  he  borrowed 
Ideas  from  La  Cbalotais,  and  also  fVom  the  Xhtwires  which 
the  University  of  Paris  drew  up  in  1763  and  1764  at  the 
request  of  Parliament;  so  that  the  interest  in  his  work  ia 
less,  perhaps,  in  Its  personal  views  than  in  the  indications 
it  furnishes  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  University  and 
its  tendency  towards  self-reformation. 

398.  IngTRCcnoK  wrrem  the  Reach  of  All.  —  At  least 
on  one  point  Rolland  is  superior  to  La  Ghalotais ;  he  takes  a 
bold  stand  for  the  necessity  of  primary  instruction,  and  for 
the  progress  and  diffusion  of  human  knowledge. 

"  Education  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused,  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  no  class  of  citizens  who  may  not  be  brooght  to 
participate  in  its  benefits.  It  is  expedient  that  each  cUtxen 
receive  the  education  which  is  adapted  to  his  needs."  ^ 

It  is  true  that  Rolland  joins  in  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
University,  which  demanded  a  reduction  in  the  Dumber  of 
colleges.  But  only  collies  for  the  higher  studies  were  in 
question,  and  Rolland  thought  less  of  restricting  instruction 
than  of  proportioning  and  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the 
different  classes  of  society. 

"  Each  one  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  recei/oe   thx 

education  which  is  adapted  to  his  needs.  .  .  .    Now  each 
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Boil,"  adds  Rolland,  "  is  not  suBceptible  of  the  same  culture 
and  the  same  product.  Each  mind  does  not  demand  the 
same  degree  of  culture.  All  men  have  neither  the  same 
needs  nor  the  same  talents ;  and  it  is  in  proportion  to  these 
talents  and  these  needs  that  public  education  ought  to  be 
regulated," 

Holland  shared  tbeprejiidicesof  La  Chalotats  against  "the 
new  Order  founded  by  La  Salle  " ;  bat  none  the  less  on  this 
account  did  he  demand  instruction  for  all. 

"The  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  which  is  the  key 
to  all  the  other  sciences,  ought  to  be  universally  difHised. 
Without  this  the  teachings  of  the  clei^y  are  useless,  for  the 
memorj'  is  rarely  faithful  enough ;  and  reading  alone  can 
impress  in  a  durable  manner  what  it  is  important  never  to 
forget."  Would  it  be  granted  by  every  one  to-day,  affected 
by  prejudices  that  are  ever  re-appearing,  that  "  the  laborer 
who  has  received  some  sort  of  instruction  is  but  the  more 
diligent  and  the  more  skillful  by  reason  of  it "  ? 

899.  The  Norsial  School.  —  We  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  methods  and  schemes  of  study  proposed  by  Rolland. 
Save  very  ui^ent  recommendations  relative  to  the  study  of 
the  national  history  and  of  the  French  language,  we  shall 
find  nothing  very  new  in  them.  What  deserve  to  be  pointed 
out,  by  way  of  compensation,  are  the  important  innovations 
which  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  general  organization 
of  public  instruction. 

First  there  was  the  idea  of  a  higher  normal  school,  of  a 
seminary  for  professors.  The  University  had  already 
expressed  the  wish  that  such  an  establislmient  should  be 
founded.  To  be  convinced  how  much  this  pedagogical  sem- 
inary, conceived  as  fac  back  as  1763,  resembled  our  actual 
Kormal  School,  it  suffices  to  note  the  following  details.  The 
establishment  was  to  be  governed  by  professors  drawn  from 
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the  different  faculties,  accordfag  to  the  different  sabjects  of 
instruction.  The  young  men  received  on  competitiTe  exam- 
iuatioa  were  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  corresponding 
to  the  three  grades  of  admission.  Witbin  the  establishment 
they  were  to  take  p^t  in  a  serice  of  discussions,  after  a 
given  time  to  submit  to  the  tfists  for  graduation,  and  finally 
to  be  placed  in  the  colleges.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  was 
no  important  addition  to  be  mode  to  this  scheme?  Holland 
also  required  that  pedagogics  have  a  place  among  the  studies 
of  these  future  professors,  and  that  definite  and  systematic 
instniction  be  given  in  this  art,  so  important  to  the  teachers 
of  yoath. 

Rolland  does  not  stop  even  there.  He  provides  for 
inspectors,  or  viaitora,  who  are  to  examine  all  the  colleges 
each  year.  Finally,  he  subjects  all  scholastic  establishmente 
to  one  single  authority,  to  a  council  of  the  government,  to 
which  he  applies  the  rather  odd  title,  the  "  Bureau  of  Corre- 
spondence." 

400.  SpraiT  or  Centrxlizaxiok.  —  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  absolute  centralization,  which,  in  our  cen- 
tury, has  become  the  law  of  public  instruction,  and  has 
caused  the  disappearance  of  provincial  franchises,  it  is  certain 
that  the  parliameotariaus  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the 
first  to  conceive  it  and  desire  it,  if  not  to  realize  it.  Paris,  in 
Bolland'e  plan,  becomes  the  centre  of  public  instmctjon. 
The  universities  distributed  thi-otigh  the  provinces  are  co-or- 
dinated and  made  dependent  on  tliaC  of  Paris. 

*'  Is  it  not  desirable,"  said  Rolland,  "  that  the  good  taste 
which  everything  concurs  to  produce  in  the  capital,  be  dif- 
fused to  the  very  estremitiee  of  the  kingdom ;  that  every 
Frenchman  participate  in  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which 
are  there  accumulating  from  day  to  day ;  that  the  yonng  men 
who  have  the  same  country ,  who  are  destined  to  serve  the  same 
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pilace  and  to  falfill  the  same  functioos,  receive  tiie  same  les- 
Bona  and  be  imbued  with  the  same  maxims ;  that  one  part  of 
FraDCe  be  not  under  the  cloade  of  ignorance  while  letters 
shed  the  purest  light  in  another ;  in  a  word,  that  the  time 
come  when  a  young  man  educated  in  a  province  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  one  who  has  been  trained  in  the  cap* 
itol?"  And  he  adds  that  "  the  only  means  for  attaining  an 
end  so  desirable  is  to  make  Paris  the  centre  of  public  instruc- 
tion." 

Besides  the  gain  that  will  thus  accrue  to  instruction,  Rolland 
sees  this  other  advantage,  that,  through  uniformi^  in  instruc- 
tion, there  will  be  secnred  a  uniformity  in  manners  and  in 
laws.  By  means  of  a  uniform  education,  "the  young  men 
of  all  the  provinces  will  divest  tbemselves  of  all  their  preju- 
dices of  birth ;  they  will  form  the  same  ideas  of  virtae  and 
Justice ;  they  will  demand  uniform  laws,  which  would  have 
offended  their  fathers." 

By  this  means,  finally,  there  will  be  developed  a  national 
spirit,  a  national  character,  and  a  national  Jurispradence, 
"  the  only  means  of  recreating  love  of  country."  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  great  magistrates  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  deserve  also  to  be  counted  among  the  founders  of 
French  unity  F 

401.  TcKGOT  (1727-1781).  —  In  his  Mhnoires  to  the  king 
(1775),Turgot  set  forth  analogous  ideas,  and  also  demanded 
the  formation  of  a  council  of  public  instruction.  He  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  and  national 
education  which  should  be  extended  to  the  country  at  large. 

"Tour  kingdom.  Sir,  is  of  this  world.  Without  opposing 
any  obstacle  to  the  instructions  whose  object  ia  higher,  and 
which  already  have  their  rules  and  their  expounders,  I 
think  I  can  propose  to  you  nothing  of  more  advantage  to 
your  people  than  to  cause  to  be  given  to  all  your  subjects  an 
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instruction  which  shovs  them  the  obligations  thej  owe  to 
society  and  to  yonr  power  which  protcctB  them,  the  dnties 
which  those  obligatioDS  impoae  on  them,  and  the  interest 
which  they  have  in  fulfilling  those  duties  for  the  public  good 
and  thejr  owb.  This  moral  and  social  instruction  requires 
books  expressly  prepared,  by  competition,  and  with  great 
care,  and  a  Bchoolmaster  in  each  parish  to  teach  them  to 
children,  along  with  the  art  of  writing,  reading,  counting, 
measuring,  and  the  principles  of  mechanics." 

"The  study  of  the  duty  of  citizenship  ought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  the  other  studies." 

"  There  are  methods  and  establishments  for  training 
geometricians,  physicists,  and  painters,  but  there  are  none 
for  training  citizens." 

In  a  word.  La  Chalotais,  Rolland,  Tnrgot,  and  some  of 
their  contemporaries,  were  real  precursors  of  tbe  French 
Revolution  in  the  matter  of  education.  At  the  date  of  1762 
the  scholastic  revolution  began,  at  least  so  far  as  secondary 
instruction  is  concerned.  The  Parliaments  of  that  period 
conceived  the  plan  of  the  University  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  prepared  for  the  work  of  Napoleon  I.  But  they 
left  to  the  men  of  the  Revolution  tbe  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  organize  primary  iDstmction. 

[402.  Akaltticai.  Summabt.  —  1.  This  study  exhibits  the 
evils  brought  upon  a  country  by  an  education  controlled  and 
administered  by  a  dominant  Church  for  tbe  attainment  of 
its  own  ends ;  and  also  tbe  efforts  of  a  nation  to  save  itself 
fh>m  imminent  disaster  by  making  the  State  the  great  public 
educator. 

2.  The  right  of  the  State  to  self-preaervation  is  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  right  to  control  and  direct  public  edncation. 
The  State  thus  becomes  the  patron  of  the  pnblic  school; 
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the  product  it  requires  is  good  citizenship  ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  Becurii^  this  product  the  State  endows  the  school,  wholly 
or  in  part. 

3.  The  situation  io  France,  as  described  in  this  study,  is 
an  aggravated  case  of  what  may  occur  whenever  education  is 
administered  by  a  class  having  special  interests  and  ambi- 
tioDB ;  and  under  some  form  there  must  be  the  intervention 
of  the  State  as  a  means  of  protecting  its  own  interests.  I 

4.  When  education  is  administered  in  the  main  by  the 
literary  class,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  instruction  may 
not  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  other 
classes.^ 
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THE  FRENCH  BBVOLUTION.  —  MIKABKAtJ,  TAtlBTBASD, 
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404.     CONTRADICTORT    JuDOHEKTS   OK    THE   WORK  OF    THB 

Kevoldtion.  —  An  historian  of  education  in  France,  Thfeir, 
opens  his  chapter  on  the  Revolation  with  these  contemptuoaa 
words,  "  One  does  not  stndj  a  void,  one  does  not  analyze  a 
negation."'  A  more  recent  historian  of  public  inatmction 
during  the  Revolution,  Albert  Duruy,  aiViving  at  the  work 
of  Condorcet,  certainly  the  most  important  undertaking  of 

1  Thfij,  HUUin  de  r^ducaUon  en  France,  FstIb,  1861,  Toms  11.  p.  1S8. 
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die  pedagt^j  of  the  BevoluUon,  does  not  hesitate  to  record 
this  absolute  and  sammarj  judgment:  "We  are  now  do 
longer  in  the  real  and  in  the  possible ;  we  are  travelling  in 
the  laud  of  chimeras ;  we  are  soaring  in  space  at  heights 
which  admit  of  onl;  ideal  attainment."' 

How  easy  it  is  to  say  this!  To  iKlieve  these  facile 
jndges,  one  who  would  estimate  the  efforts  of  the  Reroln- 
tion  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction  would  have  to  choose 
between  a  nothing  and  a  chimera.  The  men  of  the  Revoln- 
tiou  have  done  nothing,  say  some ;  they  are  dreamers  and 
idealists,  say  others. 

These  assertiona  do  not  bear  examination.  For  every 
impartial  observer  it  is  certain  that  the  Revolution  opened  a 
new  era  in  education,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  very  documents  that  our  opponents  so  triflingly  condemn, 
and  the  practical  spirit  of  which  they  misconceive. 

405.  General  Characteb  of  that  Work.  —  It  is  not 
that  the  men  of  the  Revolution  were  educators  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  ,  The  science  of  education  is  not  iudebt«d 
to  them  for  new  methods.  They  have  not  completed  the 
work  of  Locke,  of  Rousseau,  and  of  La  Chalotais ;  but 
they  were  the  first  to  attempt  a  legislative  organization  of  a 
vast  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  just  to  place  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  men  who  might  be  called  "educa- 
tional statesmen."  Doubtless  they  tacked  time  for  apply- 
ing their  ideas,  but  they  had  at  least  the  merit  of  having 
conceived  these  ideas,  and  of  having  embodied  them  in 
legislative  acts.  The  principles  which  we  proclaim  to-day, 
they  formulated.  The  solutions  which  we  attempt  to  put  in 
practice  after  a  century  of  waiting,  were  decreed  by  them. 
The  reader  who  will  follow  the  long  series  of  reports  and 

'  Albert  Dam;,  L'inttructiint  publiqtit  el  la  X^olution,  p.  80. 
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decrees  which  constitutes  the  pedagogical  work  of  the  Rev- 
olution will  have  witnessed  the  genesis  of  popular  instrac- 
tion  in  France. 

406.  The  State  of  Pbimart  Instruction.  —  In  order 
to  form  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  men  of 
the  Revolution,  it  is  first  necessarj'  to  consider  in  what  a 
deplorable  state  they  found  primary  instruction.  What  a 
contrast  betwef^n  that  which  they  hoped  to  do  and  the  actual 
situation  in  1789!  I  very  well  know  that  fancy  sketches 
have  been  drawn  of  tiie  old  regime.  A  very  ehowy  enu- 
meration has  been  madu  of  the  number  of  colleges ;  but  we 
have  not  been  told  how  many  of  these  colleges  had  no  pro- 
fessors, and  how  many  had  no  pupils.  And  so  of  the 
schools;  they  are  found  everywhere,  bnt  it  remains  to  be 
shown  what  was  taught  in  them,  and  whether  anything  was 
taught  in  them.' 

Party  writers  who  are  bonnd  to  gainsay  the  work  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  matter  of  education,  generally  pnt 
under  contribution,  to  serve  their  political  prejudices,  the  old 
communal  archives.  They  cite  imaginary  statistics  which 
prove,  for  example,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  in  1718, 
there  were  855  schools  for  boys,  and  306  schools  for  girls, 
for  a  territory  of  1159  parishes. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  verify  these  statistics,  whose  accn- 
racy  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  whose  figures  were 
evidently  obtained  only  by  counting  a  school  wherever  the 
rector  of  the  parish  gave  lessons  in  reading  and  in  the  cate- 
chism to  three  or  four  children. 

But  there  are  other  replies  to  make  to  the  troducers  of  the 
Revolution  who  tax  their  ingenuity  to  prove  that  instruction 
was  flourishing  under  the  old  regime,  and  that  the  Revolution 

'  J.  Simon,  Ditu,patrU,  e(  lib«rU,  p.  11. 
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destroyed  more  tban  it  cre&ted.  With  this  assumed  efllo- 
reaccDce  of  schools  of  which  wc  hear,  it  is  necessary  to 
contrast  the  results  as  shown  by  authentic  statistics  of  the 
number  of  illiterates.  In  1790  there  was  53  per  cent  of  men 
and  73  per  cent  of  women  who  could  not  sign  their  names 
to  their  marriage  contracts. 

Besides,  we  mast  inquire  what  was  tanght  in  these  pre- 
tended schools,  how  many  children  attended  them,  and  what 
was  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  teachers  who 
directed  them. 

407.  What  was  tacoht  at  the  Schools.  —  Instruction 
was  reduced  to  the  catechism,  to  reading  and  writing.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  otBcial  pro- 
gramme of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  did  not  go 
beyond  this.  The  ordinance  of  Louis  XlV.,  dated  in  1698, 
has  been  pompously  quoted. 

*'  We  would  have  appointed,"  it  is  there  said,  "  as  far  as 
it  shall  be  possible,  masters  and  mistresses  in  all  tbe  par- 
ishes where  there  are  none,  to  instruct  all  children,  and  m 
particular  those  whose  parents  have  made  profession  of  the 
pretended  reformed  religion,  in  the  catechism  and  the  prayers 
which  are  necessary ;  to  take  them  to  mass  on  every  work 
day ;  and  also  to  teach  reading  and  writing  to  those  who  vnU 
need  this  knowledge." 

But  does  not  this  very  text  support  those  who  maintain 
that  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church  have  never  encouraged 
primary  instruction  except  as  required  by  the  necessities  of 
the  struggle  against  heresy,  and  that  primary  instruction 
under  the  old  regime  was  scarcely  more  than  an  instrument 
of  religious  domination? 

Most  often  the  school  was  simply  a  place  to  which  parents 
sent  their  children  for  temporary  care.  Writing  was  not 
always   taught  in  it.      A  school- mistress  of   Haute-Marne 
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was  forbidden  to  teach  writing  "for  fear  her  pupile  might 
employ  their  knowledge  in  writing  love-letters." 

408,  Discipline.  — Corporal  panishments  were  more  than 
ever  the  order  of  the  day.  The  bishop  of  Montpellier,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  forbids,  it  is  true,  beat- 
ing with  sticks,  kicks,  and  rapa  on  the  head  ;  but  he  author- 
izes the  ferule  and  the  rod,  qn  the  condilioD  that  the  patient 
be  not  completely  exposed. 

409.  Condition  of  the  Teachers.  —  That  which  is  graver 
still  is  that  the  teachers  themselves  (I  speak  of  lay  teachers, 
who,  it  is  true,  were  not  numerous)  lived  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, without  material  independence  and  without  moral 
dignity.  In  general,  there  were  no  fixed  salaries.  Wagea 
varied  from  40  to  200  francs,  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  vestry- 
board  or  by  the  community,  in  return  for  a  great  number  o( 
services  the  most  various  and  the  least  exalted.  The  school- 
masters were  far  less  teachers  than  sextons,  choristers, 
beadles,  bell-ringers,  clock-makers,  and  even  grave-diggers. 
"  Attendance  at  marriages  and  at  burials  was  counted  at  the 
rate  of  15  sols  and  dinner  for  marriages,  and  20  sols  ton 
burials."  And  Albert  Dnmy  concludes  that  in  this  thera 
were  mbstanttai  advarUages  to  the  school-masters ; '  —  advan- 
tages  dearly  bought  in  every  case,  and  repudiated  by  thoB« 
who  were  interested  in  them.  "  The  more  ssrvices  we  ren- 
der the  community,"  said  the  teachers  of  Bourgogne  in  their 
complaints  in  1789,  "the  more  we  are  degraded."'  The 
school-masters  were  scarcely  more  than  the  domestics  of  the 

1  Albert  Duray,  op-  cii.,  p.  16- 

'  DoUancei  presented  to  the  BUtes-General  by  the  toachen  of  tfa« 
mkUei  oltles,  hamlets,  and  vUlageH  of  Booxgagne. 
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In  order  to  live,  they  were  not  only  obliged  to  accept 
these  church  services,  but  they  also  became  shoemakers, 
triors,  innkeepers,  miUera,  etc.  Tlie  teacher  of  the  com- 
mune of  Angles,  in  the  High  Alps,  was  a  "barbers' 
aui^on." 

Thus  there  was  do  assured  salary,  and  consequently  no 
moral  coDside ration.  "  In  the  commnnes,  t«acbers  were 
regarded  as  strangers  and  not  as  citizens ;  like  tramps  and 
vi^ante,  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
commune." 

410.  Tbe  Recbuithent  of  Teachers.  —  Nowhere  were 
tliere  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Tbe 
schools  were  entrusted  to  the  first  comer.  The  bishop 
granted  his  approbation,  or  permission  to  t«ach,  after  an 
examination  of  the  most  summary  kind.  The  duties  of 
teadiing  were  the  means  of  anbsistence  which  were  accepted 
without  call  and  without  serious  preparation.  In  Provence, 
Bchool-masters  attended  kinds  of  "teachers'  fairs"  for  the 
purpose  of  being  hired.  In  the  Alps,  teachers  were  numer- 
ous, bnt  ouly  in  winter.  They  tarried  in  the  plain  and  in 
the  valleys  only  dnring  the  inclement  season.  They  returned 
home  for  the  labors  of  the  summer. 

Consequently,  most  of  the  schools  existed  only  in  name. 
*'  The  schools,"  we  are  told,^  "  were  in  vacation  for  four  or 
five  months."  For  a  half  of  the  year,  the  school -masters 
were  free  to  follow  another  trade,  or,  rather,  to  devote  them- 
selves more  completely  to  their  ordinary  trade,  which  their 
school  duties  did  not  always  interrupt. 

411.  What  THE  School  Itself  was. — School-houses  were 
most  frequently  merely  wretched  huts,  wooden  cots,  and  oar- 
row  ground-floorH,  badly  lighted,  which  served  at  the  same 

'  A.  Dunif ,  op.  cit.,'}f.  10. 
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time  aa  a  domicile  for  the  Bchool-master  and  hie  family,  and 
as  a  class-room  for  pnpUs.  Benches  and  tables  were  things 
rarefy  seen,  and  pupils  wrote  while  string. 

In  a  word,  the  state  of  primary  inatruction,  when  the 
States-General  opened  in  1789,  was  as  follows:  schools 
few  in  number  and  poorly  attended ;  few  lay  teachers,  trained 
no  one  knows  how,  without  thorough  instruction,  and,  as 
they  themselves  said,  "degraded"  by  their  inferior  fosition ; 
few  or  no  elementary  books ;  gratuity  only  partial ;  finally, 
a  general  indiffereDce  for  elementary  instruction,  which  phil- 
osophers like  Voltaire,  and  Bouaaean,  and  Parliamentarians 
lite  La  Chalotaia,  themselves  lightly  esteemed. 

412.  The  Pbopek  Work  of  the  Revolution.  — I  do  not 
say  that  the  Revolution  accomplished  all  that  there  was  to  be 
attempted  in  order  to  bring  instruction  up  to  the  needs  of  tbe 
new  society  ;  but  it  purposed  to  do  this.  Every  time  a  lib- 
eral ministry  has  decided  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
struction, it  has  revived  its  plans ;  and  it  is  these  same  plans 
that  by  a  vigorous  effort  public  authority  has  attempted  to 
i-ealize  in  recent  times. 

413.  Thk  Reports  of  1789.  — Already,  in  the  reports  of 
1789,  public  opinion  vigorously  pronounced  itself  in  favor  of 
educatjonat  reforms,  *'  The  cahiers  of  1789,  even  those 
of  the  clergy  and  the  nobihty,  demand  the  reorganization  of 
pubhc  instiuction  on  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  cahiera 
of  the  clergy  of  Rodez  and  of  Sanmur  demand  '  that  there 
may  be  formed  a  plan  of  national  education  for  the  yonng ' ; 
those  of  Lyons,  that  education  be  restricted  '  to  a  teaching 
body  whose  members  may  not  be  removable  except  for  neg- 
ligence, misconduct,  or  incapacity  ;  that  it  may  no  longer  be 
conducted  according  to  arbitrary  principles,  and  that  all  pub- 
lic instructors  be  obliged  to  conform  to  a  uniform  plan 
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adopted  by  the  States-Genera!.'  The  cahiera  of  the  nobility 
of  LyoQB  insist  that '  a  national  character'  be  impresaed  on 
the  edacation  of  both  sexes.  Those  of  Paris  demand  '  that 
public  education  be  perfected,  and  extended  to  all  classes  of 
citizens.'  Those  of  Blois,  '  that  there  be  established  a  coon- 
cil  composed  of  the  most  enlightened  scholars  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  different 
orders,  to  form  a  plan  of  national  education,  for  the  use  of 
all  the  classes  of  society,  and  to  edit  elementary  treatises.' "  * 

414.  Mtrabbac  (1749-1791).  —  From  the  first  days  of 
the  Revolution,  pedagogical  literature  abounds,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  ever-growing  interest  which  public  opinion 
attaches  to  educational  questions.  The  Oratorians,  of  whom 
La  Chalotais  said,  "  that  they  were  free  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  school  and  of  the  cloister,  and  that  they  were  citi- 
zens," present  to  the  NatJonal  Assembly  a  series  of  scholastic 
plans.  On  its  part,  the  Assembly  sets  itself  at  work ;  Tal- 
leyrand prepares  his  great  report,  and  Mirabean  embodies  hia 
own  reflections  in  four  eloquent  discourses. 

Mirabeau's  discourses,  published  after  his  death  through 
the  good  offices  of  his  fViend  Cabanis,  had  the  following 
titles:  1.  Drajt  of  a  Lav)  for  the  Organixaiion  of  the  Teach- 
ing Body;  2.  Public  and  Military  Festivals;  3.  Organiza- 
tion of  a  ifational  I/ycie;  4.  The  Education  of  the  Heir 
Presumptive  of  (Ae  Crown. 

415.  The  Damoebs  of  loKoaAUCB. — With  what  brilliancy 
the  illustrioos  orator  made  appear  the  advantages  and  the 
necessity  of  instruction ! 

"Those  who  desire  that  the  peasant  may  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write,  have  doubtless  made  a  patrimony  of  his 

>  Bee  tlie  Dietionnaire  de  P€dagosU,  Article  FHiHCi. 
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Ignoraoce,  and  their  motiTes  are  not  difiScult  to  appreciate ; 
bat  they  do  not  know  that  when  they  have  made  a  wild  beast 
of  a  man,  they  expose  themselves  to  the  momentary  danger 
of  seeing  him  transformed  into  a  savage  beast.  Without  in- 
telligeDce  there  is  no  morality.  But  on  whom,  then,  is  it 
important  to  bestow  intelligence,  if  it  is  not  upon  the  rich? 
Is  not  the  safeguard  of  their  enjoyments  the  morality  of  the 
people?  Through  the  influence  of  the  laws,  through  that  ot 
a  wise  administration,  through  the  efforts  to  which  each  one 
should  be  inspired  by  the  hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  his  fellows,  exert  yourselves,  public  and  private  citizens, 
to  diffuse  in  all  qnarters  the  noble  fruits  of  knowledge. 
Believe  that  in  dissipating  one  single  error,  in  propagating 
one  single  wholesome  truth,  you  will  do  something  for  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race ;  and  whoever  you  are,  do  not 
have  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  you 
can  assure  your  own  happiness." 

But  through  some  inexplicable  spirit  of  timidity,  Mirabeaa 
did  not  draw  ftom  these  principles  the  consequences  that 
they  permit.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  State  can  impose 
the  obligation  to  attend  school. 

"  Society,"  he  says,  "  has  not  the  right  to  prescribe  in- 
struction as  a  duty.  . . .  Public  authori^  has  not  the  right, 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  social  body,  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  watchfulness  against  injustice  and  of  protecUon 
against  violence.  .  .  ,"  "  Society,"  he  adds,  "  can  exact  of 
each  one  only  the  sacriflces  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  liberty  and  the  safety  of  all," 

Mirabeau  foi^ets  that  the  obligation  to  send  children  to 
school  is  exactly  one  of  those  necessary  sacriSces  which  the 
State  has  the  right  to  impose  on  parents. 

Hof^tile  to  obligation,  Uirabeau  feels  no  greater  partisan- 
ship  for  gratuity :  — 
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" Gratuitous  educatioD,"  he  said,  "is  paid  for  by  every- 
body, wliile  its  fruits  are  immediately  gathered  by  only  a 
small  number  of  individuals." 

416.  LiBEBTY  OF  Teaching.  —  Like  so  many  other  gener- 
ous spirits,  Miiabeau  cheriBhed  the  dream  of  the  most  com- 
plete liberty  of  teaching.' 

"  Your  single  purpose,"  he  said  to  the  members,  '■'  is  to  give 
to  man  the  use  of  all  his  faculties,  to  make  him  enjoy  all  his 

L  Wbat  1b  menDt  b;  "  libert;  of  taacblng  "  will  be  better  understood  trom 
the  Followlog  quotations  trom  the  Dictionnaire  de  Ptdagogie,  Fremi^ 
Partie,  p.  1616etseq.:  — 

"  Liberty  o[  teaching,  in  a  country  which  lias  proclaimed  oblig&ur;  lu- 
stroction,  is  the  equal  right  of  all  to  give  that  instruction,  or  the  prohibition 
of  BTOiy  monopoly  wbieh  would  put  that  instruction  lam  tbe  banda  eitlier 
of  piivileged  iLdividoals,  or  of  corporations,  or  even  of  the  State,  to  the 
ezclosioD  of  every  other  teaching  body." 

"  Under  the  old  regime,  tbe  education  of  tbe  masses  was  committed  to 
the  bands  of  the  Church;  the  colleges,  directed  by  a  body  of  men  who  were 
all  ecclesiastics,  gave  '  a  vain  pretence  of  an  edocaUoo,  where  tbe  memoi; 
alone  was  exercised,  and  where  tbe  reason  was  insulted  in  the  forms  of 
reasoning.' " 

"Thepurposeof  tbe  men  of  tbe  Revolution  was,  then,  above  all  else,  to 
etnanclpata  science,  and  to  guarantee  the  right  of  free  Inquiry ;  and  while 
rescuing  Instruction  trom  tbe  tyranny  of  tbe  Church,  to  assure  to  clt^ens 
Id  general  tbe  opportunity  to  acquire  the  knovledge  that  is  essential  to 
man.  On  the  one  hand,  they  would  take  prscautlona  against  tbe  abuse 
of  powerby  a  goverament  which  had  always  shown  itself  hostile  to  tree 
thought  .  .  . ;  on  the  other,  In  oppoaltlon  to  the  old  doctiine  which  con- 
demned the  people  to  Ignorance,  they  proclaimed  the  duty  of  tbe  State  to 
create  a  system  of  public  initruction,  common  to  all  citizens." 

"  It  Is  at  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  place  onrselven  in  order  to  g^n 
a  correct  notion  of  the  plans  that  were  sabmitted  to  tbe  Constituent  Con- 
vention and  tbe  Legislative  Assembly.  What  Talleyrand  and  CoDdorcet 
desired  wsa,  first,  to  organize,  under  the  form  of  a  public  service,  a  system 
of  national  education  in  which  all  might  participate;  and  In  the  second 
place,  to  take  precautions  against  the  Church  and  Ihe  royal  authority,  and 
so  prevent  despotic  power  from  attempting  to  prevent  the  development  of 
new  truths  and  the  teaching!  of  theories  which  It  judged  contrary  to  Its 
policy  and  Interests.  For  tbem,  liberty  of  teaching  is  tbe  demand  of  pbil- 
oeqphic  liberty  against  ecclesiastical  and  secnlar  antbority."    (F.) 
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rights,  to  develop  the  corporate  life  out  of  all  t^e  individual 

lives  freely  developed,  and  the  will  of  the  whole  out  of  all 
personal  willa." 

417.  UiSTMBCnON  OF  Studies.  —  In  Mirabeau's  plan, 
public  and  natioual  instruction  depends,  not  on  the  executive 
power,  but  on  "  the  magistrat«e  who  truly  represent  the  peo- 
ple, that  is  to  say,  who  are  elected  and  often  renewed  by  the 
people,"  —  in  other  terms,  the  officers  of  departments  or  dis- 
tricts. Establishments  for  instruction  ought  not  to  form  a 
consolidated  body. 

Let  ns  observe,  finaUy,  that  by  the  side  of  the  primary 
schools  Mirabean  established  a.  college  of  literature  for  each 
department,  and  at  Paris,  a  single  National  Lyc^e,  "  designed 
to  secure  to  a  select  aumher  of  French  youth  the  means  of 
finishing  their  education."  In  this  he  established  a  chair  of 
■method,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  instruction. 

In  conclusion,  the  work  of  Mirahean  is  but  a  very  imper- 
fect sketch,  and  a  sort  of  graduated  transition  between  the 
old  and  the  new  regime. 

We  do  not  yet  find  in  it  the  grand  ideas  which  are  to 
impassion  men,  and  it  is  the  Rapport  of  Talleyrand  which 
constitutes  the  real  introduction  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  Revolution. 

418.  The  CoNMrrcENT  Assbublt  and  Talleibahd.  — 
The  constitution  of  Sept.  4,  1791,  announced  the  following 
provision  :  — 

"There  shall  be  created  and  oi^nized  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  common  to  all  citizens,  and  gratuitous  with  re- 
spect to  those  branches  of  instruction  which  are  indispensable 
for  all  men." 

It  was  to  put  in  force  the  decree  of  the  Constitution  that 
TaUeyrand  drew  up  his  Rapport  and  presented  it  to  the 
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Assembly  at  the  Bessions  of  September  10  and  11.  The 
eatire  bill  contained  not  less  than  208  articles.  Having 
reached  the  tenn  of  its  troubled  existence,  the  Assembly  did 
not  find  the  time  to  discuss  it,  and,  while  regretting  "not 
having  established  the  bases  of  the  regeneration  of  educa- 
tion," it  referred  the  examination  of  Talleyrand's  work  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  showed  but  little  anxiety  to 
accept  the  legacy  of  its  predecessor.  Another  report,  that 
of  Condorcet,  was  prepared,  so  that  the  bill  of  Talleyrand 
never  had  the  honor  of  a  parliamentary  discussion. 

419.  Taixetrand  (1768-1838). — The  ex-bishop  of 
Anton,  having  become  a  revolutionist  of  1789,  before  being 
the  chamberlain  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  minister  of  Lonis 
XVm.,  scarcely  deserves  by  his  character  the  esteem  of 
history ;  he  too  often  gave  a  striking  example  of  political 
versatility.  But  at  least,  by  his  supple  and  acute  intelli- 
gence,  and  by  the  abundance  of  hia  ideas,  he  has  always 
risen  to  the  height  of  the  various  tasks  that  be  has  under- 
taken, and  his  Rapport  is  a  remarkable  work. 

420.  General  Fbinciples.  —  As  Montesquieu  has  said, 
"tiie  laws  of  education  ought  to  be  relative  to  the  principles 
of  government."  It  is  by  this  truth  that  Talleyrand  is 
inspired  in  the  long  considerations  that  serve  as  a  preamble 
to  his  bill. 

What  was  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  a  constitution 
which,  limiting  the  powers  of  the  king,  called  the  cutire  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  political  life?  Tliat  constitution  would 
have  remained  sterile,  would  have  been  but  a  dead  letter,  if 
a  snitable  education  had  not  come  to  vivify  it  by  causing  it 
to  pass,  so  to  speak,  into  the  blood  of  the  nation.  In  what 
did  the  new  regime  consist?    You  have  separated,   said 
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Talleyrand  to  the  members,  yoii  have  separated  tlie  will  of 
the  whole,  or  the  power  of  making  the  lawH,  from  the  execo- 
tive  power,  which  you  have  reserved  to  the  king.  But  that 
general  will  must  be  upright,  and.  in  order  to  be  upright,  it 
must  be  enlightened  and  instructed.  After  having  given 
power  to  the  people,  you  ought  to  teach  them  wisdom.  Of 
what  use  would  it  be  to  enfranchise  brutal  and  unconscious 
forces,  to  turn  them  overto  their  own  keeping?  Instructiou 
IB  the  necessary  counterpoise  of  liberty.  The  law,  which  is 
henceforth  the  work  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  l^e  tumultuous  opinions  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 

421.  Education  as  related  to  Ltbestt  akd  Equautt. 
—  Talleyrand  is  pleased  with  his  thought,  and,  considering 
in  turn  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  the 
idea  of  equality  and  the  idea  of  liberty,  he  shows,  not  with- 
out some  length  of  analysis,  tiiat  instruction  is  necessary,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  create  free  individuals,  by  giving  to  them  a 
conscience  and  a  reason,  and  on  the  other,  to  draw  men 
together  by  diminishing  the  inequality  of  intelligences. 

422.  Rules  fob  Public  Instruction.  —  Instruction  is 
due  to  all.  There  must  be  schools  in  the  villages  as  in  the 
cities.  Instruction  ought  to  be  given  by  all ;  there  ought  to 
bo  no  privilege  in  instruction.  Finally,  instruction  ought  to 
extend  to  all  subjects ;  everything  shall  be  taught  which  can 
be  taught :  — 

"  In  a  well  organized  society,  though  no  one  can  attain  to 
universal  knowledge,  it  should  nevertheless  be  possible  to 
learn  everything." 

423.  PoLiriCAL  Education.  —  At  the  basis  of  every 
educational  system  there  is  always  a  dominant  and  essential 
thought.  In  the  Middle  Age  —  and  the  Middle  Age  is  con- 
tinued in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  —  it  is  the  idea  of  saiva- 
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tion,  it  is  the  preparatioa  of  the  soul  for  the  future  life.  la 
the  seventeenth  centary  it  is  the  conception  of  a  perfect 
Jastnesa  of  spirit  joioecl  to  uprightnesB  of  heart;  such 
was  the  ideal  of  the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal.  In  1792  poli- 
tics became  the  almost  exclusive  preoccupation  of  the 
educators  of  youth.  Everything  else  —  religion,  accuracy 
of  judgment,  nobility  of  heart  —  is  relegated  to  the  second 
place  ;  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  political  animal,  brought 
into  the  world  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  obey  the  constitution. 
The  Declaration,  of  the  Rights  of  Man  became,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Talleyrand,  the  catechism  of  childhood.  It  ie  neces- 
sary that  the  future  citizen  learn  to  know,  to  love,  to  obey, 
and  finally  to  perfect  the  constitution.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Talleyrand  himself  showed  a  marvellous  apti- 
tude for  loving  and  otieying  the  constitution.  Unfortunately 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case ! 

424.  Univeksal  MoBiLmt. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
pages  of  Talleyrand's  work  is  certainly  that  in  which  he 
recommends  the  teaching  of  universal  morality,  and  claims 
the  autonomy  of  natural  laws,  distinct  tcom  all  positive 
religion. 

"  We  mnst  learn  to  infiise  ourselves  with  morality,  which 
is  the  first  need  of  all  constitutions.  .  .  .  Morality  mnst  be 
taught  as  a  real  science,  whose  principles  will  be  demon- 
strated to  the  reason  of  all  men,  and  to  that  of  all  ages.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  will  resist  all  trials.  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  lamentation  to  see  men  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  religions  make  it  depend  exclusively  on  that  multitude 
of  opinions  which  divide  them.  From  this  have  resulted 
great  evils;  for  abandoning  morality  to  uncertainty,  and 
often  to  absurdity,  it  baa  necessarily  i>een  compromised ;  it 
has  been  made  versatile  and  unsettled.  It  is  time  to  estab- 
lish it  upon  ite  own  bases,  and  to  show  men  that  if  baneful 
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divisions  separate  them,  they  at  least  have  in  morality  a 
common  meeting  place  where  they  all  ought  to  take  refuge 
and  unite  for  protection.  It  is  necesaarji,  then,  to  detach  it 
in  some  sort  from  everything  else,  in  order  to  reunite  it  at 
once  to  that  which  merits  our  approval  and  our  homage. 
.  .  .  This  change  is  simple  and  injures  nothing ;  above  all, 
it  is  possible.  How  is  it  possible  not  to  see,  in  fact,  that 
abstraction  being  made  of  every  system  and  of  every  opinion, 
and  by  considering  in  men  only  their  relations  with  other 
men,  they  can  be  taught  what  is  good  and  Just,  made  to  love 
it,  and  made  to  find  happiness  in  virtuous  actions  and 
wretchedness  in  those  which  are  not  so?" 

425.  FocB  Grades  op  Instbuct^oh.  —  The  organization 
of  instruction,  in  Talleyrand's  bill,  yaa  "  to  be  combined 
with  that  of  the  government,"  and  to  bo  modeled  after  the 
division  of  administrative  functions.  Th..-  Rapport  estab- 
lished four  grades  of  instruction.  There  wat  a  school  for 
each  canton,  corresponding  to  each  primary  assembly.  Then 
came  intermediate  or  secondary  inBtruction,  intended,  if  not 
for  all,  at  least  for  the  greater  number,  and  given  in  the 
principal  town  of  the  district,  or  arrondissement.  In  the  third 
place,  special  schools,  scattered  over  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments,  prepare 
young  men  for  the  different  professions.  Finally,  the  select 
intelligences  find  at  Paris,  iu  the  National  Institute,  all  that 
constitutes  the  higher  instmction. 

The  great  novelty  of  this  system  was  the  crealaon  of  can- 
tonal schools,  open  to  peasants  and  to  workmen,  to  those 
whom,  up  to  this  time,  improvidence  or  the  purpose  of  the 
great  sent  off  to  tbelr  plows  or  to  their  planes. 

426.  GHATurrr  OP  PBraABY  iNSTECcnoN.  —  Talleyrand  did 
not  desire  compulsory  education  any  more  than  Mirabeaa ; 
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bat,  in  acoordanoe  wttti  the  <!onBtitation  of  1791,  he  demands 
the  gratnity  of  primary  infltruclion.  Society  ia  under  obli- 
gations to  give  elementary  instructioo,  but  not  intermediate 
and  secondary  instruction,  and  stall  less,  special  and  higher 
instruction.  Gratuitous  for  the  lowest  grade,  and  in  case 
of  that  elementary  knowledge  which  constitutes  for  every 
civilized  man  a  real  moral  necessity,  instmction  ought  not 
to  be  free  to  young  men  who  aspire  to  a  liberal  profession, 
because  they  have  leisure,  and  who  have  leisure  because  they 
have  wealth.  However,  Talleyrand  admits  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  talent.  By  the  creation  of  national  Bcholarahips, 
&e  doors  of  all  the  schools  will  be  opened  to  select  intelli- 
gences whom  the  lowness  of  their  condition  would  condemn 
to  remain  obscure  and  unappreciated,  did  not  society  lend  to 
them  a  helping  hand. 

427.  Fbograjiub  op  PRiHABr  IssTEncnoK.  —  Primary 
iDBtmction  should  comprise  the  principles  of  the  national 
language,  the  elementary  rules  of  calculation  and  mensura- 
tion ;  the  elements  of  religion,  the  principles  of  morals,  the 
principles  of  the  constitution ;  finally,  the  development  of 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers. 

428.  MsAKa  or  Instructioi*.  —  We  shall  not  insist  on  the 
details  of  the  organization  of  the  different  parts  of  that 
which  Talleyrand  himself  called  his  "  immense  machine." 
Let  us  notice  only  the  last  part  of  his  work,  where  he  dis- 
cusses a  certain  number  of  general  questions  under  this 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  title :  Dea  moyens  d' instruction. 
The  professors,  carefully  chosen,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
king.  Talleyrand  does  not  deteiTnine  that  they  shall  be 
irremovable,  but  he  requires  that  their  situation  shall  be 
surrounded  by  all  possible  guarantees.  Frizes,  and  rewards 
of  every  kind,  shall  encourage  the  teachers  of  yonth  to  re- 
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double  their  zeal  and  to  find  new  methods.  TaUeyraoi] 
coDDts  on  dramatic  representations  and  on  national  holidays 
to  hasten  the  progress  of  instractdon.  Finally,  let  it  be 
added  that  he  entrusts  the  supreme  direction  of  public  iu- 
Btruction  to  six  commissionere,  chosen  by  the  king  and 
obliged  to  make  an  annual  report. 

429.  The  Education  oy  Women.  —  Talleyrand,  in  hia 
proposal,  has  not  whoUy  foi^tten  women,  and  what  he  has 
said  of  tbem  is  just  and  sensible.  He  discusses  the  question 
of  their  political  rights,  and,  in  accord  with  tradition  and 
good  sense,  be  concludes  that  the  happiness  of  women,  their 
own  interests,  their  nature  and  their  proper  destination, 
ought  to  forbid  them  from  entering  the  political  arena. 
What  is  particularly  fit  for  them  is  a  domestic  education, 
which,  received  in  the  family,  prepares  them  for  living  there. 
Like  Mirabesu,  he  wishes  womjin  to  remain  a  woman.  Her 
function,  said  the  great  orator,  is  to  perpetuate  the  species, 
to  watob  with  solicitude  over  the  periloiu!  periods  of  early 
youth,  and  "  to  enchain  to  her  feet  all  the  energies  of  the 
husband  by  the  irresistible  power  of  her  weakness."  With- 
out being  as  gallant  in  hb  expressions,  Talleyrand's  thought 
is  the  same.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  in  order  to 
respond  to  certain  proprieties,  that  the  State  ehonld  estab- 
lish institotions  of  public  education  destined  to  replace  the 
convents. 

This  desire  seta  right  whatever  was  unreasonable  in  this 
passage  of  his  proposed  law :  — 

"  Girls  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  primary  schools  after 
the  age  of  eight.  After  that  age  the  National  Assembly 
advises  parents  to  entrust  the  education  of  their  daughters 
only  to  themselves,  and  reminds  them  that  this  ia  their  first 
duty." 
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iSO.  The  Legi8l*titb  Assbmblt  and  Coitoorcet.  —  Of 
all  the  educational  undertakings  of  tbe  Bevolution,  the  most 
remarkable  U  that  of  Coudorcet.  Hia  Rapport  presented  to 
the  Legielative  Assembly,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
public  instruction,  April  20  and  21,  1792,  reprinted  in  1793 
by  order  of  the  Convention,  did  not  directJy  have  tbe  honor 
of  a  public  discussion ;  bat  it  contained  principles  and  sola- 
tions  which  are  found  in  the  deliberations  and  legislatiTe 
acts  of  hia  successors.  It  remained,  during  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  Convention,  the  widely  accessible  source  whence 
the  legislators  of  that  time,  like  Romme,  Bonqnier,  and  Lok- 
anal,  drew  their  inspiration. 

431.  CoMDOKCET  (I74S-1794).  —  Condorcet  was  admini' 
bly  qualified  for  the  task  which  the  L^islative  Assembly 
imposed  on  him,  in  chaining  him  with  the  organization  of 
pablic  instruction.  During  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution 
he  had  employed  his  leisure  (he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly)  in  writing  five  Mimoirea  on  instruc- 
tion, which  appeared  in  a  periodical  called  the  Bibllolli&qite 
de  rhomme  public.  The  Rapport  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  was  a  sort  of  r^um4  of  his  long  reflections.  Con- 
dorcet brought  to  this  work,  not  the  indiscreet  imagination 
of  an  improvised  educator,  but  the  authority  of  a  competent 
thinker,  who,  if  he  had  no  persona!  experience  in  teaching, 
had  at  least  reflected  much  on  these  topics  and  was  goq- 
scions  of  all  their  difflcnlties.  Besides,  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  work  with  the  ardor  of  an  entiiusiaetic  nature,  and 
with  the  serious  convictions  of  a  mind  that  had  carried 
farther  than  any  one  else  the  religion  of  progress  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good. 

482.  General  Considerations  vros  Instrdction.  —  All 
(he  Revolutionbts  have  sung  tbe  praises  of  instruction,  of 
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which  they  were  the  passionate  admirers.  Condorcet  Is  Iti 
reflective  partiBan.  He  did  not  love  it  more  than  the  others, 
but  he  comprehended  it  better,  and  better  stated  why  it 
should  be  loved.  He  first  takes  np  the  ideas  of  Talleyrand, 
and  shows  that  withoat  instractaon,  liberty  and  equality 
would  be  chimeras :  — 

"  A  free  constitution  which  should  not  be  correspondent 
to  the  universal  instruction  of  citizens,  would  come  to  destruc- 
tion after  a  few  conflicts,  and  would  degenerate  into  one  of 
those  forms  of  government  which  cannot  preserve  the  peace 
among  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people." 

Anarchy  or  despotism,  such  is  the  future  of  peoples  vbo 
have  become  free  before  having  been  enligliteued. 

As  to  equally,  without  falling  into  the  chimeras  of  an  in- 
struction which  should  be  the  same  for  all,  and  which  sboold 
reduce  all  men  to  the  same  level,  Condorcet  desires  to  realize 
it  BO  far  as  it  is  possible.  He  desires  that  the  poorest  and 
the  humblest  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed  to  belong  to  him- 
self, and  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  charlatan  who 
comes  along,  and  also  to  be  able  to  fulfill  his  civil  duties,  ta 
be  an  elector,  a  juror,  etc. 

iSS.  Instkcctiok  ahd  MoRALmr.  —  The  instrument  of 
liberty  and  equality,  instruction,  in  the  opinion  of  Coudorcet, 
is,  in  addition,  the  real  source  of  public  morality  and  of 
human  progress.  If  it  were  not  correspondent  to  the 
advances  in  knowledge,  a  free  and  impartial  constitntioD 
would  be  hostile  rather  than  favorable  to  good  morals. 

"Instruction  alone  can  give  the  assurance  that  the  princi- 
ple of  justice  which  the  equality  of  rights  ordains,  shall  not  be 
in  contradiction  with  this  other  principle,  which  pi-escrlbes 
that  ouly  those  rights  shall  be  accorded  to  men  which  they 
Dan  exercbe  without  danger  to  society." 
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But  it  is  moral  TeaeonB  still  more  than  political  motivefl 
that  make  inBtrnction  the  condition  of  virtue.  Condorcet 
has  shrewdly  eeeo  tliat  tlie  vices  of  the  people  come  chiefiy 
from  their  intcllectnal  impoteucy. 

"  These  vices  come,"  he  says,  "  from  the  need  of  escaping 
from  ennui  in  moments  of  leisnre,  and  in  escaping  from  it 
through  sensations  and  not  through  ideas." 

These  are  notable  woi-ds  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  teachers  and  moralists  of  the  people. 

To  cause  gross  natores  to  pass  from  Uie  life  of  tlie  senses 
to  the  intellectual  life ;  to  make  study  agreeable  to  the  end 
that  the  higher  pleasures  of  the  spirit  msy  struggle  success- 
fully f^inst  the  appetites  for  material  pleasures ;  to  put 
the  book  in  the  place  of  the  wine  bottle ;  to  substitute  the 
library  for  the  saloon ;  in  a  word,  to  replace  sensation  by  idea, 
—  such  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  popular  education. 

434.  Imstbuction  and  Progress.  —  Condorcet  was  a 
f&natio  on  the  subject  of  progress.  Up  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life  he  dreamed  of  progress,  its  conditions,  and  its 
laws.  Ifow  the  most  potent  means  of  hastening  progress  is 
to  instraet  men ;  and  here  is  the  final  reason  why  instruction 
Is  so  dear  to  him. 

These  are  grand  words :  — 

*'If  the  indeSnite  improvement  of  our  species  is,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  general  law  of  nature,  man  ought  no  longer  to  regard 
himself  as  a  being  limited  to  a  transitory  aud  isolated  exis- 
tence, destined  to  vanish  after  an  alternative  of  happiness  or 
of  misery  for  himself,  and  of  good  and  evil  for  those  whom 
chance  has  placed  near  him ;  but  he  becomes  an  active  part 
of  the  grand  whole,  and  a  fellow-laborer  in  a  work  that  is 
eternal.  In  an  existence  of  a  moment,  and  upon  a  point  in 
space,  he  can,  by  his  works,  compass  all  places,  relate  him- 
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self  to  all  the  centories,  and  contiane  to  act  long  c 
after  his  memor;  has  disappeared  from  the  earth."  And 
further  on :  "  For  a  long  time  I  have  considered  these  views 
as  dreams  which  were  to  be  realized  only  in  an  indefinite 
future,  and  for  a  world  where  I  should  not  exist.  A  happy 
event  has  suddenly  opened  an  immense  career  to  the  hopes 
of  the  human  race ;  a  single  instant  has  put  a  century  of  dis- 
tance between  the  man  of  to-day  and  him  of  to-morrow." 

436,  The  LiBERALnr  of  Condorcbt.  —  Wrongly  credited 
with  a  despotic  and  absolute  habit  of  mind,  Condorcet  is,  on 
the  contrary,  full  of  scruples  and  penetrated  with  respect  as 
regards  the  liberty  of  individual  opinions.  In  fact,  he  care- 
fully distinguishes  instruction  from  education.  Instruction 
has  to  do  with  positive  and  certain  knowledge,  the  truths  of 
fact  and  of  calcnlatioD ;  education,  with  political  and  religious 
beliefs.  Now,  if  the  State  is  the  natural  dispenser  of  instruc- 
tion, it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  matter  of  education,  to 
forbear,  and  to  declare  itself  incompetent.  In  other  words, 
the  State  ought  not  to  abuse  its  power  by  imposing  by  force 
on  ite  citizens  such  or  such  a  religious  Oredo,  such  or  such 
a  political  dogma. 

"Public  authority  cannot  establish  a  body  of  doctrine 
which  is  to  be  exclusively  taught.  No  public  power  ought 
to  have  the  aothority,  or  even  the  permission,  to  prevent  the 
development  of  new  truths,  or  the  teaching  of  theories  con- 
trary to  its  particular  policy  or  to  its  momentary  interests." 

436.  Five  Grades  of  iNSTaccnou.  —  Condorcet  distin- 
guishes five  grades  ofinstruction:  1.  Primary  schools  proper ; 
2.  Secondary  schools,  that  is,  such  as  we  now  call  higher 
primarj-  schools;  3.  InatUuteit,  or  colleges  of  secondary  in- 
struction ;  4.  Lycies,  or  institutions  of  higher  instmctioD ; 
5.  The  National  Society  of  Sciencee  and  Arts,  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  Institute. 
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Two  thiDgB  are  eapecially  to  be  noted :  first,  Condorcet 
eatabliahee  for  the  first  time  higher  primary  Bchools,  and  de- 
mands one  for  each  dietrict,  and  in  addition  one  for  each  town 
of  four  thonaand  inhabitants  ;  then,  for  primary  ecbooU  proper, 
be  takes  the  population  as  a  basis  for  their  establishment,  and 
requires  one  for  each  four  hundred  inhabitants.' 

437.  PcRPOSE  AUD  Plan  of  Prihaet  Instrdction.  — 
Condorcet  has  admirably  defined  the  purpose  of  primary  in- 
struction :  — 

"In  the  primary  schools  there  is  taught  that  which  is 
necessary  for  each  individual  in  order  to  direct  his  own  con- 
duct and  to  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  bis  own  rights." 

The  programme  comprised  reading,  writing,  some  notions 
on  grammar,  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  methods  of 
measuring  a  field  and  a  building  with  exactness ;  a  simple 
description  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  of  the  processes 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  the  development  of  the  first 
moral  ideas  and  the  rules  for  condact  derived  from  them ; 
finally,  such  of  the  principles  of  social  order  as  can  be  put 
within  the  comprehension  of  children. 

438.  Thb  Idea  of  CotmaES  foe  Adults.  —  Condorcet 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
instruction  of  the  workman  and  of  the  peasant  after  with- 
drawal from  school :  — ^ 

1  Pnblia  luBtiuotlou  ah  uow  organized  in  Prance  1b  of  three  grades,  aa 
follows:  — 

"  Primarj  inatmctioD,  whlcb  gives  the  elements  of  knowled^,  leadlDg, 
writing,  nod  arithmetic.  Secondary  Instruction,  embiaclne  the  stud;  of 
the  kncient  languagss,  of  rhetoric,  and  the  first  elements  of  the  mathematt- 
cal  and  physical  sciences,  and  of  philosophy.  This  Is  given  In  the  lyc^ea 
and  colleges,  rs  well  as  in  the  smalleT  Beminarles.  Superior  instracUoa, 
dMigned  to  teach  in  all  their  cooipleteness  letters,  the  languages,  the  sci- 
ences, and  philosophy.  This  is  given  Id  the  Faculties,  In  the  College  of 
haace,  and  In  the  la^er  semioarlee." — LnrBi.    <P.) 
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"We  have  observed  that  iDstniction  ought  not  to  abandon 
iodividuals  the  moment  they  leave  the  schools  ;  that  it  ought 
to  embrace  all  ages ;  that  there  is  no  period  of  life  when  it  is 
not  useful  and  possible  to  learn,  and  that  t^is  supplementary 
instruction  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  that  of  infancy 
has  been  contracted  to  the  narrowest  limits.  Here  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ignorance  in  which  the  poor 
classes  of  society  are  to-day  plunged  ;  they  lacked  not  nearly 
BO  much  the  possibility  of  receiving  an  elementary  instruction 
as  that  of  preserving  its  advantages." 

Consequently,  Condorcet  proposed,  if  not  courses  of  in- 
struction for  adults,  at  least  something  very  like  them,  — 
weekly  lectures,  given  each  Sunday  by  the  village  teachers, 
a  kind  of  lay  sermons. 

"Each  Sunday  the  teacher  shall  give  a  public  lecture 
which  citizens  of  all  ages  will  attend.  In  this  arrangement 
we  have  seen  a  means  of  giving  to  young  people  those  neces- 
sary parts  of  knowledge,  which,  however,  did  not  form  a  part 
of  their  primary  education." 

439.  PnoFESsiONAL  AND  Technicai.  Education.  —  But 
Condorcet  does  not  think  his  duty  to  the  people  done  when 
he  has  given  them  int«Uectnal  emancipation.  He  is  very 
anxious  to  give  in  addition  to  the  sons  of  peasants  or  work- 
men the  means  of  struggling  against  misery,  by  difiVising 
more  and  more  among  the  masses  of  the  people  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  trades.  He  deserves  to  be 
counted  among  the  adepts  in  professional  instruction  and  in 
industrial  education.  He  asks  that  there  be  placed  in  the 
schools  "  models  of  machines  or  of  trades"  ;  and  in  all  grades 
of  instruction,  he  recommends  with  a  special  solicitude  the 
teaching  of  the  practical  arts. 

"We  faucy  we  are  doing  something  new  to-day  when  we 
establish  school  museums.     "Each  school,"  says  Condorcet, 
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•*  ehsU  hare  .a  small  library,  and  a  small  cabinet  in  which 
shall  be  placed  some  meteorological  instnimento  or  acne 
Bpecimem  of  natural  history." 

440.  Thk  Edocation  of  Women.  —  Condorcet  may  be 
regarded  aa  one  of  the  most  ardent  apostles  of  the  education 
of  women.  He  wishes  education  to  be  common  and  equal. 
He  is  evidently  wrong  when  he  dreams  of  a  perfect  identity 
of  instruction  for  the  two  sexes,  when  he  forgets  the  partic- 
ular destination  of  women,  and  the  special  character  of  their 
education.  But  we  have  found  so  many  educators  disposed 
to  depredate  the  abilities  of  woman,  that  we  are  happy  to 
find  at  last  one  voice  that  exalts  them,  ^ven  beyond")  ^ 
measure. 

Let  us  recall,  however,  the  excellent  reasons  which  he 
gives  in  support  of  his  thesis  on  the  equality  of  education. 
It  is  necessary  that  women  should  be  instructed :  1.  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  bring  up  their  children,  of  whom 
they  are  the  natural  instructors;  2.  in  order  that  they  may 
be  the  worthy  companions,  the  equals  of  their  husbands,  that 
they  may  feel  an  interest  in  their  pursuits,  share  in  tiieir 
preoccupations,  and,  flually,  participate  in  their  life,  such 
being  the  condition  of  conjugal  happiness;  3.  in  order, 
further,  by  an  analogous  reason,  that  they  may  not  quench, 
by  their  ignorance,  that  inspiration  of  heart  and  mind  which 
previous  studies  have  developed  in  their  husbands,  but  that 
they  may  nourish  this  flame  by  conversation  and  reading  in 
common;  4.  fin aUy,  because  this  is  just,  —  because  the  two 
sexes  have  an  equal  right  to  instruction. 

,  441.  Resebvations  to  be  hade. — All  is  not  equally 
worthy  of  commendation  in  the  work  of  Condorcet.  Some 
faults  and  some  omissions  mar  this  fine  piece  of  political 
pedagogy.     The  faults  arc,  first,  the  exa^erated  idea  of  lib- 
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erty  &nd  of  eqnalil^.  From  Condoroet'B  ardors  for  liberty  then 
issues,  in  his  pl&n  for  educatJon,  a  grave  error,  — the  idea  of  - 
making  of  the  teacbiDg  body  a  sort  of  State  within  the  State, 
an  independent  authority,  a  fourth  power,  released  from  all 
exterior  authority,  governing  itself  and  administering  its 
own  affairs,  the  State  intervening  only  as  treasurer  to  pay  for 
the  services  which  it  neither  regulates  nor  supervises.  The 
liberal  Daunou,  while  explaining  the  system  of  our  author, 
has  criticised  it  on  tliis  point.'  "  Condorcct,"  he  s&id,  "  the 
enemy  of  corporations,  has  sanctioned  one  in  his  scheme  of 
national  instruction ;  he  established,  as  it  were,  an  academic 
church.  This  is  because  Condorcet,  the  enemy  of  kings, 
wonld  add  in  the  balance  of  public  powers  one  counter- 
balance more  to  that  royal  power  whose  monstrous  existence, 
in  a  free  constitution,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  alarms 
and  fears  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty." 

The  passion  for  equality  led  Condorcet  into  another  chimera, 
—  that  of  the  absolute  gratuity  of  instruction  of  all  grades. 

Finally,  in  his  dreams  of  infinite  perfectibility,  Condorcet 
allows  himself  to  be  earned  so  far  away  as  to  imagine  for 
man,  and  to  expect  from  instruction,  results  that  are  utterly 
unattainable.  Instruction,  according  to  him,  ought  to  be  so 
complete  "  as  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  every  inequality 
which  induces  dependence." 

442.  Prejudices  of  the  Mathematician.  — From  another 
point  of  view,  Condorcet  was  led  astray  by  his  predilection 
for  the  sciences.  He  so  far  forgot  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  as  to  obey  only  his  tendencies,  a  little 
too  exclusive,  as  a  mathematician  and  a  member  of  tiie 
Academy  of  Sciences.  By  a  reaction,  natural  enough, 
against  those  long  centuries  in  which  an  abuse  was  made  of 
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literary  culture,  Condorcet  is'too  prompt  to  underrate  the 
.  influence  of  letters  In  education,  and  to  invest  the  sciences 
with  the  place  of  honor.     The  reasons  which  he  invokes  to 
Justify  his  preference  are  not  all  conclusive. 

443.  Omissions.  —  The  idea  of  obligatory  inBtmotion  is 
stJU  wanting  in  the  scheme  we  are  examining.  We  shall  be 
surprised,  perhaps,  that  Condorcet,  who  has  so  clearly  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  nniversal  instruction,  did  not  think 
to  impose  obligatory  attendance,  which  is  the  only  means  of 
establishing  it.  This  is  because  the  early  revolutionists,  in 
the  ardor  of  their  enthusiasm,  did  not  suspect  the  opposition 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans  that  was  to  come  from 
the  indifference  of  the  greater  number,  and  from  the  preju- 
dices of  those  who,  as  Condorcet  has  eloquently  said, 
"  thought  they  were  obeying  God  while  betraying  their  coun- 
try." It  seemed  to  them  that  when  centres  of  light  had 
been  made  to  glow  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country, 
citizens  would  hasten  after  them,  impelled  by  a  natural 
appetite,  spontaneously  thirsting  for  enlightenment.  They 
were  deceived.  These  hopes,  a  litUe  artless,  were  destined 
to  be  disproved  by  facta ;  and  it  was  to  triumph  over  the 
neglect  of  some,  and  the  resistance  of  others,  that  the  Con- 
vention, supplying  one  of  the  rare  defects  in  Condorcet's 
plan,  decreed,  on  several  occasions,  instruction  "  imperative 
and  forced,"  as  was  then  said. 

On  still  another  point,  Condorcet  remained  inferior  to  his 
successors  ;  in  bis  report  there  was  no  mention  made  of  the 
o^anization  of  normal  schools.  In  this  grave  and  funda- 
mental question  of  the  education  of  the  teaching  body, 
Condorcet  contented  himself  with  a  provisional  exptedicnt, 
which  consisted  in  entrusting  to  the  professors  of  the  grade 
immediately  higher  the  care  of  preparing  teachers  fbr  the 
grade  lower. 
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Hi,  Final  Conclmiok. — fiut  even  with  these  reaerv»- 
tioQB,  the  work  of  Condorcet  deserves  scarcely  aa^thing  bat 
praise.  We  have  commended  its  new  and  exalted  coDcep- 
tions.  Its  beautiful  and  exact  arrangement  and  its  maaterly 
style  also  deserve  praise.  Coodorcet's  periods  are  symmetri- 
cal in  their  fullness,  and  the  expression  is  precise  and  vigor- 
ous. Doubtless  there  is  some  moDotony  and  some  frigidi^ 
ill  that  style  so  conciao  and  strong.  But  at  intervals  there 
are  outbui-sts  of  passion.  The  man  whom  his  contempora-  ' 
ries  compared  to  "  an  enraged  lamb,"  or  to  a  "  volcano 
covered  with  snow,"  is  painted  to  the  life  in  his  writings. 
His  Rapport  is  like  a  beautiful  and  finished  statue  of  marble, 
cold  to  the  touch,  but  upon  which  the  hand  might  feel  best- 
ing in  places  a  vein  warm  with  life. 

[445.  Analytical  SuMMARr.  —  1.  The  more  important 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  study  are  the  following :  the 
necessity  of  making  instruction  universal  and  of  having  it 
administered  by  the  State ;  the  need  of  idaking  instruction 
obligatory,  and,  in  certain  grades,  gratuitous ;  the  value  of 
intellectual  culture  as  a  moral  safeguard. 

2.  The  right  of  the  State  to  self-preservation  carries  with 
it  the  right  to  ordain  the  (.'stablishmeut  of  schools  for  giving 
a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  instruction.  This  constitutes 
the  first  form  of  compulsion. 

3.  When  there  is  not  a  voluntary  and  general  attendance 
on  the  schools  ordained  by  the  State,  it  may  avail  itself  of 
the  supplementary  right  to  make  attendance  obligatory. 
This    constitutes    the   second   form   of   compulsion. 

4.  Gratuity  is  the  logical  sequence  to  compulsion.  If  the 
State  may  require  all  children  to  partake  of  a  certain  d^ree 
of  instruction,  it  must  make  such  instruction  free. 

5.  Should  instruction  that  is  above  the  compulsory  grade 
be  free?    This  depends  on  the  question  whether  the  State 
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Deeds  a  certain  amount  of  the  higher  culture,  and  whether 
this  required  amount  will  be  secured  at  the  pupils'  own  ex- 
pense. Monsieur  Compayr^  decides,  as  gainst  Condorcet 
(paragraph  441),  that  the  higher  grades  of  tustructiou 
should  not  be  gratuitous.  In  this  country  the  prevailing 
theory  is  that  the  higher  education  should  be  endowed  by 
the  State. 

6.  The  relation  of  instruction  to  morality  has  never  been 
more  Justly  and  pointedly  stated  than  in  paragraph  433. 
This  is  not  only  good  sense  but  sound  philosophy.] 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB  CONVENTION. — LEPELLETIEB  SAINT-FAIIGBATT, 
LAKANAL,  DAOKOn. 

THB   COimNTION;    BD 

SOOKSJ    DECRb/  or   BAI    80,   ITW;     LAKANAL    (lTSa-lB«) 
(ITa-lS40)  ;     THE  BILL  OF  LAKAKAL,  BIEY^B,  AND  DAUMOtJ  ; 
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IS,  1793] 
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BCHOOI.B;  TBB  HOSHAL  BCHOOL  OF  PASIB  ;  CENTRAL  SCHO01.8,'  ' 
[T;  OKEAT  fOOHDA 
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446.  The  Contention.  — The  Conslituent  Assemblj  and 
the  Legislative  AsBemblj'  had  dooe  nothing  more  tiian  to 
prepare  reports  and  projected  decrees,  without  either  dis- 
CUBsiag  them  or  bringing  them  to  a  vote.  The  Convention 
went  so  far  as  to  vote,  but  it  did  not  have  the  time  to  exe- 
cute the  resolutionB,  contradictory  and  incoherent,  which  it 
was  forced  to  adopt,  one  after  another,  by  the  fluctuation 
of  political  cuixentB. 

447.  Successive  Measures.  —  Nothing  definite  in  the 
way  of  execution  issued  from  the  enthusiastic  passion  which 
the  Convention  exhibited  for  the  oi^anization  of  primary 
instruction.     First  there  was  a  triumph  of  modem  ideas  in 
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tbe  bill  of  Lantlienfts,  the  flret  article  of  which  was  adopted 
December  12,  1792 ;  and  they  appeared  again  in  the  bill  of 
Siey^s,  DauDou,'and  Lakanal,  presented  June  26,  1793, 
and  defeated  after  an  exciting  discussion.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Girondiets  was  succeeded  by  the  domination  of  the 
MoDtagnarde'  whose  dictatorial  and  violent  spirit  is  indi- 
cated:  1.  in  the  bill  of  Lepelletier,  adopted  through  the 
support  of  Bobeapierre,  August  13,  1793 ;  2.  in  the  bill 
projected  and  presented  by  Romme  in  behaif  of  the  commis- 
sion of  public  Instruction,  October  20,  1793,  and  passed  on 
the  following  day  ;  3.  and  lastly  in  the  bill  of  Bouqnier, 
which,  presented  December  19,  1T93,  became  the  decree  of 
December  26.  The  reaction  which  foUowed  resulted  in  the 
legislattTC  acts  by  which  the  CoDTcntion  finished  its 
educational  work.  The  bill  of  Siey^s,  Daunou,  and  Laka- 
nal was  reconsidered,  and  Norember  17,  1793,  it  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  bill  of  Bouquier.  Finally,  when  the  constitution 
of  1794  was  substituted  for  the  constitutioD  of  1793,  a  new 
law  of  public  instruction  was  passed  on  the  report  of  Daunou, 
October  37,  1795,  and  it  is  this  law  which  presided  over 
the  organization  of  schools  under  the  Directory. 

In  this  conthsion,  this  chaos  of  bills  and  counter-bills,  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  any  clew  that  is  wholly  tmstwortby. 
We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  noting  the  points  that  seem 
essential.  * 

Impatient  to  finish  its  business,  the  committee  on  public 

1  A.  term  applied  to  the  most  prononncad  revolutlonlats  of  the  ConventiaD 
ftod  ot  the  National  Assemblj'. 

1  It  la  Impoaelble,  irlthln  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  character  and  plaa 
ol  this  work,  to  enter  into  detail  and  enumerate  alt  the  decrees  and  counter- 
decrees  of  the  CoQTentlon  oa  tbe  sabject  of  public  instruction.  To  see 
clearly  into  this  ebaos  and  this  contusion,  it  Is  necessary  to  read  the 
axcellent  article  of  Honsienr  Gnlllaume  in  tlie  Dlctionnatre  de  Pida^ogte, 
article  CoHVUTiOK. 
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instrnctioTi,  which  the  CoaventioD  had  appointed  October  3, 
1792,  decided  to  put  aside,  for  the  preseot,  the  other  branches 
of  public  instroction,  and  proposed  for  immediate  action 
onlv  tfao  orgauizatioD  of  primarj  schools,  b;  taking,  as  a 
point  of  departure,  the  bill  which  Condorcet  bad  presented 
to  the  Legislative  Aasemblj.  The  report  of  Lanthenas  and 
a  proposed  decree  were  within  a  few  weeks  the  results  of 
these  deliberations ;  but  in  all  its  parts  this  result  is  scarcely 
more  than  the  reproduction  of  Condorcet'a  work,  and  presents 
nothing  original.  Let  us  note,  however,  the  idea  of  as- 
sociating t^e  pupil  with  his  teacher  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion:— 

' '  Teachers  will  call  to  their  aid  the  pupils  whose  intelligence 
shall  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress ;  and  they  will  thus 
be  able,  very  easily,  to  give  to  four  classes  of  pupils,  in  the 
same  session,  all  the  attention  needed  for  their  progress. 
At  the  same  time,  the  efforts  made  by  the  most  competent 
to  teach  what  the;  know  to  their  schoolmates,  will  be  much 
more  instructive  to  themselves  than  the  lessons  they  receive 
from  their  masters." 

Further,  let  us  notice  title  in.  of  the  proposed  decree 
relative  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  make  obli- 
gatory the  use  of  the  French  langut^e,  and  to  abolish  the 
patois.,  or  particular  idioms.  The  minimum  salary  of  men 
teachers  was  Sxed  at  six  hundred  francs.  The  appointment 
of  teachers  was  entrusted  to  the  heads  of  families,  who  were 
to  elect  one  from  a  list  prepared  by  a  "commission  of  edu- 
cated persons"  appointed  by  the  Councils-General  of  the 
communes  and  the  Directories  of  departments. 

44S.  The  Bili.  of  LahthenjUI.  —  The  discussion  of  the  bill 
of  Lanthenas  began  on  December  12,  1792,  but  only  article 
first  was  carried,  and  the  bill  itself  did  not  become  a  law. 
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On  December  20,  another  member  of  the  Contention, 
Romme,  mathematician,  depntj  from  Fuj-de-Ddme,  read 
a  new  report  on  pablic  instmction. 

449.  The  Bill  of  Rohhe. — The  bill  of  Lanthenoa 
aimed  at  only  the  first  grade  of  instruction,  bat  the  report  of 
Romme  embraced  the  four  grades  of  inetmction,  and  was 
but  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  Condorcet'a  work. 
But  no  legislative  measure  followed  the  reading  of  his  bill, 
and  np  to  the  30th  of  May,  1793,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
to  be  noted,  as  tbe  educational  work  of  the  ConventioD,  save 
the  bill  of  Rabaud  SaiDt-£tienne  on  public  festivals,  and  the 
report  of  Arbogaat  on  elementary  books. 

450.  Natiokal  Holidats.  —  It  is  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  importance  which  tlie  men  of  this  period  attributed 
to  tbe  educational  influence' of  national  holidays.  At  vari- 
ance on  so  many  pointe,  they  all  agree  in  thinking  that  the 
French  people  could  be  inBtructed  and  regenerated  simply 
by  eetablishing  popular  Bolemnities. 

"It  is  a  kind  of  institution,"  said  Robespierre,  "which 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  public  ednoa- 
tion,  —  I  mean  national  holidays." 

Dannoo  also  persisted  in  considering  national  holidays  as 
the  most  certain  and  the  most  comprehensive  means  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  decree  passed  at  his  request  established 
seven  national  holidays :  that  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic,  of  young  men,  of  husbands,  of  thank^ving,  of 
agriculture,  of  liberty,  of  old  men. 

451.  Elehentart  Books. — An  important  point  in  the 
pcdi^ogy  of  the  Revolntion  was  the  attention  given  to  the 
oomiiosition  of  elementary  books.  On  several  occasions 
tbe  Convention  put  up  for  competition  these  modest  works 
Intended  to  aid  parents  or  teachers  in  their  task.    It  was  one 
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of  the  happiest  thoughts  of  that  period  to  deaire  that  there 
should  be  placed  in  tiie  hands  of  parents  simple  methods  and 
well-arranged  books  which  might  teach  them  how  to  bring  ap 
their  children.  The  difflculty  of  this  kind  of  composition 
was  understood,  and  so  application  was  made  to  the  most 
distiugaished  writers.  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre  was  em- 
ployed to  edit  the  Elements  of  Morality. 

December  24,  1792,  Arbogost  had  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention a  proposed  decree  in  which  it  was  said :  — 

"It  is  onlj  the  superior  men  in  a  science,  or  in  an  art, 
those  who  have  sounded  all  its  depths,  and  have  earned  it  to 
its  farthest  limits,  who  are  capable  of  composing  such  ele- 
mentary treatises  as  are  desirable." 

452.  Decree  of  Mat  30,  1793.  —  The  first  decree  of  the 
Convention  relative  to  primary  schools  was  passed  May  30, 
1793.  But  this  laconic  law  contained  nothing  very  new. 
Besides,  it  was  forgotten  in  the  storm  which  on  tiie  next 
day,  May  31,  swept  away  the  Girondists,  and  gave  to  the 
Montagnards  the  political  supremacy. 

453.  Lakanai,  (1762-1845).  — After  the  revolution  of 
May  31,  among  the  men  who,  in  the  committee  on  public  in- 
struction and  in  the  aflsembly  itself,  were  occupied  with  the 
educational  organization  of  France,  we  must  assign  the  first 
place  to  Lakanat  and  Daunou.  On  June  26,  1793,  three 
days  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  Lakaaal 
hronght  to  the  tribune  the  bill  which  he  had  drawn  up  in 
conjunction  with  Daunon  and  SieySs. 

Lakanai  is  one  of  the  purest  and  moat  remarkable  charac- 
ters of  the  French  Revolution.'  "  Lakanai,"  said  Marat,  to 
whom  some  one  bad  denonnced  him,  "works  too  ranch  to 
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have  the  tdme  to  confipire."  lodustriona  and  thoughtful, 
after  having  taught  philosophy  with  the  "  Doctriuaires,"  of 
whom  he  was  the  pupil,  he  became  the  first,  after  Condorcet, 
of  the  educators  of  the  Revolution.  "  His  appearance,"  says 
Paul  Bert,  "  has  always  particularly  attracted  me.  It  unites 
geDtleness  with  force,  euei^  with  serenity.  We  feel  that 
this  austere  citizen  has  never  known  any  other  passion  than 
that  of  well-doing,  and  has  neither  desired  nor  obtained  any 
other  reward  than  that  of  having  done  his  duty.  He  despises 
Tiolence  of  language,  and  hates  that  of  acts ;  and  so  we  do 
not  find  him,  under  tlie  Empire,  a  baron  like  Jean-Bon  Saint 
Andr^,  a  minister  like  Fouch4,  or  a  senator  like  a  whole  herd." 

454.  Dattood  (1761-1840).  —  Atan  early  period  in  his 
life,  Daunoa  had  taught  philosophy  in  the  colleges  of  the 
Oratorians,  of  whom  he  was  a  member.  In  1789  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  Eneydrypidique,  a  plan  of  national, 
education  which  was  approved  by  the  Oratory,  and  which 
he  presented  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1790,  In  the 
Convention  he  took  au  active  part  iu  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee OD  public  instruction,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  Lakanal's  first  biU.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an 
Essay  on  Public  Instrat^ton.  In  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  he  was  appointed  to  make  a  report  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  schools.  Under  the  Empire  he  accepted  the 
management  of  the  national  archives.  Under  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  College  of 
France.  Finally,  after  1830,  we  find  him  once  more  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  giving  proof  of  unusual  energy  and 
vitality,  and  presenting  in  opposition  to  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  de  Montalivet,  a  counter-bill,  the  principal 
aim  of  which  was  to  lodge  with  the  municipal  authorities  the 
administration  of  schools,  a  power  which  the  government 
wished  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors. 
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455.     The  Bill  of  Lakanal,  Sibt&s,  aiid  Dadnou 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  this  bill :  a  school  for 
each  thousand  inhabitants ;  separate  schools  for  girls  and 
boj's ;  the  election  of  teachers  entrusted  to  a  board  of  in- 
spectors composed  of  three  members,  and  located  at  the  gov- 
erninent  centre  of  each  district ;  the  general  organization  of 
methods,  regalatJons,  and  school  regime  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  central  commission  sitting  with  the  Corps  L^gislatif, 
and  placed  under  its  autboritj ;  an  education  which  embraces 
the  whole  man,  at  once  intellectual,  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
dustrial ;  the  first  lessons  in  reading  given  to  boys  as  to  girls 
by  a  woman  teacher;  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  and 
morals  included  in  the  programme  of  instruction ;  visits  to 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  workshops ;  finally,  liberty  granted  to 
private  initiative  to  found  schools. 

"The  law  can  put  no  veto  on  the  right  which  all  citizens 
have  to  open  private  courses  and  schools,  free  in-  all  grades 
of  instruction,  and  to  direct  them  as  shall  seem  to  them 
best."     (Art.  61.) 

This  was  pushing  liberality  rather  far. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  bill,  which  ia  not  with- 
out value,  is  the  respect  shown  the  character  and  functions 
of  the  teacher.  On  public  occasions  the  schoolmaster  shall 
wear  a  medal  with  this  inscription :  He  tcho  instructs  ia  a 
second  father.  The  form  is  rather  pretentious,  but  the  sen- 
timent is  good.  Other  articles  do  not  merit  the  same  com- 
mendation, partJcularly  the  one  which  established  theatres  in 
each  canton,  in  which  men  and  women  would  take  part  in 
music  and  dancing. 

The  bill  of  Lakanal,  vigorously  opposed  bv  a  part  of  the 
Assembly,  was  not  adopted.  Under  the  leadership  of  Robes- 
pierre, the  Convention  gave  preference  to  the  dictatorial  and 
violent  measure  of  Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeau. 
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*66.  Lbfrlletieb  Saint-Faroeau  (1760-1793).  —  Ab- 
sassinated  in  1793,  Lejielletier  Saint-Fargeau  left  among 
bia  papers  an  educational  bill  whicb  Robespierre  took  up, 
and  which  be  presented  to  the  Asaembly  July  13,  1793,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  debate  opened  on  the  motion  of  fianr^re. 
A  month  later  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Convention,  but  be- 
fore being  carried  into  operation,  the  decree  was  revoked. 
The  Assembly  receded  from  the  accomplishment  of  a  reform 
in  which  Bome  good  intentions  could  uot  atone  for  measures 
that,  on  the  whole,  were  mischievous  and  tyrannical. 

457.  His  Scheme  of  EotiCATiON.  —  The  plan  of  Lepel- 
leder  scarcely  deserves  the  admiration  which  Michelet  gives 
it,  who  salut«s  in  this  work  the  "  revol«tion  of  childhood  "  ajtd 
who  declares  that  it  is  "  admirable  in  spirit,  and  in  no  respect 
chimerical."  An  imitation  witb  but  little  originality  of  the 
iDBtittitioDS  of  Lycurgus  and  the  reveries  of  Flato,  the  ploo 
of  Lepelletier  is  scarcely  more  than  an  historical  curiosity. 

458.  Lepelletieb  and  Cokt>oroet,  — Lepelletier  accepted 
Condorcet's  plan  in  all  that  relates  to  secondary  st^ools,  i)isti- 
tvtes,  And  lyciea,  that  is  to  say,  higher  primary  instruction, 
secondary  instraction,  and  superior  instmetion. 

'^  I  Gnd,"  he  Baid,  "  in  these  three  courses  a  plan  which 
seems  to  me  wisely  conceived." 

But  Lepelletier  follows  ouly  his  own  fanc}'  in  the  concep- 
tion of  those  curious  boarding-schools,  little  barracks  for 
childhood,  in  which  he  confined  all  children  by  force,  wrest- 
ing them  from  their  parents,  and  placing  at  the  expense  of 
tbe  State  their  moral  training,  as  well  as  their  material 
support. 

459.  Obligatokt  Atteitoakce  in  Bo ardimg- Schools. — 
In  education,  Lepelletifir  represents  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jacobins.  In  order  to  make  France  republican,  he  would 
employ  radical  and  absolute  measures. 
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"  Let  ns  ord^n,"  he  says,  "  that  all  childrea,  girls  as  Trell 
as  boys,  girls  from  five  to  eleven^  aad  boys  from  five  to 
twelve,  shall  be  educated  in  common,  at  the  expeDse  of  the 
State,  and  shall  receive,  for  six  or  seveu  years,  the  same 
education." 

Id  order  that  there  may  be  complete  equality,  their  food, 
like  their  isstmctioii,  shall  be  the  eame ;  eveo  more,  their 
drees  shall  be  identical.  Does  Lepelletier  then  desire,  in  his 
craze  for  equality,  that  girls  shall  be  dressed  like  boys? 

460.  The  Child  belongs  to  the  REPUBLrc.  —  The  idea 
of  Lepelletier  is  that  the  child  is  the  property  of  the  State, 
a  chattel  of  the  Republic.  The  State  must  make  the  child  in 
its  own  image. 

"  Id  our  system,"  he  says,  "  the  entire  being  of  the  child 
belongs  to  us  ;  the  material  never  leaves  the  mould."  And 
he  adds,  "  Whatever  is  to  compose  the  Republic  ought  to  be 
cast  ill  the  republican  mould." 

Lepelletier  imposes  on  all  children,  girls  and  boya,  the 
same  studies,  — reading,  writing,  numbers,  natural  morally, 
domestic  economy.  Thb  is  almost  the  programme  of  Con- 
dorcet.  But  he  adds  to  it  manual  labor.  All  children  shall 
be  employed  in  working  the  soil.  If  the  college  has  not  at 
its  dispose  enough  land  to  cultivate,  the  children  shall  be 
'  taken  out  on  the  roads,  there  to  pick  up  stones  or  to  scatter 
them.  Can  we  im^ine,  without  smiling,  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  our  future  advocates  and  writers  are  to  spend 
six  years  in  transporting  material  upon  tiie  highways? 

461.  Absolute  GRATonr.  — The  colleges  in  which  Lepel- 
letier sequesters  and  quart«ra  all  the  children  are  to  be  abso- 
lutely free.  Three  measures  were  proposed  for  covering  the 
expense :  1 .  tuition  paid  by  parents  in  easy  circumstanceB ; 
2.  the  labor  of  the  children ;  S.  tfae  balance  needed  Aimished 
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by  the  State.     Bnt  is  there  not  just  a  little  of  the  chimerical 
in  connting  much  on  the  work  of  children  of  that  age? 

462.  The  RioHTS  of  the  Family.  —  Lepelletier  takes 
but  little  account  of  the  rights  of  the  family.  However, 
notice  must  be  taken  of  that  idea  which  Robespierre  thought 
"  sublime," — the  creation,  at  each  college,  of  a  council  of 
heads  of  families,  entmeted  with  the  oversight  of  teachers 
and  their  children. 

463.  Saimt-Jubt.  —  SaintrJnst,  in  his  InstUvtiona  n^ub- 
ticaiTies,  maintains  opinions  analogous  to  those  of  Lepelletier. 
He  admits  that  the  child  belongs  to  his  mother  till  the  age  of 
five ;  but  from  the  age  of  five  till  death  he  belongs  to  the 
Republic.  Till  the  age  of  sixteen  boys  are  fed  at  Qie  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  It  ja  true  that  their  food  is  not  expen- 
sive. It  is  composed  of  grapes,  fruit,  vegetables,  milk-diet, 
bread,  and  water.  Their  dresa  is  of  cotton  in  all  seasons. 
However,  Saiut-Juet  did  not  subject  girls  to  the  same  regime. 
More  liberal  on  this  point  than  Lepelletier,  he  woaid  have 
them  brought  up  at  home. 

464.  Thk  Romme  LiW  (Oct.  30,  1793).  — Romme  was 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  committee  on  public 
instruction.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  bill  which 
the  Convention  passed  in  October,  1 793,  the  principal  articles 
of  which  were  conceived  as  follows  :  — 

"  jali^*!!.  Ibere  are  primary  schools  distributed  through- 
out-ihe  Republic  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
^  "  Art.  2.  In  these  schools  children  receive  their  earliest 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  the  best  adapted 
to  develop  in  them  republican  manners,  love  of  country,  and 
taste  for  labor. 

"  Art.  3.  They  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  French 
language. 
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"  The;  are  taugbt  the  acts  of  virtue  which  most  honor  free 
men,  and  partdcularl;  the  acts  of  the  French  Revolalion  most 
fit  to  give  them  elevation  of  soul,  and  to  make  them  worthy 
of  liberty  and  equality. 

"  They  acquire  some  notiona  of  the  geography  of  France. 

*'  The  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  man  and 
the  citizen  is  brought  within  their  comprehension  through 
examples  and  their  own  experience. 

"  They  are  given  the  first  notions  of  the  natural  objects 
that  Burronnd  tbem,  and  of  the  natural  action  of  the 
elements. 

*'  They  have  practJce  in  the  nse  of  numbers,  of  the  com- 
pass,  the  level,  weights  and  measures,  the  lever,  the  pulley, 
and  in  the  measurement  of  time. 

"  They  are  often  allowed  to  witness  what  is  done  In  the 
fields  and  in  workshops ;  and  they  take  part  in  these  em- 
ployments as  far  as  their  age  permits." 

But  the  bill  of  Eomme  was  not  put  in  operation.  The 
Convention  presently  decided  on  a  revision  of  the  decree  it 
had  passed,  and  the  bill  of  Bouquier  was  substituted  for  the 
bill  of  B 


465.  The  BooQcriEE  Law  (Dee.  19,  ,1798). — Bouquiej- 
was  a  man  of  letters,  deputy  from  Dordt^ne,  and  belonged 
to  the  Jacobinic  party.     He  spoke  of  his  bill  as  follows : — 

"It  is  a  simple  and  natural  scheme,  anSone  easy*J&  exe- 
cute ;  a  plan  which  forever  proscribes  all  idea  of  an  acad^Uiic 
body,  of  a  scientific  society,  of  an  educational  hierarchy  ;  a 
plan,  finally,  whose  bases  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  con- 
stitution, liberty,  equality,  and  flimplicity." 

The  Bouquier  bill  was  adopt«d  December  19,  and  remained 
in  force  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  Lakanal  law. 

These  are  its  prindpal  provisions ;  — 
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"  The  right  to  teach  is  open  to  all."  "  Citizens,  men  and 
women,  who  would  use  the  liberty  to  teach,  shall  be  required 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  citizeoBhip  and  good  morals,  and 
to  fulfill  certain  formalities."  "They  shall  be  designated  as 
inatiluteura  and  uistitutricea."  They  shall  be  placed  "  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  mnnicipality,  of  parents, 
and  of  all  the  citizens,"  "  They  are  forbidden  to  teach  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  republican  morality."  On 
the  other  hand,  parents  are  required  to  send  their  children  to 
the  primary  schools.  Parents  who  do  not  obey  this  order 
are  Bentenced,  for  the  first  ofi'ence,  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  a 
fourth  of  their  school  tax.  In  case  of  a  second  offence,  the 
fine  is  to  be  doubled  and  the  children  to  be  suspended  for  ten 
years  from  their  rights  as  citizens.  Finally,  young  people 
who,  on  leaving  the  primary  schools,  "  do  not  busy  them- 
selves with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  shall  be  required  to 
learn  a  trade  useful  to  society." 

Enforced  school  attendance,  and  what  ia  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing,  the  obligation  of  citizens  to  work,  were  thus  estab- 
lished by  the  Bouquier  law. 

Let  us  add  that  the  author  of  this  biil,  which,  like  so  many 
others,  was  not  executed,  had  strange  notions  on  the  sciences 
and  on  instruction. 

' '  The  speculative  sciences,"  he  saya, ' '  detach  from  society 
the  individuals  who  cultivate  them.  .  .  .  Free  nations  have 
no  need  of  speculative  scholars,  whose  minds  are  constantly 
Ravelling  over  desert  paths." 

Hence,  no  scientific  instruction.  The  real  schools,  "the 
noblest,  the  moat  useful,  the  most  simple,  are  the  meetings 
of  committees.  The  Revolution,  in  establishing  national 
holidays,  in  creating  popular  associations  and  clubs,  has 
placed  in  all  quarters  inexhaustible  sources  of  instruction. 
Then  let  us  not  go  and  substitute  for  this  organization,  as 
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■imple  and  sublime  as  the  people  that  creates  it,  an  artificial 
organizatioQ,  based  on  academic  statutes  wbich  should  no 
longer  infect  a  regenerated  nation." 

466.  The  Lakamal  Law  (Nov.  17,  1794).— There  stiU 
remained  somethicg  of  the  spirit  of  Lepelletier  in  the  Bouquier 
law,  though  the  idea  of  an  education  in  common  had  been 
abandoned ;  but  the  Lakanal  law  openlj  breaks  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  Robespierre  and  hie  friends. 

The  law  which  waa  passed  November  17,  1794,  apon  the 
report  of  Lakanal,  reprodnced  in  ite  spirit  and  in  its  principal 
provisions  the  original  bill  which  the  influence  of  Robespierre 
had  defeated. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  instruction  contained 
in  this  law. 

The  instructor  shall  teach :  — 

"1.  Beading  and  writing;  2.  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  constitution ;  3.  elementary  lessons 
on  repablican  morals ;  i.  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage both  spoken  and  written;  5.  the  rules  of  simple  cal- 
culation and  of  sun'eying;  6.'  lessons  on  the  principal 
phenomena  and  the  most  common  prodactions  of  nature ; 
there  shall  be  taught  a  collection  of  heroic  actions  and  songs 
of  triumph." 

At  the  same  time  the  bill  required  that  the  schools  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  the  girls  and  the  other  for 
the  boys,  and  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each 
thousand  inhabitanta.  The  teachers,  nominated  by  the  people 
and  confirmed  by  a  jury  of  instruction,  are  to  receive  salaries 
as  follows :  men,  twelve  hundred  francs ;  women,  one  thou- 
sand &ancs. 

467.  Pedagogical  Methods. — Lakanal  had  given  much 
thought  to  pedagogical  metiiods.  It  is  the  interior  of  the 
school,  not  less  than  its  exterior  organization,  that  preoc- 
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oapled  his  generooa  spirit.  Like  the  most  of  bia  contem- 
poraries, a  partisau  of  Condillac's  doctrine,  he  believed  that 
the  idea  could  not  reach  the  underBtandiag  except  ttirough 
the  mediatioa  of  the  seDBes.  Consequently,  he  recommended 
the'method  which  conaists  '<  in  first  appealing  to  the  eyes  of 
pupils,  .  .  .  in  creating  the  understanding  through  the  senses, 
...  in  dcTcloping  morals  out  of  the  sensibility,  just  as  no- 
derstanding  out  of  sensation."  This  is  an  excellent  method 
if  we  add  to  it  a  corrective,  if  we  do  not  foi^et  to  excite  the 
intelligence  itself,  and  to  mate  an  appeal  to  the  Interior  forces 
of  t^  soul. 

468.  Elbmentabt  Books. — A  few  other  quotations  will 
suffice  to  prove  with  what  acuteness  of  pedagogic  sense 
Lakanal  was  endowed.*  Very  mnch  interested  in  the  com- 
position of  works  for  popular  instruction,  he  sharply  distin- 
guished the  elementary  book,  which  brings  knowledge  within 
llie  reach  of  children,  flrom  the  abridgment,  which  does  no 
more  than  condense  along  work.  "The  abridged," he  said, 
"  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  elementary."  No  one  has  better 
comprehended  than  he  the  difflculty  of  writing  a  treatise  on 
morals  for  the  use  of  children  :  — 

"  It  requires  special  genius.  Simplicity  Lu  form  and  art- 
less grace  shonld  there  be  mingled  with  accuracy  of  ideas ; 
the  art  of  reasoning  ought  never  to  be  separated  from  that 
of  interesting  the  imagination ;  such  a  work  should  be  con- 
ceived by  a  profound  Ic^cian  and  executed  by  a  man  of 
feeling.  There  should  be  found  in  it,  so  to  speak,  the  ana- 
lytical mind  of  Condillac  and  tbe  soul  of  F^nelon." 

469.  Geoorafht. — Lakanal  has  defined  with  the  same 
exactness  the  method  to  be  foDowed  in  the  teaching  of 
gec^pTBphy.       "First  let  there  be   shown,"  he   says,  "in 

>  Sea  to  the  Rivie  politique  ft  litUratTe,  tor  Oat.  7, 1BS2,  w  BzoeUent 
mrtlde  on  Lakanal,  b;  Uonaleoi  Janet 
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every  school,  the  plan  of  the  commnne  in  which  it  Is  situated, 
and  then  let  the  children  aee  a  map  of  the  canton  of  which 
the  commuoe  forms  a  part ;  then  a  map  of  the  department, 
and  then  a  map  of  France ;  after  which  will  come  the  map 
of  Europe  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  lastly  a  map 
of  the  world.* 

470.  Leiters  and  Sciences.  —  More  just  than  Condorcet, 
Lakanal  did  not  wish  scientifio  culture  to  do  prejudice  to 
literary  culture :  — 

"  For  a  long  time  we  hare  neglected  the  belles-lettres, 
and  some  men  who  wish  to  be  considered  profound  regard 
thb  study  as  useless.  It  is  iettfii-s,  however,  which  open 
the  intelligence  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  heart  to 
impressions  of  sentiment.  They  substitute  morality  for 
interest,  give  pupils  polish,  exercise'  their  judgment,  make 
them  more  sensitive  and  at  the  same  time  more  obedient  to 
the  laws,  more  capable  of  grand  virtues." 

471.  NECESsrrr  of  Normal  Schools.  —  Lakanal's  highest 
title  to  glory  is  that  be  bns  associated  his  name  with  the 
foundation  of  normal  schools.  '  The  idea  of  establishing 
pedagogical  seminaries  was  not  absolutely  new,  A  number 
of  the  friends  of  instruction,  both  in  the  seventeenth  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century,'  had  seen  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
open  schools,  if  good  teachers  had   not  been   previonsly 

'  It  the  consensuB  of  philosophic  opinion  U  tmatworthj',  there  is  no  bub 
whatever  lu  psychology  for  thla  aequenco.  On  the  ftlmost  ooitocm  testi- 
mony ot  psychologists,  the  organic  tncntal  sequecce  la  from  aggregates  to 
parts;  ao  that  if  the  method  of  presentation  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
organic  mode  of  the  mind's  activities,  the  sequence  ahonld  be  aa  follows: 
the  globe;  the  eastern  continent;  Europe;  France;  the  department;  tbe 
canton;  the  commnne.  On  the  mental  aequence,  se«  Hamilton's  Lecture*, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  89,  TO,  S6S,  371,  469,  498,600,  603,  603.    (P.) 

3  DnmonsUer,  rector  of  the  University  ot  Paris  in  1616,  La  Salle,  and  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  tbe  Abbd  Courtalen. 
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trained ;  bat  the  ConTeDtion  has  the  honor  of  having  for  the 
flrat  time  giyen  practical  effect  to  thia  vague  aspiration. 

Decreed  June  2,  1798,  the  foundation  of  normal  echooU 
was  the  object  of  a  report  by  Lakanal  on  October  26,  1794. 
la  a  style  which  was  inferior  to  his  ideas,  and  which  would 
have  Ijeen  more  effective  had  it  been  simpler,  Lakanal  sets 
forth  tiie  necessity  of  teachii^  the  teacbBrs  themselves  be- 
fore sending  them  to  teach  their  pupils :  — 

"Are  there  in  France,  are  there  in  £urope,  are  there  in 
the  whole  world,  two  or  three  hundred  men  (and  we  need 
more  than  this  number)  competent  to  teach  the  useful  arts 
and  the  necessary  branches  of  knowledge,  according  to 
metliodB  which  make  minds  more  acute,  and  truths  more 
clear, — methods  which,  while  teaching  you  to  know  one 
thing,  teach  you  to  reagon  upon  all  things?  No,  that  numbei 
of  men,  however  small  it  may  appear,  exists  nowhere  on  the 
earth.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  they  be  trained.  In  being 
the  first  to  decree  normal  schools,  you  have  resolved  to  create 
in  advance  a  very  lai^e  number  of  teachers,  capable  of  be- 
ing the  executors  of  a  plan  whose  purpose  is  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  hnman  understanding,  in  a  republic  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  men,  all  of  whom  democracy  renders  equal." 

The  term  normal  schools  (from  the  Latin  word  norma,  a 
rale)  was  not  less  new  than  the  thing.  Lakanal  explains 
that  it  was  designed  by  this  expression  to  cliaracterize  with 
exactness  the  schools  which  were  to  be  the  type  and  the 
standard  of  all  the  others. 

472.  Thb  Nobkal  School  of  Paris.  —  To  accomplish 
his  porpose,  Lakanal  proposed  to  assemble  at  Paris,  under 
the  directiOD  of  eminent  masters,  such  as  L^^ange,  Bcrthol- 
let,  and  Danbenton,  a  considerable  number  of  young  men, 
called  bom  all  quarters  of  the  Republic,  and  designated  "by 
tbeir  talents  as  by  their  state  of  citizeusbip."    The  masters 
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of  this  great  normal  school  were  to  give  their  pupils  < '  lessons 
OQ  the  art  of  teaching  morals,  .  .  .  and  teach  them  to  apply 
to  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writang,  of  the  first  elements 
of  calculation,  of  practical  geometry,  of  history  and  of 
French  grammar,  the  methods  outlined  in  the  elementary 
courses  adopted  by  the  National  Convention  and  published 
by  its  orders."  Once  instructed  "in  the  art  of  teaching 
human  knowledge,"  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  of  Paris 
were  to  go  and  repeat  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  the  "  grand 
lectures  "  they  had  heard,  and  there  form  the  nucleus  of  pro- 
vincial normal  schools.  And  thus,  says  Lakanal  with  exag- 
geration, "  that  fountain  of  enlightenment,  so  pure  and  so 
abundant,  since  it  will  proceed  from  the  foremost  men  of  the 
Republic  of  every  class,  poured  out  from  reservoir  to  reser- 
voir, will  diffuse  itself  from  place  to  place  throughout  all 
France,  without  losing  anything  of  its  purity  in  its  course." 
October  30,  1794,  the  Convention  adopted  the  proposals 
of  Lakanal.  The  Normal  School  opened  January  20,  1795. 
Its  organization  was  defective  and  impractical>le.  First,  there 
were  too  many  pupils, — four  hundred  young  men  admitted 
without  competitive  tests,  and  abandoned  to  themselves  in 
Paris  ;  professors  who  were  doubtless  illustrious,  but  whose 
literary  talent  or  scientific  genius  did  not  perhaps  adapt  itself 
sufflciently  to  the  needs  of  a  normal  course  of  instruction  and 
of  a  practical  pedagc^;  lectures  insutScient  in  number, 
which  lasted  for  only  four  months,  and  which,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Daunou, "  were  directed  rather  towards  the  heights 
of  science  than  towards  the  art  of  teaching."  Thus  the 
experiment,  which  terminated  May  6,  1795,  did  not  fulfill 
the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  it :  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing provincial  normal  schools  was  not  carried  out.  But  no 
matter ;  a  memorable  example  hod  been  given,  and  the  fruit- 
ful principle  of  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  had  mada 
a  start  in  actual  practice. 
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473.  GEHTRA.L  Schools.  —  The  centrai  achooU,  designed 
to  replace  the  colleges  of  secoadar;  instrnction,  were  estab- 
lished by  decree  of  Febraary  25,  1795,  od  the  report  of 
Lakanal.  DaiiDOU  modified  them  in  the  law  of  October  25, 
1795.  They  continned,  without  great  success,  tiU  the  law  of 
May  1, 1802,  which  Buppre&aed  them. 

474.  Defects  of  the  Cektbal  Schools.  ^  The  Ceutral 
Schools  of  Lakanal  resembled,  trait  for  trait,  the  Institutes 
of  Condorcet.  And  it  muet  be  confessed  that  here  the  imi- 
tation is  not  happy.  Lakaual  made  the  mistake  of  borrow- 
mg  from  Condorcet  the  plan  of  these  poorly  defined  establish- 
mentB,  in  which  the  instruction  was  on  too  vast  a  scale,  and 
tbe  pr<^amme8  too  crowded,  where  the  pupil,  it  seems,  was 
to  leam  to  discuss  de  om,ni  re  scibili.  Condorcet  wentTso  far 
as  to  introduce  ioto  his  Institutes  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  mid- 
wifery 1  The  Central  Schools,  in  which  the  instruction  was 
ft  medley  of  studies  indiscreetly  presented  to  an  OTerdrifen 
auditory,  do  honor  neither  to  the  Convention  that  organized 
them,  nor  to  Condorcet  who  had  traced  the  first  sketch  of 
them. 

475.  PosrnvB  awo  Peactical  Sfuut. — However,  there 
was  something  correct  in  the  idea  which  presided  over  the 
foundation  of  the  Central  Schools.  We  find  this  expressed  in 
the  Essays  on  Instruction,  by  the  mathematician,  Lacroix.' 
Lacroix  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  the 
sciences  and  the  necessity  of  learning  a  great  number  of  new 
things,  impose  on  the  educator  the  obligation  to  take  some 
account  of  space ;  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  clipping  the 
wings  of  studies  which,  like  Latin,  had  thus  far  been  the 
unique  and  exclusive  object  of  instructioD. 
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In  tube  Central  Schools,  in  fact,  the  classical  langnt^ea 
held  only  the  second  place.  Not  only  were  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and  those  branches  of  knowledge  from  which  the 
pupil  can  derive  the  most  immediate  profit,  associated  with  the 
classics,  but  the  preference. was  given  to  them.  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  oi^anized  these  schooU,  the  positive  and  prac- 
tical idea  of  success  in  life  was  substituted  for  the  speculative 
and  disinterested  idea  of  mental  development  for  its  own  sake. 
In  reality,  these  two  ideas  ought  to  complete  each  other, 
and  not  to  exclude  each  other.  The  ideal  of  educatjoo  con- 
sists in  finding  a  system  which  welcomes  both.  But  in  the 
Central  Schools  the  first  point  of  view  absorbed  the  second. 
These  establishments  resembled  the  industrial  schools  of  our 
day,  but  with  this  particular  defect,  that  there  was. a  deter- 
mination to  include  everytliing  in  them,  and  to  give  a  place 
to  new  studies  without  wholly  sacriliciug  the  old.  Let  there 
be  created  colleges  of  practical  and  special  instraction  ;  noth- 
ing can  be  better,  for  provision  would  thus  be  made  for  the 
needs  of  modem  society.  But  let  no  one  force  literary  studies 
and  the  industrial  arts  to  live  together  under  the  same  roof. 

476.  Great  Fochdations  ov  the  Convention,  —  In  the 
first  years  of  its  existence,  the  Convention  had  given  its  at- 
tention only  to  primary  schools.  It  seemed  as  though  teach- 
ing the  illiterate  to  read  was  the  one  need  of  society.  In  the 
end  the  Convention  rose  above  these  narrow  and  exclusive 
views,  and  turned  its  attention  towards  secondary  instruction 
and  towards  superior  instruction.  It  is  particularly  by  the 
establishment  of  several  special  schools  for  superior  instmc- 
tion  that  the  Convention  gave  proof  of  its  versatility  and 
intelligence. 

In  quick  succession  it  decreed  and  founded  the  Folytechnio 
School,  under  the  name  of  the  Central  School  of  Public  Works 
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(March  11,  1794) ;  the  Normal  School  (October  30, 1794)  ; 
the  School  of  Mara  (June  1,  1794)  ;  the  Conservatory  of  Arte 
and  Trades  (September  29,  1794).  The  next  year  it  organ- 
ized the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  and  finally  the  National  Insti- 
tute. What  a  m^nificeut  effort  to  repair  the  ruins  which 
anarchy  had  made,  or  to  supply  the  omissions  which  the  old 
regime  had  patiently  suffered  !  Of  these  multiplied  creations 
the  greater  number  remain  and  still  flourish. 

477.  Law  op  October  27,  1795. —  Those  who  ask  us  to 
see  in  the  decree  of  October  27,  1795,  "  the  capital  work  of 
the  Convention  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  the  synthesis  of 
all  its  previous  labors  and  proposals,  the  most  serious  effort 
of  the  Revolution,"'  evidently  put  forward  a  paradox.  La- 
kanal  and  his  friends  would  certainly  have  disavowed  a  law 
which  cancek  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  the  grand  revo- 
lutionary principles  in  the  matter  of  education,  —  the  gratu- 
it}-,  the  obligation,  and  the  universality  of  instruction. 

The  destinies  of  public  instruction  are  allied  to  the  fate  of 
constitutions.  To  changes  of  policy  there  correspond,  by  an 
inevitable  recoil,  analogous  changes  in  the  organization  of  in- 
struction. Out  of  the  slightly  retrograde  constitution  of  1793 
there  issued  the  educational  legislation  of  1794,  of  which  it 
could  be  said  that  "  the  spirit  of  reaction  made  itself  pain- 
f\illy  felt  in  it." 

Daunou,  who  waa  the  principal  author  of  it,  doubtless  had 
high  competence  in  questions  of  public  instruction ;  but  with 
a  secret  connivance  of  his  own  temperament  be  yielded  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  times.  He  voluntarily  condescended  to 
the  timidities  of  a  senile  and  worn-out  Assembly,  which, 
having  become  impoverished  by  a  series  of  suicides,  had 
scarcely  any  superior  minds  left  within  it. 

1  Albert  I>aiii7,  op.  cU.  p.  13T. 
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478,  iNsoFPiciENcy  of  DAtmou's  Scbeicb.  —  NoHiing 
could  be  more  defective  than  Daunou's  plan.  The  number 
of  primary  schools  w&a  reduced.  It  is  no  longer  proposed 
to  proportion  them  to  the  population.  Daunou  goes  back  to 
the  cantonal  schools  of  Talleyrand :  "  There  shall  be  eatab- 
lisbed  in  each  canton  of  the  Republic  one  or  more  primary 
schools."  We  are  far  from  Condorcet,  who  required  a  school 
for  each  group  of  four  hundred  souls,  aud  from  Lakanal,  who 
demanded  one  for  each  thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  oUier 
hand,  teachers  no  longer  receive  a  salary  from  the  State. 
The  State  merely  assures  to  them  a  place  for  a  class-room 
and  lodging,  and  also  a  garden !  "  There  shall  likewise  be  fnr- 
oished  the  teacher  the  garden  which  happens  to  lie  near  these 
premises."  There  is  no  other  remuneration  save  the  annual 
tuition  paid  by  each  pupil  to  the  teacher.  At  the  same  stroke 
the  teacher  was  made  the  hireling  of  his  pupils,  and  gratuity 
of  instruction  was  abolished.  Only  the  indigent  pupils,  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  number,  could  be  exempted  by  the  muni- 
cipal administration  from  the  payment  of  school  fees.  Finally, 
the  programme  of  studies  was  reduced  to  the  humblest  pro- 
portions :  reading,  writing,  number,  and  the  elements  of 
republican  morality- 
After  so  many  noble  and  generous  ambitions,  after  so 
many  enthusiastic  declarations  in  favor  of  the  absolute  gra- 
tuity of  primary  instruction,  after  so  many  praiseworthy 
eQorta  to  raise  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  teachers, 
and  to  cause  instruction  to  circulate  to  the  minutest  fibres  of 
the  social  tissue,  the  Convention  terminated  its  work  in  a 
mean  conception  which  thinned  out  the  schools,  which  im- 
poverished the  programmes,  which  plunged  the  teacher  anew 
into  a  precarious  state  of  existence,  which  put  him  anew  at 
the  mercy  of  his  pupils,  without,  however,  taking  care  to 
assure  him  of  patronage,  and  which,  for  his  Bole  oompensa- 
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tion  in  case  he  had  no  pupils  to  iutruct,  guaranteed  him  the 
right  to  cultivate  a  garden,  if,  indeed,  there  shoald  be  one  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  echool !  Had  the  law  of  1795  been 
in  fact  the  educational  will  of  the  Convention,  is  it  not  true, 
Rt  least,  that  it  is  after  the  manner  of  those  wills  extorted  by 
undue  means,  where  a  man  by  his  final  bequests  recalls  his 
former  acts,  and  proves  himself  faithless  to  all  the  aspirations 
of  his  life  ? 

No,  it  is  not  from  Baunon,  but  from  Talleyrand,  from 
Condorcet,  and  from  Lakanal  that  we  must  seek  the  real 
educational  thought  of  the  Revolution.  Doubtless  the  meas- 
ore  of  Daunou  had  over  all  previous  measures  the  advan- 
tages of  being  applied,  and  of  not  remaining  a  dead  letter ; 
but  the  glory  of  the  early  Revolutioniste  should  not  be  belit- 
tled by  the  fact  that  circumstances  arrested  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  and  that  a  century  was  necessary  in  order  that 
society  might  attain  the  ideal  which  they  had  conceived. 
They  were  the  first  to  proclaim  the  right  and  the  duty  of  each 
citizen  to  be  instructed  and  enlightened.  We  are  ceaselessly 
arged  to  admire  the  past  and  to  respect  the  work  of  our 
fathers.  We  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  this,  but  the  Rev- 
olution itself  also  forme  a  part  of  that  post,  and  we  regret 
that  the  men  who  so  eloquently  preach  the  worship  of  tradi- 
tions and  respect  for  ancestors,  are  precisely  those  who  the 
most  harshly  disparage  the  efforts  of  the  Revolution. 

[479.  Analttical  Sdmhaei,  —  1.  The  educationall^^- 
lation  of  the  French  Revolution,  apparently  so  inconsiderate, 
so  vacillating,  and  so  fruitless,  betrays  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  a  nation  in  peril,  that  the  only  constitutional  means  of  re- 
generation is  universal  instruction,  intellectual  and  moral. 

2.  Out  of  the  same  instinct  grew  the  conception  that  the 
starting-poiut  in  educational  reform  is  the  instructiou  and 
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inspiration  of  Hie  teaching  body.    The  Donnal  school  lies  at 

the  very  basis  of  national  safety  and  prosperity. 

S.  The  immediate  fruitlessuess  of  the  edacational  legisla- 
tion of  the  Revolution,  is  another  illustration  of  the  general 
fact  that  no  reform  ia  operative,  wtich  in  any  considerable 
degree  antedates  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion.  Could 
there  be  n  revelation  of  the  ideal  education,  human  society 
could  grow  into  it  only  by  slow  and  almost  insensible  degrees. 
While  there  can  be  rational  growth  only  through  some  degree 
of  anticipation,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  educators  have  only 
that  prerisioQ  which  is  proTisioual.] 
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48D.  Gehkas  PEDAQoay.  —  For  two  centDries  Germsny 
baa  been  the  classical  land  of  pedagc^ ;  aad  to  render  an 
account  of  all  the  efforto  put  forth  in  tbat  coantry  in  the 
domain  of  education  it  would  be  neoesBary  to  write  Beveral 
volomes. 

From  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says  Dittes, 
"  a  change  for  the  better  takes  place.  Ideas  become  facts. 
The  importance  of  education  is  more  and  more  recognized  ; 
pedagc^y  shakes  off  the  ancient  dust  of  the  scbool  and  in- 
terests itself  in  actual  life ;  tt  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  a 
collateral  function  of  the  Church,  but  begins  to  become  an 
Independent  art  and  science.  A  few  tbeolc^ans  will  still 
render  it  important  service,  bnt  in  general  they  will  do  this 
e  the  Church,  and  often  in  opposition  to  it." 
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WhUe  awiuting  the  grand  and  fruitful  impulsion  of  Peati^ 
lozzi,  tl^e  history  of  pedagt^  ought  to  mention  at  least  the 
Pietists,  "whose  educational  establishments  contributed  to 
prepare  the  wa;  for  the  new  methods,"  and  after  them,  the 
Philanthropists,  of  whom  Basedow  is  the  most  celebrated 
representative. 

481.  The  Pietists  and  Frascke  (166S-1727). — Francke 
played  nearly  the  same  part  in  Germany  that  La  Salle  did  in 
France.  He  founded  two  establislunents  at  Halle,  the  Pceda- 
gogium  and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  which,  in  1727,  contained 
more  than  two  thousand  pupils.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Pietists,  Lutherans  who  professed  au  austere  morality,  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  his  denomination,  ho 
made  piety  the  supreme  end  of  education. 

That  which  distinguishes  and  commends  Fntncke,  is  hi> 
talent  for  organization.  He  was  right  in  giving  marked  at- 
tention to  the  material  condition  of  schools  and  to  neede<} 
supphes  of  apparatus.  The  Fiedagc^nm  was  installed  in  1715 
in  comfortable  quartfirs,  and  there  were  annexed  to  it  » 
botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  physical  ap- 
paratus, a  chemical  and  an  anatomical  laboratory,  and  a  shop 
for  the  cnttiog  and  polishing  of  glass. 

After  him  bis  disciples,  Niemeyer,  Semler,  and  Hecker. 
continued  his  work,  and,  in  certain  respects,  reformed  it. 
They  founded  the  l^rst  reed  schools  of  Grermany.  They  kept 
up  the  practical  spirit,  the  professional  pedt^ogy  of  theu: 
master,  and  assured  the  development  of  those  educational 
establishments  which  still  exist  to-day  under  the  name  of 
the  Institutions  of  Francke. 

482.  The" Philanthropists  and  Basedow  (1728-1790).— 
With  Basedow,  a  more  liberal  spirit,  borrowed  in  part  from 
Bousseau,  gained  entrance  into  German  pedagogy.   Baaedow 
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foanded  at  Dessau  a  school  which  received  the  praise  of  the 
philosopher  Kant,  and  of  the  clergyman  Oljerlic.  He  desig- 
nated it  by  a  name  which  reflects  hie  humanitarian  intentions, 
the  I'hilaTUhropinvm-  In  the  methods  which  he  employed  in 
it  he  seems  always  to  liave  liad  before  his  eyes  the  exclama- 
tion of  Rousseau:  ".Things,  things!  Too  many  words!" 
The  intuitive  method,  or  that  of  teaching  By  sight,  was  prac- 
tised in  the  school  of  Dessau. 

The  principal  woric  of  Basedow,  his  Elementary  Book,  is 
scarcely  more  than  the  Orbts  Pictus  of  Comenius  retion- 
etructed  according  to  the  principles  of  Rousseau.  At  Dessau, 
the  pretence  was  made  of  teaching  a  language  in  six  months. 
"Our  methods,"  says  Basedow,  "make  studies  only  one- 
third  as  long  and  thrice  as  agreeable."  An  abuse  was  made 
of  mechanical .  exercises.  The  children ,  at  the  command  of 
the  master :  Imitamini  sartorem,  —  Imitamini  sutorem,  —  all 
began  to  imitate  the  motions  of  a  tailor  who  is  sewing,  or  of 
a  shoemaker  who  is  using  his  awl.  Graver  still,  Basedow 
made  such  an  abuse  of  object  lessons  as  to  represent  to  chil- 
dren certain  scenes  within  the  sick-chamber,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  their  duties  and  obligations  to  their 
moth^.' 

488.  Schools  JOB  thb  People.  —  Great  efforts  were  made 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  Catholic,  as  well  as  in  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Germany,  towards  the  development 
of  popular  instruction,  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick  H.  con- 
sidered public  instruction  as  an  aCfair  of  the  State.  Private 
enterprise  was  added  to  the  efforts  of  the  government.  In 
Prussia,  a  nobleman,  Rochow  (1734-1805),  founded  village 

1  Besides  Btwedow,  there  should  he  mentioned  smoug  the  edncatora  who 
iMve  hecome  noted  In  Oermsny  under  the  name  ol  FbllAnthroplstB,  Salz- 
tnon  (1744-1811)  andCunpe  (1T46-181E). 
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schools;  uid  in  Anatri&,  two  ecclesiastics,  Felbtger  (1724— 
1788)  and  KindermaDQ  (1740-1801),  contributed  by  their 
Activity  in  education  to  the  reform  of  schoole. . 

NevertbelcHe,  the  results  were  still  very  poor,  and  the  pub- 
lic school,  especially  the  village  school,  remained  ia  a  sorry 
Aoodition. 

"  Almost  everywhere,"  says  Dittes,  "  there  were  employed 
as  teachers,  domestics,  corrupt  artisans,  discharged  soldiers, 
degraded  students,  and,  in  general,  i>ersons  of  questionable 
morality  and  education.  Their  pay  was  mean,  and  their 
authority  slight.  Attendance  at  sehool,  generally  very  irreg- 
ular, was  almost  everywhere  entirely  suspended  in  summer. 
Many  villages  had  no  school,  and  scarcely  anywhere  waa  the 
school  attended  by  all  the  children.  lu  many  countries,  mcMt 
of  the  children,  especially  the  girls,  were  wholly  ^'ithout  in- 
struction. The  people,  especially  the  peasantry,  regarded 
the  school  as  a  burden.  The  clergy,  it  is  true,  always  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  proprietors  of  the  school,  but  on 
the  whole  they  did  but  very  little  for  it,  and  even  arrested  its 
pn^ress.  The  nobility  was  but  little  favorable,  in  general, 
to  intellectual  culture  for  the  people.  .  ■  .  Instruction  re- 
mained mechanical  and  the  discipline  rude.  It  is  reported 
that  a  Suabian  schoolmaster,  who  died  in  1782,  had  inflicted 
during  his  experience  in  teaching  911,527  banings,  124,010 
whippings,  10,23o  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  l,ll.'t,800  thumps 
on  the  head.  Moreover,  he  had  made  boys  kneel  777  times 
on  triangular  sticks,  had  caused  the  fool's  cap  to  be  worn 
5001'  times,  and  the  stick  to  bo  held  in  air  1707  times.  He 
had  used  something  like  3000  words  of  abuse.  .  .  ." 


I  Vftat  a  painstaking  son!  to  be  so  exact  in  bis  iwconntsi  Donbtlora  b« 
bad  an  eye  M»  the  future  publication  o[  his  record  as  a  maitre  de  fouet! 
This  account  ia  rather  too  exact  to  be  Iruatworthy.    (P.) 
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484.  Pestai-ozzi  (1746-1827).  — In  Switzerland,  the  flit> 
nation  of  primarj  i^B'uction  was  scarcely  better.  The 
teachers  were  gathered  up  at  hazard ;  their  pay  was  wretched ; 
in  general  thej-  had  no  lodgings  of  their  own,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  hire  themselyes  out  for  domestic  service  among  the 
well-off  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  in  order  to  find  food  and 
lodging  among  them.  A  mean  spirit  of  caste  still  dominat«d 
iostruction,  and  the  poor  remained  sank  in  ignorance. 

It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  this  wretched  and  nnpropitious 
state  of  affairs  that  there  appeared,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  educators, 
a  man  who,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  exempt  from  faults, 
whose  mind  had  deficiencies  and  neaknesses,  and  whom  we 
have  no  intention  of  shielding  from  criticism,  by  covering 
bim  with  the  praises  of  a  superstitious  admiration ;  bat  who 
is  pre-eminently  great  by  reason  of  his  unquenchable  love  for 
the  people,  his  ardent  self-sacrifice,  and  his  pedagogic  instinct. 
During  the  eighty  years  of  his  troubled  life,  Pestalozzi  never 
ceased  to  work  for  children,  and  to  devote  himself  to  their 
instruction.  War  or  the  ill-will  of  his  countrymen  destroyed 
his  schools  to  no  purpose.  Without  ever  despairing,  he 
straightway  ^built  them  farther  away,  sometimes  succeed- 
ing, through  the  gift  of  ardent  speech,  wtiich  never  deserted 
him,  in  communicating  the  iaspiration  to  those  about  him; 
gathering  up  in  all  places  orphans  and  vagabonds,  like  a  kid- 
napper of  a  new  species ;  foi^etting  that  he  was  poor,  when 
he  saw  an  occasion  to  he  charitable,  and  that  he  was  ill,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  teach ;  and,  finally,  pursuing  witii  an  un- 
conquerable enet^,  through  hindrances  and  obstacles  of 
everj'  description,  his  educational  apostleship.  "  It  is  death 
or  success  I "  he  wrote.  "  My  zeal  to  accomplish  the  dream 
of  my  life  would  have  carried  me  through  air  or  through  fire, 
no  matter  how,  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alps ! " 
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485.  The  Education  of  Festalozei.  — The  life  of  Fes- 
talozzi  is  iDtimately  related  to  his  educatioiial  work.  To 
comprehend  the  educator,  it  is  flrat  necessary  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  ihe  man. 

Boi-n  at  Zurich  in  1746,  Festalozzi  died  at  Bni^  in  Argo- 
Tia  in  1827.  This  unfortanate  great  man  always  felt  the 
effects  of  the  sentimental  and  unpractical  education  given 
him  by  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  with  three  children 
in  1751.  He  early  formed  the  habit  of  feeling  and  of  being 
touched  with  emotion,  rather  than  of  reasoning  and  of  reflect- 
ing. The  laughing-stock  of  hie  companions,  who  made  sport 
of  his  awkwarduesar  the  little  scholar  of  Zurich  accustomed 
himself  to  live  alone  and  to  become  a  dreamer,  Lat«r, 
towards  1760,  the  student  of  the  academy  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  political  enthuBiaam.  and  his  revolutionary  rtuHnfr. 
At  that  early  period  he  had  conceived  a  profound  feeliugTSr 
the  miseries  and  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  he  already  pro- 
posed as  the  purpose  of  bis  life  the  healing  of  the  diseases  of 
society.  At  the  same  time  there  was  developed  in  him  an 
irresistible  taste  for  a  simple,  frugal,  and  almost  aacetic  life. 
To  restrain  his  desires  had  become  tbe  essential  rule  of  his 
conduct,  and,  to  put  it  iu  practice,  he  forced  himself  to  sleep 
on  a  plank,  and  to  subsiat  on  bread  and  vegetables.  Life  in 
the  open  air  bad  an  especial  attraction  for  him.  Bach  year 
he  spent  his  vacations  in  the  country  at  his  grandfather's,  who 
was  a  minister  at  Hoengg.  Omne  malum  ex  urbe  was  his 
favorite  thought. 

486.  Festalozzi  am  AGKicnLTtnasT  (1765-1775). — Pes- 
talozzi's  call  to  be  a  teacher  manifested  itself  at  first  only  by 
some  vague  aspirations,  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  find  the 
trace  in  the  short  essays  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  in  his  twentieth  year  to  a  students' 
Journal  published  at  Zurich.    After  having  tried  his  hand 
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unsuccessfully  at  theol<^  and  law,  he  became  an  agricol- 
turist.  When  he  eetablislied  at  Neuhof  an  i^riculturai  en- 
terprise, he  thought  less  of  enriching  bimself  than  of  raising 
the  material  condition  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  by  organizing 
new  industries.  But  notwithstanding  his  good  intent,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  devoted  woman  wbom  he  had  married 
in  1769,  Anna  Schultess,  Pestalozzi,  more  enterprising  than 
skillful,  failed  in  hie  industrial  establishments.  In  1775  he 
bad  exhausted  bis  resources.  It  is  then  that  he  formed  an 
heroic  resolution  wbicb  typifies  bis  indiscreet  generosity. 
Poor,  and  scarcely  more  than  able  to  support  himself,  he 
opened  on  his  farm  an  asylum  for  poor  children. 

487,  How  Pestalozzi  became  an  Educator.  — The  asy- 
lum for  poor  children  at  Neubof  (1775-1780)  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  first  step  in  the  pedag<^cal  career  of  Pestalozzi.  The 
others  will  be  the  orphan  asylum  at  Stanz  (1798-1799),  the 
primary  schools  at  Burgdorf  (1799),  the  institute  at  Burgdorf 
(1801-1804),  and,  flnaUy,  the  institute  at  Yverdun  (1805-^ 
1825). 

.  The  first  question  that  is  raised  when  we  study  syatemB 
of  education,  is,  how  the  authors  of  those  systems  became 
teachers. 

The  best,  perhaps,  are  thcrae  wbo  became  such  because  of 
their  great  love  for  humanity,  or  because  of  their  tender  love 
for  their  children.  Pestalozzi  is  of  this  class.  It  is  because 
he  has  ardently  dreamed  from  his  youth  of  the  moral  amelio- 
ration of  tlie  people ;  and  it  is  also  because  he  has  followed 
with  a  tender  solicitude  the  first  steps  of  his  little  son  Jacob 
on  life's  journey,  that  he  became  a  great  teacher. 

488.  The  Educatiom  of  his  Son.  —The  Father's  Jour- 
nal,' where  Pestalozzi  noted  from  day  to  day  the  progress  of 

ant  d'un  pire,"  Id  the  excel- 
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his  child,  ehowB  him  intent  on  applying  the  principles  of 
Rousseau.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  Jacob,  like  ^inile,  did  Dot 
yet  know  how  to  read  or  to  write.  Things  before  words,  the 
intuition  of  sensible  objects,  few  exercisee  in  judgmeot, 
respect  for  the  powers  of  the  child,  an  equal  anxiety  to  hus- 
band his  liberty  and  to  secure  Lis  obedience,  the  constant 
endeavor  to  diffuse  joy  and  good  humor  over  education,  — 
such  were  tbe  principal  traits  of  the  education  which  Festa- 
lozzi  gave  his  son,  an  education  which  was  a  real  experiment 
in  pedagogy,  from  which  the  pupil  perhaps  suffered  some- 
what, but  from  which  humanity  was  to  derive  profit.  From 
this  period  Pestalozzi  conceived  some  of  the  ideaa  which  be- 
came the  principles  of  his  method.  The  father  had  made  the 
I  educator.  One  of  the  superiorities  of  Pestalozzi  over  Koua- 
;  seau  is,  that  he  loved  and  educated  his  own  child. 

489.  The  Astium  at  Neubof. — Madame  de^taSl  was 
right  in  saying  that  "we  must  consider  Festalozzi's  school 
as  limited  to  childhood.  The  education  which  it  gives  is 
designed  only  for  the  common  people."  And,  in  fact,  the 
first  and  the  last  establishments  of  Pestalozzi  were  schools 
for  small  children.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  be 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  institute  of  Yverdun,  he  returned 
to  Neuhof,  and  there  had  constructed  a  school  for  poor 
children. 

The  school  at  Neuhof  was  to  be  above  all  else,  in  Festa- 
lozzi's thought,  an  experiment  in  moral  and  material  regen- 
eration through  labor,  through  order,  and  through  instructjon. 
Many  exercises  in  language,  singing,  reading  of  the  Bible,  — 
such  were  the  intellectual  occupations.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  was  devoted  to  agricultural  labor,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  madder. 

Notwithstanding  his  admirable  devotion,  Pestalozzi  did  not 
long  succeed  in  his  philanthropic  plans.     He  had  to  oonteud 
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agaiaat  the  prejudices  of  pareots,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  • 
children.  Very  often  the  little  beggars  whom  he  had  gath- 
ered up  waited  only  till  they  had  receiTod  from  him  new 
clothing,  and  then  ran  &way  and  reeumed  their  vagabond 
life.  Besides,  ho  tacked  resources.  He  became  poor,  and 
fell  more  and  more  into  debt.  His  friends,  who  had  aided 
him  on  the  start,  warned  bim  that  he  woold  die  in  a  hospital 
or  in  a  mad-house. 

"  For  thirty  years,"  he  says  himself,  "  my  life  was  a  des- 
perate struggle  agaiaat  the  most  fVightful  poverty.  .  .  .  More 
than  a  thousaud  times  I  was  obliged  to  go  without  dinner, 
and  at  noon,  when  even  the  poorest  were  seated  around  a 
table,  I  devoured  a  morsel  of  bread  upon  the  highway .  .  . ; 
and  all  this  that  I  might  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
by  the  realization  of  my  principles." 

490,  T^STALozzi  A  Wbtter.  —  After  the  check  to  his  un- 
dertaking at  Neuhof,  Pestalozzi  renounced  for  some  time  all 
practical  activity,  and  it  was  by  his  writings  that  he  mani- 
fested, from  1780  to  1787,  his  zeal  in  education. 

In  1760  appeared  the  Evening  Hours  of  a  Reduse,  a  series 
of  aphorisms  on  the  rise  of  a  people  through  education.  In 
this,  Pestalozzi  sharply  criticised  the  artificial  method  of  the 
school,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  developiug  the  soul 
through  toAof  w  within,  —  through  interior  culture :  — 

"  The  school  everywhere  puts  the  order  of  words  before 
the  order  of  ft^e  nature." 

"  The  home  is  the  basis  of  the  education  of  humanity." 

"  Man,  it  is  within  yourself,  it  is  in  the  inner  sense  of  your 
power,  that  resides  nature's  instrument  for  your  develop- 
ment." 

491.  Leokabd  and  Gertrude.  —  In  1781  Pestalozzi 
published  the  first  volume  of  Leonard  and  Oertrude.    He 
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had  written  It  within  the  blaok  spaces  of  an  old  acconnt  book. 
This  book,  ttie  most  celebrated  perliaps  of  all  Festalozzi's 
writiogs,  is  a  sort  of  popular  romance  in  wbicb  the  author 
brings  upon  the  stage  a  family  of  working -people.  Gertrude 
here  repreeentB  the  ideas  of  Peetalozzi  on  the  education  of 
children.  The  three  other  Tolumes  (1783,  1785,  1787)  re- 
late the  regeneration  of  a  village  through  the  concerted  action 
of  legislation,  administration,  religion,  and  the  school,  and 
especially  theschool,  "  which  is  the  centre  whence  everything 
should  proceed," 

Leonard  and  Gertrude  is  the  only  one  of  Festalozzi's 
works  which  Diesterweg'  recommends  to  practical  teachers. 

"  It  was  ray  first  word,"  says  Festalozzi,  "  to  the  heart  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  abandoned  of  the  land." 

In  m^ing  Gertrude  the  principal  character  of  his  romance, 
Festalozzi  wished  to  emphasize  one  of  bis  fundamental  ideas, 
which  was  to  place  the  instruction  and  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  bands  of  mothers. 

492.  New  Experiments  in  Aqeicdltdre,  —  From  1787 
to  1797  Festalozzi  returned  to  farming.  It  is  from  this 
period  that  dale  his  relations  with  Fellenberg,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  Agricviitiral  InstUrUes,  and  with  the  philosopher 
Fichte,  who  showed  him  the  agreement  of  his  ideas  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant.  His  name  began  to  become  celebrated, 
and,  in  1792,  the  Legislative  Assembly  proclaimed  him  a 
French  citizen,  in  company  with  Washington  and  Klopstock. 

During  these  years  of  farm  labor,  Festalozzi  had  meditated 
different  works  which  appeared  in  1797. 

493.  Other  Works  OF  Festalozzi. — Educational  thonght 
pervades  alt  tlie  literary  works  of  Festalozzi.  Thus  his 
Fables,  short  compositions  in  prose,  all  have  a  moral   and 

1  See  Clwp.  XIX. 
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educational  tendency.  Also,  in  his  ResecanJie*  <m  Oi»  Course 
of  Nature  in,  the  Devdapment  of  the  Human  Race,  be  sought 
to  justify  the  preponderant  ofBce  which  he  accorded  to  nuture 
in  the  education  of  man.  But  Pestalozzi  was  not  succeasful 
in  philosophical  dissertations. 

"This  book,"  he  says  liimself,  " Is  to  me  only  another 
proof  of  my  lack  of  ability ;  it  is  simply  a  diTersion  of  my 
imaginative  faculty,  8  work  relatively  weak.  .  .  .  No  one," 
he  adds,  "  understands  me,  and  it  baa  been  hinted  that  the 
whole  work  has  been  taken  for  nonsense." 

This  }ndgment  is  severe,  but  It  is  only  jast.  Pestalozzi 
bad  an  intaition  of  truth,  but  he  was  incapable  of  giving  a 
theoretical  demonstration  of  it.  His  thonght  all  aglow,  and 
his  language  all  imt^ery,  did  not  submit  to  the  concise  and 
methodical  exposition  of  abstract  trntlis. 

i9i.  Thb  Obphaw  Astlom  at  Stamz  (1798-1799).— 
Up  to  1798  Pestalozzi  had  scarcely  found  the  occasion  to 
put  in  practice  his  principles  and  his  dreams.  The  Helvetic 
Revolution,  which  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  the  signal  of 
a  social  regeneration  for  his  country,  finally  gave  him  the 
means  of  making  a  trial  of  his  theories,  which,  by  a  strange 
destiny,  had  been  applied  by  other  hands  before  having  been 
applied  by  bis  own. 

The  Helvetic  government,  whose  sentiments  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  democratic  sentiments  of  Pestalozzi,  offered 
him  the'directlon  of  a  normal  school.  But  he  declined,  in 
order  that  he  might  remain  a  teacher.  He  was  about  to  take 
chaise  of  a  school,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  organized,  when 
events  called  him  to  direct  an  orphan  asylum  at  Stanz. 

495.  Methods  followed  at  Stanz.  —  From  six  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  four  to  eight  in  the  after- 
DOOD,  Pestalozzi  heard  the  lessons  of  his  pupils.     The  rest 
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of  the  time  was  devoted  to  maDa&l  labor.  Even  daring  the 
lesson,  the  child  at  Stanz  "  drew,  wrote,  and  worked,"  To 
establish  order  in  a  school  which  contained  eighty  pnpUs, 
Feetalozzi  had  the  idea  of  resorting  to  rhjthm ;  "  and  it  was 
found,"  he  says,  "  that  the  rhythmical  pronunciation  increased 
the  impression  produced  by  the  lesson."  Haying  to  do  with 
pupils  absolutely  ignorant,  he  kept  them  for  a  long  time  on 
the  elements ;  he  practised  them  on  the  first  elements  till 
they  had  metered  tbem.  He  simplified  the  methods,  and 
sought  in  each  branch  of  instruction  a  point  of  departure 
adapted  to  tbe  nascent  faculties  of  the  child.  The  mode  of 
teaching  was  simultaneous.  All  the  pupils  repeated  in  a 
high  tone  of  voice  the  words  of  the  teacher ;  but  the  instruc- 
tion was  also  mutual :  — 

"Children  instructed  chUdren;  they  themselves  tried  the 
experiment ;  all  I  did  was  to  suggest  it.  Here  again  I  obeyed 
necessity.  Not  having  a  single  assistant,  I  had  the  idea  of 
putting  one  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  between  two  others 
who  were  less  advanced," 

Reading  was  combined  with  writing.  Natural  history  and 
get^aphy  were  taught  to  children  under  the  form  of  con- 
versational lessons. 

But  what  engrossed  Festalozzi  above  all  else  was  to 
develop  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  interior  forces  of  the 
conscience.  He  wished  to  make  himself  loved  by  his  pupils, 
to  awaken  among  them,  in  their  daily  association,  sentiments 
of  fraternal  affection,  to  excite  the  conception  of  each  virtue 
before  formulating  its  precept,  and  to  give  the  children  moral 
lessons  through  the  influence  of  nature  which  surrounded 
them  and  through  the  activity  which  was  imposed  on  tbem, 

Pestalozzi's  chimera,  in  the  organization  at  Stanz,  was  to 
transport  into  the  school  the  conditions  of  domestic  life,  — 
the  desire  to  be  a  father  to  a  hundred  children. 
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^'  I  was  convinced  that  my  heart  would  change  the  condi- 
tion of  my  children  Just  as  promptly  as  the  sun  of  spring 
would  reanimate  the  earth  benumbed  by  the  winter." 

"It  was  necessary  that  my  children  should  observe,  from 
dawn  to  evening,  at  every  moment  of  the  dtvy,  upon  my  brow 
and  oti  my  lips,  that  my  affections  were  fixed  on  them,  that 
their  happiness  was  my  happiness,  and  that  their  pleasures 
were  my  pleasures." 

"  I  was  everything  to  my  children.  I  was  alone  with  them 
from  morning  till  night.  .  .  .  Their  hands  were  in  my  hands. 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  eyes." 

496.  RBsnLTs  accoio-lished. — Without  plan,  without 
apparent  order;  merely  by  the  action  and  incessant  com- 
munication of  his  ardent  soul  with  children  ignorant  aud 
perverted  by  misery;  i-educed  to  his  own  resources  in  a 
house  where  he  was  himself  "  steward,  acconntant,  footman, 
and  almost  servant  all  in  one,"  Festalozzi  obtained  surpris- 
ing results. 

"I  saw  at  Stanz,"  he  says,  "  the  power  of  the  human 
facnlljea.  ,  .  .  My  pupiU  developed  rapidly  ;  it  was  another 
race.  .  .  .  The  children  very  soon  felt  that  there  existed  in 
them  forces  which  they  did  not  know,  and  in  particular  they 
acquired  a  general  sentiment  of  order  and  beauty.  They 
were  self-conscious,  and  the  impression  of  weariness  which 
habitually  reigns  in  schools  vanished  like  a  shadow  from  my 
class-room.  They  willed,  they  had  power,  they  persevered, 
they  succeeded,  and  they  were  happy.  They  were  not 
scholars  who  were  learning,  but  children  who  felt  unknown 
forces  awakening  within  them,  and  who  understood  where 
these  forces  could  and  would  lead  them,  and  this  feeling 
gave  elevation  to  their  mind  and  heart." 

"  It  is  ont  of  the  folly  of  Stanz,"  says  Rc^er  de  Gnimps, 
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"  that  has  come  the  primaiy  Bcbool  of  the  niiieteeiltli  cen< 
tory." 

While  the  pupils  prospered,  the  master  (ell  sick  of  over- 
work. When  tbo  events  of  the  war  closed  the  orphan 
asylum,  it  was  quite  time  for  the  health  of  Pestalozzi.  He 
raised  blood  aod  was  at  the  limit  of  his  strength. 

497.  The  Schools  or  Bdbgdorp  (1799-1802). —  Ab 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  health,  Pestalozzi  resumed  the 
course  of  his  experiments.  Not  without  difficulty  he  suc- 
ceeded Id  having  entrusted  to  him  a  small  class  in  a  primsry 
school  of  Buigdorf.     He  passed  for  an  ignoramus. 

"  It  was  whispered  that  I  could  neither  write,  nor  compote, 
nor  even  read  decently."  Pestalozzi  does  not  defend  him- 
self against  the  charge,  but  acknowledges  his  incapadty,  and 
even  asserts  that  it  is  to  his  advantage. 

"  My  incapacity  in  these  respects  was  certainly  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  my  discovery  of  the  simplest  method 
of  teaching," 

What  troubled  him  most  in  the  school  at  Bui^orf  "  was 
that  it  was  subjected  to  rules."  "  Never  in  my  life  had  I 
borne  such  a  burden.  I  was  discouraged.  I  cringed  under 
the  routine  yoke  of  the  school." 

Nevertheless,  Pestalozzi  succeeded  admirably  in  his  little 
school.  Then  more  advanced  pupils  were  given  him,  bat 
here  his  success  was  less.  He  always  proceeded  without  a 
plan,  and  he  gave  himself  great  trouble  in  obtaining  results 
that  he  might  have  attained  much  more  easily  with  a  little 
more  system.  Blunders,  irregularities,  and  whimsicalities 
were  ever  compromising  the  action  of  his  good  will.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  it  suffices  to  read  the  books  which  he  pub- 
lished at  this  period,  and  in  particular  the  most  celebrated, 
of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis. 
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498.  How  Gebtrude  teaches  sbk  Chii.dbxk.  —  It  is 
aoder  thia  title  that  in  1801  Fe'stalozzi  published  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  doctrine. *  "  It  is  the  moat  important  and  the 
most  profound  of  all  his  pedag<^cal  writings,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers.  We  shall  not  dispute  this ;  bnt  this  book 
also  proves  how  the  mind  of  Featalozzi  was  inferior  to  Iub 
heart,  how  the  writer  waa  of  less  worth  liian  the  teacher. 
Composed  under  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  Gessner, 
the  work  of  Pestalozzi  is  too  often  a  tissue  of  declamations, 
of  rambling  thoughts,  and  of  personal  grievances.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  brain  that  is  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  of  a  heart 
that  b  overflowing.  The  thought  is  painfully  disentangled 
fVom  out  a  thousand  repetitions.  Why  need  we  be  aston- 
ished at  this  literary  incompetence  of  Pestalozzi  when  he 
himself  makes  the  following  confession:  " For  thirty  years 
I  had  not  read  a  single  book ;  I  could  not  longer  read  them." 

499.  Pestalozzi's  Stti-b.  — The  style  of  Pestalozzi  is  the 
rary  man  himself:  desultory,  obscure,  confused,  but  with 
sadden  flashes  and  brilliant  illuminations  in  which  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  is  exhibited.  There  are  also  too  many  compari- 
sons ;  the  imagery  overwhelms  the  idea.  Within  a  few 
pages  he  will  compare  himself,  in  succession,  "  to  a  sailor, 
who,  having  lost  his  harpoon,  would  try  to  catch  a  whate 
with  a  hook,"  to  depict  the  disproportion  between  his 
resources  and  his  purpose;  then  to  a  straw,  which  even  a 
cat  would  not  lay  bold  of,  to  tell  how  he  was  despised ; 
to  an  owl,  to  express  his  isolation ;  to  a  reed,  to  indicate 
his  feebleness ;  to  a  moose  which  fears  a  cat,  to  characterize 
his  timidi^. 

1  A  second  edition  appeared  In  the  Ufetlme  of  the  author,  In  1S20,  with 
Mine  Important  modlGcaUonB.  The  French  translaUon  pablUhed  in  1883 
b;  Dr.  Itailu  ma  uda  bom  the  first  edition. 
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£00.  Analtsib  of  tbb  Gertrude. — It  is  not  e&sy  to 
analyze  one  of  Peetalozzi'B  'books.  To  begin  with,  How 
Gertrude  teaches  her  Children  is  a  very  bad  tide,  for  Gertrade 
is  not  once  mentioned  in  it.  This  proper  name  became  for 
Pestalozzi  an  atlegorical  term  by  which  he  petsonifles  himself. 

The  first  three  letters  are  rather  autobiographical  memoirs 
than  an  exposition  of  doctnne.  Pestalozzi  here  relates  his 
Hrst  experiments,  and  makes  us  acquidnted  with  his  assist- 
ants at  Bnrgdorf,  — KrClsi,  Tobler,  and  Buss.  In  the  letters 
which  follow,  the  author  attempts  to  set  forth  the  general 
principles  of  his  method.  The  seveoth  treats  of  language ; 
the  eighth,  of  the  intuition  of  forms,  of  writing,  and  of 
drawing ;  the  ninth,  of  the  intuition  of  numbers  and  of  com- 
putation ;  the  tenth  and  twelfth,  of  intuition  in  general. 
For  Pestalozzi,  intuition  was,  as  we  know,  direct  and  ex- 
perimental perception,  either  in  the  domain  of  sense,  or  in 
the  interior  regions  of  the  consciousness.  Finally,  the  Isat 
letters  are  devoted  to  moral  and  religious  development. '    • 

Without  designing  to  follow,  in  all  its  ramblings  and  in  all 
Its  digressions,  the  mobile  thought  of  Pestalozzi,  we  shall 
gather  up  some  of  the  general  ideas  which  abound  in  this 
overcharged  and  badly  composed  work. 

501.  Methods  Sdiflified.  —  The  purpose  of  Pestalozzi 
was  indeed,  in  one  sense,  as  he  was  told  by  one  of  his 
friends,  to  mechanize  instruction.  He  wished,  in  fact,  to 
simplify  and  determine  methods  to  such  a  dt^ree  that  they 
might  be  employed  by  the  most  ordinaiy  teacher,  and  by  the 
most  ignorant  father  and  mother.  In  a  word,  he  hoped  to 
organize  a  pedagogical  machine  so  well  set  up  that  It  could 
in  a  manner  run  alone. 

"  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  we  must  not  dream  of  making 
progress  in  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  long  as  we  have 
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not  found  the  forms  of  lastruction  which  m&ke  of  the 
teacher,  at  least  so  far  afi  the  completioD  of  the  elemeatar; 
studies  is  concerDed,  the  simpie  mechanical  instrument  of  a 
method  which  owes  ite  results  to  the  nature  of  its  processes, 
and  not  to  the  ability  of  the  one  who  uses  it.  I  assert  th^t 
a  school-book  has  no  value,  save  as  it  can  be  employed  by  a 
master  without  instruction  as  well  as  by  one  who  bas  been 
taught." 

This  was  sheer  exaggeration,  and  was  putting  too  little 
value  on  the  personal  effort  and  merit  of  teachers.  On  this 
score,  it  would  be  useless  to  found  normal  schools.  Festa- 
lozzi,  moreover,  has  given  in  liis  own  person  a  sta-ilcing 
contradiction  to  this  singular  theory ;  for  be  owed  his  success 
in  teaching  much  more  to  the  influence  of  his  living  speech, 
and  to  the  ardent  communication  of  the  passion  by  which  his 
heart  was  animated,  than  to  the  methodical  processes  which 
be  never  succeeded  in  combining  in  an  efficient  manner. 

602.  The  Socratic  Method. — Pestalozzi  recommends 
the  Socr^ic^method,  and  he  indicates  with  exactness  some  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  employment  of  that  method. 
He  first  observes  that  it  requires  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
uncommon  ability. 

"A  superficial  and  nncultivated  intelligence,"  he  says, 
*'  does  not  sotind  the  depths  whence  a  Socrates  made  spring 
up  intelligence  and  tmth." 

Besides,  the  Socratic  method  can  be  employed  only  with 
pupils  who  already'  have  some  instruction.  It  is  absolutely 
impracticable  with  children  who  lack  both  the  point  of  de- 
'  parture,  that  is,  preliminary  notions,  and  the  roeaus  of 
expressing  these  notions,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  language. 
And  as  it  is  always  necessary  that  Festalozzi's  thought 
■hould  wind  up  with  a  figure  of  speech,  he  adds  s  — 
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"  In  order  that  the  goshawk  and  the  eagle  may  plunder 
eggs  from  other  birds,  it  is  first  aeceasary  that  the  latter 
should  deposit.eggs  in  their  nests." 

503.  Word,  Form,  and  Number. — A  favorite  idea  of 
Pestalozzi,  which  remained  at  Yverdun,  as  at  Burgdorf,  tiie 
principle  of  his  exercises  in  teaching,  is  that  all  elemen- 
tary knowledge  can  and  should  be  related  to  three  princi- 
ples, —  teord,  form,  and  number.  To  the  word  he  attached 
language,  to  form,  writing  and  drawing,  and  to  number, 
computation. 

"This  was,"  he  says,  "like  a  ray  of  light  in  my  re- 
searches, like  a  Deus  ex  machiTui  I "  Nothing  justifies  such 
euthusiasm.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  Pestalozzi's 
classiflcation,  besides  that  it  ofTers  no  practical  interest,  is 
not  justifiable  from  t^e  theoretical  point  of  view,  first  be- 
cause one  of  the  elements  of  his  trilogy,  the  word,  or  lan- 
guage, comprises  the  other  two ;  and  then  because  a  lai^e 
part  of  knowledge,  for  example,  all  physical  qualities,  does  not 
permit  the  distinction  of  which  he  was  superstitiously  fond. 

504.  iNTumvE  Exercises.  —What  is  of  more  value  is 
the  importance  which  Pestalozzi  ascribes  to  intuition.  An 
incident  worthy  of  note  is  that  it  is  not  Pestalozzi  himself, 
but  one  of  the  children  of  bis  school,  who  first  had  the  idea 
of  the  direct  observation  of  the  objects  which  serve  as  the 
text  for  the  lesson.  One  day  as,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
was  giving  his  pupils  a  loi^  description  of  what  they 
observed  in  a  drawing  where  a  window  was  represented,  he 
noticed  that  one  of  his  little  auditors,  instead  of  looking  at 
the  picture,  was  attentively  studying  the  real  window  of  the 
school-room. 

From  that  moment  Pestalozzi  put  aside  all  his  drawings, 
and  took  the  objecte  themselves  for  subjects  of  observation. 
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"The  child,"  he  said,  "wishes  nothing  to  intervene  be- 
tween a&ture  and  himself." 

Bamsaner,  a  pupil  at  Bui^orf,  has  described,  not  with- 
out some  inaccuracy  perhaps,  the  intuitive  exercises  which 
Pestalozzi  offered  to  his  pupils  :  — 

"The  exercises  in  laiiguage  were  the  best  we  had,  espe- 
cially those  which  had  reference  to  the  wainscoting  of  the 
school-room.  He  spent  whole  hours  before  that  wainscot- 
ing, very  old  and  torn,  busy  in  examining  the  holes  and 
rents,  with  respect  to  number,  form,  position,  and  color,  and 
in  formulating  our  observations  in  sentences  more  or  less  de- 
veloped. Then  Pestalozzi  would  ask  us,  Boys,  what  do  you 
see?  (He  never  mentioned  the  girls.) 

PupO:  I  see  a  hole  in  t^e  wainscoting. 

Pe^aioxzi :  Very  well ;  repeat  after  me ;  — 
I  see  a  hole  in  the  wainscoting. 
I  see  a  lai^e  hole  in  the  wainscoting. 
Through  Oie  hole  I  see  the  wall,  etc.,  etc." 

605.  The  Book  fob  Mothehs. — In  1803  Pestalozzi  pub- 
lished a  work  on  elementary  iustmction,  which  remained  un- 
finished, entitled  The  Book  for  Mothers.  This  was  another 
Orbis  Ptctua  without  pictures.  Pestialozzi's  intention  was  to 
introduce  the  child  to  a  knowledge  of  the  objecte  of  nature 
or  of  art  which  fall  under  his  observation.  In  this  he  tar* 
Tied  too  long  over  the  description  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
and  of  their  functions.  A  French  critic,  Dussanlt,  said, 
with  reference  to  this  :  — 

"  Pestalozzi  gives  himself  much  trouble  to  teach  children 
that  their  nose  is  in  the  middle  of  their  face."  In  his  anxiety 
to  be  simple  and  elementarj',  Pestalozzi  often  succeeds  in 
reality  in  making  instruction  puerile.  On  the  other  hand, 
tiie  Fire  Girard  complains  that  the  exercises  in  language 
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which  compose  The  Book  for  Mothers,  "  really  very  well  ar- 
ranged, are  also  very  dry  and  monotonous."   /_^  -; "  ■  p^/-    -' 

306.  A  Swiss  Teacbeb  in  179S. — To  form  a  Just  esti- 
mate of  the  efforts  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  assistants,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  wretched  state  of  instruction  at  the 
period  when  they  attempted  to  reform  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Kriisi,  Pestalozzi's  first  assistant,  one  of  those  who 
were  perhaps  the  nearest  his  heart,  has  himself  related  how 
he  became  a  teacher.  He  was  eighteen,  and  till  then  his  ' 
only  employment  had  been  that  of  a  peddler  for  his  father. 
One  day,  as  he  was  going  about  his  business  with  a  heavy 
load  of  merchandise  on  his  shoulders,  he  meets  on  the  road  a 
revenue  officer  of  the  State,  and  they  enter  into  conversation. 
"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  officer,  "  that  the  teacher  of  Grois 
is  about  to  leave  his  school?  Would  yon  not  like  to  succeed 
him? — It  is  not  a  question  of  what  I  would  like;  a  school- 
master should  have  knowledge,  in  which  I  am  absolutely  lack- 
ing. —  What  a  school-master  con  and  should  know  with  us, 
yon  might  easily  learn  at  your  age."  —  KrSsi  reflected,  went 
to  work,  and  copied  more  than  a  hundred  times  a  specimen 
of  writing  which  he  had  procured ;  and  he  declares  that  this 
was  his  only  preparation.  He  registered  for  examinatioD. 
The  day  for  the  trial  arrived. 

"There  were  but  two  competitors  of  us,"  he  says.  "The 
principal  test  consisted  in  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  to 
this  I  gave  my  closest  attention.  I  hod  observed  that  in 
German,  use  was  made  of  capital  letters ;  but  I  did  not  know 
the  rule  for  their  use,  and  took  them  for  ornamentjs.  So  I 
distributed  mine  in  a  symmetrical  manner,  so  that  some  were 
found  even  in  the  middle  of  words.  In  fact,  neither  of  us 
knew  any  tiling. 

"  When  the  examination  had  been  estimated,  I  was  sum- 
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mODed,  &Dd  Captain  Schoepfer  informed  me  tiiat  the  exam- 
iners  had  found  as  both  deficient ;  that  mj  competitor  read 
the  better,  but  that  I  excelled  him  in  writing;  .  .  .  that, 
besidee,  my  apartment,  being  larger  than  tb&t  of  the  other 
candidate,  wae  better  fitted  for  holding  a  school,  and,  finally, 
that  I  was  elected  to  the  vacant  place." 

Is  it  not  well  to  be  indulgent  to  teachers  whom  we  meet  on 
the  highway,  who  scarcely  know  how  to  write,  and  whom  a 
captain  conuuiBeions  ? 
V 

^^  607,  The  IsarrrDTE  at  Burqdorf  (1802). — When  Pes- 
talozzi  published  the  GeHrude  and  The  Book  for  Mothers,  be 
was  not  simply  a  school-master  at  Burgdorf ;  he  had  taken 
charge  of  an  institute,  that  is,  of  a  boarding-school  of  higher 
primary  instruction.  There  also  he  applied  the  natural 
method,  "  which  makes  the  child  proceed  from  his  own  intui- 
tions, and  leads  him  by  degrees,  and  through  his  own  efforts, 
to  abstract  ideas,"  The  institute  succeeded.  The  pupils  of 
Burgdorf  were  distinguished  especially  by  their  skill  in  draw- 
ii^  and  in  mental  arithmetic.  Visitors  were  struck  with  their 
air  of  cheerfulness.  Singing  and  gymnastics  were  held  in 
honor,  and  also  exercises  on  natural  history,  learned  in  the 
open  field,  and  during  walks.  Mildness  and  liberty  charac- 
terized the  internal  management.  "  It  is  not  a  school  that 
you  have  here,"  said  a  visitor,  "  but  a  family ! " 

508.  JoDKKET  TO  Fabis. — It  was  at  this  period  that  Pes- 
talozzi  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  as  a  member  of  the  conmiUa 
called  by  Bonaparte  to  decide  the  fate  of  Switzerland.  He 
hoped  to  take  advantage  of  his  stay  in  France  to  disseminate 
bis  pedagogical  ideas.  But  Bonaparte  refused  to  see  him, 
saying  that  he  had  something  else  to  do  besides  discassing 
questions  of  a  &  c.  Monge,  the  founder  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  was  more  cordial,  and  kindly  listened  to  the  explana- 
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tioDS  of  the  Swiss  pedagogue.  But  he  condnded  bj  saying, 
"  It  is  too  much  for  ae  1 "  More  disdainful  etill,  Talleyrand 
had  Baid,  "  It  is  too  much  for  the  people ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  same  period,  the  philosopher 
Maine  de  Biran,  then  snb-prefect  at  Bei^erac,  called  a  disciple 
of  Festalozzi,  Bairaud,  to  found  schools  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  and  he  encouraged  with  all  his  influence  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Pestalozzian  method. 

509.  The  Instttcte  at  YvERcnn  (1805-1825).— In  1808 
Festalozzi  was  obliged  to  leave  the  castle  of  Bui^dorf .  The 
Swiss  government  gave  him  in  exchange  the  convent  of 
Miinchen-Buchsee.  Festalozzi  transferred  his  instdtnte  to 
this  place,  but  only  for  a  little  time.  In  1805  he  established 
himself  at  Yverdun,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Neufch&tel,  in  French 
Sfritserland ;  and  here,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  developed  his  methods  anew,  with  brilliant  success 
at  first,  but  aftei-wards  through  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes,  difiS- 
culMes,  and  miseries. 

The  institute  at  Yverdun  was  rather  a  school  of  secondary 
instruction,  devoted  to  the  middle  classes,  than  a  primai^ 
school  proper.  Pupils  poured  in  from  all  sides.  The  char- 
acter of  the  studies,  however,  was  poorly  defined,  and  Festa- 
lozzi found  himself  somewhat  out  of  his  element  in  fais  new 
inatitntion,  since  he  excelled  only  in  elementary  methods  and 
in  the  education  of  little  children. 

510.  ScccEsaoFTHB  htsirravK.  —  Numerous  visitors  be- 
took themselves  to  Yverdun,  some  through  simple  love  of 
etrolling.  The  institute  of  Yverdun  made  a  part,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  curiosities  of  Switzerland.  People  visited  Pestalozd 
as  they  went  to  see  a  lake  or  a  glacier.  As  soon  as  notice 
was  given  of  the  arrival  of  a  distiDguisbed  persont^,  Festa- 
lozzi summoned  one  of  his  best  masters,  Ramsauer  or 
Sohmid. 
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"  Take  yoor  best  pupils,"  he  stud,  "  and  Bbow  the  Prince 
whftt  we  are  doing.  He  baa  numeroua  serfs,  and  when  he  Ib 
convinced,  he  will  have  them  instructed." 

These  frequent  exhibitions  entailed  a  great  loss  of  time. 
Disorder  reigned  io  the  iostrnction.  The  young  masters 
whom  Feetaiozzi  had  attached  to  his  fortunes  were  over- 
whelmed with  work,  and  could  not  give  sufficient  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  Festalozzi  was  growing  old, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  completing  his  methods. 

fill.  The  Testatites  of  Pestalozzi. — The  teaching  of 
Festalozzi  was  in  reality  bnt  a  long  groping,  an  experiment 
ceaselessly  renewed.  Do  not  require  of  him  articulate  ideas, 
and  methods  definitely  established.  Always  on  the  alert,  and 
always  in  quest  of  something  better,  bis  admirable  pedagogic 
instinct  never  came  to  fhll  satisfaction.  His  merit  was  that 
he  was  always  on  the  search  for  truth.  Hie  theories  almost 
always  followed,  rather  than  preceded,  his  experiments.  A 
man  of  intuition  rather  than  of  reasoning,  he  acknowledges 
that  he  went  forward  without  considering  what  he  was  doing. 
He  had  the  merit  of  making  many  innovations,  but  he  was 
wrong  in  taking  connset  of  no  one  bnt  himself,  and  of  his 
personal  feelings.  "  We  ought  to  read  nothing,"  he  said ; 
"  we  ought  to  discover  everything."  Pestalozzi  never  knew 
how  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

He  never  arrived  at  complete  precision  in  the  establish- 
ment of  bis  methods.  He  complained  of  not  being  ander- 
stood,  and  he  was  not  in  fact.  One  of  his  pupils  at  Tverdun, 
Yulliemin,  thus  expresses  himself :  — 

"  That  which  was  called,  not  without  pretense,  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi  was  an  enigma  for  us.  It  was  for  onr  teachers 
tiiemselves.  Each  of  them  interpreted  the  doctrine  of  ibe 
master  in  his  own  way ;  but  we  were  still  far  from  the  time 
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when  these  divergencies  engendered  discord;  when  onr 
principal  teachers,  after  each  had  given  out  that  he  alone 
bad  comprehended  Festalozzi,  ended  h;  asserting  that  Pes- 
talozzi  himself  was  not  understood ;  that  be  had  not  been 
understood  except  by  Schmid,  said  Schmid,  and  by  Niederer, 
said  Niederer." 

512.  Methods  at  Yvkbddh.  —  The  writer  whom  we  have 
just  quoted  gives  us  valuable  information  on  the  methods 
which  wdre  in  use  at  Yverdun :  — 

U^  "  Instruction  was  addressed  to  the  intelligence  rather  than 
to  the  memory.  Attempt,  said  Festalozzi  to  his  colleagues, 
to  develop  the  child,  and  not  to  train  him  as  one  trains  a 
dog." 

"  Language  was  taught  us  by  the  aid  of  intuition ;  we 
learned  to  see  correctly,  and  through  this  very  process  to 
form  for  ourselves  a  correct  idea  of  the  relations  of  things. 
What  we  had  conceived  clearly  we  had  no  difflcnlly  in 
expressing  clearly." 

"  The  first  elements  of  geography  were  taught  us  on  the 
spot.  .  .  .  Then  we  reproduced  in  relief  with  clay  the  valley 
of  which  we  had  just  made  a  study." 

"We  were  made  to  invent  geometry  by  having  marked 
out  for  us  the  end  to  reach,  and  by  being  put  on  the  route. 
The  same  course  was  followed  in  arithmetic ;  our  computa- 
tions were  made  in  the  head  and  viva  voce,  without  tiia  aid 
of  paper." 

513.  Decadence  of  the  Inbtitcte. — Tverdun  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  notoriety  for  some  years.  But  little  by 
little  the  faults  of  the  method  became  apparent.  Internal 
discords  and  the  misunderstanding  of  Pestalozzi's  col- 
leagues, of  Niederer,  "  the  philosopher  of  the  method,"  and 
of  Schmid,  the  matliemalician,  hastened  the  decadence  of 
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fiD  eBtabliahment  in  which  order  and  diBcipline  had  never 
r^igued.  Pestalozzi  was  content  with  being  the  spur  of  the 
institate.  He  became  more  and  more  unfit  for  practical 
affairs.  He  allowed  all  liberty  to  his  assistants,  and  also  to 
his  pupils.  At  Yverdun  the  ptipils  addressed  their  teachers 
in  familiar  style.  The  touching  fiction  of  paternity  trans- 
ported Into  the  school,  which  was  successful  with  Pestalozzi 
in  his  first  experience  in  teaching,  and  with  a  small  number 
of  pupils,  was  no  longer  practicable  at  Yverdun,  with  a  mass 
of  papils  of  ever;  age  and  of  evcrj  disposition. 

514.  JcDOUENT  OF  PliBE  GiRARD. — Iq  1809  the  P6re 
Glrard*  was  commissioned  by  the  Swiss  government  to 
inspect  the  institute.  The  result  was  not  favorable,  though 
Girard  acknowledges  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  own 
method  from  studying  at  first  hand  that  of  Pestalozzi. 

The  principal  criticism  of  Girard  bears  on  the  abuse  of 
mathematics,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Schmid,  became 
in  fact  more  and  more  the  principal  occupation  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 

"  I  made  the  remark,"  he  says,  "  to  my  old  friend  Pes- 
talozzi, that  the  mathematics  exercised  an  unjustifiable  sway 
in  his  establishment,  and  that  I  feared  the  results  of  this  on 
the  education  that  was  given.  Whereupon  he  replied  to  me 
with  spirit,  as  was  his  manner  :  <  This  ia  because  I  wish  my 
children  to  believe  nothing  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  as 
clearly  to  them  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.'  My  reply 
was  in  the  same  strain  :  '  In  that  case,  if  I  had  thirty  sous, 
I  would  not  entrust  one  of  them  to  you,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  yon  to  demonstrate  to  him,  as  you  can  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  I  am  his  father,  and  that  I 
have  a  right  to  his  obedience.' " 

I  See  tlie  toUowliis  chapter. 
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It  U  evident  that  Pestalozzi  was  deviating  from  his  own 
inclinataons.  The  general  character  of  his  pedagogy  is  in 
fact  to  avoid  abstraction,  and  in  all  things  to  aim  at  concrete 
and  living  in  tuition .  Even  in  religion,  he  deliberately 
excluded  dogmatic  teaching,  precise  and  literal  form,  and 
sought  only  to  awaken  in  the  soul  a  religiouB  sentiment, 
sincere  and  profound.  The  F^re  Girard  had  remarked  to 
him  that  the  religious  iDstructioo  of  his  pupils  was  vague 
and  indeterminate,  and  that  their  aspirations  lacked  tiie 
doctrinal  form.  "The  form,"  replied  Feetalozzi,  "I  am 
still  looking  for  it  I " 

515,  The  Last  Years  of  Pestalozzi.  —  Disheartened  by 
the  decadence  of  his  institute,  Pestalozzi  left  Yverdun  in 
1824,  and  sought  a  retreat  at  Neuhof ,  on  the  farm  where  he 
had  tried  his  first  experiments  in  popular  education.  It  is 
here  that  he  wrote  hie  last  two  works,  —  The  Swan's  Song  and 
Jtfy  Deatinies.  January  25,  1827,  he  was  taken  to  Brugg  to 
consult  a  physician.  He  died  there  February  17;  and  two 
days  after  he  was  buried  at  Birr.  It  is  there  that  the  Canton 
of  Aigovia  erected  a  monument  to  him  in  1846,  with  the 
following  inscription :  — 

"  Here  lies  Henry  Pestalozzi,  bom  at  Zurich,  January  12, 
1746,  died  at  Bragg,  February  17,  1827,  savior  of  the  poor 
at  Neuhof,  preacher  of  Oie  people  in  Leonard  and  Oertrude, 
father  of  orphans  at  Stanz,  founder  of  the  new  people's 
school  at  Burgdorf  and  at  Miinchen-Buchsee,  educator  of 
humanity  at  Yverdun,  man.  Christian,  citizen :  everything 
for  others,  nothing  for  himself.     Blessed  be  his  name." 

516.  EssENTiAi,  Principles. — Pestalozzi  never  took  tho 
trouble  to  formulate  the  essential  principles  of  his  pedagogy. 
Incapable  of  all  labor  in  abstract  reflection,  he  borrowed 
from  his  friends,   aa  every  possible  oocaeioa,  the  logical 
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exposition  of  his  own  methods.  In  bis  first  letter  to  Gess- 
ner,  he  is  only  too  happy  to  reprodace  the  observatiooa  of 
the  philanthropiet  Fischer,  who  distinguished  five  essential 
principles  in  his  eystein  :  — 

1.  To  give  the  miod  an  intensive  cnltnte,  and  not  eimply 
extensive :  to  form  the  mind,  and  not  to  content  one's  self 
with  f  urnlBhing  it ; 

2.  To  connect  all  inatrnction  with  the  study  of  language ; 
S.   To  furnish  the  mind  for  all  its  operationB  with  funda- 
mental data,  mother  ideas ; 

,  i.    To  simplify  the  mechanism  of  ioBtrnction  and  stndy  ; 

5.   To  popularize  science. 

On  several  points,  indeed,  Festalozzi  calls  in  question  the 
translation  which  Fischer  has  given  of  his  thought ;  hut, 
notwithstanding  these  reservations,  powerless  to  find  a  more 
exact  formula,  he  accepts  as  a  finality  this  iuterpretatioQ  of 
his  doctrine. 

Later,  anotlier  witness  of  the  life  of  Festalozzi,  Morf,  also 
condensed  into  a  few  maxims  the  pedagt^  of  the  great 
teacher ;  — 

1.  Intuition  is  the  basis  of  instruction  ; 

2.  Language  ought  to  be  associated  with  intuition ; 

5.  The  time  to  learn  is  not  that  of  judging  and  of  criti- 
cising ; 

4.  In  each  branch,  inatrnction  ought  to  begin  with  the 
simplest  elements,  and  to  progress  by  degrees  while  follow- 
ing the  development  of  the  child,  that  is  to  say,  through  a 
series  of  steps  psychologically  connected ; 

6.  We  should  dwell  long  enough  on  each  part  of  the  in< 
Btmction  for  the  pupil  to  gain  a  complete  mastery  of  it ; 

6.  Instmction  ought  to  follow  the  order  of  natural 
development,  and  not  that  of  synthetic  exposition ; 

7.  The  iodividaality  of  the  child  is  sacred ; 
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8.  The  principal  end  of  elementary  instrnction  is  not  ta 
cause  the  child  to  acquire  knowledge  and  talents,  but  to 
develop  and  increase  the  forces  of  his  iutelllgence ; 

9.  To  wisdom  there  must  be  joined  power ;  to  theoretical 
knowledge,  practical  skill ; 

10.  The  relations  between  master  and  pupil  ought  to  be 
based  oa  lore ; 

11.  InstructJOD  proper  ought  to  be  made  subordinate  to 
the  higher  purpose  of  education. 

Each  one  of  these  aphorisms  would  need  a  long  com- 
mentary. It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  study  them  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  order  to  form  an  almost  exact  idea  of  that  truly 
humane  pedagogy  which  reposes  on  psychological  principles. 

KriJsi  could  say  of  his  master:  "With  respect  to  the 
ordinary  knowledge  and  practices  of  the  school,  Pestalozzi 
was  far  below  a  good  village  magiater;  but  he  possessed 
something  in&nitely  superior  to  that  which  can  be  given  by  a 
course  of  instruction,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  knew  that 
which  rcmalDS  concealed  from  a  great  number  of  teachers,  — 
the  human  spirit  and  the  laws  of  its  development  and  culture, 
the  human  heart  and  the  means  of  vivifying  it  and  ennobling 
it." 

< 

517.  PEDAoOGicij.  Processes. — The  ped^ogy  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  is  no  less  valid  in  its  processes  than  in  its  principles. 
Without  presuming  to  enumerate  ever^'thing,  we  will  indicate 
succinctly  some  of  the  scholastic  practices  which  he  employed 
and  recommended :  — 

The  child  should  know  bow  to  speak  before  learning  to 
read. 

For  reading,  use  should  be  made  of  movable  letters  glued 
on  pasteboard.  Before  writing,  tlie  pupil  should  draw. 
The  first  exercises  in  writing  should  be  upon  slates. 

"N 
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In  the  study  of  langnage,  the  evolution  of  natare  should 
be  followed,  first  studjiiig  qouds,  then  qualificatives,  and 
finally  propositions. 

The  elements  of  computation  shall  be  taught  by  the  aid  of 
material  objects  taken  as  units,  or  at  least  by  means  of  strokes 
drawn  on  a  board.  Oral  computation  shall  be  the  most 
employed. 

The  pupil  ought,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  and  exact 
idea  of  numbers,  to  conceive  them  always  as  a  collection  of 
strokes  or  of  concrete  things,  and  not  as  abstract  figures. 
A  small  table  divided  into  squares  in  which  points  are  rep- 
resented, serves  to  teach  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division. 

There  was  neither  book  nor  copy-book  in  the  schools  ot 
Bui^orf. 

The  children  had  nothing  to  learn  by  heart.  They  had  to 
repeat  all  at  once  and  in  accord  tie  instructions  of  the 
master.  Each  lesson  lasted  but  an  hour,  and  was  followed 
by  a  short  interval  devoted  to  recreation. 

Manual  labor,  making  paper  boxes,  working  in  the  garden, 
gymnastics,  were  associated  with  mental  labor.  The  last 
hour  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  optional  labor.  The  pupils 
said,  "  We  are  working  for  ourselves." 

A  few  hours  a  week  were  devoted  to  military  exercises. 

Surely  everything  is  not  to  lie  commended  in  the  processes 
which  we  have  just  indicated.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  child  conceive,  when  he  computes,  the  con- 
tent of  numbers,  and  Pestalozzi  sometimes  makes  an  abuse 
of  sense  intuition.  He  introduces  analysis,  and  an  analysis 
too  subtile  and  too  minute,  into  studies  where  nature  alone 
does  her  work.  "  My  method,"  he  said.  "  is  but  a  refinement 
of  the  processes  of  nature."    He  refines  too  much. 
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518.  Pbstau>zzi  and  Rodsseau.  —  Pestalozzi  has  often 
acknowledged  what  he  owed  to  Rousseau.  "My  chimerical 
and  unpractical  spirit  was  taken,"  he  said, ' '  with  that  chimer- 
ical and  impracticable  book.  . , .  The  system  of  liberty  ideally 
established  by  Rouseean,  excited  in  me  an  infinite  longing 
for  a  wider  and  more  bounteons  sphere  of  activity." 

The  great  superiority  of  Pestalozzi  over  Rousseau  Is  that 
he  worked  for  the  people,  —  that  he  applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  children  the  principles  which  Rousseau  embodied  only 
in  an  individual  and  privileged  education.  £mile,  after  all, 
is  an  aristocrat.  He  is  rich,  and  of  good  aacestry ;  and  is 
endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune.  Real  pu- 
pils do  not  offer,  in  general,  to  the  action  of  teachers,  mate- 
rial as  docile  and  (Ktmplaisant.  Pestalozzi  had  to  do  only 
with  children  of  the  common  people,  who  have  everything  to 
learn  at  school,  because  they  have  found  at  home,  with  busy 
or  careless  parents,  neither  encour^;ement  nor  example,  — 
because  their  early  years  have  been  only  a  long  intellectual 
slumber.  For  these  benumbed  natures,  many  exercises  are 
necessary  which  would  properly  he  regarded  as  useless  if  it 
were  a  question  of  instructing  children  of  another  condition. 
Before  condemning,  before  ridiculing,  the  trifling  practices  of 
Pestalozzi,  and  of  teachers  of  the  same  school,  we  should 
consider  the  use  to  which  these  processes  were  applied.  The 
real  oiganizer  of  the  education  of  childhood  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, Pestalozzi  has  a  right  to  the  plaudits  of  all  those  who 
ore  interested  in  the  future  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

519.  Conclusion. — We  should  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
merely  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  Festalozzi's  methods,  we 
can  comprehend  the  service  of  a  man  who  excelled  in  the 
warmth  of  his  charity,  in  bis  ardor  of  devotion  and  of  prop^ 
g&odiam,  and  in  I  know  not  what  that  makes  a  grand  per- 
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Bonali^,  more  than  by  the  clearness  and  the  exactness  of 
his  theories.  It  is  somewhat  with  Peatalozzi  as  with  those 
great  actors  who  carry  with  them  to  their  tomb  a  part  of  the 
secret  of  their  art. 

He  was  especially  great  in  heart  and  in  lore.  To  read 
some  of  his  writings,  we  would  aometimes  be  tempted  to  say 
that  hia  intellect  was  far  inferior  to  the  expectation  excited 
bj  his  name ;  bnt  what  a  splendid  revenge  be  takes  in  the 
domain  of  sentiment ! 

He  passionately  loved  the  people.  He  knew  their  suffer- 
ings, and  nothing  tamed  him  from  his  anxiety  to  cure  them. 
In  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  he  thought  less  of 
the  charming  scene  that  was  displayed  before  liis  eyes  than 
of  the  poor  people  who,  nnder  those  splendors  of  nature,  led 
a  life  of  misery. 

That  wbid)  assures  him  an  immortal  glory  is  the  high  pur- 
pose  that  be  set  before  himself,  —  his  ardor  to  regenerate 
humanity  through  instruction.  Of  what  consequence  is  it 
that  the  results  obtained  were  so  disproportionate  to  bis 
efforts,  and  that  he  could  say,  "  The  contrast  between  what 
I  would  and  what  I  could  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed"? Even  the  French  Revolution  did  not  succeed  in 
the  matter  of  instruction,  in  making  its  works  commensurate 
with  its  aspirations. 

The  love  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  friends  of  instruction 
are  forever  secured  to  Festalozzi.  He  was  the  most  sugges- 
tive, the  most  stimulating,  of  modem  educators.  If  it  was 
not  given  him  to  act  sufficiently  on  French  pedagogy,  he  was 
in  Germany  the  great  inspirer  of  reform  in  popular  edncatton. 
While  he  was  despised  by  Bonaparte,  he  obtained,  in  1802, 
from  the  philosopher  Fichte,  this  fine  compliment,  "It  is 
from  the  instdtnte  of  Festalozzi  that  I  expect  the  regenera- 
tioa  of  the  Q&naaat  nation." 
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[520.  Akaltticai.  Sommart,  —  1.  Inveniam  viam  avt 
faciam.  To  know  the  end  is  to  find  the  way ;  and  to  be  po9- 
seseed  of  an  impuise  to  reach  an  eud  is  to  make  «  way. 
There  are  thus  two  categories  of  edncational  reformers. 
Some  see  a  goal  by  the  light  of  reason  and  refiectioD,  and 
then  lay  out  a  l<^ical  route  to  it  which  Uiey  may  or  may  not 
traverse,  but  which  some  one  will  ultimately  traverse. 
Others  are  dominated  by  an  intense  feeling,  and  grope  their 
uncertain  way  towards  a  goal  whose  outUne  and  positioa  are 
only  dimly  discerned  through  the  mists  of  emotion.  With 
some,  the  motive  is  intellectual,  with  others,  it  is  emotional ; 
and  in  their  higher  manifestations  these  endowments  are  mu- 
tually exclusive. 

2.  Festalozzi  belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  emotional  re- 
formers. He  felt  intensely,  but  he  saw  vilely.  His  im- 
pulses were  the  highest  and  the  noblest  that  can  animate  the 
human  soul,  but  at  every  stage  in  his  career  bis  success  was 
compromised  by  his  inability  to  see  things  in  their  nonnal 
relations  and  proportions.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to 
frame  a  rational  defence  of  his  system,  he  was  glad  to  bor- 
row philosophic  insight  from  abroad ;  but  he  conld  not  live 
with  colleagues  who  would  test  the  logic  of  his  methods. 

3.  Tested  by  the  simplest  rules  of  order,  symmetry,  and 
economy,  the  schools  oi^anized  by  Festalozzi  were  failures ; 
but  tested  by  the  exalted  humanity,  the  heroic  devotion,  and 
self-sacrifice  of  their  founder,  and  by  the  new  life  which, 
through  his  example,  was  henceforth  to  animate  the  teaching 
profession,  his  schoola  were  succcssftil  beyond  all  precedent. 
Judged  by  modern  standards,  Festalozzi  was  a  poor  teacher, 
but  an  unsurpassed  educator. 

4.  The  conception  which  the  humanitarian  warmth  of  Pes- 
talozzi'a  nature  converted  into  a  motive,  was  that  true  edu- 
IJOQ  is  a  growth,  the  outward  evolution  of  on  inwaxd  life. 
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The  conception  ifself  was  as  old  as  David  and  Socrates,  bat 
it  had  ceased  to  have  the  power  of  a  living  truth. 

5.  The  history  of  human  thought  shows  that  t^ere  has 
ev^  been  a  tendeocj  to  separate  form  from  content,  or  letter 
from  spirit,  and  as  constant  a  predilection  for  form  or  letter, 
as  distinguished  from  content  or  spirit;  and  the  essential 
work  of  reform  has  consisted  in  reanimation.  This  illustrateB 
and  defines  Festalozzi's  mission  as  an  educator.  The  story 
of  his  devotion  arid  snffering  is  the  most  pathetic  in  the  his- 
tory of  education,  and  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
lesson  that  was  taught  at  such  cost.] 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BUCCE880R8  OF  PBSTALOZZL  —  FRtBBEL  AND  THE 
P^BE   QIBARD. 


521.  The  Pedagogt  op  the  NorerEEKTH  Cestdbt. — 
Pestalozzi  really  belongs  to  onr  century  by  the  close  of  his 
career,  and  especially  by  the  posthumona  gloiy  of  his  name. 
With  Frosbel  and  the  F^re  Girard,  we  enter  completely 
upon  the  nineteenth  century ;  both,  in  different  degrees  and 
with  characteristics  of  their  own,  continue  the  work  of 
Pestalozzi.  t 
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622.  FoEBEL  (1782-1852).— It  may  be  said  of  Fnebel 
as  of  Peatalozzi,  tliat  in  France  at  least,  he  is  more  praised 
than  known,  more  celebrated  than  studied.  We  have  been 
tardy  in  speaking  of  him,  — it  is  scarcely  twenty  years  since ; 
but  it  seems  that  our  admiration  has  sought  to  atone  for  the 
slowness  of  its  manifestation  by  its  vivacity  and  ita  ardor. 
The  name  of  the  f  onnder  of  Kindergartens  has  become  almost 
popular,  while  his  writings  have  remained  almost  unknown. 

An  impartial  and  thorough  studj-  of  FrtEbel's  work  will 
abate  rather  than  encourage  this  excessive  infatuation  and 
this  somewhat  artificial  enthusiasm.  Assuredly,  Froebel 
had  grand  qualities  as  a  teacher ;  but  he  lacked  a  profound 
classical  culture  and  also  the  sense  of  proportion.  Like 
most  of  the  Germans  of  this  century,  he  has  ventured  on  the 
conceptions  of  a  nebnlous  philosophy,  and  following  the 
steps  of  Hegel,  he  has  too  often  deserted  the  route  of  obser- 
Tadon  and  experiment,  to  strike  out  into  metaphysical  diva- 
gations. Frosbel's  imagination  magnifles  and  distorts  every- 
thing.  He  cannot  see  objects  as  they  are,  but  lends  them 
a  symbolical  meaning,  and  wanders  off  into  trans uendental 
and  obscure  considerations.  But  his  practical  work  is  worth 
more  than  his  writings,  and  he  cannot  be  denied  the  glory 
of  having  been  a  bold  and  happy  innovator  in  the  field  of 
early  education. 

52S.  The  Youth  of  Fiwkbel.  —  Froebel  was  bom  in 
Thuringia  in  1782.  He  lost  bis  mother  almost  at  birth,  and 
was  educated  by  his  father  and  his  uncle,  both  villt^e 
pastors.  We  recollect  that  by  a  contrary  destiny,  Festalozzi 
waa  brought  up  by  his  mother.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
manifested  remarkable  traits  of  character,  and  also  mental 
tendencies  which  were  a  little  singular.  He  was  dreamy  and 
wholly  penetrated   with   a   profound   religious   eentiment. 
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TbuB,  the  day  when  he  believed  that  he  iras  assnred  by  per> 
emptory  reasoaiag  that  he  was  not  doomed  to  eternal  flames, 
was  an  event  id  bis  life.  Ardently  enamored  of  oature,  he 
cousidere  her  as  the  trae  inspirer  of  hamanity.  This  had 
also  been  the  conception  of  Rouseeau  and  of  Pestalozzi,  bnt 
It  exhibits  itself  with  much  more  power  in  the  case  of 
Frtebel. 

It  is  dilllcult  to  comprehend  the  exaggeration  <^  hia 
thought  when  he  says  that  nature,  attentively  observed, 
appears  to  us  as  the  symbol  of  the  highest  aspirations  of 
human  life. 

"Entire  nature,  even  the  world  of  crystals  and  stones, 
teaches  us  to  rect^ize  good  and  evil,  bnt  nowhere  in  a  more 
living,  tranquil,  clear,  and  evident  way  than  In  the  world  of 
plants  and  flowers." 

Morality,  thus  understood,  is  a  little  vague.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  calm  life  of  the  fields  contributes  to  surrouud 
us  with  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  beget  within  us  wholesome 
and  elevated  aspirations ;  but  one  must  have  a  singularly 
sentimental  temperament  to  believe  that  nature  can  give  as 
' '  the  clearest  and  the  most  obvious  "  lessons  in  morals. 

524.  Dn-FERKNT  Occupations. — The  first  part  of  Froe- 
bel's  life  gives  evidence  of  a  certain  unsteadiness  of  mind. 
Inconstant  in  his  tastes,  he  cannot  settle  on  a  fixed  mode  of 
life.  Improvident  and  poor,  like  Pestalozzi,  he  is  in  turn 
forester,  intcndant,  architect,  preceptor ;  he  feels  bis  way 
up  to  tlie  day  when  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  is  suddenly 
revealed  to  bim.  Moreover,  be  studies  everything,  —  law, 
mineralogy,  agriculture,  mathematics. 

525.  Vocation  to  Teach.  — -It  was  in  1805,  at  Frankfort, 
that  Froebel  began  to  teach.  He  was  then  twenty-three. 
The  teacher  Gruner  ofll'ered  him  a  position  as  inslxuctor  in 
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the  model  school  which  he  directed ;  Frosbel  accepted,  but 
hewas  of  that  anmber  who  do  nothing  artlessly. 

"  Ad  accidental  circumstaDce  determined  my  decisioa.  I 
received  news  that  my  certificates  were  lost  [certificates  that 
he  had  sent  to  an  architect  to  secure  a  position  with  him]. 
I  then  concluded  that  Providence  had  intended,  by  this  ind- 
dent,  to  take  from  me  the  possibility  of  a  return  backward." 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  wrote  to  hia  brother 
Christopher :  — 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  my  duties  please  me.  From  the 
first  lesson  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  bad  never  done  anything 
else,  and  that  I  was  bom  for  that  very  thing.  I  could  no 
longer  make  it  seem  to  me  that  I  had  previously  thought  of 
following  any  occupation  but  this,  and  yet  I  confess  that  the 
idea  of  Ijecoming  a  teacher  had  never  occurred  to  me," 

526.  FsfEBEL  ADD  pESTALozzi.  — At  the  school  in  Frank- 
fort, Frosbel,  still  a  novice  tn  the  art  of  teacliing,  attempted 
scarcely  more  than  scrupulously  to  apply  the  Pcstalozzian 
methods. 

And  upon  many  points  Frcebel  remained  to  the  end  a 
faithful  disciple  of  F^stalozzi.  Intuition  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  .method,  and  we  might  say  that  hb  effort  In 
pedagogy  consiste  chiefiy  in  oiganizing  into  a  system  the 
sense  intuitions  which  Festalozzi  proposed  to  the  child  some- 
what  at  random  and  without  plan. 

Frcebel  had  had  direct  relations  with  Festalozzi.  In  1808 
he  went  to  Yverdun  with  three  of  his  pupils,  and  there  spent 
two  years,  taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  institute,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  the  master.  He 
declares  that  it  was  a  "  decisiv*"  epoch  in  bis  life. 

But  let  ns  note,  in  passing,  the  difi'ereace  in  character 
between  Festalozzi  and  Frcebel.     While  Festalozzi  is  ever 
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ready  to  accuse  himselt  wiUi  a  touching  humility,  Ftcebel 
r^ards  himself  as  almost  infallible.  He-  never  attributes 
failure  to  hb  own  ioBuflQciencj,  but  lays  the  blame  on  destiny 
OF  OD  the  ill<will  of  others.  Pestalozzi  is  ever  foigetting 
himself,  and  he  is  so  neglectful  as  to  be  uucouth  in  bis  attire. 
"  He  never  knew  how  to  dress,"  say  his  biogiaphers ;  "  his 
distraction  made  him  forget  sometimes  his  cravat,  and  at 
others  his  garters."  Frcebel,  on  the  contrary,  affected  an 
elegant  and  theatrical  bearing.  He  studied  effect.  At  cer- 
tain periods,  as  we  are  told,  be  wore  Hessian  boots  and  a 
Tyroleee  cap  with  high  plumes. 

527.  The  Treatise  on  Sphbricttt  (1811). — It  was 
about  181)  that  the  peculiar  originality  of  Frcebel  manifested 
Itself,  and  this  was  done,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  an  unforto- 
nate  way,  by  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  on  Sphericity. 

Pestalozzi  somewhere  wrote:  "If  my  life  is  entitled  to 
any  credit,  it  is  that  of  having  placed  the  square  at  the  basis 
of  an  intuitive  instruction  which  has  never  yet  been  given  to 
a  people."'  This  language  coming  fVom  Pestalozzi  is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  surprise  ua ;  but  at  least  Pestalozzi 
meant  square  in  tbe  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  a 
geometrical  figure,  or  as  a  form  for  (Mwing.  When  FroB- 
bel  speaks  to  us  of  the  sphere,  and  makes  of  it  the  basis  of 
education,  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing. 

In  reading  the  Treatise  on  Sphericity,  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  inquire  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  or  whether  an  exuberant  imagination  has  not 
cauBod  tlie  author  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  reality. 

According  to  Frrebel,  the  sphere  is  the  ideal  form  ;  — 

"The  sjihere  seema  like  tbe  prototype  or  the  unity  of  all 
bodies  and  of  all  forms.     I^ot  an  angle,  not  a  line,  not  a 

■  Comment  Oerlmdc  itutruit  tet  enfanit,  tMlial&t«d  bj  Dario,  f.  301. 
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pUne,  not  a  Burf&ce,  is  shown  in  it,  and  yet  it  has  all  pointB 
and  all  surfaces." 

Let  this  pass ;  but  besides  this,  the  sphere  has  mjBterious 
relations  with  spiritual  things ;  it  teaches  the  perfection  of 
the  moral  life. 

"To  labor  conscientiouelj  at  the  development  of  the 
spherical  nature  of  a  being,  is  to  effect  the  education  of  a 
beii^." 

An  incident  borrowed  from  the  life  of  Froebel  will  com- 
plete the  picture.  He  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  1812,  and 
made  the  campaigns  of  1812-1813,  with  Laogethal  and  Mid- 
dendorf,  who  were  afterward  to  be  his  coUei^ueB.  After 
the  war,  be  returned  to  Berlin,  passing  through  the  whole  of 
Germany.  During  tlie  whole  journey,  he  says,  "  I  was  seek- 
ing something,  but  without  reaching  a  definite  idea  of  what 
I  was  in  quest  of,  and  nothing  could  satisf}-  me.  Wholly 
engrossed  in  this  thought,  I  entered  one  day  into  a  very 
beautiful  garden,  ornamented  with  plants  the  most  varions. 
I  admired  them,  and  yet  none  of  them  brought  relief  to  my 
inmost  feeling. 

"  Passing  them  in  review,  at  a  glance,  in  my  soul,  I  sud- 
denly discovered  thjit  among  them  there  was  no  lily,  .  .  . 
Then  I  knew  what  was  lacking  in  that  garden,  and  what  I 
was  looking  for.  How  could  my  inmost  feeling  have  mani- 
fested itself  to  me  in  a  more  beautifbl  way?  You  seek,  I 
said  to  myself,  tranquil  peace  of  heart,  harmony  of  life,  aud 
purity  of  soul,  in  the  image  of  the  lily,  that  peaceful  flower, 
simple  and  pure.  The  garden,  with  all  its  varied  flowers, 
but  without  the  blossoms  of  the  lily,  was  for  me  like  life 
agitated  and  variegated,  but  without  baroiony  and  without 
unity," 

528.  New  Studies, — ^Prcebel  returned  to  Berlin  in  1814, 
and  there  obtained  an  assistant's  place  in  the  miseralogicat 
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museum.  He  there  studied  at  leienre  the  geometrical  fonnB 
of  crystals,  aod  reflected  anew  on  their  symbolical  meaning. 
Perhaps  he  derived  from  these  studies  the  idea  of  the  first 
gifts  which  he  afternards  introduced  into  his  Kindergartens. 
It  was  not  till  two  years  afterwards  that  he  formed  the  defi- 
nite resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  youth 
(1816).  He  first  established  himself  at  Griesheim,  and  then 
at  Keilhau  (a  league's  distance  from  Rudolstadt),  where, 
with  five  pupils,  all  his  nephews,  he  opened  a  school  which 
he  called  by  a  pompous  title,  and  one  hardly  Justifiable  at 
the  beginning,  the  General  German  InstUute  of  Edveation. 
He  succeeded  in  aasuciatlDg  with  himself  Langethal  and 
Middendorf.  The  establishment  was  administered  at  first  on 
a  very  modest  scale,  as  the  resources  were  slender ;  but  it 
prospered  little  by  little,  and  in  1826  it  numbet«d  more  than 
fifty  pupils. 

529.  iNSTrruTB  at  Kbilhau.  — The  principles  of  Pestalozsi 
were  applied  at  Keilhau.  Langethat  and  Middendorf 
passed  their  apprenticeship  in  the  Festalozzian  method  under 
the  direction  of  Friebel.  The  three  professors  met  In  the 
common  hall,  and  theie  were  frequently  heard  as  echoes 
from  their  discussion  the  words :  iiUuition,  personal  tntlio- 
tive,  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknoum.  "  They  are 
learning   the  system,"  said  tlie  children  who   heard  theme 

At  Keilhau,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education 
marched  abreast.  The  master  was  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  individuality  of  each  child,  to  the  end  that  he  might  thence 
provoke  the  free  development  of  that  individuality.  The 
government  was  austere  and  the  fare  fhigal.  The  system 
of  physical  hardening  was  carried  to  an  extreme.  Tbe 
pupils,  winter  and  summer,  wore  a  blouse  and  cotton  trou- 
sers.    A  ooDfiiderable  time  was  devoted  to  religions  exor- 
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daes.  Froebel  always  remained  attached  to  the  Lutherao 
Charch,  though  his  orthodoxy  might  have  seemed  open  to 
suBpicioD,  and  he  always  thought  that  education  ought  to  be 
essentially  religious. 

"  All  education  that  is  not  founded  on  religion  is  sterile." 
And  he  adds,  "All  education  that  is  not  founded  on  th» 
Christian  religion  b  defective  and  incomplete." ' 

550.  The  fiouCATioiJ  of  Man.  —  It  was  at  Keilhau  in 
1826,  that  Froebel  published  his  principal  work,  The  Edu- 
cation of  Man.* 

At  that  date,  the  idea  of  Kindergartens  had  not  yet  taken 
form  in  his  mind  ;  and  The  Education  of  Man  was  not  so 
much  the  exposition  of  the  practical  applications  of  Froebel's 
method,  as  a  nebulous  and  tumid  development  of  his  meta- 
physical principles.  It  is  a  book  little  read,  and,  let  it  be 
confessed,  partly  illegible!  We  have  ventured  to  speak  of 
the  nonsense  written  by  Peatalozzi.  What  shall  be  said  of 
the  mystical  dreams  of  Frcebel?  The  pedagc^y  of  the  Ger- 
mans, like  their  philosophy,  has  for  a  century  often  lost  its 
way  in  strange  theories  which  absolutely  surpass  the  com- 
prehension of  the  French  mind.  From  a  mass  of  vague  and 
pretentious  speculations  on  universal  nature,  there  are  culled 
with  difficulty  some  ideas  which  are  well  founded.  How- 
ever, let  us  try  to  gather  Up  the  obscure  idea  of  Frcebel, 
made  still  more  obscure  by  the  exterior  form  of  the  work. 
Id  the  first  edition  Frcebel  had  omitted  to  introduce  into  the 
text  any  division  into  chapters  and  paragraphs.  The  read- 
ing of  this  uninterrupted  text  could  not  fail  to  be  laborious  ; 
even  with  the  somewhat  artificial  divisions  which  were  snbse- 

'  See  the  Apftorimu  publiehed  by  Frcebel  In  ISSl. 
'  See  the  French  translation  by  Madame  de  Crombrnggbe,  Paris,  1881. 
Also,  the  English  tiatulatian  by  Ja«epblne  Jarrls,  New  York,  18811. 
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quently  introduced,  7^  Education  of  Man  remains  difficult 
to  read  and  to  analyze. 

531,  Analysis  op  the  Work.— The  introduction  ia  the 
most  interesting  pait  of  the  work.  We  might  reduce  the 
somewhat  confused  ideas  which  it  contains  to  three  essential 
points,  to  Uiree  general  ideas,  of  philosophy,  of  psycbol<^, 
and  of  pedagc^y.  ^  , 

The  idea  of  general  philosophy  is  this :  "  Everything  comes 
solely  from  Grod.  In  God  is  the  unique  principle  of  all 
things." 

It  is  a  vague  pantheism  which  consists  in  believing  that 
all  the  objects  of  nature  are  the  direct  manifestations  of  the 
divine  activity. 

"  The  end,  the  destiny  of  each  thing,  is  to  publish  abroad 
its  being,  the  activity  of  God  which  operates  in  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  activity  is  combined  witb  the  thing." 
From  these  premises  Frtebel  ia  It^ically  brought  to  this  psy- 
chological statement,  that  everything  is  good  in  man,  for  it 
is  God  who  acts  in  him.  He  pushes  his  optimism  so  far  as 
to  say:  — 

"  From  his  earliest  age  the  child  yields  himseir  to  Justice 
and  right  with  a  surprising  tact,  for  we  rarely  see  him  avoid- 
ing them  voluntarily." 

The  pedagogical  conclusion  ia  easy  to  guess :  Education 
shall  be  essentially  a  w6rk  of  liberty  and  of  spontaneity.  It 
ought  to  be  indulgent,  flexible,  supple,  and  restricted  to  pro- 
tecting  and  overseeing.  » 

"The  vocation  of  man,  considered  as  a  ressonable  intelli- 
gence, is  to  let  hia  nature  act  in  manifesting  the  action  of  God, 
who  operates  in  him  ;  to  publish  God  outwardly,  to  acqaire 
the  knowledge  of  his  renl  destiny,  and  to  accomplish  it  in  all 
Uberty  and  ^xnUaaeily." 
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These  laat  two  words  are  repeated  ad  natueam.  Frcebel 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  general  form  of 
edncalion  to  impoae  or  even  to  recommend,  because  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  natore  of  each  child,  and  the  free 
development  of  his  individnality  provoked  by  inviting  him 
to  action  and  to  personal  exertion.  The  choice  in  the  mani- 
festation  of  the  exterior  form  of  education  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  Intelligence  of  the  educator,  and  there  ought  to  be 
almost  as  many  ways  of  educating  men  as  there  are  individ- 
uals, with  their  own  natores  aspiring  to  a  personal  develop- 
ment. 

532.  Love  fob  Childreit.  — Froebel,  and  this  ia  perhaps 
his  best  quality,  loves  children  tenderly.  He  speaks  of 
them  with  touching  accents,  but  be  does  not  fail  to  mingle 
with  his  affection  for  them  hb  habitual  symbolism.  The 
child  is  not  for  him  simply  the  little  real  being  that  he  has 
under  bis  eyes.  He  sees  him  through  mystic  veils,  so  to 
apeak,  and,  as  it  were,  crowned  with  an  aureole :  — 

"  Let  the  child  always  appear  to  us  as  a  living  pledge  of 
the  presence,  of  the  goodness,  and  of  the  love  of  God." 

683.  Uniit  op  Edocation.  —  Frabel  is  always  bitterly 
complatniag  of  the  fragmentary  and  scrappy  character  of  the 
ordinary  education.  His  dream  was  to  introduce  unity  into 
it.  In  this  respect  he  separates  himself  squarely  from  Rous- 
seau, The  different  stages  of  life'  form  an  uninterrupted 
chain.  "  Let  life  be  considered  as  being  but  one  in  all  its 
phases,  as  forming  one  complete  whole." 

534.  DiFFEbENT  Staobs  IK  THE  Develofheht  of  Mak. 
— Froebel,  In  Tlie  Educaiion  of  Man,  considers  in  snccea- 
Bion  the  different  periods  of  life.  The  first  three  chapters 
treat  of  the_^r<(  stages  of  development  in  man,  — the  nurseling, 
the  child,  the  young  boy.     We  here  find  pa^es  full  of  charm. 
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upon  the  education  of  the  child  by  the  mother,  and  npon  the 
progress  of  the  faculties ;  but  pretentious  coDsiderations 
and  whimsical  inlerpretatiouB  too  often  come  to  spoil  the 
psychology  of  Frtebel. 

"The  child,"  he  says,  "scarcely  knows  whether  he  loveB 
the  Sowers  for  themselves,  for  the  delight  which  they  give 
him,  ...  or  for  the  vague  intaition  which  they  give  him  of 
the  Creator." 

Farther  on  be  speaks  of  introducing  the  child  to  colors, 
and  from  this  exercise  he  at  once  draws  moral  conclusions : 
the  child  loves  colors  liecanse  he  comes  by  means  of  them 
*'  to  the  knowledge  of  an  interior  unity." 

535.  The  Natcralish  of  Frcebbl. — The  elements  of 
educatioD  according  to  Frcebel  are,  with  religion,  the  artis- 
tic studies,  mathematics,  language,  and,  above  all,  nature. 
"  Teachers  should  scarcely  let  a  week  pass  without  taking  to 
the  country  a  part  of  their  pupils.  They  shall  not  drive  them 
before  tbem  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  . .  .  They  shall  walk  with 
them  as  a  father  among  his  children,  or  a  brother  among  his 
brothers,  in  making  tbem  observe  and  admire  the  varied 
richness  which  nature  displays  to  their  eyes  at  each  season 
of  the  year." 

686.  New  Experiments  ik  Teaching. — The  institute  of 
Keilhau  did  not  long  prosper,  tn  1829  it  was  necessary  to 
close  it  for  lack  of  pupils.  Froebel  lacked  the  practical  quali- 
ties of  an  administrator.  In  1631  he  tried  in  vaiu  to  open  a 
new  school  atWartensee  in  Switzerland.  The  attacks  of  the 
clerical  party  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  project.  After 
several  other  attempts  be  was  elected  director  of  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Burgdorf ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  pedagogical  efforts  to  the  education  of  early 
childhood. 
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The  little  village  of  Burgdorf  had  the  honor,  vithin  a  period 
of  tbirty-five  years,  of  offering  an  asylum  to  Festalozzi  and 
to  Frffibel,  and  of  being  the  Bceoe  of  their  experiments  in 
pedagogy. 

537.  The  Kindbboartens.  —  The  master  conception  of 
Froebel,  the  creation  of  the  Kindergarten,  was  ouly  slowly 
developed  in  his  mind.  It  was  only  in  1840  that  be  invented 
the  tenn.'  Of  course,  given  the  imagination  of  Frosbel,  and 
his  tendency  to  symbolism,  children's  garden  ought  to  be 
taken  in  its  allegorical  sense.  The  child  is  a  plant,  the  school 
a  garden,  and  Froebel  calls  teachers  "  gardeners  of  chil- 
dren." ' 

But  before  giving  a  name  to  his  school  for  early  childhood, 
Froebel  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  it.  In  1835,  at  Buig- 
dorf,  he  attempted  to  realize  it ;  in  1837,  at  Blantcenburg, 
near  Rndolstadt,  he  founded  his  first  infant  school. 

538.  Origin  of  the  Kindergarten.  —  Without  wishing  to 
belittle  the  originality  of  Froebel's  creation,  it  is  right  to  Bay 
that  it  was  suggested  to  him  in  part  by  Comenius.  The  phil- 
osopher Krause  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  importance  of  the 
writings  of  the  Slavic  educator.  He  studied  them,  and  the 
KindergaTien  certainly  has  some  relations  of  parenthood  with 
the  sckola  maiemi  gremii.  There  is,  however,  one  essential 
difference  between  the  idea  of  Comenius  and  that  of  Frcebel, 
—  the  first  confided  to  tlie  mother  the  cares  which  the  second 
relegates  to  the  teachers  of  the  children's  gardens. 

It  is  said  tiiat  it  was  from  seeing  a  child  playing  at  ball 
that  Frffibel  conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  system.     We  know 

I  CoDseqnentljr  It  Is  wrong  to  take  Frcebel's  expression  In  the  sense  that 
be  wished  to  establish  by  the  side  of  each  scbool  a  garden,  a  lawo  planted 
with  tceea  and  adorned  with  flower-bedB.  See  Oteard,  L'itutruction  pri- 
moire  a  ParU,  \«n,  p.  73. 
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what  importance  he  attached  to  the  spherical  form  and  to 
play.  The  first  principle  of  h'la  Kindergarten  was  then  that 
the  child  ought  to  play,  and  to  play  at  ball. 

But  Frcebel  enveloped  the  aimpleet  ideas  iu  prolix  and 
whimBical  theories.  If  he  recommeoda  the  ball,  it  is  not  for 
positive  reasons,  nor  because  it  is  an  inoffensive  playt  ^^^ 
appropriate  to  the  need  of  morement  which  charEicterizes  the 
child.  It  is  because  the  ball  is  the  symbol  of  unity.  The 
cnbe,  which  was  to  succeed  the  ball,  represents  diversity  in 
unity.  It  is  also  because  the  word  bail  is  a  symbolio  word, 
formed  from  letters  borrowed  from  the  German  words  £Ud 
von  all,  picture  of  the  whole. 

Frofbel  came  to  attribute  an  occult  meaning  to  the  differ- 
ent letters  of  words.  lie  thought  he  found  in  the  figures  of 
the  year  1836,  the  dat«  of  his  first  conception  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, the  proof  that  that  year  was  to  open  to  humanity  a 
new  era,  and  be  espreaaed  his  views  in  an  essay  entitled : 
The  Year  1836  requires  a  Renovation  of  Life,  In  this  we 
read  such  things  as  these:  "The  word  marriage  (Gr«rmaa 
Ehe)  represents  by  its  two  vowels  e-e,  life  ;  these  two  vowels 
are  united  by  the  consonant  A,  thus  symbolizing  a  double 
life  which  the  spirit  unites ;  again,  the  two  halves  thns  united 
are  similar  and  equal  each  to  each  :  a-Ii-e."  And  farther  on : 
"  What  does  the  word  German  {Deutsch)  signify?  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  word  dejtlen  (signifying  to  manifest),  which 
designates  the  act  by  which  self-conscious  thought  is  clearly 
manifested  outwardly.  ...  To  be  a  German  is  then  to  raise 
one's  self  as  an  individual  and  as  a  whole,  by  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  one's  self,  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  self." 

539.  The  Gifts  of  Fiuebel.  —  Under  the  graceful 
name  of  gifts,  Frcebel  presents  to  the  child  a  certain  number 
of  objects  which  are  to  serve  as  material  for  his  exercises. 
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The  five  gifts  are  contained  in  a  box  from  which  thcj  are 
takeD  in  succession,  as  the  children  are  iu  a  condition  to  re- 
ceive them.  In  the  original  plan  of  Frcebel,  these  gifts 
were :  1.  the  ball ;  2.  the  sphere  and  tiie  cube ;  3.  the  cube 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts ;  4.  the  cube  divided  into  eight 
rectangular  parallelopipeds,  in  the  form  of  building-bricks, 
which  the  child  will  use  as  matenal  for  little  constructions ; 
6.  the  cube  divided  in  each  of  its  dimensions,  that  ia,  cut  into 
twenty-seven  equal  cubes ;  three  of  them  are  subdivided  into 
two  prisms,  and  three  others  into  four  prisms,  by  means  of 
an  oblique  section,  single  or  double.'  And  to  these  gifts 
Frcebel  added  other  objects,  such  as  thin  strips  of  wood  and 
little  sticks  for  constructing  figures ;  and  bite  of  paper  for 
braiding,  folding,  dotting,  etc. 

The  conception  of  Frcebel  does  not  rest,  as  one  might 
think,  on  the  adaptation  of  the  objects  which  he  chooses  in 
succession,  to  the  faculties  of  the  child.  It  is  not  this  at  all 
which  interests  him.  The  order  which  he  has  adopted  is 
derived  from  another  principle.  According  to  him,  the  form 
of  bodies  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  universe.  There  is,  conseqaently,  a  methodical  grada- 
tion to  be  observed,  according  to  the  intrinsic  character  of 
the  objects  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  the  child 
into  the  laws  of  the  divine  thoaght  symbolized  in  tlie  sphere, 
in  the  cube,  in  the  cylinder,  etc.  Frcebel  was  greatly  irritated 
at  those  of  his  scholars  who  misunderstood  the  philosophical 
Import  of  his  "gifts,"  and  who  saw  in  them  only  plays. 
"  If  my  material  for  instmction  possesses  some  utility,"  he 
■aid,  "  it  does  not  owe  it  to  its  exterior  appearance,  which 
has  nothing  striking  and  offers  no  novelty.     It  owes  it  sim- 

■  The  d<»cfplea  of  Truebel  hsTe  modlRed  in  different  mannerg  bis  Bystem 
of  gifts.  See,  for  example,  the  Jardin  d'tufanti,  by  OoldammeT,  French 
tnmslatloD  by  Louis  FonrnleT,  1877. 
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ply  ta  the  way  in  which  I  ase  it,  that  is,  to  my  method 
and  to  the  philosophical  law  on  which  it  is  fonniled. '  The 
juatijkation  of  my  system  of  ed-ucation  is  erUirety  in  this  latp; 
according  as  this  law  is  rejected  or  admitted,  the  syBtein  faUs 
or  contiauea  with  it.  All  the  rest  is  but  mat«rial  without  any 
value  of  its  own." 

It  ia  this  "material,"  however,  which  forFrcebel  had  no 
value,  that  his  admirers  have  above  all  preserved  of  his 
method,  without  longer  caring  for  the  allegorical  sense  which 
be  attached  to  it. 

540.  Appeal  to  the  Iustwcm  of  the  Child.  —  That 
which  makes,  notwithstanding  so  much  that  is  whimsical,  the 
lasting  merit  of  Frtebel's  work,  that  which  justifies  in  part 
the  admiration  which  it  has  excited,  is  that  he  organized  the 
aalle  d'aaile,  the  infant  school,  and  that  he  realized  for  it 
that  which  Pestalozzi  had  attempted  for  the  elementary 
school.  He  knew  how  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  instincts  of 
the  youngest  child,  to  combine  a  system  of  exercises  for  the 
training  of  the  hand,  for  the  education  of  the  senses,  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  movement  and  activity  which  develops 
itself  from  the  first  day  of  life,  and,  finally,  to  make  of  the 
child  a  creator,  a  little  artist  always  at  work. 

For  the  old  education,  which  he  calls  "  a  hot-house  ednca- 
tion,"  and  in  which  the  instruction,  premature  through  Ian- 
guage,  smothers  in  their  germs  the  native  powers  of  the 
child,  in  order  to  excite  his  memory-  and  his  judgment  by 
artafieial  means,  —  for  this  education  he  substitutes  a  free  and 
cheerful  education  which  cultivates  the  faculties  of  the  child 
by  love,  and  which  makes  a  just  estimate  of  his  instincts. 
Books  are  suppressed,  and  lessons  also.  The  child  freely 
expands  in  play. 

541.  The  Importance  of  Plat.  —  With  Frcebel,  play  be- 
came an  essential  element  of  education.    This  ingenious 
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teacher  knew  bow  to  make  of  it  an  art,  an  instrument  for  the 
development  of  the  infant  faculties. 

"  The  plays  of  the  child,"  he  said,  "  are,  aa  it  were,  the 
germ  of  the  whole  life  which  ia  to  follow,  for  the  whole  man 
develops  and  manifests  itself  in  it;  in  it  he  I'eveals  hie 
noblest  aptitudes  and  the  deepest  elements  of  bis  being. 
The  whole  life  of  man  has  its  source  in  that  epoch  of  exis- 
tence, and  whether  that  life  is  serene  or  sad,  tranquil  or 
agitated,  fruitful  or  sterile,  whether  it  brings  peace  or  war, 
that  depends  on  the  care,  more  or  less  judicious,  given  to  the 
b^inningB  of  existence." 

542.  Pkincipai,  Needs  op  the  Child.  —  Gr6ard,  in  a  re- 
markable study  on  the  method  of  Frcebel,  reduces  the  aspira- 
tioDS  of  the  child  to  three  essential  instincts  :  — 

1 .  The  taste  for  observation :  — 

"  All  the  senses  of  the  child  are  on  the  alert ;  all  tJie  ob- 
jects which  his  sight  or  his  band  encounters  attract  him, 
interest  him,  delight  him." 

2.  The  need  of  activity,  the  taste  for  construction : — 

"  It  is  not  enough  that  we  show  him  objects ;  it  ia  neces- 
sary that  he  touch  them,  that  he  handle  them,  that  he  appro- 
priate them  to  himself.  ...  He  takes  delight  in  construct- 
ing ;  he  is  natorally  geometrician  and  artist." 

8.  finally,  the  sentiment  of  personality :  — 

"He  wishes  to  have  his  own  place,  his  own  occupation, 
bis  own  teacher." 

Now  Frrebel'a  method  has  predsely  for  ite  object  the 
satisfaction  of  these  different  instincts. 

"To  place  the  child  before  a  common  table,"  saysGr^ard, 
"  but  with  his  own  chair  and  a  place  that  belongs  to  him,  so 
that  he  feels  that  he  is  the  owner  of  his  little  domain ;  to 
excite  at  the  very  beginning  his  good  will  by  the  promise  of 
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an  interesting  game ;  to  develop  in  BQCceaBion  under  his 
very  eyes  tbe  marvels  of  the  five  gifts :  to  teach  him  in  the 
first  place,  from  concrete  objects  exposed  to  his  sight,  balls 
of  colored  worsted  and  geometrical  solids,  to  distinguish 
color,  form,  material,  the  different  parte  of  a  body,  so  as  to 
accustom  him  to  eee,  tbat  ia,  to  seize  the  aspects,  the  figures, 
the  resemblances,  the  differences,  the  relations  of  things; 
then  to  place  the  objects  in  his  hands,  and  to  teach  him  to 
make  vith  tbe  balls  of  colored  worsted  combinations  of  col- 
ors  agreeable  to  the  eye,  to  arrange,  with  matches  united 
by  balls  of  cork,  squares,  angles,  triangles  of  all  sorts,  to 
set  up  little  cubes  in  the  form  of  crosses,  pyramids,  etc. ;  — 
then,  either  by  means  of  strips  of  colored  paper  placed  in 
different  directions,  interlaced  into  one  another,  braided  as  a 
weaver  would  make  a  fabric,  or  with  the  crayon,  to  drill  him 
Id  reproducing,  in  creating,  designs  representing  all  tbe 
geometrical  forms,  so  that  to  the  habit  of  observation  is 
gradually  Joined  tbat  of  invention ;  finally,  while  his  band 
is  busy  in  concert  with  hie  intelligence,  and  while  his  need  of 
activity  is  satisfied,  to  take  advantage  of  this  awakened  and 
satisfied  attention  to  fix  in  his  mind  by  appropriate  questions 
some  notions  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  forms,  by  relating 
them  to  some  great  principle  of  general  order,  simple  and 
fruitful,  to  mingle  the  practical  lesson  with  moral  observa- 
tions, drawn  in  particular  from  the  incidents  of  the  school 
—  this,  ID  its  natural  pr<^e39  and  Its  normal  development,  is 
the  method  of  Frcebel." 

543.  Hefects  in  Fiuebel's  Method,  —  There  is  gronnd 
for  thinking,  notwithstanding  all,  that  Frccbcl's  method  is  a 
little  complicated,  a  little  artificial,  and  that  it  sometimes 
proceeds  in  opposition  to  the  natural  disposition  of  children. 
Their  soul,  he  said,  cannot  in  tbe  first  period  of  its  develop- 
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ment,  retM^nize  itself,  appreheDd  itself,  save  io  the  percep- 
tion of  the  siiupleBt  forms  of  the  exterior  world,  presented  in 
a  concrete  manner.  Now  nature  «f  herself  does  not  offer 
these  elementary  forms ;  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  ex- 
tract tbem  from  the  infinite  diversity  of  things.  And  Froe- 
bel  found  these  simple  forms  in  the  sphere,  the  cnbe,  and  the 
cylinder. 

But  these  forms,  we  reply,  are  but  abstractions ;  it  does 
not  suffice  to  say  that  the  cube  and  the  sphere  are  material 
and  palpable,' — they  are  none  the  leas  the  product  of  ab- 
stract thought  on  this  account ;  nature  does  not  present  these 
simple  geometrical  forms ;  everything  in  tbem  is  complex. 
Now  the  nascent  thought  is  employed  at  first  on  real  things, 
on  tbe  living  and  irregular  forme  of  animals  and  vegetables ; 
then  in  this  case,  the  mind  proceeds  naturally  from  the  com- 
plex to  th«  simple,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  It 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  Froebel  begins  with  the  abstract 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  concrete. 

In  the  school  of  Frosbel  other  defects  have  been  developed. 
An  abuse  has  been  made  of  the  exercises  in  imitation  and 
Invention.  The  child  has  been  made  to  produce  marvels  of 
construction  which  take  too  much  of  his  time  and  demand  of 
him  too  much  effort.  It  has  been  forgotten  that  these  em- 
ployments shonld  be  preparatory  exercises,  —  means,  and 
not  the  end  of  education. 

644.  The  Last  Establishments  of  Fiuebel. — Towards 
1840,  the  ideas  of  Frrebel  b^an  to  become  popular.  His 
methods  attracted  attention.  Then  he  wished  to  transform 
bis  school  at  Blankenburg  into  a  model  establishment.  He 
addressed  an  appeal  to  the  German  nation  in  favor  of  his 
work,  but  it  was  only  slightly  successful.  Obliged  in  1844 
to  close  his  institute,  through  lack  of  resources,  he  then 
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travelled  tUrougU  Germany  in  order  to  make  known  his 
methods.  He  did  cot  derive  from  his  journey  the  profit  that 
he  expected  from  it,  and,  discouraged,  he  returned  once 
more  to  Keilhau,  where  he  opened  a  course  in  method,  or  a 
normal  course,  for  the  use  of  yoaug  women  who  were  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  education  of  infants.  This  asso- 
ciation with  women,  in  which  Frtebel  lived  till  his  death, 
exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  bis 
system.  A  much  greater  share  of  attention  was  given  to  the 
practical  exercises,  and  the  mathematics  was  put  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  ISuO  he  obtuned  through  the  intervention  of  the  Bar- 
oness von  Marenholtz,  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  the 
lease  of  the  Castle  of  Maricnthal,  and  to  this  be  transferred 
his  eatabiishment.  A  long  period  of  activity  seemed  open- 
ing before  him.  He  personally  directed  the  games  of  the 
children,  and  trained  the  teachers ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
in  1852. 

545.  FiHEBEL  AND  DiBSTGRWEQ.  —  HowevCF,  before  hia 
death,  Fro^bel  was  able  to  witness  the  growing  success  of 
his  work.  Each  day  he  received  eminent  at^lhesiona ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  Dieaterweg.'  It  was  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz  that  Froebel  and  Diesterweg, 
the  celebrated  director  of  the  normal  school  of  Berlin,  be- 
came acquainted.  Diesterweg  was  a  strong  and  practical 
spirit,  who  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  instruction 
in  Prussia.  At  first  he  had  a  contempt  for  Frcebel,  whom 
he  treated  as  a  charlatan ;  but  on  his  first  conversation  with 
him  he  changed  his  opinion.  He  was  taken  to  the  school- 
room in  which  Frojbel  wae  teaching ;  but  wholly  intent  on 
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his  work,  Fraebel  did  not  observe  the  presence  of  the  visitor. 
Diesterweg  was  impressed  by  seeing  this  old  man  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  his  little  pupils,  and  his  prejudices  disap- 
peared. To  a  certain  extent  he  became  the  propagator  of 
Frcebel's  ideas.  He  agreed  with  him  on  hb  general  concep- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  of  the  province  of  woman 
as  the  earliest  educator. 

546.  Success  ot  Fbiebel's  Wors. — Froebel  had  other  imi- 
tators. Like  Pestalozzt,  he  inspired  a  large  number  of  minds 
by  his  writings,  and  through  the  zeal  of  Madame  von  Maren- 
holtz,  and  of  some  other  disciples,  his  practical  work  pros- 
pered. The  Kindergartens  have  been  multiplied  in  many 
places,  and  particularly  in  Austria.  ' 

547.  The  PSiRB  GiEARD  (1765-1850).  — The  KreGlrard 
is  the  most  eminent  educator  of  modem  Switzerland.  Less 
celebrated  than  Festalozzi  and  Frtebel,  he  yet  has  this  advan- 
tage over  them,  of  having  been  better  prepared  for  his  pro- 
fession as  an  educator.  After  having  finished  a  thorough 
and  complete  course  of  classical  study,  he  for  a  long  time 
taught  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  school.  He  acquired 
experience  and  wrote  his  treatises  only  in  an  advanced  age, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  in  complete  posseseiou  of  his  ideas. 
He  was  in  fact  seventy-nine  years  old  when  he  published 
bis  book  On  tk£  Systematic  Teaching  of  the  Mother  ToTtgue. 
It  is  a  work  of  mature  thought,  and  sums  up  a  whole  life- 
time of  labor.  Less  addicted  to  system  than  Fnebel  and 
Pestalozzi,  the  PSre  Girard  still  carries  mere  system  too 
far,  and  makes  a  misuse  of  the  principle  which  consisted  in 
making  of  all  the  parts  of  instractioD  the  elements  of  moral 
education. 

548.  Lmt  07  the  I^rk  GiaAsn.  —  Girard  was  bom  in 
Friborg  in  1765.    His  pedagogic  instinct  manifested  itself 
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at  an  early  hoar.  While  still  very  young  he  fuded  his  mother 
in  instructing  his  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters.  Libe  Froebel, 
he  was  passionatelj  fond  o[  religious  questions.  One  da;  as 
he  had  heard  his  preceptor  say  that  there  was  no  salvation 
outside  of  the  Roman  C&urcb,  he  sought  his  mother  in  tears, 
and  asked  her  if  the  Protestant  tradesman  vho  brought  her 
fruit  each  day  would  be  damned.  His  mother  reassured 
him,  and  he  always  remained  faithful  to  what  he  called  "the 
theology  of  his  mother,"  —  a  tolerant  and  broad  theology 
which  brought  on  him  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Gray 
Friars,  and  completed  his  novitiate  at  Lucerne.  He  then 
taught  in  several  convents,  in  particular  at  Wurtzbui^,  where 
he  remained  four  years  (1785-1788),  He  returned  to  Fri- 
burg  in  1789,  and  for  ten  years  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  his  ecclesiaBticaJ  functions. 

But  his  vocation  as  an  educator  was  even  then  indicated 
by  some  tilings  that  he  had  written. 

In  IT98,  nodcr  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  Kant,  whos(^ 
philosophical  doctrine  he  had  ardently  studied,  he  published 
a  Scheme  of  Edncation  for  ail  Helvetia,  addressed  to  the 
Swiss  minister  Stapfer,  who  was  also  the  patron  of  Pesta- 
lozzi. 

It  was  only  in  1804,  that  Gh-ard  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  teaching,  the  very  year  in  which  Froebel  began  his  work. 
He  was  appointed  to  direct  the  primary  school  at  Friburg, 
which  had  just  been  entrusted  to  the  Gray  Friare.  Girard 
received  the  title  of  "  prefect  of  studies,"  and  for  uineteen 
years,  from  1805  to  1823;  he  exercised  his  functions  as  a 
teacher  in  that  school.  Very  small  in  the  beginning,  the 
school  had  a  remarkable  growth.  There  was  added  to  it 
even  a  school  for  girls.  At  first  Girard  had  Gray  Friars  for 
colleagues ;  but  he  soon  replaced  them  with  lay  teachers, 
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who  obeyed  him  better  and  devoted  themselves  more  entirely 
to  their  task.     The  teacher  ot  drawing  was  a  Protestant. 

649.  Success  of  the  School  at  Fribdrg. — A  disciple 
and  an  admirer  of  Girard,  the  pastor  Naville,  has  related  in 
his  work  on  Public  Education^  the  brilliant  results  obtained 
by  Girard  in  his  school  at  Friburg. 

"He  had  trained  a  body  of  youth  the  like  of  which 
perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  could  fnmish.  It  was 
not  without  a  profound  emotion  that  the  friends  ot  hu- 
manity contemplated  a  spectacle  so  new  and  so  touching. 
That  ignorant  and  boorish  class,  full  of  prejudices,  which 
everywhere  abounds,  was  no  longer  met  with  at  Friburg.  .  .  . 
The  young  there  developed  graces  of  an  amiable  deportment 
which  were  never  marred  by  anything  disi^eeable  in  fooe, 
speech,  or  manner.  If,  seeing  children  approaching  you 
covered  with  rags,  you  approached  them  thinlting  that  you 
were  about  to  encounter  little  rufSans,  you  were  wholly  sur- 
prised to  have  them  reply  to  you  with  pohteness,  with  Judg- 
ment, and  with  that  accent  which  bespeaks  genteel  mannera 
and  a  careful  education.  .  .  ■  You  jrill  find  the  explanation 
in  the  school,  when  you  observe  the  groups  where  these  same 
children  exercise  by  turns,  as  in  playing,  their  judgment  and 
their  conscience.  Three  or  four  hours  a  day  employed  in 
this  work  gave  the  young  that  intelligence,  those  sentimeats, 
and  those  manners  which  delighted  you." 

550.  Thk  Last  Teabs  o?  thb  P&re  Girard.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  success  of  his  instruction,  the  P^re  Girard  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  charge  of  his  school  in  1823.  His 
loss  of  positiou  was  the  result  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Jes- 

IZJe  Pfdiication  publlqve.  Parts,  1833,  p.  1S8.  Naville  (ITH-iaiS) 
fonnded  In  I81T,  at  Vernier,  ueta  Geneva,  an  Institate  where  he  applied 
with  enocese  the  edncative  method  of  the  Pire  Qliaid. 
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nits,  whose  college  had  been  re-established  ia  161S.  He  left 
Friburg  amid  universal  regrets,  and  retired  to  Lacenie,  where 
he  taught  philosophy  till  1834.  At  that  date  he  returned  to 
his  native  cil^  and  lived  a  life  of  seclaaion.  It  was  then 
that  he  wrote  his  pedagogical  works.  But  through  his  disci- 
ples, and  particularly  through  the  pastor  Naville,  the  methods 
of  the  F^re  Girard  were  known  before  he  had  published  any- 
thing. 

551.  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tonoub. — Let  os  now 
examine  the  general  spirit  of  the  pedagogy  of  Girard.  It  is 
in  the  theoretical  work  which  he  published  in  1844,  and 
which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  the  same  year, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  principles  of  his  method.  It  con- 
sisted in  "  choosing  a  study  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
essential  part  of  the  instruction  common  to  all  the  classes  of 
society,  and  which  nevertheless  is  fit  for  calling  into  exercise 
all  the  intellectual  powers."  This  study  was  the  mother 
tongne,  which  Girard  employed  for  the  moral  and  religious 
development  of  children. 

Villemain,  in  his  report  on  the  books  of  Girard,  has  clear- 
ly  defined  the  purpose  of  the  common  school  as  conceived  by 
the  educator  of  Friburg :  — 

"  Where  the  period  of  instruction  is  necessarily  short  and 
its  object  limited,  a  wise  choice  of  method  is  the  thing  of 
first  importance,  for  upon  this  choice  will  depend  the  educa- 
tion itself.  If  that  method  is  purely  technical,  if  its  exclu- 
sive object  is  reading,  writing,  and  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
computation,  the  child  of  the  common  people  will  be  poorly 
instructed  and  will  not  be  educated  at  all.  A  difficult  taSk 
burdens  his  memory  without  developing  his  soul.  A  new 
process  is  placed  at  his  diajMsal,  one  workshop  more  is  open 
to  him,  so  to  speak ;  but  the  trace  left  by  that  instruction 
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will  not  be  deep,  will  aometimes  even  be  lost  throngh  lack  of 
f4>plicatioa  and  exercise,  and  will  not  have  acted  on  the 
moral  nature,  too  often  absorbed  eventnallj  by  a  monotonous 
devotion  to  duty  or  the  excessive  fatigue  of  bodily  labor. 
The  only,  the  real  people's  school,  is  then  that  in  which  all 
the  elements  of  study  serve  for  the  culture  of  the  Bonl,  and 
in  which  the  chOd  grows  better  by  the  things  which  he  learns 
and  by  the  manoer  in  which  he  learns  them." 

552.  ANAI.TSIS  OF  THIS  WoRK. — The  book  of  Girard  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  contains  general  considera- 
tiont  on  the  manner  in  which  the  mother  teaches  her  children 
to  speak,  upon  the  purpose  of  a  course  of  instruction  on  the 
mother  tongue,  and  on  the  elements  which  should  compose  it. 

The  second  part  is  entitled :  The  Systematic  Teaching  of 
the  Mother  Tongue  considered  solely  as  the  Expression  of 
Thought.  It  is  language  considered  in  itself ;  but  Girard 
desires  that  the  word  should  always  be  united  to  the  thought. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teaching  of  grammar  should  be 
reduced  to  verbal  instruction ;  it  should  also  serve  to  develop 
the  thought  of  pupils. 

In  the  third  part,  the  Systematic  Teaching  of  the  Mother 
Tongue  considered  as  the  Means  of  Intelle(^iial  Culture,  Girard 
considers  everything  which  can  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  faculties. 

In  the  fourth  part,  the  Systematic  Teaming  of  Language 
employed  for  the  GuUure  of  the  Heart,  Girard  shows  how  the 
teaching  of  language  may  assist  in  moral  eduuation. 

A  fifth  part,  Use  of  the  Course  in  the  Mother  Tongue,  is, 
BO  to  speak,  the  material  part  of  the  book,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  oaUine  of  the  great  practical  work  of  Girard,  the  Edu- 
cative '  Course  in  (he  Mother  Tongue. 

1  I  km  Bware  tbst  tbia  tenn  is  not  lonnd  !□  the  latent  Webster,  but  I  see 
mo  other  way  of  ezpresBlng  the  force  of  the  word  tdacatif,  which  seem*  to 
■IpnUr  the  diidpUnuy,  or  ntltei  the  cnlture,  valoe  of  k  study.    (F.) 
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553.  The  Gkammariah,  the  Logicun,  the  Eddcatob. 
—  In  other  terms,  Girard  places  himeelf  in  succession  at 
four  difiereot  poiDts  of  view  in  the  teachiog  of  language  :  — 

" Four  persoDS,"  he  says,  "ought  to  concur  in  construct- 
ing the  course  in  the  mother  tongue :  the  grBmmarisni  the 
l<^iciai],  the  educator,  and,  finally,  the  man  of  letters." 

The  task  of  the  grammarian  is  to  furnish  the  material  of 
the  langu^e  and  its  proper  formH. 

Tl^e  logician  will  teach  us  what  must  be  done  in  order  to 
caltivate  the  intelligence  of  the  young. 

The  educator  will  eyer  be  inspired  by  this  grand  tmfh : 
"  Man  acts  as  he  loves,  and  he  loves  as  he  thinks."  He  will 
try  to  grave  in  the  souls  of  children  all  the  beautiful  and 
grand  truths  which  can  awaken  and  nourish  pure  and  noble 
affections. 

Finally,  the  man  of  letters  has  also  his  part  in  the  course 
in  language,  in  the  sense  that  pupils,  besides  being  required 
from  the  beginning  of  their  studies  to  invent  propositions 
and  sentences,  will  have  a  little  later  to  compose  narratives, 
letters,  dialogues,  eto. 

554.  The  Grauhab  of  Ideas. — Elementary  instrnction 
should  have  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  the  mind 
and  the  judgment.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  cultivating 
the  memory  alone  and  of  causing  words  to  be  learned.  The 
Thre  Girard  would  have  grammar  made  an  exercise  in 
thinking. 

"The  grammars  in  use,"  he  says,  "are  intended  simply 
to  teach  correctness  in  speaking  and  writing.  By  their  aid 
we  are  able  finally  to  avoid  a  certain  number  of  fanlts  in 
style  and  orthography.  .  .  .  This  instruction  becomes  a 
pure  affair  of  memory,  and  the  child  becomes  uccustomed 
to  pronoQDce  sounds  to  which  he  attaches  no  meaning.    The 
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child  needs  a  grammar  of  ideas.  .  .  .     Our  grammars  oj 
words  are  the  pl^ue  of  education." 

In  other  terniB,  grammar  should  be  made  aboye  idl  else  an 
exercise  in  thinking,  and,  as  it  were,  "the  logic  of  childhood." 

5fifi.  Discreet  Use  of  Rules.  —  The  P6re  Girard  does 
not  proscribe  rules.  The  teaching  of  language  cannot  do 
without  them ;  "  but  there  is,"  he  says,  "  a  proper  manner 
of  presenting  them  to  children,  and  ik  just  medium  to  hold." 

Id  the  teaching  of  grammar  we  must  follow  the  course 
which  the  grammarians  themselves  have  followed  in  order  to 
construct  their  science:  "The  rules  were  established  on 
facte.  It  is  then  to  facts  that  the;  must  be  referred  in- 
instruction,  in  order  that  by  tbia  means  children  may  be 
taught  to  do  intelligently  what  they  have  hitherto  done 
throDgh  blind  imitation.  .  .  .  Few  rules,  many  exercises. 
Rules  are  always  abstract,  dry,  and  for  this  very  reason 
poorly  adapted  to  please  children,  even  when  they  can  cora- 
preheud  them.  We  onght,  then,  in  general,  to  make  a  very 
sparing  nse  of  them." 

So  the  P6re  Girard  particularly  recommends  practical 
exercises,  oral  instruction,  the  continual  use  of  the  black- 
board, the  active  and  animated  co-operation  of  all  the  mem- 
bei-8  of  the  class,  rapid  intern^ation,  the  Socratic  method, 
the  abuse  of  which,  however,  he  criticises.^ 

566.  Moral  ABrrHicBnc.' — The  P4re  Girard,  like  almost 
all  the  men  who  have  conceived  an  original  idea,  has  fallen 

>  See  Chap.  nt.  of  Book  m.  poragrapb  Ist.    Jvit  medium  betreeen  turn 


*  Hei«  i»  an  example  from  P^ra  Qinrd's  arltbnieUc;  — 
"  A  father  hsd  the  babjt  of  going  every  evening  to  the  dram-shop,  and 
often  left  his  family  at  home  without  bread.    Daring  the  five  years  that 
be  led  tbla  life,  he  spent,  the  fint  yeai,  107  fiancs,  the  second,  2M  franee. 
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into  the  love  of  systematizing.  He  l>elieTed  ttiat  not  only 
language,  but  all  the  branches  of  stud;  might  coDtnbut«  to 
moral  education. 

"He  conceived, "  says  Naville,  "that  by  means  of  a 
selection  of  problems  adapted  to  the  development  of  tbe 
social  aSections  in  the  family,  the  commune,  and  the  State, 
one  might  give  to  arithmetic  suchia  wholesome  direction  that 
it  might  be  made  to  contribute,  not  only  to  making  the  child 
prudent  and  economical,  but  even  more  to  extend  hie  views 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  selfishness,  and  to  cultivate  in 
him  beneficent  dispositions."  * 

557.  MoBAL  Geographt.  —  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that 
he  claimed  to  find  in  the  study  of  geography  a  means  of 
contributing  to  the  development  of  the  moral  nature. 

"According  to  my  honest  conviction,  every  elementuy 
work  for  children  ought  to  be  a  means  of  education.  If  it 
is  limited  to  giving  knowledge,  if  it  is  limited  to  developing 
the  faculties  of  the  pupil,  I  can  approve  the  order  and  the 
life  which  the  author  has  known  how  to  put  into  his  work ; 
but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  I  am  even  offended  to  find 
only  a  teacher  of  language,  of  natural  history,  of  geography, 
etc.,  when  I  expected  something  much  greater, — an  instructor 
of  the  yonng.  training  the  mind  in  order  to  train  the  heart. 
.  .  .  Geography  lends  itself  as  marvellously  to  this  sublime 
purpose,  although  in  a  sphere  a  little  narrower."' 

558.  Educative  Course  in  the  Mother  Tonqde. — 
Girard  is  not  content  to  state  bis  doctrine  in  his  hook  On  the 

the  ttiiTd,  212  francs,  and  the  fourtb,  129  tracics.  How  many  traocs  would 
this  Dntortnntite  father  have  saved  It  he  had  not  hod  a  tast«  foe  drink  ?"  (P.) 

1  NavlUs,  De  t'£dmationpublique,  p.  411. 

■  ExpHeaUon  du  plan  ds  Fribowg  en  SvUtt,  1817. 
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Systematic  Teaching  of  the  JJbtker  Tongue  ;  bat  in  the  four 
volumes  of  his  Educative  Course  (1844— J846)  he  has  applied 
his  method.  Full  of  uew  and  radipal  viewB,  origiual  in  the 
arrangement  of  material  as  in  its  system  of  exposition, 
revolutionary  even  in  its  grammatical  terminologj,  this  book 
is  a  mine  from  which  we  may  borrow  without  stint,  only 
we  shall  not  advise  wholesale  adoption :  there  is  matt«r  to 
take  and  to  leave.' 

559.  Analtsis  op  this  Work.  —  The  title  indicates  the 
general  character  of  the  work.  In  his  Cours  idxicatif,  Girard 
does  not  separate  education  from  instruction.  The  purpose 
is  to  develop  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  child, 
no  less  than  to  teach  l}im  his  native  language. 
.  The  first  lessons  in  grammar  ought  to  be  lessons  in  things. 
The  child  is  made  to  name  the  objects  which  he  knows,  —  per- 
sons, animals,  things,  —  and  through  these  he  is  made  to  ac- 
quire notions  of  nouns,  common  and  proper,  of  gender  and 
number.  He  is  then  induced  to  flud  for  himself  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  qualities  of  objects,  and  by  ttiia  means 
is  made  familiar  with  qualifying  adjectives.  Care  is  taken, 
moreover,  while  causing  each  quality  to  be  named,  aa  farther 
on  while  causing  each  judgment  to  be  expressed,  to  ask  the 
child,  "  Is  this  right?    Is  this  wrong?" 

The  agreement  of  adjective  with  noun  is  learned  by  prac- 
tice. The  child  is  drilled  in  applying  adjectives  to  the  nonns 
which  he  has  found,  and  vice  versa. 

Once  in  possession  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  propo- 
sition, the  child  begins  the  study  of  the  proposition  itself, 
and  finally  the  study  of  the  verb.  Girard  makes  it  a  princi- 
ple always  to  have  the  conjugations  made  by  means  of  propo- 
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sitions.  At  first,  boirever,  he  employs  in  aimple  propoeitioDB 
onlj  the  indicative,  the  infinitiTe,  the  imperative,  and  the 
participle ;  he  postpones  till  later  the  study  of  the  conditional 
and  the  anbjnDCtive.  It  la  to  be  noted,  in  addition,  that  he 
brings  forward  simultaneously  the  simple  tenses  of  all  the 
conjugations. 

The  order  followed  by  Girard  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  grammare.     This  is  how  he  explains  it :  — ■ 

' '  In  their  first  part,  the  grammars  set  out  in  a  row  the  nine 
sortfi  of  words,  and  thus  give  in  rapid  successmn  their  defini- 
tions, distinctions,  and  variable  forms,  which  introduces  a 
legion  of  terms  wholly  unknown  to  the  child.  The  second 
part  of  these  grammars  takes  up  these  words  again  in  the 
same  order,  so  as,  in  an  uninteresting  way,  to  regulate 
their  use  in  construction, —  a  tedious  and  arid  system,  which 
affords  the  child  no  interest." 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  his  own  work,  he  writes  :  — 

"  My  work  differs  essentially  fh)m  the  grammars  which 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  When  we  write  on  lan- 
guage for  adults,  we  may  adhere  to  definitions,  distinctions, 
rules,  and  exceptions,  and  formulate  statements  r^arding 
their  proper  use  ;  but  he  who  writes  for  children  ought  to 
have  the  education  of  the  mind  and  heart  in  view,  and  regu- 
late oa  that  basis  the  course  and  form  of  instruction.  The 
conrse  ought  to  be  rigoronsly  progressive,  and  the  pnpils 
ought,  from  beginning  to  end,  to  assist  themselves  Id  con- 
structing a  grammar  of  their  own." 

"  So,  Instead  of  making  generalizations  on  the  noan, 
adjective,  verb,  etc.,  and  of  connecting  with  these  parts  of 
speech  all  that  relates  to  them,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to 
the  substance  of  language,  passing  step  by  step  from  tbe 
simple  to  the  complex,  and  teaching  children  to  think,  la 
order  to  teach  them  to  comprehend  and  to  speak  the  language 
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of  man.  The  little  details  cannot  appear  till  later,  and  as 
occasion  requires.  From  this  there  necesBarily  results  a 
displacement  of  grammatical  material  wbich  has  been  indus- 
triously collected  and  arranged.  Hence,  also,  a  great  parsi- 
mony in  definitions  and  abstract  distinctions  which  repel 
children." 

560.  Educatiomap  Intlitence  of  the  FiiRE  Girard. — 
The  influence  of  the  P^re  Girard  was  not  extended  simply  to 
Switzerland.  It  has  radiated  abroad.  His  ideas  have  been 
disseminated  in  Italy,  propagated  by  the  Abb4  Lambruschini 
and  by  Enrico  Mayer.  A  journal  even  has  been  founded  to 
serve  as  the  organ  of  the  "Girardists"  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  France,  Michel,  in  the  Journal  de  ViducaHon  pratique, 
and  Rapet  in  different  works,'  have  commended  to  public 
attention  the  methods  of  the  Swiss  educator.  Finally,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  principles  very  recently  set  forth 
by  the  CoTiseU  aupfrrieure  de  Vingtrueiion  publique  (1880), 
on  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
Iyc4e8,  are  in  great  part  the  echo  of  the  pedagc^cal  doctrine 
of  the  Pdre  Oirard. 

[561.  Anai-tticai,  Stjmkabt.  —  1.  In  this  study  we  have  the 
third  exposition,  in  historical  order,  —  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Frcebel,  —  of  the  doctrine  of  nature  an  applied  to  education. 
This  doctrine  may  be  smnmarized  as  follows :  — 

The  existing  order  of  things  is  conceived  as  an  animated 
organism,  and  is  personified  under  the  term  Nature.  All 
living  things,  such  as  plants,  animals,  and  men,  are  products 
of  the  creative  power  that  is  immanent  in  nature,  and  each 
is  predetermined  to  air  upward  development  in  the  line  of 
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growth.  This  growth  is  an  unfolding  from  within  outward, 
aud  each  individual  thiug,  as  a  child,  has  reached  the 
term  of  its  development  when  it  has  grown  into  the  tj'pe  of 
its  kind.  In  the  case  of  the  human  species,  this  growth  is 
beet  when  it  b  natural,  and  it  is  natural  to  the  d^ee  in 
which  it  takes  place  without  the  deliberate  intervention  of 
art.  This  process  of  development  is  Nature's  work,  and  its 
synonjm  is  education.  Education  is  b^st  when  it  is  most 
natural,  that  is,  when  it  suffers  least  fhim  human  interfer- 
ence.  The  question  of  the  relative  parts  to  be  played  by 
Nature  and  by  Art  in  education  has  given  rise  to  two  schoola 
of  educators. 

2.  In  Frcebel's  application  of  this  doctrine,  the  original 
conception  is  obscured  by  three  circumstances :  1.  bis  deism; 
2.  his  mysticism  or  symbolism ;  3.  his  dependence  on  ortifi- 
cial  agents,  his  "gifts,"  and  his  belief  in  the  potency  of 
abstractions. 

3.  The  Kindergarten  has  introduced  many  ameliorations 
into  primary  instructiou,  and  its  tendency  is  to  make  child- 
life  happy  through  self- activity.  Its  shortcomings  are  that 
it  undervalues  the  acquisition  of  second-haud  knowledge, 
obscures  the  distinction  between  work  and  play,  and  indis- 
poses, and  perhaps  unfits,  the  pupil  to  contend  with  real 
difficulties.  I 

4.  The  effect  of  this  new  movement  in  primary  instruction 
upon  educational  science  has  been  wholesome.  It  has  induced 
a  closer  study  of  child  nature,  has  enlisted  the  sympatbies 


1  "  Han  owes  bis  growtb,  hia  energy,  chiefly  to  that  striving  at  the  Kill, 
thftt  coDflict  with  difficulty,  which  we  call  eCEort  Easy,  pleaMnt  work 
does  not  make  robnst  minds;  does  not  glre  nnn  a  coDscioosnMB  ol  their 
poifers,  does  not  trajn  them  to  endurance,  to  persererence,  to  steady  (oiM 
of  will,  that  force  without  whlcb  all  oUiar  aeqnlsitloDB  arall  nothing" 
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and  affections  iu  support  of  elementary  inBtnictJon,  and  has 
profoundly  modified  the  conception  of  the  primary  school. 

5.  Whether  the  Kindergarten  ie  to  be  maintained  apart, 
as  an  institution  sui  geTberiSy  or  whether  it  is  to  lose  its  iden- 
tity by  the  absorption  of  its  spirit  into  the  primary  school,  is 
a  question  for  Oie  future.  Probably  the  latter  result  will 
follow. 

6.  The  misuse  of  a  good  thought  is  seen  in  the  attempt  of 
the  Thre  Girard  to  give  a  distinct  moral  value  to  every  school 
exercise.  It  is  the  verdict  of  experience  that  the  moral 
value  of  science  is  greatest  when  it  is  taught  simply  as  science, 
and  that  the  direct  teaching  of  ethics  should  be  conducted 

■  OD  an  independent  basis.] 
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562.  Woken  as  Educators.  —  Oae  of  the  cbaracteriatio 
features  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  Dineteeiith  century  is  the 
constaot  progress  in  the  education  of  women.  Woman  will 
be  better  instructed,  and  at  the  same  time  she  will  play  a 
more  important  part  in  inBtruction,  Primary  schools  for  girla 
did  not  exist,  so  to  speak,  in  France,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century.  Fourcroy,  who  reported  the  bill  of  May  1, 
1802,  declared  that  "the  law  makes  no  mention  of  girls." 
But  through  the  efforts  of  Hie  monarchy  of  July,  and  st4lJ 
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more  of  the  liberal  laws  of  tbe  secooil  and  of  the  third  Repab- 
lic,  the  primary  iustruction  of  gJrU  will  become  more  and 
more  general.  Secondary  public  iostruction  will  be  created 
(or  women  by  the  law  of  December  20, 1880,  and  the  equality 
of  the  two  sexes,  in  reepect  of  education,  will  tend  more  and 
more  to  become  a  reality,  through  the  influence  of  govern- 
mental action  as  well  aa  that  of  private  initiative. 

But  not  less  remarkable  is  the  important  part  which  women, 
by  their  abstract  reflections  or  by  their  practical  efforts,  have 
taken  in  the  pn^reas  of  pedagogy.  In  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, the  nineteenth  century  will  be  noted  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  its  women  who  were  educators,  some  who  were  real 
philosophers  and  distinguished  writers,  aud  others,  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  teachers. 

563.  Madahe  de  Genlis  (1746-1830). — While  she  does 
not  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century  by  her  pedagogical 
writings,  Madame  de  Geolis  has  certain  rights  to  a  foremost 
place  in  the  list  of  the  educational  women  of  our  time.  She 
had  in  the  highest  degree  the  pedagogic  vocation ;  only,  that 
vocation  became  a  mania  and  was  squandered  on  everything. 
Madame  de  Genlts  wished  to  know  everything  in  order  that 
she  might  teach  everything.  "  She  was  more  than  a  woman 
author,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  wittily;  "she  was  a  woman 
teacher;  she  was  bom  with  the  sign  on  her  forehead." 

Young  girls  of  their  own  accord  play  mamma  with  their 
dolls.  From  the  age  of  seven,'  Madame  de  Genlis  played 
teacher. 

"I  had  a  taste  for  Caching  children,  and  T  became  school- 
mistress in  a  curious  way.  .  .  .  Little  boys  from  tbe  village 
came  under  the  window  of  my  parents'  country-seat  to  play. 
I  amused  myself  in  watching  them,  and  I  soon  took  it  into 
my  bead  to  give  them  lessons." 
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Twenty  years  later,  the  village  teacher  became  the  gov- 
eroees  of  the  daagbt«rs  of  the  Ducfaesse  de  Chartres,  and  the 
governor  of  the  boub  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres  (Philippe- 
EgaUt*). 

564.  Pedagogical  Works.  —  The  principal  work  of 
Madame  de  Genlis,  Letters  on  Education.  (1782),  treats  of 
the  education  of  princes  and  also  of  "  that  of  young  persons 
and  of  men."  In  giving  it  that  other  title,  Ad^le  and  Tk&f 
dore,  the  author  indicated  her  ioteation  of  rivaling  BouBseaa, 
and  of  edncating  a  man  and  a  woman  more  perfect  than 
£mile  and  Sophie. 

Although  she  had  a  profoundly  aristocratic  nature,  Madame 
de  GenliB,  after  tLie  revolution  of  1789,  seemed  for  an  instant 
to  follow  the  liberal  current  which  was  sweeping  minds  along. 
It  was  then  that  she  published  the  Counsels  on  the  Education 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  some  parts  of  her  educational  Journal, 
entitled  Lessons  of  a  Ooveme&a.  She  never  ceased  to  preach 
love  of  the  people  to  sovei-eigns,  and  in  justice  this  must  be 
said  to  her  credit,  that  she  did  not  write  merely  for  courtly 
people.  She  protests,  and  with  spirit,  "  that  she  is  the  first 
author  who  has  concerned  herself  with  the  education  of  the 
people.  Thb  glory,"  she  adds,  "  is  dear  to  my  heart."  In 
support  of  these  assertions,  Madame  de  Genlis  cites  the 
fourth  volume  of  ber  ThMire  d'Mncation,  which  is,  she  says, 
"  solely  intended  for  the  children  of  tradesmen  and  artisans ; 
domestics  and  peasants  will  there  see  a  detailed  account  of 
their  obligations  and  their  duties." 

565.  Encyclopedic  Edocation. — It  has  been  said  with 
reason  that  Madame  de  Genlis  was  the  personification  of 
eDcyolopoedic  instruction.' 

1  Gr&id,  Uimoin  tur  Pen*e{gnenual  teamdaire  dei  fillet,  p.  T8. 
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•*  Her  programme  of  instniction  had  no  limite.  She  favors 
Latin,  without,  however,  thinking  the  knowledge  of  it  iDdi&> 
pensable.  She  gives  a  large  place  to  the  living  languages. 
At  Saint  Leu,  her  pupils  garden  in  German,  dine  in  Englieh, 
and  aup  in  Italian.  At  the  same  time  ehe  invents  gj'mnastic 
apparatus,  —  pulleys,  baskets,  wooden  beds,  lead  shoes. 
Nothing  takes  her  at  nnawares,  her  over-facile  pen  stops  at 
nothing;  she  is  uuiveisal.  A  plan  for  a  rural  school  for 
children  in  the  countrj-  is  wanted,  and  she  Airnisbes  it." 

566.  Imttatiox  of  RonsaGAU. — Madame  de  Genlis  never 
ceased  to  criticise  Ronsseau,  and  yet,  in  her  educational 
romances,  the  inspiration  of  Rousseau  is  everywhere  present. 
How  can  we  fail  to  recognize  a  pupil  of  Rousaean  in  the 
father  of  AdMe  and  Theodore,  who  leaves  Paris  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to. the  education  of  his  children,  to 
make  himself  "  their  governor  and  their  friend,  and  finally, 
to  screen  the  infancy  of  his  son  and  daughter  from  the  exam- 
ples of  vice  "  ?  And  the  methods  manufactured  by  Rousseau, 
the  unforeseen  lessons,  the  indirect  means  employed  to  in- 
struct without  having  the  appearance  of  doing  so,  —  Madame 
de  G-enlis  desires  no  others.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
the  description  of  the  country-seat  of  the  Baron  d'Almane, 
the  father  of  Ad^le  and  Theodore.  It  is  no  longer  a  country- 
seat  ;  it  is  a  school-house.  The  waUs  are  no  longer  walls ; 
they  are  charts  of  history  and  maps  of  gec^aphy. 

"  When  we  would  have  our  children  study  history  accord- 
ing to  a  chronolc^cal  order,  we  start  from  my  bed-chamber, 
which  represents  sacred  history ;  from  there  we  enter  my 
gallery,  where  we  find  ancient  history ;  we  reach  the  parlor, 
which  contfuns  Roman  history,  and  we  end  with  the  gallery 
of  Monsieur  d'Almane  (it  is  the  Baroness  who  epeaks) ,  where 
is  found  the  history  of  France." 
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In  her  pedagogic  fairyland,  Madame  de  Genlia  does  not 
wish  tlie  child  to  meet  a  single  object  which  may  not  be 
transformed  into  an  iaetrument  of  iDBtmction.  AdMe  and 
Theodore  cannot  take  a  hand-screen  without  finding  a  ge<^- 
raphy  lesson  represented  on  it,  and  drawn  out  at  fuU  length. 
Here  are  pictures  worked  in  tapestry;  the;  are  historical 
scenes ;  on  the  back  of  them  care  has  been  tokeu  to  write 
an  explanation  of  what  they  represent.  AC  least,  those  five 
or  six  movable  partitions  which  are  displayed  in  the  apart- 
ment on  cold  days  have  no  instructive  purposes?  Yon  are 
mistaken.  There  is  panted  and  written  on  them  the  history 
of  England,  of  Spain,  of  Grermany,  and  that  of  the  Moors 
and  the  Turks.  Even  in  the  dining-room,  mythology  encum- 
bers the  panels  of  the  room,  and  "  it  usually  forms  the  sub* 
jcct  of  conversation  during  the  dinner."  In  that  castle, 
bewitched,  so  to  speak,  by  the  elf  of  history,  there  is  not  a 
glance  that  is  lost,  not  a  minute  without  its  lesson,  not  a 
comer  where  one  may  waste  his  time  in  dreaming.  Histor> 
pursues  you  like  a  ghost,  like  a  nightmare,  along  the  corri- 
dors, on  the  stairs,  even  on  the  carpet  on  which  you  tread, 
and  on  the  chairs  upon  which  you  sit.  The  true  way  to 
disgust  a  child  forever  with  historical  studies  is  to  condemn 
him  to  live  for  eight  days  in  this  house-school  of  Madame  de 
Genlis. 

667.  Miss  Edgewobth  (1767-1849). —It  is  with  the 
Scotch  philosophy  and  the  psychological  theories  of  Reid  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  that  were  inspu-ed  in  different  degrees  two 
distinguished  women,  who  honored  English  pedt^ogy  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century, — Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Ham- 
ilton. 

In  her  book  on  Practical  Education,  published  in  1798,' 

1  French  tmulation  by  PlcWt,  ISOl. 
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MUb  Edgewortb  does  not  lose  herself  in  theoretical  diseerta- 
tlons.  Uer  book  is  a  collection  of  facta,  observatioDS,  and 
precepts.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  toys,  and  the  aatbor 
justifiee  this  beginning  by  Baying  that  in  education  there  is 
DOthing  trivial  and  minute.  It  is  first  by  conversations,  and 
then  by  the  use  of  the  inventive,  analytical,  and  intuitive 
method,  that  Miaa  £dgeworth  proposes  to  train  her  pupils ; 
and  her  reflections  on  intellectual  edacalioD  deserve  to  be 
considered.  In  moral  education  she  agrees  with  Locke,  and 
Beems  to  place  great  reliance  on  the  sentiment  of  honor,  and 
on  the  love  of  reputation.  la  every  case  she  absolutely 
ignores  the  religious  feeling.  The  characteristic  of  her  sys- 
tem is  that  it  makes  "  a  total  abstraction  of  religious  ideas." 

568.  Miss  Haotlton  (1758-1816).  —  Miss  Hamilton  is 
at  once  more  philosophical  and  more  Christian  than  Misa 
Edgewortb.  It  is  from  the  psychologist  Hartley  that  she 
borrows  her  essential  principle,  which  consists  in  making  of 
the  association  of  ideas  the  basis  of  education.  Hartley  saw 
in  this  the  sovereign  law  of  intellectual  development.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  declares  "  that  she  follows  no  other 
guide  than  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel." 

The  principal  work  of  Mies  Hamilton,  her  Letters  on  the 
Elementary  Principles  of  Education  (1801),'  has  a  more 
theoretical  character  than  the  book  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 
With  her  it  is  above  all  else  a  questioQ  of  principles,  which, 
she  says,  are  more  necessary  than  rules.  We  find  but  few 
reflections  on  teaching  proper.  She  borrows  the  very  words 
of  Dugald  Stewart  to  define  the  object  of  education :  — 

"The  most  essential  objects  of  education  are  the  follow- 
ing :  first,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our  nature, 
both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 

1  French  tnuulation  bj  Ch&on,  2  vols.,  Fwls,  1804. 
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them  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  the;  are  Buscepfi- 
ble ;  and  secondly.,  by  watching  over  the  impi'essions  and 
asBociations  whicli  the  miod  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure 
it  i^ainst  the  iofiuence  of  prevailing  errors ;  and,  as  far 
aa  possible,  to  engage  its  prepoBaessions  on  the  side  of 
truth." ' 

To  cultivate  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  Miss 
Hamilton  places  her  chief  dependence,  as  we  have  said,  on 
the  principle  of  the  aBsociation  of  ideas.  We  must  break  up, 
or,  rather,  prevent  from  being  formed,  all  false  associations, 
that  is,  all  inaccurate  judgments.  Order  once  re-eetablisbed 
among  ideas,  the  will  will  be  upright,  and  the  conduct  well 
regulated.  In  other  terms,  this  was  to  subordinate,  perhaps 
too  completely,  the  development  of  the  moral  facultieB  to  the 
culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

"  It  is  evident,"  says  Mies  Hamilton,  "  that  all  our  desires 
are  in  accord  with  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  all  our  aversions 
with  ideas  of  pain." 

The  educator  will  then  try  to  associate  the  idea  of  pleasure 
with  what  is  good  and  useful  for  the  child  and  for  the  man. 

Iiet  UB  also  note,  in  passing,  the  solicitude  of  Uiss  Hamil- 
ton for  the  education  of  the  people  :  — 

"  From  most  of  the  writers  on  education  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  only  to  people  of  rank  and  fortune  that  education 
is  a  matter  of  any  importance.  .  .  .  My  plan  has  for  its 
object  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  that  are  common  to  the 
whole  human  race."* 

On  this  point  her  thought  was  the  same  as  that  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  whose  father,  in  1799,  in  the  Irisli  Parliament, 
had  caused  the  adoption  of  the  first  law  on  primary  iDstmc< 
tion. 


-..<,.,  Google 
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569.  Madame  Campan  (1752-1822).— Twenty-five  years' 
experience,  either  nt  the  court  of  I^uU  XV., ■or  in  the  school 
at  SaiDt^Germoin,  which  she  founded  under  the  Revolution, 
or  finally  in  the  institution  at  ficouen,  the  direction  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  her  by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1807, — such  are  the 
claimB  which  at  once  asBore  to  Madame  Campan  some  author- 
ity on  pedagogical  questions.'  Let  us  add  that  good  sense, 
a  methodical  and  prndent  mind,  —  in  a  word,  qualities  which 
were  reasonable  rather  than  brilliaDt,  —  directed  that  long 
personal  experience. 

"  FiiBt  I  saw/'  she  said,  '*  then  I  refiected,  and  finally  I 
wrote." 

570.  Edloqt  on  Home  Eddcation. — From  a  teacher, 
from  the  directress  of  a  school,  we  would  expect  prejudices 
in  favor  of  public  education  in  board ing-sehoola.  That  which 
aecnres  our  ready  confidence,  ia  that  Madame  Campan,  oa 
the  contrary,  appreciates  better  than  any  one  else  the  advan- 
tages of  maternal  education ;  — 

"To  create  mothers,"  she  said,  "  this  is  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  women."  Nothing  seems  to  her  superior  to  a  mother 
governess  "  who  does  not  keep  late  hours,  who  rises  betimes," 
who,  finally,  devotes  heraelf  resolutely  to  the  important  duty 
with  which  she  is  chained. 

"  There  is  no  boarding-school,  however  well  it  may  be  con- 
ducted, there  is  no  convent,  however  pious  its  government 
may  be,  which  can  give  an  education  comparable  to  that 
which  a  young  girl  receives  from  a  mother  who  is  edu- 
cated, and  who  finds  her  sweetest  occupation  and  her  true 
glory  in  the  education  of  her  daughter." 

Madame  Campan,  moreover,  i-eminde  mothers  who  would 

'  See  the  two  Tolnmeg  published  In  IS24  by  Barriers,  on  the  Education, 
par  Jiadame  Cartfm,  tallowed  b;  the  Conteili  auijeunetJUU: 
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be  the  teachera  of  their  owd  daughters,  of  all  the  obligations 
which  are  involved  in  such  a  chaise.  Too  often  the  mother 
who  jealously  keeps  her  daughter  near  her,  is  not  capable  of 
ediicatiDg  her.  Id  this  case  there  is  only  the  appearance  of 
home  education,  and  as  Madame  Campan  wittily  says,  "this 
IS  no  longer  matemai  education;  it  is  bat  education  at 
home." 

571.  Frooress  IK  Instrdctiok.  —  F4nelon  was  Madame 
GampaD'a  favorite  author.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
some  resemblance  between  the  rules  of  the  school  at  £oouen 
and  those  of  Saint  Cyr.  The  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury lives  again  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  nine- 
teenth, and  Madame  Campan  continues  the  work  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon. 

However,  there  is  pri^esa  in  more  than  one  respect,  and 
the  instruction  is  more  solid  and  more  complete. 

"  The  purpose  of  education,"  wrote  Madame  Campan  to 
the  Emperor,  "  ought  to  be  directed :  1.  towards  the  domes- 
tic virtues  ;  2.  towards  instruction,  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  knowledge  of  language,  computation,  history, 
writing,  and  ge<^aphy,  that  all  pupils  shall  be  assured  of 
the  happiness  of  being  able  to  iostmct  their  own  daughters." 

Madame  Campan  desired,  moreover,  to  extend  hei'  work. 
She  demanded  of  the  Emperor  the  creation  of  several  public 
establishments  "  for  educating  the  daughters  of  certain  classes 
of  the  servants  of  the  State."  She  desired  tliat  the  govern- 
ment should  teke  under  ite  supervision  private  institutions, 
and  contemplated  for  women  as  for  men  a  sort  of  nniversity 
"  which  might  replace  the  convents  and  the  colleges."  But 
Xapoleon  was  not  the  man  to  enter  into  these  schemes.  The 
schools  of  "  women-lf^icians "  were  scarcely  to  bis  taste, 
and  the  teaching  congregations,  which  he  restored  to  their 
privileges,  the  better  served  his  purpose. 
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672.  iNTEBEaT  IN  FoFCLAR  Edtjcation.  —  One  might  be- 
lieve that  Madame  Campan,  who  had  begun  by  l>eing  the 
teacher  of  the  three  danghters  of  Louis  XV.,  and,  who  asso- 
ciated with  scarcely  auj  save  the  wealthy  or  the  titled,  had 
never  had  &e  taste  or  the  leisure  to  think  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  is  proved  by  her  Counsels 
to  Young  OiHs,  a  work  intended  for  ElemeiUary  Schools. 

"  There  is  no  ground  for  fearing  that  the  daughters  of  the 
rich  will  ever  be  in  want  of  books  to  instruct  them  or  of 
governesses  to  direct  them.  It  is  not  at  all  so  with  the  chil- 
dren who  belong  to  the  less  fortunate  classes.  ...  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  incomplete  and  neglected  is  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  country  people.  ...  It  is  for 
them  that  I  have  penned  this  little  work." 

The  work  itself  has  not  perhaps  the  tone  that  could  be  de-. 
sired,  nor  all  tiie  simplicity  that  the  author  would  hare  wished 
to  give  it ;  but  we  must  thank  Madame  Campan  for  her  in- 
,  tentjons,  and  we  count  among  her  highest  claims  to  the 
esteem  of  posterity  the  effort  which  she  made  in  her  old  age 
to  become,  at  least  in  her  writings,  a  simple  school-misti'esB 
and  a  village  teacher. 

573.  Mapahs  de  RfiMUSAT  (1780-1821). — Madame  de 
B^mnsat  has  written  only  for  women  of  the  world.  Herself 
a  woman  of  the  world,  lady  of  the  palace  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  she  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  way  of 
teaching.  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  of  educa- 
tion save  in  supervising  the  studies  of  her  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  became  a  philosopher  and  an  illustrious  statesman. 
Charles  de  lUmusat.  The  noble  book  of  Madame  de  R4ma- 
sat,  her  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Women,  does  not  commend 
itself  by  reason  of  its  detailed  precepts  and  schol.ostic  meth- 
ods, but  by  its  lofty  reflections  and  general  principles.! 
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57+.  Sketch  of  Fehikine  Pstchologt. — Let  as  first 
notice  diflereDt  passages  in  which  the  author  sketches  by  a 
few  touches  the  psychology  of  woman,  and  determines  her 
sphere  in  life :  — 

"  Woman  is  the  companion  of  man  upon  the  earth,  but 
yet  she  exists  on  her  own  account ;  she  is  inferior,  but  not 
»u6ordmo(e," 

The  expression  here  betrays  Madame  de  B^musat,  and  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  woman  is  not  inferior  to 
man,  that  she  is  his  equal,  but  that  in  existing  civil  and  so- 
cial conditions  she  necessarily  remains  subordinate  to  him. 

But  with  what  perfect  justness  the  amiable  writer  charao- 
terizea  the  peculiar  qualities  of  woman  ! 

"We  lack  continuity  and  depth  when  we  would  apply 
,  ourselves  to  general  questions.  Endowed  with  a  quick  in- 
telligence, we  hear  promptly,  we  even  divine  and  see  just  aa 
well  as  men ;  but  too  easily  moved  to  remain  impartial,  too 
mobile  to  be  profound,  perceiving  is  easier  for  us  than  observ- 
ing. Prolonged  attention  wearies  us :  we  are,  in  short,  more 
mild  than  patient.  More  sensitive  and  more  devoted  than 
men,  women  are  ignorant  of  that  sort  of  selfishness  which 
an  independent  being  exhibits  outwardly  as  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  power.  To  obtain  from  them  any  activity  what- 
ever, it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  interest  them  in  the 
happiness  of  another.  Their  very  faults  are  the  outgrowths 
of  their  condition.  Tlie  same  cause  will  excito  in  man 
emotions  of  pride,  and  in  woman  only  those  of  vanity." 

575.  The  Sf.riods  in  Education.  —  Madame  de  R^musat. 
still  more  than  Madame  Campan,  belongs  to  the  modem 
Bchool.     She  desires  for  woman  an  education  serious  and 

"  I  see  no  reason  for  treating  women  less  seriously  Oian 
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ineD,  for  misrepresentrng  truth  to  them  under  the  form  of  a 
prejudice,  duty  under  the  appearaace  of  a  superstitioD,  in 
order  that  the;  may  accept  both  the  duty  and  the  truth." 

She  does  not  in  the  least  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  over- 
courteous  moralist  Joubert,  who,  with  more  gallantry  than  real 
respect  for  women,  said  :  "  Nothing  too  earthly  or  too  mate- 
rial ought  to  employ  young  ladies  ;  only  delicate  material  should 
busy  their  hands.  .  .  .  They  resemble  the  imagination,  and 
like  it  they  should  touch  only  the  surface  of  thin^ga." ' 

Madame  de  H^musat  enters  into  the  spirit  of  her  time,  and 
her  admiration  for  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  does  not  make  her 
forget  what  she  owes  to  the  new  society,  transformed  by 
great  political  reforms. 

"Wc  are  drawing  near  the  time  when  every  Frenchman 
shall  be  a  citizen.  In  her  turn,  the  destiny  of  woman  is 
comprised  in  these  two  terms :  wife  and  mother  of  a  citizen. 
There  is  much  morality,  and  a  very  severe  and  touching 
morality,  in  the  idea  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  that  word 
citizen.  After  religion,  I  do  not  know  a  more  powerful  mo- 
tive than  the  patriotic  spirit  for  directing  the  young  towards 
the  good." 

It  is  no  longer  a  question,  then,  of  training  the  woman  and 
the  man  for  themselves,  for  their  individual  destiny.  They 
must  be  educated  for  the  public  good,  for  their  duties  in 
society,  Madame  de  R4musat  is  not  one  of  those  timid 
and  frightened  women  who  feel  a  homesickness  for  the  past, 
whom  the  present  terrifies.  Liberal  and  courageous,  she 
manfully  accept  the  new  regime ;  she  proclaims  its  advan- 
tages, and,  if  she  writes  like  a  woman  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  almost  with  the  perfection  of  Madame  de  S^vignd, 
her  chosen  model,  she  at  least  thinks  like  a  daughter  of  the 
Revolution. 

1  Joabert,  Fentiea. 
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576.  Philosophicax  Spibit.  —  That  which  is  not  less  re- 
markable is  the  philusophical  character  of  her  reflections. 
She  believes  in  liberty  and  in  conscience.  It  is  conscience 
which  she  purposes  to  substitute,  as  a  moral  rule,  "for 
despotic  and  superficial  caprices."  It  is  no  longer  by  the 
imperative  term,  you  muat,  but  by  the  obligatory  term,  you 
ought,  that  the  mother  should  lead  and  govern  her  daughter. 

"  On  every  occasion  let  these  words,  I  ought,  re-appear  in 
the  conversation  of  the  mother." 

This  is  saying  that  the  child  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  free 
being.  The  end,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  efficient 
means,  of  education,  is  the  wise  employment  of  liberty. 
While  keeping  the  oversight  of  the  child,  he  must  be  left  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  on  many  occasions  to  follow  the 
course  that  he  will.  By  this  means  hie  wiU  will  be  developed, 
and  his  character  strengthened ;  and  this  is  an  essential  pcMJit 
according  to  Madame  de  R^musat.  .^ 

"If  under  I^ouis  XIV.,"  she  says,  "the  educatioa  of 
woman's  mind  was  grave  and  often  substantial,  that  of  her 
character  remained  imperfect." 

577.  Madame  Gdtzot  (1773-1827).  —  Madame  Guizot 
first  became  known  under  her  maiden  name,  Pauline  de 
Meulan.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  she 
had  written  several  romances,  and  had  contributed  to  the  re- 
view of  Suard,  the  P'ubliciste.  In  1812  she  married  Ouizot, 
the  future  author  of  the  law  of  1833,  who  had  just  founded 
the  Annala  of  EducaOon.^  From  this  period,  all  her  ideas 
and    all   her   writings    were    directed    almost    exclusively 


<  Tbe  Annalei  de  Viducation  appeared  from  1811  to  1814.  It  Is  an  IntM- 
estlDg;  collection  to  cODsuH.  Id  It  Guizot  published  amoog  other  pedagog- 
ical works,  hia  Btodiee  on  the  ideas  of  Rabelais  and  Mo&tt^goe,  atterwAidi 
reprinted  in  the  volnme,  &tudei  MoralcM. 
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towards  ethics  and  edncation.  She  published  io  succession, 
Children  (1812),  Raoul  and  Victor  (1821),  and,  finaUy,  her 
masterpiece,  the  FhmUy  LeOera  on  Education  (1826). 

678,  The  Lettess  om  Education.  —  To  give  at  once  an 
idea  of  the  merit  of  this  book,'  we  shall  quote  the  opinion  of 
Saiute-BeQTe :  — 

"The  work  of  Madame  Guizot  will  sorvive  the  Entile, 
marking  in  tliifl  line  the  progress  of  the  sound,  temperate, 
and  refined  reason  of  our  times,  over  the  venturesome  genius 
of  Bousseau,  Just  as  in  politics  the  D4mocratie  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  is  an  advance  over  the  Oontrat  Social.  Essential  to 
meditate  upon,  as  advice,  in  all  education  which  would  pre* 
pare  strong  men  for  the  diCQculttes  of  our  modern  society, 
this  book  also  contains,  in  the  way  of  exposition,  the  noblest 
moral  pages,  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  convincing, 
which,  with  a  few  pages  from  JoufTroy,  have  been  suggested 
to  the  philosophy  of  onr  age  by  the  doctrines  of  a  spiritual- 
istic rationalism." 

579.  Psychological  Optiuibm.  — The  philosophical  spirit 
is  not  lacking  in  the  Letters  on  EdtuxUion.  The  whole  of 
Letter  XII.  is  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  relative  innocence  of 
the  child.  That  which  is  bad  in  the  disorderly  inclination, 
says  the  author,  is  not  the  inclination,  but  the  disorder :  — 

"  The  inclinations  of  a  sentient  being  are  in  themselves 
what  they  ought  to  be.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  could 
not  be  virtuous  if  he  did  not  conquer  his  inclinations ;  hence, 
his  inclinations  are  evil.  This  is  an  error.  No  more  could 
the  tree  produce  good  ^it,  if,  in  pruning  it,  the  disorderly 
flow  of  the  sap  were  not  arrested.  Does  this  prove  that  the 
sap  is  harmful  to  the  tree  ?  " 

>  Aducalfon  domtitfqve  ou  Leant  de  /amille  tur  CtdueatUm.    2  vols. 
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It  follows  from  these  principles  that  discipline  ought  not 
to  be  severe. 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  strange,"  exclaims  Hadame  Guizot, 
*'  that  for  centuiies  education  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a  sys- 
tematic bostilitj'  against  hnman  nature ;  that  to  correct  and 
to  pnoish  have  been  synonymous ;  and  that  we  have  heard 
only  of  dispoeitioDs  to  break,  and  natures  to  overcome,  just 
as  though  it  were  a  question  of  taking  awaj  from  children 
the  nature  which  God  has  given  them  in  order  to  give  them 
another  such  as  teachers  would  have  it?" 

iSSO.  Nature  of  the  Child.  —  That  which  gives  a  great 
va'ue  to  the  work  of  Madame  Guizot  is,  that  besides  the 
general  considerations  and  the  phUosophical  reflections,  we 
there  find  a  great  number  of  circumstantial  experiences  and 
detailed  observations  which  are  admissible  in  a  sound  trea- 
tise OD  pedagogy.  Like  the  psychology  of  the  child,  peda- 
gogy itself,  at  least  in  its  first  chapters,  ought  to  be  oonceiTcd 
and  writtoo  near  a  cradle.  Madame  Guizot  forcibly  indi 
cates  the  importance  of  the  first  years,  where  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  child  is  determined :  "  In  those  imperfect  organs, 
in  that  incomplete  intelligence,  are  contained,  from  the  first 
moment  of  existence,  the  germs  of  that  which  is  ever  more 
to  proceed  from  them  either  for  better  or  for  worse.  The 
man  will  never  have,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  an  im- 
pulse whieh  does  not  belong  to  that  nature,  nil  the  features 
of  which  are  already  foi-cshadowed  in  the  infant.  The  infant 
will  never  receive  a  keen  and  durable  impression,  however 
slight,  an  impress  of  whatever  kind,  whose  effects  are  not  to 
influence  the  life  of  the  man." 

At  the  same  time  that  she  sees  in  the  infant  the  rough 
draft  of  the  man,  Madame  Guizot  recognizes  with  a  remark- 
able delicacy  of  psychologic  sense,  that  which  diBtinguisbes. 
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that  which  characterizes,  the  irreflective  and  iocoDaidenite 
nature  of  the  child.    What  is  more  just  than  this  observation? 

"We  often  deceive  ourselvea  in  attributing  to  the  conduct 
of  children,  because  it  is  analogous  to  our  own,  motivea 
similar  to  those  which  guide  ourselves." 

What  better  observation  than  the  example  which  Madame 
Guizot  cites  in  support  of  this  statement ! 

"  Louise,  b;  a  sudden  impulse,  drops  her  toys,  throws 
herself  upon  my  neck,  and  cannot  cease  kissing  me.  It 
seems  that  all  my  mother'a  heart  could  not  sufficiently 
respond  to  the  warmth  of  her  caresses ;  but  by  the  same 
playful  impulse  she  leaves  me  to  kiss  her  doll  or  the  arm  of 
the  chair  which  she  meets  on  her  way." 

581.  Philosophic  Rationalism.  —  Madame  Guizot  pushes 
rationalism  much  farther  than  Madame  de  R4musat,  and  still 
farther  than  Madame  Necker  de  Sauesnre.  She  is  first  a 
philosopher,  then  a  Christian.  She  moi-e  nearly  approaches 
Rousseau.  She  would  first  form  in  the  minds  of  children  the 
universal  idea  of  God  before  initiating  tliem  into  the  particular 
d<^iiiaB  of  positive  religions.  She  bases  morals  on  the  idea 
of  duty,  which  is  "  the  only  basis  of  a  complete  education." 

"  I  would  place,"  she  says,  "  each  act  of  the  child  under 
the  protection  of  an  idea  or  of  a  moral  sentiment." 

Recalling  the  distinction  made  by  Dupont  de  Nenioors 
between  paternal  commands  and  mUitary  commands,  the 
first  addressing  themselves  to  the  reason,  the  others  to  be 
observed  without  protest  and  with  a  passive  obedience,  she 
does  not  conceal  her  preference  for  the  use  of  the  firet, 
because  she  would  form  in  the  woman,  as  in  the  man,  a  spirit 
of  reason  and  of  liberty.  She  absolutely  prosciil>es  personal 
interest,  and  hence  declares  that  "rewards  have  always 
ieemed  to  her  contrary  to  the  true  principle  of  education." 
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Let  UB  say,  lastly,  without  being  able  to  enter  into  detail, 
that  the  book  of  Madame  Guizot  deserveB  to  be  re&d  with 
care.  There  will  be  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  excellent 
reflections  on  instruction  which  ought  to  be  substantial 
rattier  than  exteDsive ;  upon  the  reading  of  romances,  and 
upon  the  theatre,  which  ahe  does  not  forbid;  upon  easy 
methods,  which  she  condemns ;  and,  finally,  on  almost  all 
pedagogical  questions.' 

582.  Mapahk  Neceeb  de  Saussure  (176&-1841).  — 
There  are  in  the  history  of  education  privileged  moments, 
periods  that  are  particularly  and  happily  fruitful.  It  is  thus 
that  within  the  space  of  &  few  years  there  appeared  in  suc- 
cession the  books  of  Madame  de  R^musat,  of  Madame 
Guizot,  and,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  Progressive  Edu- 
cation of  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure.' 

A  native  of  Geneva,  like  Rousseau,  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure  has  endowed  French  hterature  with  an  educational 
masterpiece,  which  for  elevation  of  view  and  nobleness  of 
inspiration,  can  take  rank  by  the  side  of  the  EmUe.  Though 
she  may  sometimes  be  too  logical  and  too  austere,  and  while 
in  general  she  is  lacking  in  good  humor,  and  while  she  looks 
upon  life  only  through  a  veil  of  sadness,  Madame  Necker  is 
an  incomparable  guide  in  educational  aflairs.  She  brings  to 
the  subject  remarkable  qualities  of  perspicacity-  and  penetra- 
tion, and  a  spirit  of  marked  gravity.  She  takes  a  serious 
view  of  life,  and  applies  herself  to  training  the  nobleat  qaali- 
ties  of  the  human  soul.  Profoundly  religions,  she  unites  a 
"  philosophical  boldness  to  the  submission  of  faith."  She 
is,  in  some  measure,  a  Christian  Rousseau. 

1  See  In  the  Revue  pidagogique,  1S83,  Ko.  6,  an  bitereBtlnK  stadr  aa 
Hadame  Ouizot,  bf  Bernard  Perez. 

1  L'Mdvcaiton  progrtttive  ou  £tutU  da  cour*  de  la  natvrt  humabte, 
3toI«.    1836-1838. 
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688.  Madahe  Necker  de  Sadsscre  and  Madahe  de 
Sta£l.  —  The  Qrst  work  of  Madame  Necker,  Notice  of  the 
Character  and  the  Writings  of  Afadame  de  StaSl,  already  gives 
proof  of  her  interest  in  education.  The  author  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Editcaiion  here  studies  with  care  the  ideas  of  her 
heroine  on  education  and  inBtructioa.  It  is  plain  that  she 
has  profited  by  some  of  the  solid  reflections  in  the  noble 
book  on  Germany,  and  particularly  by  this  opinion  on  the 
gradual  and  prc^essire  method  of  Bousseau  and  of  Pes- 
talozzi :  — 

"  Rousseau  calls  children  into  activity  by  degrees.  He 
would  have  them  do  for  th^mselves  all  that  their  little  powers 
permit  them  to  do.  He  does  not  in  the  least  force  their 
intelligence ;  he  does  not  make  them  reach  the  result  with- 
out passing  over  the  route.  He  wishes  the  faculties  to  be 
developed  before  the  sciences  are  taught." 

"  What  wearies  children  is  to  make  them  jump  over  inter- 
mediate parts,  to  make  them  advance  without  their  really 
knowing  what  they  think  they  have  learned.  With  Pestalozzi 
there  is  no  trace  of  these  difScuities.  With  him,  children 
take  delight  in  their  studies,  because  even  in  infancy,  they 
taste  the  pleasure  of  grown  men,  namely,  comprehending 
and  completing  tiiat  on  which  they  have  been  engaged." 

Moreover,  Madame  Necker  must  have  recognized  her  owD 
spirit,  her  preference  for  a  severe  and  painstaking  educa- 
tion, in  this  passage  where  Madame  de  Stagl  vigorously  pro- 
tested against  amusing  and  easy  methods  of  instmction :  — 

"  The  education  that  takes  place  through  amusement 
dissipates  thought ;  labor  of  some  sort  is  one  of  the  great 
aids  of  nature ;  the  mind  of  the  child  ought  to  accustom 
itself  to  the  labor  of  study,  just  as  our  soul  to  sutfering.  .  .  . 
You  will  teach  a  multitude  of  Qiings  to  your  child  by  means 
of  pictures  and  cards,  but  yon  will  not  teach  him  how  to 
learn." 
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584.  Pbogressive  Eddcation  and  Rousseau.  —  It  is 
uudeniable  that  Madame  Necker  owes  much  to  Rousseau ; 
but  she  ie  far  from  alwajs  agreeing  with  hiiti. 

For  Rousseau,  man  is  good ;  for  her,  man  is  bad.  The 
first  duty  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  refoi-m  him,  to  raise 
him  from  his  fall ;  the  purpose  of  life  is  not  happiness,  as  an 
immoral  doctrine  maintaios,  but  it  is  improvement ;  the  basis 
of  education  ought  to  be  religion. 

Even  when  she  is  inspired  by  Rousseau,  Madame  Necker 
is  not  long  in  separating  from  him.  Thus  we  may  believe 
that  she  borrows  from  him  the  fundamental  idea  of  her  book, 
the  idea  of  a  successive  developigeut  of  the  faculties,  to 
which  should  correspond  a  parallel  movement  in  educational 
methods.  Like  the  author  of  the  Emiie,  she  follows  the 
awakening  of  the  senses  in  the  infant.  She  considers  the 
infant  as  a  being  swt  generis  "  who  lives  only  on  sensations 
and  desires."  She  sees  in  the  infant  a  distinct  period  of  life, 
an  age  whose  education  has  its  own  special  rules.  But  at 
that  point  the  resemblances  stop;  for  Madame  Necker  de 
Sauseure  hastens  to  add  that,  from  tlie  fifth  year,  the  child 
is  in  possession  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties.  He  is  no 
longer  simply  a  sentient  being,  a  robust  animal  like  Kmile  ; 
but  he  is  a  complete  being,  soul  and  body.  Consequently, 
education  should  take  account  of  his  double  nature.  Moral 
education  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  physical  education, 
and  caunot  begin  too  soon. 

"  It  is  a  great  error  to  believe  that  nature  proceeds  in  the 
systematic  order  imagined  by  Rousseau.  With  her,  we 
nowhere  discern  a  commencement ;  we  do  not  surprise  her  at 
creating,  and  it  always  seems  that  she  is  developing." 

So,  in  education,  we  must  know  how  to  appeal,  at  the 
same  time  and  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  different  motavea, 
instinctive  or  reflective,  selfish  or  affectionate,  which  sway 
thewiU. 
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Often,  in  practice,  the  two  thiukers  approach  each  other, 
and,  even  in  her  proteatationa  against  her  couatr;fmaQ, 
Madame  Necker  de  Sanssure  preserves  somethiog  of  Rous- 
seau's spirit.  Thae,  she  does  not  desire  the  negative  educa- 
tion which  leaves  everything  to  nature.  The  teacher  ought 
not  to  aUow  the  child  to  do  (laisaer  /aire) ,  but  cause  him  to 
do  (/aire /aire) .  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  demands  that 
the  will  be  stxengthened,  so  that  education  may  find  in  it  a 
point  of  support ;  that  the  character  be  hardened ;  that  some 
degree  of  independence  be  accorded  to  the  child  ;  "  that  in 
permissible  cases  he  be  allowed  to  come  to  his  own  decision  ; 
and  that  half-orders,  half-obligations,  tacit  entreaties,  and 
insinuations,  be  avoided."  Is  not  this  retaining  all  that  ia 
just  and  practical  in  Rousseau's  theory,  namely,  the  necessity 
of  associating  the  special  and  spontaneous  powers  of  the 
child  with  the  work  of  education?  Madame  de  Saussure 
adopts  a  just  medium  between  the  active  educatiou  which 
makes  a  misuse  of  the  master's  instruction,  and  the  passive 
education  which  makes  a  misuse  of  t^e  pupil's  liberty.  She 
would  willingly  have  accepted  this  precept  of  Frtebel,  "  Let 
t«acheTS  not  lose  sight  of  this  truth :  it  is  necessary  that 
always  and  at  the  same  time  they  give  and  take,  tiiat  they 
precede  and  follow,  that  they  Act  and  let  act," 

585.  OiuaiNALnT  or  Masahe  Kecexr. — Though  she  had 
reflected  much  on  the  writings  of  her  predecessors,  it  ts  never- 
theless to  her  personal  experience  and  to  her  origioat  investi- 
gations that  Madame  Necker  owes  the  best  of  her  thought. 
She  had  herself  followed  the  advice  which  she  gives  to  moth- 
ers, of  "  observing  their  children,  and  of  keeping  a  journal, 
in  which  a  record  should  be  made  of  each  step  of  progress, 
and  in  which  all  the  vicissitudes  of  physical  and  moral  health 
should  be  noted."    It  is  a  rich  psychological  fund,  and  at  the 
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same  time  a  perpetual  aspiratioD  after  the  ideal,  which  makes 
the  strength  and  tbe  beanty  of  the  Progressive  Education. 
With  what  peoetratiug  inaight  Madame  Necker  has  pointed 
out  the  difflculty  and  also  the  charm  of  the  study  of  children ! 

"  It  were  so  delightful  to  fix  the  fugitive  image  of  child- 
hood, to  prolong  indeflnitely  the  happioees  of  cODtemplatJog 
their  features,  and  to  be  sure  of  ever  finding  again  those  dear 
creatures  whom,  alas,  we  are  always  losing  as  children,  even 
when  we  still  have  the  happiness  of  keeping  them ! " 

"  We  must  love  children  in  order  to  know  them,  and  we 
divine  them  less  by  the  intelligence  than  by  the  heart." 

ThanliB  to  the  pronounced  tast«  for  the  study  of  child 
nature,  the  most  just  psycholt^ical  observations  are  ever 
mingled,  in  the  Progressive  Education,  with  the  precepts  of 
education,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  "this  book  is 
almost  a  journal  of  domestic  education  which  takes  the  pro- 
portions of  a  theory." 

686.  DiTisioN  OF  THE  Pbogbessite  Education.  —  The 
Progressive  Education  appeared  in  1836  and  1838  in  three 
volumes.  The  first  three  books  treat  of  the  history  of  the 
soul  in  infancy ;  the  fourth  examines  the  general  principles 
of  teaching,  independently  of  the  age  of  the  pupil ;  the  fifth 
studies  the  child  of  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age ;  the  sixtti 
takes  us  to  the  tenth  year ;  the  seventh  shows  "  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  the  character  and  the  intellectual  development 
of  boys,  during  the  years  which  immediately  precede  ado- 
lescence." Finally,  the  last  four  books  form  a  complete 
whole,  and  treat  of  the  education  of  women  during  tbe  whole 
course  of  life. 

587.  Development  of  the  FACnLTrea.  —  We  cannot  at- 
tempt in  this  place  to  analyze  a  work  so  rich  in  ideas  as  the 
work  of  Madame  Necker.    Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  indicating 
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tixe  essential  points  in  her  system  of  education.  EHret,  it  is 
the  preoccupation  of  training  the  will,  a  faculty  which  is  too 
much  neglected  by  teachers,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  the 
endowment  which  dominates  life.  Madame  Necker  treats  this 
subject  iu  a  masterly  way  in  &  chapter  to  which  she  prefixes 
these  words  as  a  superscription :  — > 

"  Obedience  to  law  constrains  the  will  without  enfeebling 
it,  while  obedience  to  man  injures  it  or  enervates  it. 

"It  is,  above  all,  to  place  the  interior  education  of  the 
soul  above  superficial  and  fonnal  instruction. 

"  To  instruct  a  child  is  to  construct  him  within ;  it  is  to 
make  him  become  a  man." 

688.  Culture  or  the  Iuaginatiom. — Whatever  impor- 
tance she  attaches  to  the  active  powers,  Madame  Necker  does 
Dot  neglect  the  contemplative  faculties.  The  imagination, 
next  to  the  will,  is  the  faculty  of  the  soul  which  has  most 
often  engrossed  her  attention. 

"She  has  made  it  appear,"  says  a  distinguished  writer, 
"  that  this  irresistible  power,  when  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
conquered,  takes  the  most  diverse  forms ;  that  it  disguises 
its  power  and  arouses  with  a  secret  fire  the  most  miserable 
passions.  If  you  refuse  it  space  and  liberty,  it  slinks  away 
in  the  depths  of  selfishness,  and  under  vulgar  features  it 
becomes  avarice,  cowardice,  and  vanity." 

"So  it  is  necessary  to  see  with  what  tender  anxiety 
Madame  Necker  watches  its  first  movements  in  the  soul  of 
the  child  ;  with  what  intelligent  care  she  seeks  to  make  of  it 
from  entrance  upon  life,  the  companion  of  truth ;  how  she 
surrounds  it  with  everything  which  can  establish  it  within  the 
circle  of  the  good.  The  studies  which  extend  our  intellectual 
horizon,  the  spectacle  of  nature  in  her  marvelous  diversities, 
the  emotions  of  the  arts,  —  uothiug  seems  to  her  superfiuous 
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or  dODgerouB  for  dir^ting  the  imagiDation  in  the  waj  that  is 
good.  She  fears  to  see  it  escape,  through  the  lack  of  pleas- 
ares  tbat  are  intense  enough,  in  the  direction  of  other  routes."' 

In  other  terms,  it  is  not  proposed  to  repress  the  iirn^ua- 
tion,  still  less  to  destroy  it;  bat  merely  to  guide  it  gently, 
to  associate  it  with  reason  and  virtue,  to  awaken  it  to  a  taste 
for  the  good,  and  to  an  admiration  for  nature. 

"  Show  him  a  beautiful  sunset,  in  order  that  nothing  which 
can  enchant  him  may  pass  unnoticed." 

589.  The  Education  of  Women.  —  In  her  special  studio 
on  the  educatjon  of  women,  Madame  Necker,  who  in  other 
parts  of  her  work  sometimes  malces  an  improper  use  of  vague 
declarations  of  principles,  without  entering  sufficiently  into 
the  details  of  practical  processes,  has  had  the  double  merit 
of  assigoing  to  the  destiny  of  women  an  elevated  ideal,  and 
of  determining  with  precision  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
She  complains  that  we  too  oft«n  adhere  to  Rousseau's  pro- 
gramme, that  of  an  education  which  relates  exclusively  to 
the  conjugal  duties  of  the  woman.  She  recommends  tliat  the 
marriage  of  young  girls  be  delayed,  so  that  they  may  have 
time  to  become  "  enlightened  spirits  and  intelligent  crea- 
tures" ;  so  that  they  may  acquire,  not  "  an  assortment  of  all 
petty  knowledges,"  but  a  solid  instruction,  which  prepares 
them  for  the  duties  of  society  and  of  maternity,  which  make 
of  them  the  first  teachers  of  their  children,  which,  in  a  word, 
starts  them  on  the  way  towards  that  personal  perfection 
which  they  will  never  completely  attain  except  by  the  efforts 
of  their  whole  life.* 

1  Preface  to  the  fiftb  edition  ol  the  Proirretttve  Education.  I^ris. 
O&mler. 

^  We  muat  include  In  the  educational  achool  of  Hadune  Necker  de 
Saussoro  one  of  lier  countrymen,  the  celebrated  Vlnet  (1799-1847) ,  who.  In 
his  eiccellent  book,  I.'Sdiication,  la  famillt  tl  la  tocUU  (Paris,  18W),  hM 
vigoroual)-  dlscuaaed  certain  edocatlooal  qu^Uona. 
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690.  Madame  Pape-Carpentikb  {1815-1878).  — With 
Madame  Pape-Carpentier,  we  leave  the  region  of  tfaeories  to 
enter  the  domain  of  facts ;  we  have  to  do  with  a  practical 
teacher.  In  1846,  after  several  trials  at  teaching  at  La 
Fl&che,  her  native  city,  and  at  Mans,  she  published  her 
CounaeU  on  the  Management  of  Infant  Schools.  In  1847  she 
founded  at  Fane  a  Mothers'  ^formal  School,  whicli  the  next 
year,  under  the  ministry  of  Camot,  became  a  public  estab- 
lishment, and  which,  in  1852,  under  the  ministry  of  Fortoul, 
took  the  distinctive  title  Practical  Courses  on  Infant  Schools. 
It  is  there  that  during  twenty-seven  years  Madame  Pape- 
Carpentier  applied  her  methods  and  trained  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  more  than  flfleen  hundred,  who  have  propagated 
in  France  and  abroad  her  teaching  and  her  ideas.  In  1847 
she  was  removed  from  the  management  of  her  normal  school 
through  intrigues ;  but  her  loss  of  position  was  not  of  long 
duration.  A  little  later  she  waa  appoint«d  inspector^eneral 
of  infant  schools. 

591.  Generai,  Gharaoteb  of  beb  Works.  —  Madame 
Pape-Carpentier  may  be  considered  as  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi 
and  of  Frcebel. '  She  was  specially  occupied  with  elementary 
education,  and  carried  into  her  work  a  spirit  of  great  sim- 
plicity. We  must  not  demand  of  her  ambitious  generalities 
nor  views  on  abstract  metaphysics ;  but  she  excels  in  practical 
wisdom,  and  speaks  the  language  of  childhood  to  perfection. 

592.  Prikcipal  Works  of  Madame  Pape-Carpemtiek. 
— Among  the  important  works  of  Madame  Pape-Carpentier 
we  shall  recommend  the  following  in  particular :  — 

1.  Advice  on  the  Management  of  Infant  Schools  (1845). 
In  her  preface  the  author  excuses  herself  for  undertaking 
"  a  subject  of  such  gravity."  But  she  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  DO  instruction  has  yet  been  given  the  teacher  on  the  educa-  ■ 
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tion  of  tbe  poor  child,"  and  she  asks  tiie  pririlege  of  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  her  persooal  experience.  This  book, 
often  reprinted,  has  become  Enaeignement  praiiqve  dan*  ha 
laUes  d'asUe.^ 

2.  Narratives  and  Lessons  on  Objects  (1858).  This  is  a 
wUectioD  of  little  stories,  "simple  as  childhood,"  which 
trere  tested  before  children  before  being  written,  and  in 
which  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  attempts  to  teach  ttiem 
things  which  are  good :  "  I  mean,"  she  says,  "  things  really, 
seriously  good." 

3.  Pedagogical  Discussiojis  held  at  the  Sorbonne  (18fi7). 
During  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  Monsieur 
Duniy  had  assembled  at  Paris  a  certain  number  of  teachers 
before  whom  pedagogical  discussions  were  held.  Madame 
Pape-Carpentier  took  upon  herself  the  special  task  of  ex- 
plaining to  them  how  the  methods  of  the  infant  school  might 
be  introduced  into  the  primary  school. 

4.  Reading  and  Work  for  CkUdren  and  Mothers  (1873). 
Here  Madame  Fape-Carpentier  is  especially  intent  on 
popularizing  the  methods  of  Frccbel ;  she  suggests  ingenious 
exercises  which  can  be  applied  to  children  to  give  them  skill 
in  the  use  of  their  fingers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste 
for  order  and  symmetry. 

6.  Complete  Course  of  Education  (1874).  Thia  book, 
which  would  have  been  the  general  statement  of  the  peda- 
gogical principles  of  the  author,  was  left  incomplete.  Only 
three  vohimes  have  appeared.  A  few  quotations  will  make 
known  their  spirit. 

"  To  co-operate  with  nature  in  her  woi*,  to  extend  it,  to 
correct  her  when  she  goes  wrong,  —  such  is  the  task  of  the 
educator.  In  all  grades  of  education,  nature  must  be 
respected. 

1  See  tbe  ilzth  edlUoo,  Parie,  HacbeUe,  isn. 
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*<  The  child  should  live  id  the  midst  of  fresh  and  soothing 
ImpresaLons ;  the  objects  which  surround  him  in  the  school 
should  be  graceful  aud  cheerful. 

"  Socrates  has  admirably  said,  '  The  dut;  of  education  is 
to  give  the  idea  bii'th  rather  than  to  communicate  it.' " 

6.  Note  on  the  Education,  of  the  Senses,  and  some  Peda- 
gogical Appliances  (1878).  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  education  of  the  senses,  because, 
she  says,  "every  child  born  into  the  world  is  a  workman  in 
prospect,  a  i\iture  apprentice  to  an  occupation  still  unknown." 
It  is  then  necessary  to  perfect  at  an  early  hour  the  natural 
tools  he  nill  need  in  order  to  fulfill  his  task.  The  education 
of  the  senses  will  have  its  place  some  day  or  other  in  the 
olHcial  prc^ammes,  and,  for  this  sense-training,  instruments 
are  just  as  necessary  as  books  are  for  the  culture  of  the  In- 
tellect. 

59S.  Lessoito  om  Objects.  —  "The  object-lesson  is  the 
new  continent  on  which  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  has  planted 
her  standard."  She  herself  wrote  a  number  of  works  which 
contain  models  of  object-lessons  ;  she  has  stated  the  theory 
of  them,  notably  in  her  discussions  of  1867.  It  is  even 
permissible  to  think  that  she  has  made  a  wrong  use  of  tbem. 
With  her,  the  object-lesson  becomes  a  universal  process 
which  she  applies  to  all  subjects,  to  chemistry,  to  physics, 
to  grammar,  to  geography,  and  to  ethics. 

However  it  may  be,  this  is  the  course  to  follow  according 
to  her  :  it  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  order  in  which  the 
perceptions  of  the  intelligence  eucceetl  each  other.  The  , 
child's  attention  is  first  struck  by  color.  Then  he  will  dis- 
tinguisb  the  form  of  the  object,  and  would  know  its  use, 
its  material,  and  mode  of  production.  It  is  according  to 
this  natural  development  of  the  child's  curiosity  that  the 
object-lesson  should  proceed. 
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Moreover,  it  can  be  giveo  with  reference  to  everything. 
Madame  Fape-Carpentier  admits  what  she  calls  "  occasional 
lessons " ;  but  she  also  thioks  that  object^leaaonB  can  be 
given  according  to  a  plan,  a  fixed  programme. 

Madame  Pape-Carpentier  deserves,  then,  to  be  heard  as  an 
experienced  advfeer  in  whatever  relates  to  elementary  in- 
strucldon ;  but  that  which  we  must  admire  in  her  still  moi-e 
than  her  professional  skill  and  her  pedagogical  knowledge,  is 
an  elevated  conception  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  a  lofty  in- 
spiration coming  from  her  devotion  to  children  and  her  love' 
for  them. 

"To  educate  children  properly,"  she  B«d,  "onght  to  be 
for  the  teacher  only  the  second  part  of  his  undertaking ;  the 
first,  and  the  most  difficult,  is  to  perfect  himself." 

'"  What  we  are  able  to  do  for  children  is  measured  by  tJie 
love  we  bear  them," 

694.  Other  Wosien  who  wire  Educators.  — If  tiie  edn- 
catioD  of  women  has  received  an  important  development  in 
our  day,  it  is  due,  then,  in  great  part  to  the  women  who  have 
shown  what  they  were  worth  and  what  they  could  do,  either 
ns  teachers  or  as  educators.  And  yet  the  history  whose 
principal  features  we  have  just  traced  remains  very  incom- 
plete. By  the  side  of  the  celebrated  women  whose  works  wc 
have  studied,  we  should  mention  Mademoiselle  Sauvan,  who, 
in  1811,  founded  at  Chaillot  an  educational  establishment 
which  she  did  not  leave  till  about  1830,  to  take  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  direction  of  the  girls'  schools  of  P^s  ^' 
Madame  de  Maisonneuve,  author  of  an  Esaai/  on  the  Instrvc- 
tion  of  Women,*  in  which  she  sums  up  the  results  of  a  long 

1  86B  the  work  intl tied  MadamoUelle  Savvan,  premiire  liupcctrice  def 
ieoUtdeParii,tavie,sonauvre,  parE.  Gossot.     Paris, ISaiX 
n  del/emmet.    Toan,  ISU. 
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experieDC«  acqDired  in  tlie  management  of  a  private  boarding- 
school. 

But  men  have  also  contributed  by  their  theoretical  objec- 
tions, or  by  their  practical  efforts,  to  the  progress  of  the  edu- 
cation of  women.  It  would  be  of  interest,  for  example,  to 
study  the  courses  in  secondary  instruction  of  Lourmand 
(1834),  and  the  Courses  in  Malemal  Education,  of  L4vi 
AJvarSs  (1820).  " Monsieur L^vi," says Gr^ard,  "maltesthe 
mother  tongue  and  history  the  basis  of  instruction.  He  him- 
self sums  up  his  methods  in  tliis  formula  of  progressive  edu- 
cation :  Facts,  comparison  of  facts,  moral  or  philosophical 
consequence  of  facts ;  that  is,  seeing,  compariug,  judging. 
This  is  the  very  oi-der  of  natnre."  I«t  us  mention  also  the 
work  of  AimS  Martin,  The  Education,  of  Mothers,^  which  for 
several  years  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  that  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  justify. 

595.  Ddpanlodp  and  the  Edocatiok  or  Womkn. — A 
bishop  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Dupanloup,  has  assumed 
to  rival  F6nelon  in  the  delicate  question  of  the  education  of 
women.  Ditferent  works,  and  in  particular  the  one  which  he 
esteemed  most,  his  Letters  on  the  Education  of  Girls,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  1879,  give  proof  of  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  these  questions.  These  letters  are  for  the 
most  part  real  letters  which  were  addressed  to  women  of  the 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  the  freedom  of  the 
epistolary  form,  the  work  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  : 
1.  the  principles  of  education  ;  2.  the  education  of  young 
woraen  ;  3.  free  and  personal  study  in  the  world.  Dupanloup 
should  be  thanked  for  having  summoned  woman  to  a  true 
intellectual  culture,  and  for  not  consenting  to  have  her  facul- 
ties remain  "  smothered  and  useless."     Through  the  revela- 

1  TlM  flnt  edition  Is  dated  19M.    The  nlntli  was  published  In  I8T3. 
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tions  of  the  coofeBSioaal  aud  tlie  spiritual  direction  of  agreat 
number  of  women,  Dupanloup  knew  exactly  wtiat  &  void 
an  incomplete  education  of  the  mind  and  heart  leaves  in  the 
soul.  He  is  indeed  willing  to  acknowledge  that  piety  is  not 
enough,  and  with  a  certain  breadth  of  spirit  which  drew  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  ultramontane  prena,  he  recommends 
the  serious  studies  to  women.  His  counsels,  however,  are 
addressed  only  to  women  of  the  middle  classes,  to  those  who, 
he  says,  "  occupy  the  third  story  of  bouses  in  Paris."  His 
hook  is  rather  a  reminiscence  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
its  manners  and  its  habits  of  thinking,  than  a  living  work  of 
to-day,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modem  aociety. 

[596.  Akalttical  SoMMAKT.  —  1.  The  formal  discussion 
of  woman's  education  by  women  marks  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  education.  Had  the  education  of  men  been 
wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  discussed  by  women,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  would  have  been  more  or  less  partial  aud 
imperfect. 

2.  The  formal  discussion  of  infant  education  by  women-  is 
scarcely  less  important ;  for  nothing  less  than  maternal  in- 
stinct and  affection  can  divine  the  nature  and  the  needs  of 
the  child. 

3.  This  study  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  making  the 
education  of  women  serious  instead  of  ornamental.  Plato 
based  his  recommendation  of  the  equal  education  of  men  and 
women  on  equality  of  civil  functions.  In  modern  thought 
it  is  the  conception  of  equal  rights  and  of  equal  abilities 
that  tends  to  prescribe  the  same  course  of  intellectual  train- 
ing for  both  sexes. 

i.  The  educational  work  of  the  two  Englishwomen,  Misa 
Edgeworth  and  Miss  Hamilton,  cau  be  studied  with  great  prof- 
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it.     The  first  escels  in  practical  wisdom,  and  the  second  in 
philosophic  insight. 

5.  The  Progressive  Education  of  Madame  Necker  is  a 
classic  which  fairly  ranks  with  the  Emiie  of  Roasseau,  and 
the  Education  of  Herbert  Spetioer.') 
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5  THEOEY   AND   PRACTICE    OP    EDUCATION 
NINETEENTH  CENTUBY. 


ihstkuction;     fbookahmbs    of     pbimari 


597.  The  Pedagoot  of  tbb  Nineteenth  Centdhi.  — An 
effort  more  and  more  marked  to  organize  edacatioc  in  accord- 
ance with  the  idata  of  psychology  aud  on  a  Buientific  basis, 
and  to  co-ordinate  pedagogical  methods  in  accordance  with  a 
rational  plan  ;  a  manifest  tendency  to  take  the  control  of 
education  from  the  hands  of  the  Church  in  order  to  restore  it 
to  the  State  and  to  lay  society ;  a  larger  part  accorded  the 
family  in  tbe  mauagement  of  children ;  a  faith  more  and  more 
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sangaine  in  the  efficacy  of  instniction,  and  an  ever^owing 
purpose  to  have  every  member  of  the  human  family  partici- 
pate in  its  benefits,  — such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
tlie  pedagogy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Education  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  a  social  problem ;  it  is  to  be  an 
aSair  of  universal  interest.  It  is'  no  longer  to  be.merely  a 
question  of  regulating  select  studies  for  the  uee  of  a  few  who 
are  tbe  favorites  of  birth  and  fortune  ;  but  science  must  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  through  the  simplification 
of  methods  and  the  universal  distribution  of  knowledge,  it 
must  be  adapted  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  new  society. 
We  have  no  inteution  to  follow  in  this  place,  in  all  its 
details,  and  in  the  diversity  of  its  currents,  this  educational 
movement  of  a  century  which  has  not  yet  said  its  last  word  ; 
but  ne  must  limit  ourselves  to  calling  attention  to  the  points 
which  seem  to  us  essential. 

598.  Laws  of  thb  Codhcils-Gekbral  of  1801.  —  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  Revolution,  public  instruction 
in  France,  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  far  from  being  flourishing.  There  was  urgent  need  of 
introducing  reforms.  The  Councils- Greneral  were  summoned 
in  1801  to  give  their  advice  on  the  organization  of  studies. 
That  which  is  very  notJceable  in  the  State  papers  of  the 
Councils-General  of  1601,  is  that  the  departmental  assem- 
blies f^ree  in  demanding  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University.  The  Conncils-Oeneral  complain  that  the  pro- 
fessors, being  no  longer  united  by  the  ties  of  solidarity,  as 
were  the  members  of  the  religious  teaching  congregations  of 
the  old  regime,  march  at  random,  without  unity,  without 
concerted  direction.  They  solicit,  then,  a  uniform  organi- 
zation of  instruction.  They  even  conceive  the  idea  of  an 
ofl3cial  instruction  administered  exclusively  by  the  State. 
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599.  Fourcrot'  and  the  Law  of  1802, — We  have  not 
the  space  to  dwell  long  ou  the  bill  of  Fourcroy,  which  became 
the  law  uf  1802,  although  this  measure,  it  has  been  said,  was 
amended  twenty-three  times  before  being  submitted  to  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  and  to  the  Tribunate. 

FouTccpy  did  not  sufficiently  rect^ize  the  rights  of  the 
State.  Doubtless  he  .did  not  go  bo  far  as  to  assert,  with 
Adam  Smith,  that  education  should  be  abandoned  entirely 
to  private  enterprise ;  but  he  thinlis  that  the  task  of  oi^an- 
izing  the  primarj'  schools  must  be  left  to  the  communes. 
In  bis  opinion,  that  which  prevented  the  success  of  these 
schools  was  the  attempt  to  impose  too  great  a  uniformity 
ODthem.  He  demands  tliat  the  teachers  be  chosen  by  the 
mayors,  or  by  the  municipal  councillors,  who  alone  are  c<^- 
nizant  of  the  local  interests.  The  primary  school  is  the  need 
of  all.  Then  let  it  be  the  affair  of  all.  Fourcroy  was  mis- 
taken. Primary  instruction  became  a  reality  in  France  only 
on  the  day  when  the  State  vigorously  put  its  band  on  it. 

On  certain  points,  however,  the  law  of  1802  prepared  the 
way  for  the  approaching  creation  of  Napoleon ;  for  example, 
ID  giving  to  the  First  Consul  the  appointment  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  colleges,  and  in  placing  the  primary  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  prefects. 

600.  FoDKDATioN  OF  THE  TJiOTERSnT  (1806). — The  law 
of  May  11,  1806,  completed  by  the  decrees  of  March  17, 
1808,  and  of  1811,  established  the  University,  that  is,  a 
teaching  corporation,  unique  and  entirely  dependent  on  the 
State:  — 

"There  shall  be  constituted  a  body  charged  exclusively 

I  Foorcroy  (1T5S-1S09),  a  celebrated  chemist,  wm  dlractor^SDeral  ol 
pDbllciDBtracttanfnlSOl.  He  prepued,  In  tlie  foUowiiiK  jrean,  th«  deenM 
TslaUve  to  tbe  MtabliBlmeiit  ot  Uw  Unlveralty. 
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with  instruction  and  public  edacatioa  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Empire." 

Instruction  thus  became  a  function  of  the  State,  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  administration  of  justice  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  arm;. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  lost  all  autonomy,  all  indepen- 
dence, the  University  gained  the  formidable  privilege  of 
being  alone  charged  with  the  national  instiuction. 

"  No  one  c(A  open  a  school  or  teach  publicly,  without 
being  a  member  of  the  Impci-ial  University  and  without  hav- 
ing been  graduated  from  one  of  its  Faculties."  "  No  school 
can  be  established  outeide  of  the  University,  and  without  the 
anthorizatioD  of  its  head." 

We  know  what  protestations  were  excited,  even  on  the 
start,  by  the  estahlishnient  of  this  University  monopoiy. 
"  It  was  not  enough  to  enchain  parents  ;  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  children.  Mothers  have  been  seen 
hastening  from  the  extremities  of  the  Empire,  coming  to  re- 
claim, in  an  agouy  of  tears,  the  sons  whom  the  government 
had  carried  off  from  them,"  Thus  spoice  Chateaubriand, 
before  lavishing  his  adulations  on  the  restorer  of  altars,  and 
he  added,  with  an  extravagance  of  irat^ination  which  recoils 
on  itself,  "Children  were  placed  in  schools  where  they  were 
taught  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  irreligion,  debauchery,  and 
contempt  for  the  domestic  virtues ! "  Joseph  de  Maistre 
was  more  just:  "Fontanes,"'  he  said,  "has  large  views 
and  excellent  intentions.  The  plan  of  bis  University  is 
grand  and  comprehensive.  It  is  a  noble  body.  The  sonl 
will  come  to  it  when  it  can.  Celibacy,  subordination,  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  life  without  religious  motive,  are  required. 
Will  they  be  obtained  ? "  * 
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601.  Obgakizatioh  of  the  Imferial  Univebsitt.  —  Tbe 
Imperial  University  comprised,  like  the  present  UniTersitj, 
Colleges,  Lyc^es,  and  Facultiee.  The  Colleges  furnished 
secondary  iDstruction,  lil^e  the  Lyc^es,  bnt  less  complete. 
There  were  a  Faculty  of  Letters  and  a  Faculty  of  Sciences 
for  each  academic  centre ;  but  these  Faculties  were  very 
poorly  equipped,  with  their  endowment  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  francs  at  most,  and  with  their  few  professors.  Tbe 
professors  of  the  neighboring  Lyc^  (profefeors  of  rhetoric 
and  mathematics)  formed  a  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
.^ach  Faculty  included  at  most  but  two  or  three  other  chairs. 

Latin  and  mathematics  formed  the  basis  of  the  instruction 
in  the  Lyc6es.  Tbe  Revolution  had  not  come  in  vain,  since 
that  which 'it  had  vigorously  demanded  was  now  realized; 
the  sciences  and  the  classical  languages  were  put  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality. 

602.  Dtnastic  Prepossessions.  —  That  which  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  founder  of  tbe  Imperial  University  was 
less  the  schemes  of  study  than  the  general  prindples  on 
which  the  rising  generations  were  to  be  nourish«d.  In  this 
respect  tbe  thought  of  the  Emperor  is  not  obscure.  He  does 
not  dissemble  it.  God  and  the  Emperor  are  the  two  worda 
which  must  be  graven  into  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

"  All  the  schools  of  the  Imperial  University  will  make  as 
the  basis  of  their  instruction  :  I.  the  precepts  of  tbe  Catholic 
religion  ;  2.  fidelity  to  tbe  Emperor,  to  the  imperial  mon- 
archy, the  depository  of  the  happiness  of  tbe  people,  and  to 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  the  conservator  of  the  unity  of 
France,  and  of  all  the  ideas  proclaimed  by  the  Constitution." 

"  Napoleon,"  as  Gnizot  says,  "  attempted  to  convert  into 
an  instrument  of  despotism  an  institution  which  tended  to 
be  only  a  centre  of  light." 
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608.  Phibiahy  Instrdction  NEGLECTED. — Primary  instmc-' 
tion  uever  occupied  the  attentioii  of  Napoleon  I.  The  decree 
of  1806  contented  itself  with  promiming  nieaBures  intended  to 
assure  the  recruitment  of  teachers,  especially  the  creation  of 
one  or  more  normal  classes  within  tbe  colleges  aud  lyo^es. 
Moreover,  the  Grand  Master  was  to  eucoitr^e  and  to  license 
the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Scliools,  while  supervising  their 
establishments.  Finally,  the  light  to  establish  schools  was 
letl  to  families  or  to  religious  corporations,  the  butiget  of  the 
Empire  containing  no  item  of  appropriation  for  the'cause  of 
popular  instruction. 

The  R«Btoration  was  scarcely  more  generous  towards  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  By  the  ordinance  of  February  29, 
181.T,  it  granted  j?/iy  thousand  francs  wi  encouragement  to  the 
primary  schools.  Was  this  derisive  liberality  any  better  than 
complete  silence  and  neglect?  A  more  important  measure 
was  the  establishment  of  cantonal  committees  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  primary  schools.  These  committees  were 
placed,  sometimes  ujider  the  direction  of  the  rector,  and  at 
others  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  politics.  Certificates  of  qualification  were 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the  authorized  congregationB,  on 
the  simple  presentation  of  their  letters  of  permission.  We 
can  imagine  what  a  body  of  teachers  could  be  assured  by  such 
a  mode  of  recruitment. 

In  anticipation  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  which  in  its  liberal 
dispositions  was  to  appear  more  regaidful  of  popular  educa- 
tion, private  initiative  signalized  itself  under  the  Restoration 
by  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction, 
and  also  by  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  first  attempts  at 
mutual  instruction. 

604.  Origin  of  Mutoal  Instruction.  — Two  Engljahmen, 
Bell  and  Lancaster,  have  claimed  tbe  honor  of  having  tn- 
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Tented  mutual  iistrucUou.  The  fact  is,  neither  of  them 
invented  it ;  they  simply  gave  it  currency.  It  ia  in  Fi'ance, 
tf  not  iu  India,  that  we  must  look  for  the  real  origin  of 
matual  inetruction.  We  have  seen  that  Madame  de  Maiote- 
Don,  RoUin,  La  Salle,  and  Feetalozzi,  practised  it,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  gave  it  cairency.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Ilerbault  had  employed  it  in  the  hospital  of  La  Piti4  (1747), 
the  Chevalier  Paulet  at  Vincennes  (1774),  and,  finally,  the 
Abb4  Gaultier,'  also  a  Frenchman,  had  introduced  the  use  of 
it  into  London,  in  1792,  some  years  before  Bell  brought  it 
from  India. 

606.  Bell  (1753-1832)  and  Lamcastek  (1778-1838).— 
Bell  and  Lancaster  are  none  the  less  the  first  authorized 
propagators  of  the  mutual  method,  or,  as  the  English  say,  of 
the  monitorial  system.  Bell  had  used  it  at  Madras,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  teachers,  and  in  1798  he  introduced  it  into 
England.  But  at  the  same  period,  a  young  English  teacher, 
Lancaster,  applied  the  same  mcttiods  with  success,  and,  so 
far  as  it  appears,  through  a  suggestion  absolutely  personal 
and  original.  Lancaster  was  a  Quaker,  and  Bell  a  Church- 
man, ao  that  public  opinion  in  England  was  divided  between 
the  two  rivals.  The  truth  ia  that  they  had  applied  at  the 
same  time  a  aystem  which  was  known  before  their  day,  and 
which  must  naturally  have  been  suggested  to  all  teachers  who 
have  too  large  a  number  of  children  to  instruct,  as  a  result 
of  the  inadequacy  of  tlieir  resources  and  the  lack  of  a  teaching 
force  eufflciently  large. 

606.  Success  of  Mutual  Instruction  in  France.  —  Mu- 
tual instruction,  which  was  maintained  in  certain  schools  of 

■  TlieAblitGanltier  (1746-1818),  author  of  alargH  numbetot  works  od 
elementary  instruction,  and  almost  a  reformer  in  hii  way.  He  employed 
Irwhiii'i  hii  sii/hl,  5nd  recommended  varied  exercises,  such  as  games  wbon 
ho  introduced  rounlcrt,  tickets,  interrogatiotiB  In  the  form  of  loUeritt. 
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Paris  till  1867,  for  &  long  time  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
credit  in  France.  Under  tbe  Restoration,  its  succeBS  was  so 
grtiat  tfaat  it  became  the  fashion,  and  even  a  craze.  Patroii- 
ized  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  day,  by  Boyer-Collard, 
by  Laisu4,  by  the  Duke  Decazes^  by  the  Duke  Pasquier, 
mutual  instruction  became  the  fl^  of  the  liberal  party  in  the 
matter  of  instruction.  Political  passions  became  involved  in 
it.  The  new  system  came  into  competition  with  the  tradi- 
tional instruction  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
and  was  fought  and  denounced  as  immoral  by  all  the  partisans 
of  routine.  "  Mutual  instruction  was  chained  with  destroy- 
ing the  foundation  of  social  order  by  delegating  to  children 
a  power  which  ouglit  to  belong  only  to  men.  .  .  .  Men  held 
for  or  against  simultaneous  instruction,  its  rival,  as  if  it  were 
a  question  of  an  article  of  the  Charter."  ' 

607.  MooAL  Advantases.  — The  friends  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, in  order  to  justify  their  enthusiasm,  made  the  most  of 
moral  reasons.  What  can  be  more  touching,  they  said,  than 
to  see  children  communicating  to  one  another  the  little  that 
they  know?  What  an  excellent  lesson  of  charity  and  of 
mutual  aid  !  The  Gospel  has  said,  L&ve  one  another.  Was 
it  not  giving  to  the  divine  precept  a  happy  translation  to  add. 
Instruct  one  another  I  An  attempt  was  made,  moreover,  to 
introduce  mutuality  into  discipline  and  Into  the  repression 
of  school  faults.  The  school,  on  certain  solemn  occasions, 
was  converted  into  a  court  for  trying  criminals.  "All  this 
was  done  very  seriously,  and  it  was  also  very  seriously  felt 
that  these  practices,  passing  from  a  class  of  children  to  a 
class  of  adults,  would  contribute  to  introduce  into  society  the 
habits  of  a  true  and  useful  fraternity." 

1  SeeGti&rd,L'e7iKignementprimalreiFari$det9^HS,TI.  Amemolr 
pobUshedlblHTT,  pp.  TS-30.  See  also  an  IntereBtliig  study  tail  of  personal 
MCoUecUoDs  o[  E.  Dsechamps,  L'entetgntmtnt  mutual.    Toulouu,  1888. 
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608.  Economical  Astantaoks.  —  To  tell  the  Irnth,  ma* 
tual  instraction  was  above  all  else  "a  usefal  expedieot," 
according  to  RoUin's  expression.  At  a  period  when  teachers 
were  scarce,  when  the  budget  of  public  instructiou  did  not 
esist,  it  was  natural  that  an  economic  system  which  dispeosed 
with  teachers,  and  which  rednced  to  almost  notbii^  the  cost 
of  instruction,  should  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Let  us  add 
that  there  was  also  an  economy  in  books,  since  "  there  was 
need  of  only  one  book,  which  pupils  neTei  used,  and  which 
would  thus  last  for  several  years." 

Jomard  calculated  that  there  were  3,000,000  children  to 
instruct,  and  that,  according  to  the  oixlinai^  system,  this 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  more  than  45,000,000 
francs.' 

Now,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Comte  de  La- 
borde,'  1000  pupils  being  able  to  be  educated  by  one  single 
teacher,  by  the  system  of  mutual  iostructioD,  more  easily 
than  30  could  hare  been  by  the  old  system,  a  sum  of  10,000 
francs  granted  annually  by  the  State  would  suflJce  to  educate 
in  twelve  years  the  entire  generation  of  poor  children.* 

609.  Oboanization  of  Schools  on  the  Mdtoal  Plan.  — 
Bell  defined  mutual  instruction  as  "the  method  by  means 
of  which  ft  whole  school  may  instruct  itself,  under  tlie  super- 
vision of  one  single  master." 

Here  Is  t^e  picture  of  a  mutual  school,  as  described  by 
Gr^ard :  — 

"  That  was  a  striking  spectacle  at  the  first  glance,  — thoee 

1  Jomard  (1777-1862),  member  of  tlie  Sodety  (or  Elementary  Inatnio- 
tlon,  anthor  of  Tableaaz  det  Scales  ^imentaiTa.    . 

>  The  Comte  de  Lsborde  (ITTl-1342),  tnthor  of  a  plan  iTAIunttfon  pour 
Ui  enfanl>. 

'  Amonfi:  tlie  other  piopagatora  of  mutual  Instrncdoa,  mroUon  sboQld  ba 
made  at  the  Abb^  GaiJtIec,  LarocIiefoiicaaJd-lJAucourt,  De  Lasteyrlu,  eW. 
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long  and  vast  structures  which  contained  a  whole  school, 
such  as  the  older  generations  of  our  teachers  recollect  still  to 
have  seen  at  the  Halle  aux  Draps.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room,  throughout  its  entire  length,  were  rows  of  tables  hav- 
ing from  five  to  twenty  places  each,  having  at  one  end,  at 
the  right,  the  desk  of  the  monitor,  and  the  board  having 
models  of  writing,  itself  sormounted  by  a  standard  of  tele- 
graph which  served  to  secure,  b;  means  of  directions  easy  to 
read,  regularity  of  movements ;  at  the  side  of  the  room,  and 
all  along  the  walls,  there  were  rows  of  semi-circles,  about 
which  were  arranged  groups  of  children  ;  on  the  walls,  on  a 
line  with  the  eye,  there  was  a  blackboard  on  which  were 
performed  tlie  exercises  in  computation,  and  from  which 
were  suspended  the  charts  for  reading  and  grammar ;  right 
at  his  side,  within  reach  of  his  hand,  was  the  stick  witii 
which  the  teacher  was  provided  for  conducting  the  lesson  ; 
finally,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  on  a  wide  and  high 
platform,  accessible  by  steps  and  surrounded  by  a  balus- 
trade, was  the  chair  of  the  master,  who,  employing  in  suc- 
cession, according  to  fixed  mles,  voice,  biUon,  or  whistle, 
aurveyed  the  tables  and  groups,  distributing  commendation  or 
reproof,  and  directing,  in  a  word,  hhe  a  captain  on  the  deck 
of  his  vessel,  the  whole  machinery  of  instruction." 

In  respect  of  systematic  movements  and  ext«rior  order, 
nothing  is  more  charming  than  the  appearance  of  a  school 
conducted  on  the  mutnal  plan.  It  remains  to  inquire  what 
were  the  educational  results  of  the  system,  and  whether  the 
fashion  which  brought  it  into  &vor  was  justified  by  real 
advantages. 

610.  Vices  of  Mdtdal  Instrocttion.  —  The  monitor  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  mntnal  method.  But  what  was  the 
monitor?    A  child,  more  intelligent,  doubtless,  than  his  com- 
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rades,  but  too  little  inetructed  to  be  equnl  to  his  task.  The 
mutual  school  did  not  open  till  ten  o'clock.  From  eight  to 
ten  there  was  a  class  for  the  monitors.  There  they  learned 
in  haste  what  they  were,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  teach  to 
the  other  children.  The  purpose  of  the  master  being  to  form 
good  instruments  as  quickly  as  pOBsible,  they  were  fitted  ap 
for  their  trade  by  the  most  expeditious  methods. 

"  What  sort  of  teachers  could  such  a  preparation  produce? 
To  teach  is  to  learn  twice,  it  has  been  truly  said;  but  on 
the  condition  of  having  reflected  on  that  which  has  been 
learned  and  upon  that  which  is  to  be  taught.  To  convey  light 
into  the  intelligence  of  another,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have 
produced  the  light  within  one's  self,  a  thing  which  supposes 
the  enlightened,  penetrating,  and  persevering  action  of  a 
mind  relativelj'  mature  and  trained.  From  the  class  where 
they  have  just  been  sitting  as  pupils,  the  monitors  —  mas- 
ters improvised  as  by  the  wave  of  a  wand,  —  passed  to 
the  classes  of  children  whom  they  were  to  indoctrinate" 
(Gr^ard). 

The  instruction,  consequently,  became  purely  mechanical. 
The  monitor  faithfully  repeated  what  he  had  been  taught. 
Everything  was  reduced  to  mechanical  processes. 

Let  us  observe,  besides,  that  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  the  mutual  system  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  mon- 
itors, we  are  told,  did  not  escape  the  intoxications  of 
pride.  Even  in  the  family  they  became  petty  tyrants. 
Parents  complained  of  their  dictatorial  habits  and  their  tone 
of  authority. 

However  it  may  be,  mutual  instruction  has  rendered 
undeniable  services,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  such  teachers  as 
Mademoiselle  Sauvan  and  Monsieur  Sarazin ;  bnt  its  repn- 
tatiou  went  on  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  State  became 
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more  and  more  disposed  to  make  sacrifices,  and  as  it  was 

possible  to  maltiplj  the  services  of  teachers.* 

V 

611.  The  State  of  Primary  Instkdctioh. — Under  the 
title,  Exhibit  of  PrimaTy  In^ructUm  in  France,  a  member  of 
the  University,  P.  Lorain,  published  in  1837  a  risumi  of  the 
inquiry,  which,  by  tbe  orders  of  Gnizot,  had  been  made  in 
1833  throughout  the  whole  extcat  of  France,  by  the  labors 
of  more  than  400  inspectors.  Here  are  some  of  the  sad 
results  of  this  inquiry :  all  the  teachers  did  not  know  bow  to 
write  ;  a  lai^e  number  employed  the  mechanism  of  the  three 
fundamental  rules  without  being  able  to  give  anyjheoretical 
reason  for  these  operations.     "  The  ignorance  was  general." 

As  under  the  old  regime,  the  teacher  practiced  all  the 
trades ;  he  was  day-laborer,  shoemaker,  innkeeper. 

"  He  had  his  wife  supply  his  place  while  he  went  hunting 
in  the  fields." 

The  functions  of  the  teacher,  poorly  rewarded,  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  a  very  slender  tuition,  enjoyed  no  consideration. 

*'The  teacher  was  often  regarded  in  the  community  on 
the  same  footing  as  a  mendicant,  and  between  the  herdsman 
and  himself,  the  preference  was  for  the  herdsman." 

Consequently,  the  situation  of  school-master  was  the  most 
often  sought  after  by  men  who  were  infirm,  crippled,  unfit 
for  any  other  kind  of  work. 

"From  &e  teacher  without  arms,  to  the  epileptic,  how 
many  infirmities  to  pass  thioogh ! " 

G12.  GuizoT  AND  THE  Law  OF  JuNE  28,  1838. — Primary 
instrnction,  so  often  decreed  by  the  Revolution,  was  not 

1  Two  Doted  attempts  to  exlenil  and  popularize  the  monitorial  syatem 
are  exhibited  Id  the  following  nocks:  PlUana,  The  Rationale  of  Dltcipline 
(EdiDlnugh,  I862)i  Bentham,  Chretlomatkia  (London,  1816). 
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really  oi^anized  in  France  till  by  the  law  of  Jane  26,  1833. 
the  honor  of  which  is  due  in  particular  to  Guizot,  then  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction.' 

Primary  instruction  was  divided  into  two  grades, — elemen- 
tary and  higher.  Henceforth  there  was  to  be  a  school  for 
each  commune,  or  at  least  for  each  group  of  two  or  Uiree 
communes.  The  State  reserved  the,  right  of  appointiDg 
teachers,  and  of  determining  their  salary,  which,  it  is  tme, 
in  certain  places,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  francs.  Poor 
children  were  to  be  received  without  pay. 

613.  HiGHEB  Priuabt  fjCHOOLS.  — One  of  the  most  praise- 
worthy pulses  of  the  legislator  of  1833  was  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  primary  instruction. 

^'Higher  primary  instructJOD,"  he  said,  "necessarily  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  all  the  branches  of  elementary  primary 
instruction,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  its  common  appli- 
cations, especially  linear  drawing  and  surveying,  information 
on  the  physical  sciences  and  natural  history,  applicable  to 
the  uses  of  life,  singing,  the  elements  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  particularly  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
France.  According  to  the  needs  and  the  resources  of  local- 
ities, the  instruction  shall  receive  snch  developments  as  shall 
be  deemed  proper." 

A  higher  primary  school  was  to  be  established  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  department  and  in  all  the  communes  which  had 
a  population  of  more  than  six  thousand  souls.  Tlie  law  was 
executed  in  part.  In  1841,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
schools  were  founded.  But  little  by  little,  the  indifTerence 
of  the  government,  and,  above  all,  the  vanity  of  parents  who 
preferred  for  their  children  worthless  Latin  studies  to  a  good 
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and  thorough  primary  instrnction,  diBcoaraged  these   Brst 
efforts. 

The  legislator  of  1833  had  good  reasoo  for  thinking  that  a 
good  vest  was  worth  more  thaa  a  poor  coat.  His  mistake 
was  in  thinking  that  people  would  be  persnaded  to  abandon 
the  coat  in  order  to  take  the  vest.'  The  higher  schools  were 
almost  everywhere  annexed  to  the  collies  of  secondary  in- 
straction.  To  suppress  their  independence  and  their  own 
distinctive  features  was  to  destroy  them.  The  final  blow 
was  given  them  by  the  law  of  1850,  which  abstained  from 
pronouncing  their' name,  and  which  condemned  them  by  ita 
silence. 

614.  CntccLAR  OF  GruizoT.  —  In  Ixaneisitting  to  teachers 
the  law  of  June  28,  183S,  Guizot  had  it  followed  by  a  cele- 
brated circular,  which  eloquently  stated  the  proper  o£Sce  of 
the  teacher,  his  duties  and  his  righte.  Here  are  some  pas- 
sages from  it : 

"  Do  not  make  a  mistake  here,  Sir.  While  the  career  of 
primary  instruction  may  be  without  renown,  its  duties  inter- 
est the  whole  of  society,  and  it  is  an  occupatioa  which  shares 
the  importance  attached  to  public  functions.  .  .  .  Universal 
primary  instruction  is  henceforth  to  be  one  of  the  guarantees 
of  order  and  social  stability," 

The  circular  next  examines  the  material  advantages  which 
the  new  law  assured  to  teachers,  and  it  continues  thus  :  — 

"However,  Sir,  as  I  well  know,  the  foresight  of  the  law 
and  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  public  authority,  will 
never  succeed  in  rendering  the  humble  profession  of  a  com- 
monal  teacher  as  attractive  as  it  is  useful,  Society  could 
not  reward  him  who  devotes  himself  to  this  service  for  all 
that  he  does  for  it.     There  is  do  fortune  to  gain  ;  there  is 

^CoiuDot,  Dei  inrtitutiontd'inttructlonpubltgve,  p.  Z16. 
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scarcely  any  repatation  to  acquire  in  the  difficult  duties  which 
he  performe.  Destined  to  see  his  life  spent  in  a  monotonoas 
occupatioD,  sometimes  evea  to  eocoanter  about  him  the  in- 
justice and  the  ingratitude  of  ignorance,  he  would  often  grow 
disheartened^  and  would  perhaps  succumb  did  he  not  draw 
his  strength  and  his  courage  from  other  eonrces  than  from 
the  prospect  of  an  interest  immediate  and  purely  personal. 
It  is  necessary  that  a  profound  sense  of  the  moral  importance 
of  his  work  sustain  and  animate  him,  and  that  the  austere 
pleasure  of  having  served  men  and  secretly  contributed  to  the 
public  good,  become  the  noble  reward  which  his  conscience 
alone  can  give.  It  is  bis  glory  to  aim  at  nothing  beyond  hia 
obscure  and  laborious  condition,  to  spend  himself  in  sacri- 
fices scarcely  counted  by  those  who  profit  by  them,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  work  for  men  and  to  look  for  bis  reward  only 
from  God," 

616.  Proorbss  op  Populab  Instkcction.  — It  would  bo 
an  interesting  liistory  to  relate  in  detail  the  progress  of  popu- 
lar education  in  France  from  the  law  of  1833  to  our  day. 
The  public  bills  of  the  Repnblic  of  1848,  the  liberal  proposi- 
tions of  Carnot  and  of  Bartli^lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  the  recoil 
of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  the  statu  quo  of  the  first  years 
of  the  Second  Empire,  then  towards  the  end  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  and  tentatives  of  Duruy,  and,  finally,  under  the  Third 
Republic,  the  definite  and  triumphant  organization,  —  all 
this  is  Bufilciently  known  and  too  recent  to  justify  as  in 
dwelling  on  it  here. 

For  successfully  introducing  anew  into  the  laws  the  princi- 
ples of  gratuity,  obligation,  and  secularization,  as  proclaimed 
by  the  French  Revolution,  not  less  than  a  century  was  neces- 
sary. And  in  particular,  the  hett«r  spirits  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  convinced  of  the  need  of  obligatory  instractaon 
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only  by  slow  degrees.  However,  in  1833,  Couain,  who  re- 
ported the  law  of  Goizot  to  the  Chamber  of  Feers,  expreBBed 
himself  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  law  which  should  make  of  primary  instraction  a  legal 
obligation  seems  to  me  to  be  no  more  above  the  powers  of 
the  legislator  Uiaa  the  law  on  the  uationaV  guard,  and  that 
whioh  you  have  jnat  made  on  a  forced  appropriation  for  the 
public  good.  If  reasons  of  public  utility  justify  the  legisla- 
tor in  appropriating  private  property,  why  do  not  reasons  of 
a  much  higher  utility  juntify  him  in  doing  less,  —  in  requir- 
ing that  children  receive  the  instruction  indispensable  to  every 
human  creature,  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  become  danger- 
ous to  himself  or  to  society  as  a  whole? " 

Cousin  added  that  tbe  commission  of  which  he  was  the 
chairman  would  not  have  receded  from  measures  wisely  com- 
bined to  moke  instruction  obligatory,  had  it  not  been  afraid 
of  provoking  difflcultics,  and,  in  this  way,  of  postponing  a 
law  til  at  was  awaited  with  impatience.  The  evident  neces- 
sity of  instructing  the  people,  the  interests  of  society,  the 
interests  of  families  and  individuals,- — all  these  considera- 
tions have  insensibly  overcome  the  scruples  or  the  illusions 
of  a  false  liberality,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  to-day,  to 
repeht  the  eloquent  pleas  of  Carnot  in  his  bill  of  1848,  of 
Duruy,  and  of  Jules  Simon. 

In  1673  Guizot  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

"  The  liberty  of  conscience  and  that  of  families  are  facts 
and  rights  which,  in  this  question,  ought  to  be  4fipipHlQ.usly  re-  .. 
epected  and  guaranteed;  but,  under  the  condition  of  this 
respect  and  of  these  guarantees,  it  may  happen  that  the  state 
of  society  and  the  state  of  minds  may  render  legal  obligation, 
in  respect  of  primary  instruction,  legitimate,  salutary,  and  nec- 
essary. This  IS  the  condition  of  things  to-day.  The  movement 
in  favor  of  obligatory  instruclioa  is  sincere,  serious,  national. 
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Powerful  examples  autburize  and  encourage  it.  In  GermaDy, 
la  Snitzerland,  in  Denmark,  in  most  of  the  American  States, 
primary  iustructiuo  has  this  character,  and  civilization  has 
reaped  excellent  fruits  from  it.  France  and  its  govammeat 
have  reason  to  welcome  this  principle." 

fil6.  Programmes  of  Primary  Instrdctiom.  —  At  the 
same  time  that  primary  instruction  made  pn^ess  by  its  ever- 
growing extension,  and  by  the  participation  in  it  of  a  greater 
number  of  individuals,  its  pr<^ammes  were  also  extended, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  in  this  respect  the  different 
laws  which  have  regulated  the  matter  of  instnictioQ  In  our 
century. 

The  law  of  1833  said  :  "  Elementary  primary  instnictioD 
necessarily  comprises  moral  and  religions  instruction,  reading, 
writiug,  the  elements  of  the  French  language  and  of  compu- 
tation, the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures." 

The  bill  presented,  June  30,  1848,  by  Camot,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  expresses  itself  thus  : — 

"Primary  instruction  comprises:  1.  reading)  writing,  the 
elements  of  the  French  language,  the  elements  of  computa- 
tion, the  metric  system,  the  measure  of  distances,  elementary 
Qotious  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  principal  facts 
of  agriculture  and  of  industry,  linear  drawing,  singing, 
elementary  notions  ou  the  history  and  geography  of  France ; 
2.  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  man  and 
citizen,  the  development  of  the  sentiments  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity ;  3.  the  elementary  rules  of  hygiene,  and  use- 
fill  exercises  in  physical  development," 

"  The  religious  instruction  b  given  by  the  ministers  of  the 
different  communions." 

According  to  the  bill  of  Bartb^lemy  Salnt-Hilalre  (April 
10,  1819),  elementary  instruction  for  boys,  necessarily  com- 
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prised  "  moral,  religioaS)  and  civic  ioBtnictioD,  re&ding, 
writing,  the  elementa  of  the  French  language,  the  elements 
of  computation,  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
linear  drawing,  elementary  notions  of  agriculture  and  of 
hygiene,  ein^ng  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

"  According  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  localities,  ele- 
mentary primary  instruction  shall  receive  the  developments 
which  shall  be  thought  proper,  and  shall  comprise,  in  partic- 
nlar,  notions  on  the  history  and  geography  of  France." 

Einally,the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  is  worded  thus:  — 
"  Art.  23.  Primary  instruction  comprises  moral  and  relig- 
ious instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French 
language,  computation,  and  the  legal  system  of  weights  and 
meaanres.  It  may  comprise  in  addition,  arithmetic  applied 
to  practical  operations,  the  elements  of  history  and  ge<^ra- 
pby,  notions  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  natural  history 
applicable  to  the  ordinaiy  purposes  of  life,  elementai'y  in- 
Btmctioo  on  agricnlture,  trade,  and  hygiene,  surveying,  level- 
ing, linear  drawing,  singing  and  gymnastics." 

Progress  has  especially  consisted,  since  1850,  in  rendering 
obligatory  that  which  was  simply  optional.  History,  for 
example,  did  not  become  a  subject  of  instraclJon  till  1867. 

617.  The  Theorists  of  Eddcation. — Along  with  the 
progress  of  primary  instruction,  the  historian  of  the  peda- 
gi^y  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  also  to  follow  the 
development  of  secondary  instruction  and  of  superior  in- 
struction. He  would  have  to  write  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity, reforming  the  methods  of  its  lyci^ea  and  its  colleges,  and 
ever  enlarging  in  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty  the  studies  of  its 
faculties.  But  we  should  depart  from  the  limits  of  our  plan, 
were  we  to  undertake  this  order  of  inquiries,  and  were  we  to 
enter  into  details  which  pertain  to  contemporary  history. 
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That  whicli  ehould  engage  oar  attention  is  the  theoretical 
reflections  of  the  different  thinkers  who,  in  our  ceatnn-,  have 
(tiscuBsed  the  principles  and  the  laws  of  education,  of  those 
at  least  who  have  ttecome  celebrated  for  their  novel  views, 

618.  Jacotot  (1770-1840). — Jacotot,  who  has  maintained 
scarcely  anj  celebrity  in  France  except  for  the  singularity  of 
his  paradoxes,  is  perhaps  of  all  French  educators  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  one  who  has  received  most  attention 
abroad,  particularly  in  Germany.  "  Jacotot,"  says  Doctor 
Dittes,  "has  incited  a  lasting  improvement  in  tbe  public  in- 
struction of  Germany.  The  reform  which  he  introduced  into 
the  teaching  of  reading  is  important.  He  -started  with  an 
entire  sentence,  which  was  pronounced,  explained,  and  learned 
by  heart  by  tbe  children,  and  afterward  analyzed  into  its 
constituent  parts.'"  On  the  other  hand,  a  French  critic, 
Bernard  Perez,  has  drawn  the  following  portrait  of  Jacotot :  — 

"  He  was  the  beat  and  the  most  lovable  of  men.  He  had 
the  firmness,  palje  nee,  honesty,  and  candor  of  superior  minds, 
an  inexhaustible  goodness  and  a  universal  charity  which 
make  him  close  all  bis  letters  with  this  formula,  '  I  espe- 
cially commend  to  you  the  poor.'  This  ardent  philanthropy, 
as  well  as  his  enthusiasm  and  his  zeal  for  instruction,  per- 
vades even  his  writings,  though  full  of  inequalities  and 
verbal  eccentricities,"* 

619.  PAaADOKES  OF  Jacotot. — In  his  principal  work, 

Universal  Instruction,^  Jacotot  has  set  forth  hia  principles, 
which  are  so  many  paradoxes,  "  All  intelligences  ure  equal  "  ; 
"  Every  man  can  teach,  and  even  teach  that  which  he  him- 

l  Dittes,  op.  cit.  p.  ^n. 

3  See  Jm-otot  et  ta  mithode  d' Emancipation  InttUvetutlU,  by  Bernard 
Perez.    Paris,  ISa?. 
'  Enteignetiunt  xmivtrtel.    Paris,  1823. 
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seirdoes  not  know";  "One  oau  inatnict  himself  all  alone"; 
"  All  is  in  all." 

Bonbtless  at  the  baais  of  Jacotot'a  paradoxes  there  is  an 
element  of  truth ;  for  example,  the  very  juet  idea  that  the 
best  teaching  is  that  which  encourages  3'oung  minds  to  think 
for  themselves.  Doubtless  also  he  qualiftGil  the  esi^gera- 
tioa  of  his  statement  when  he  said  that  the  inequality  of 
wills  at  once  destroys  the  equality  of  iutelligences.  But  the 
violent  and  unreasonable  form  which  he  gave  to  his  ideas 
has  compromised  them  in  public  opinion.  That  which  Is 
true  and  fruitful  in  his  system  has  been  forgotten,  and  we 
recall  only  the  whimsical  formulas  in  which  he  delighted. 

620.  A"-  IS  IN  All.— The  most  famous  of  Jacotot's 
paradoxes  is  the  formula,  '*  All  is  in  all."  The  whole  of 
Latin  is  in  a  page  of  Latin ;  the  whole  of  music  is  in  a  piece 
of  music ;  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  in  a  rule  of  computation. 

In  practice,  Jacotot  made  bis  pupils  learn  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Telemachus.  Upon  this  text,  once  learned, 
and  recited  twice  a  week,  there  were  constructed  all  sorts  of 
exercises,  and  these  sufficed  for  the  complete  knowledge  of 
the  French  language.  In  the  same  way  the  Epitome  Hia- 
torict  SaertB,  put  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  learned  in 
two  months,  was  almost  the  sole  instrument  for  the  study  of 
Latin.  In  fact,  and  aside  from  evident  exa^erattons, 
Jacotot  rightly  thought  that  it  is  necessary,  as  he  said,  "  to 
learn  something  well,  and  to  connect  with  this  all  the  rest." 

621.  The  Followers  of  Saiht  Sihok  and  of  Foubieb.  — 
There  is  little  of  practical  value  to  be  gathered  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  celebrated  utopiste,  who,  at  the  opening  of  this 
century,  became  known  by  their  plans  of  social  organization. 
It  is  the  chimerical  which  characterizes  their  systems.  Cabet 
demanded  among  other  absurdities  that  all  ancient  books  be 
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burned,  and  that  no  new  books  be  written  except  by  com- 
mand of  the  State.  Besides,  lie  would  have  the  achool-code 
established  hy  the  children  themeelves.' 

Victor  CoDsed^rant  suppressed,  not  books,  but  discipline 
and  autiiority.  "  The  child,"  he  said,  "  shall  no  longer  be 
disobedient,  because  he  shall  no  longer  be  commanded." ' 

Saint  Simon,  in  1816,  communicated  to  the  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction,  a  brief  essay  which  gave  proof  of  his 
interest  in  education.  For  him  and  hie  disciples,  education 
is  "  the  a^regate  of  efforts  to  be  employed  in  order  to  adapt 
each  new  generation  to  the  social  order  to  which  it  is  called 
by  the  maich  of  humanity."  This  was  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  modem  tendencies  which  aspire  above  all  else  to  an 
earthly  and  a  social  end,  with  ancient  tendencies  which  were 
subservient  to  supernatural  ideas.  Esthetic  sentiments, 
scientific  methods,  industrial  activity,  —  such  is  the  triple 
development  which  special  and  professional  education  should 
consider.  But  above  this  the  Saint-Simonians  place  moral 
education,  too  much  neglected,  as  they  thiuk,  which  should 
consist  particularly  in  developing  in  the  young  the  sympa- 
thetic and  affectionate  faculties.  The  Saint-SimonianB  placed 
but  little  dependence  on  science  and  abstract  principles  for 
assuring  among  men  the  reign  of  moraUty.  Sentiment,  in 
their  view,  is  the  true  moral  principle,  and  edncation,  conse- 
quently, oi^ht  to  be  essentdally  the  edncation  of  the  heart. 

622.  FocHiER  (1772-1837).  — Fourier,  like  Saint  Simon, 
had  educational  pretensions.  There  is  nothing  more  curious 
than  his  treatise  ou  liaturcd  Education.  In  it  there  is  only 
here  and  there  a  flash  of  good  sense  mingled  with  a  mnlti- 
tude  of  grotesque  fancies. 

>  Cftbet,  Fojrage  en  Icarie.  Parla,  18*3. 

1  ConaedriraQt,  Thiorlt  cetdutxttUm  raCionneUe  at  attrataate  A*  da^ 
neunOnM  tiicU.    Paris,  18U. 
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Fourier  renews  the  ntopias  of  Plato,  and  confides  infants 
to  public  nurses.  He  is  more  reasonable  when,  in  spite  of 
bis  declamations  on  the  excellence  of  nature,  be  is  really 
wilting  to  rec<^nize  in  children  a  diversity  of  characters,  and 
diyides  "the  nurslings  and  tiie  babies"  into  three  classes, — 
"  the  benign,  the  malign,  and  the  devilkina." 

We  must  also  commend  Fourier  for  his  efforts  to  encour- 
age industrial  activity.  There  is  perhaps  a  valuable  hint  in 
those  walks  which  he  recommends  children  to  take  through 
manufactories  and  shops,  so  that  at  the  sight  of  such  or  such 
a  tool,  their  particular  vocation  may  be  suggested  to  them ! 

The  instincts  of  the  child  are  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Fourier, 
even  the  worst,  their  inclination  to  destroy,  for  example,  or 
their  contempt  for  the  rights  of  property.  Far  from  oppos- 
ing them,  he  turns  them  to  account  and  utilizes  them,  by 
employing  destructive  and  slovenly  children  in  occupations 
in  accord  with  their  tastes;  for  example,  in  the  pursuit  of 
reptiles,  and  in  the  cleansing  of  sewers. 

But  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  longer  details.  The  education 
of  the  Fourierites  is  neither  a  discipline  nor  a  rule  of  life  ;  it  is 
simply  a  system  of  complaisant  adherence,  and  even  of  ardent 
provocation,  to  the  inatincto  which  the  chiid  inherits  from 
nature.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  either  of  directing  or  of 
training ;  it  is  simply  necessary  to  emancipate  and  to  excite. 

623.  AuGuSTB  COMTB  (1798-1857)  and  the  Posmvisrs,  — 
The  positivist  school,  and  its  illuatrious  founder,  Augusts 
Comte,  could  not  omit,  in  their  encycloptedic  works,  a  ques- 
tion so  important  as  that  of  education.  The  author  of  the 
Course  in  Positive  Philosophy  had  even  announced  a  special 
treatise  on  pedagogy,  "a  great -subject,"  he  said,  "which 
has  not  yet  been  undci'taken  in  a  manner  snfflciently  system- 
atic." '    The  promise  was  not  kept,  bat  from  different  pas- 

1  Court  Oe  phUoiophie  pt^tive,  BecoDd  edition,  1861.    Tol.  VL  p.  TTl. 
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sages  in  tlie  writings  of  Auguste  Comte  it  is  posaible  to  re- 
construct,  in  its  principal  features,  tlie  education  which  wonid 
be  derived  from  his  sjetem. 

Comte  took  for  his  guide  the  natnral  and  specific  evolution 
of  humanity. 

"Individual  education  can  he  adequately  estimated  only 
according  to  its  necessary  conformity  with  collective  evo- 
lution." 

As  positivism  represents,  in  the  view  of  Comte,  the  su- 
preme degree  of  the  evolution  of  humanity,  the  new  education 
ought  to  be  positive, 

"  Right-minded  men  nniveraally  recognize  the  necessity  of 
replacing  our  European  education,  a  system  essentially  tfaeo- 
li^ical,  metaphysical,  and  literary,  by  a  positive  ednuatiou, 
conformed  to  the  spirit  of  our  epoch,  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  modern  civilization." 

The  teaching  of  science,  then,  shall  be  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion ;  bat  this  teaching  will  bear  its  fruits  only  on  one  con- 
dition, and  this  is,  that  at  last  we  renounce  "the  exclusive 
specialty,  the  too  pronounced  isolation,  which  still  charac- 
terizes our  manner  of  conceiving  and  cultivating  the  sciences." 
The  precise  purpose  of  the  Course  in  Positive  PhUotopky  was 
to  remedy  the  deleterious  influence  of  a  too  great  specializa- 
tion of  research,  by  establishing  the  relations  and  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Bciences.  Comte  made  of  msthematics  the 
point  of  departure  in  scientific  instruction.  This  was  the 
very  reverse  of  the  modern  tendency,  which  oonsists  in  begin- 
ning with  the  concrete  and  physical  stadies. 

Auguste  Comte,  in  his  project  for  social  reform,  demanded 
universal  instruction,  and  he  bitterly  complains  of  the  indif- 
ference  of  the  ruling  classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 

"Nothing  is  more  profoundly  characteristic  of  the  exist- 
ing anarchy  than  the  shameAil  indifference  with  whicb  tiie 
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higher  claaseB  of  to-da;  habitually  regard  the  total  absenca 
of  popular  education,  the  exaggerated  grolongation  of  which, 
however,  threatens  to  exert  on  their  approaching  destiny  a 
frightful  reaction." 

Conit«  docs  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  to  dream  of  an 
identical  education  for  all  men,  an  integral  edacatioo,  as  it 
has  been  called.  He  admits  degrees  in  inBtructioD,  "  which," 
he  says,  "  will  allow  varieties  of  extension  in  a  system  con- 
stantly similar  and  identical." 

624.  DcPANLom-  (1803-1878) .  —  Of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  onr  century,  he  who  has  the  most  ardently  studied 
the  problems  of  education  is  certainly  Bishop  Dupanloup. 
Important  works  give  proof  of  the  educational  zeal  of  the 
eloquent  prelate.  But  they  were  composed  with  more  spirit 
than  wisdom,  and  tbey  betray  the  zeal  of  the  ChristiaD 
apoli^st  more  than  the  inspiration  of  an  impartial  love  for 
the  truth.  Extravagances  of  language  and  exaggerations 
of  thought  too  often  prevent  the  reader  from  feeling,  as  he 
ought,  the  moral  and  religions  inspiratioD  out  of  which  pro- 
ceeded  those  books  of  ardent  and  profound  faith,  but  of  faith 
more  than  of  charity.  Notwithstanding  their  length  and 
t&eir  vast  proportions,  these  books  are  pamphlets,  works  of 
combat.  One  should  be  on  his  guard  (gainst  taking  them 
for  scientific  treatises.  Serenity  is  lacking  in  them,  and  from 
the  very  first,  we  feel  ourselves  enveloped  !n  an  atmosphere 
of  trouble  and  storm. 

625.  Analtsis  of  thi  Treatise  ok  Eddcatiok.  —  How- 
ever, the  three  volumes  of  the  Educaiion  will  be  read  with 
proSt.  The  first  volume  treats  of  education  in  general,  and 
contains  three  books.  In  the  first  book  the  author  det«nninea 
the  character  of  edncation,  which  has  for  its  purpose  to  culti- 
vate the  faculties,  to  exercise  them,  to  develop  them,  to 
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Strengthen  them,  and,  finall;,  to^isAtheni.  In  the  following 
books  the  author  studies  the  nature  of  the  child,  of  whom  be 
sometimes  speaks  with  a  touching  tenderness  ;  and  examines 
the  means  of  education,  which  are  "  religion,  instruction, 
discipline,  and  physical  culture."  Discipline  consists  in  sup- 
porting, preventing,  and  repressing.  Discipline  is  to  educa- 
tion "  that  which  the  bark  is  to  the  tree  which  it  surrounds. 
It  is  the  bark  which  holds  the  sap,  and  forces  it  to  ascend  to 
the  heart  of  the  tree." 

The  general  title  of  the  second  volume  is,  On  Authority 
and  Respect  in  Education.  Authority  and  respect,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  author,  are  the  two  fundamental  things.  From 
this  point  of  view,  he  studies  what  he  calls  the  personnel  of 
education ;  that  Is,  God,  the  parents,  the  teacher,  the  child, 
and  the  schoolmate. 

The  third  volume,  entitled  Educational  Men,  treats  of  the 
qualities  befitting  the  head  master  of  an  edacatiotial  estab- 
lishment, and  of  his  different  colleagaes.* 

C20.  Ekbobs  and  Frejcbices.  —  Although  he  wrote  a 
bcnntiAil  chapter  entitled,  Of  the  Respect  due  the  Dignity  of 
tlie  Child  and  the  Liberty  of  Aia  Nature,  Dupaulonp  is  still 
more  struck  with  the  faults  than  with  the  virtues  of  child- 
hood. He  shudders  in  thinking  of  his  thoughtlessness,  of 
his  curiosity,  of  his  sensuality,  and  especially  of  his  pride. 
So  he  dlBtruBta  commendation  and  rewards. 

"In  praising  your  pupils,"  he  says  to  the  teacher,  "  do  yon 
not  fear  to  escite  their  pride?  The  pride  of  scholars  is  a 
terrible  evil ;  it  begins  in  the  '  third,'  develops  in  the  *  sec- 
ond,' blossoms  in  'rhetoric,'  and  becomes  established  in 
'  philosophy.'  "* 

1  Ths  principal  edncatloaal  works  of  Dnpsoloap  nre  Education,  18C1, 
three  Tolamea;  De  la  haute  idvcation  inlelleclvelte,  1SS5,  tfame  volniDca; 
Lellrct  suT  I'idiicationiieifiUel,  1879,  one  Tolome. 

*  See  Dole  to  patce  131. 
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To  this  mistniBt  of  hnmaii  Datnre  i§  joined  ft  singular 
pessimism  with  reapect  to  the  foDCtioos  of  the  teacher. 

"  There  is  foQud,"  he  says,  "  in  this  service,  grave 
tronbles.  Sometimes,  if  we  are  worthy  of  this  service,  if  we 
sacrifice  ourselves  to  it,  we  can  find  consolations  in  it,  but 
pleasure,  never ! " 

The  verdict  is  severe  and  absolute,  but  it  recoils  in  part  on 
him  who  pronouDces  it.  How  not  mietrust  an  educator  who 
declares  that  there  is  no  sweetness  mingled  with  the  faUgues 
of  teaching,  and  who  condemns  the  teachers  of  youth  to  a 
life  of  complete  sacrifice  and  bitterness? 

The  greatest  fault  in  the  educational  spirit  of  Dupauloup 
is  that  he  does  not  cross  the  narrow  limits  of  an  education  in 
small  seminaries.  Dupanloup  wrote  only  for  the  middle 
classes.  He  had  no  interest  in  popular  education  ;  he  does 
not  love  the  lay  teacher ;  he  detests  the  University.  Finally, 
he  is  the  man  who  inspired  the  law  of  May  15,  1850. 

627.  Tbk  Spiiutdalistic  School  and  Ukiversitt  Men. 
—  The  philosophers  of  the  French  spiritualistic  school  have 
not  in  general  paid  great  attention  to  tlie  theory  of  education. 
The  most  iltnstrioaB  of  them,  Cousin  (1792-1»(;8),  at  the 
same  time  that  he  aided  in  oiganizing  Univeraity  instruction, 
carefully  studied  educational  institutions  abroad,  especially 
in  his  two  works.  Public  In^ruction  in  Holland  (1837),  and 
Public  InstrwAion  in  Germany  (1640).  The  works  of  Jules 
Simon  have  the  same  practical  character,  but  with  a  marked 
tendency  to  treat  by  preference  the  questions  of  primary 
instruction.  The  School  (1864)  is  a  manifesto  in  favor  of 
gratuity  and  obligation. 

The  University  men,  on  their  part,  have,  in  this  century, 
acted  rather  than  speculated.  They  have  been  intent  rather 
on  making  good  pnpils  than  on  composing  theories.     There 
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wonld,  botrever,  be  valuable  truths  to  cull  from  the  works  of 
Coui'oot,'  of  Bersot,'  and  especially  of  Michel  Br^al.* 

[628.  Anatytical  SuMMABT.  —  1.  One  of  the  main  eharac- 
teristica  of  the  educational  thought  of  this  century  is  doubtless 
the  effort  to  deduce  the  rules  of  practiee  from  certain  first 
priuciplos.  The  priociplea  of  instruction  are  to  bo  found,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  science  of  psychology,  aud  the  priuciples 
of  educntion,  in  part,  in  social  science  and  even  in  jurispru- 
dence. 

2.  The  purpose  of  Napoleon  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  his 
dynasty  through  the  influence  of  his  Imj>erial  University,  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  ideas,  and  of 
the  belief  in  the  potency  of  popular  instruction  as  a  means 
of  national  strength, 

3.  The  history  of  mutual  instruction  exhibits  three  impor- 
tant facts ;  I.  the  effect  of  agitation  in  arousing  public  inter- 
est in  educational  questions;  2.  the  mannerln  which  peculiar 
circumstances  suggest  au  expedient  which  can  be  justified  on 
no  absolute  grounds ;  3.  the  danger  of  converting  such  an 
expe<lieiit  into  a  "  system"  for  universal  adoption. 

4.  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Jacotot,  attempted  to  make 
instruction  universal  by  simplifying  its  processes  to  such  a 
degree  that  every  mother  might  be  a  teacher  and  every  house- 
hold a  school. 

6,  In  Comte  we  see  the  re-appearance  of  Condillac's  doc- 
trine, that  the  historic  education  of  the  race  is  the  type  of 
individual  education.  The  same  hypothesis  will  re-appcar  in 
Mr,  Spencer's  Education.'] 

1  Courant  piiblinbed  in  1H64  a  Temnrkable  book  under  tbia  title  :  Det  i»- 

!  Seethe  Emiit  de  philotopfiie  et  de  morale,  by  E.  Bersol,  anil  nlmi  Ihiidei 
e(  dticoure  {1S79>. 

'  See  especially  the  well-hno«Ti  book  of  Brfal,  Qaelquei  mou  tur  Via- 
*trw:lion  pubiiqve  en  France. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


SCIENCB     OF     EDUCATIOIT,  —  HBRBEBT     SPENCER 
ASD  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 


629.  The  Science  of  Education.  — To-day,  thanks  to 
important  works,  the  science  of  education  is  no  longer  an 
empty  term,  an  object  of  vi^ue  aApirations  for  philosophers, 
of  easy  ridicule  for  wits.  Doubtless  it  is  far  from  being 
definitely  established ;  but  it  no  longer  conceals  its  name 
and  its  pretensions  ;  it  defines  its  purpose  and  its  methods  ; 
and  manifests  its  youthful  vitality  in  all  directions. 

Up  to  the  present  period,  philosophers  had  scarcely  tiiought 
of  organizing  pedagogy,  of  constructing  it  on  a  rational 
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basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  education  is  still 
iesB  advanced  than  the  coaceptions  of  phtlo^ophere.  Here 
we  the  more  oft«n  follow  a  thoughtleaa  routine,  or  the  vague 
inspirations  of  inetiuct.  The  methods  in  use  are  not  co- 
ordinated. They  present  a  curious  mixture  of  old  traditions 
and  modem  surcharges.  It  is  this  lack  of  definiteness,  of 
co-ordination  of  ideas,  and  the  spectacle  of  these  contradic- 
tions, which  caused  Richter*  to  say  :  "  The  education  of  the 
day  resembles  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  comedy  who  comes 
on  the  stage  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  each  arm. 
'What  do  you  carry  under  your  right  arm?'  he  is  asked. 
'  Orders,*  he  replies.  '  And  under  your  left  arm  ? '  '  Counter- 
orders  ! ' " 

Quite  a  number  of  the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  attempted  to  remedy  this  incoherence,  and,  by 
appealing  to  the  scientiHc  spirit,  to  r^ulate  educational 
processes  that  have  fallen  into  excesses  of  empiricism  or  of 
routine.  It  is  these  attempts  which  we  are  summarily  to 
recite. 

630.  Trk  Geruan  PmLOSOPHEKS. — Since  Kant,  and  by 
his  example,  the  most  of  German  philosophers  have  asso- 
ciated the  theory  of  education  with  their  speculations  on 
human  nature. 

Fichte  (1762-1814),  in  his  Discourse  to  the  German  Na- 
tion, proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  national  education  to 
secure  the  regeneration  of  bis  country  and  its  restoration  to 
its  former  standing.  The  advocate  of  a  public  and  common 
education,  because  he  would  fight  against  the  selfishness 
which  family  life  encourages,  he  contribnted  by  his  eloquent 

1  J.  p.  TUcliter,  better  knoirn  uniler  the  name  Jean  Pnal  (lT63-lS2n),  tha 
anther  of  a  siririlcd  aad  sobolMlr  book,  Levana,  or  the  Doctrine  <i/EducQt- 
tiDn,ia03. 
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appeals  to  restore  the  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur,  and 
consequently,  the  material  grandeur,  of  Germany. 

Scbleiermacher  (1768-1834)  vrnte  a  Doctrine  of  Educa- 
tion, which  was  Dot  published  till  1849.  In  this  he  develops, 
among  other  ideas,  this  proposition,  that  religious  education 
does  not  belong  to  the  school,  but  that  it  is  the  affak  of  the 
family  and  the  Church. 

Herbart  (1776-1841)  has  composed  a  series  of  pedagogi- 
cal writJDgs  which  assign  him  a  special  place  in  tJie  list  of 
educational  philosophers.  Let  us  call  attention,  in  particular, 
to  his  Oeneral  Pedagogy  (1806),  and  the  OuUine  of  my  Les- 
sons on  Pedagogy  (1840).  That  which  distinguishes  Her- 
bart is  his  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  system  all  the  rules  of 
pedagogy  by  giving  them  for  a  basis  his  own  psychological 
theory.  He  inaugurated  a  new  method  in  psychology,  which 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  given  the  results  that  vere 
expected  from  it, — -the  mathematical  method.  For  him,  |>By- 
chology  is  only  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  by  means  of 
mathematical  formula  calculation  may  be  applied  to  measure 
the  force  of  ideas.  The  soul  does  not  possess  innate  facul- 
ties ;  it  is  developed  progressively. 

But  it  would  require  long  efforts  to  enter  into  the  secrets 
of  Herbart's  original  thought.     Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
nurtured  from  an  early  period  on  the  ideas  of  Festalozzi,  ■ 
whose   friend  be  was,   be  has   founded   a  real  school  of 
P«dag<«y. 

Beneke  (1798-1854)  is  the  author  of  a  Doctrine  o/EdvcO' 
turn  and  Instruction,  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Doctor 
Dittes,  a  masterpiece  of  psychological  pedagt^.  Beneke 
agrees  with  Herbart  on  a  great  number  of  points.  His 
pedi^ogical  methods  have  been  popularized  by  J.  G.  Dressier, 
director  of  the  normal  school  at  Bauzen,  who  died  in  I860.' 
/  Ptychology,  on  fA«  Prinei^pUt  of  Beneka  (Lod- 
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Charles  Schmidt,  who  died  in  1864,  wrote  a  large  Dumbei 
of  works  OD  pedagogy,  in  wliich  be  is  iuspired  by  ttie  phre- 
nolc^y  of  Gall  and  his  fantastical  hypotbeseB.  Doubtless 
this  inspiration  is  not  happy,  and  the  worke  of  Sc^hmtdt  are 
more  valuable  for  their  details,  for  their  special  reOectioDft, 
than  for  their  general  doctrine.  But  from  his  undertakii^ 
there  issues  at  least  this  truth,  that  the  scieoce  of  cdncation 
should  have  for  its  baBie,  not  only  i)aychoI<^y,  but  ph^-siol- 
ogy  also,  the  scieuce  of  the  whole  maa,  body  and  mind. 

There  is  no  country  where  pedagogy  haa  received  a  more 
philosophical  and  a  higher  development  than  in  Germany. 
Even  the  great  poets.  Leasing,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
have  contributed  through  certtun  grand  ideas  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  science  of  education. 

631.  The  English  Philosofhebs. — English  philosophy, 
with  its  experimental  and  practical  character,  and  with  its 
positive  and  utilitarian  tendencies,  was  naturally  called  to 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  pedagc^'.  There  are  more 
trutbs  to  gather  iVom  the  tliinkers  who,  in  different  degreee, 
have  followed  Locke  and  Bain,  and  who  have  preserved  a 
taste  for  prudent  observation  and  careful  experiments,  than 
from  the  German  idealists,  enamored  of  hypothesis  and  sys- 
tematic constructions. 

Without  doubt  this  explains  the  considerable  success  which 
the  recent  books  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain 
have  obtained  even  in  France. 

632.  The  Book  of  Herbert  Spencer.  —  If  it  were  suffi- 
cient to  define  with  exactness  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  to 
discover  the  true  method  for  constracting  the  science,  Her- 
bert Spencer's  book  on  Educatimi,  InteUectual,  Moral,  and 
Phym'cal,'  would  be  a  satisfactoiy  treatise ;  bnt  it  is  one  thing 

1  Tba  flnt  French  trBOBlalioa  appearad  in  187B. 
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to  oomprebend  that  pejohologj  is  the  ODly  solid  basis  of  a 
complete  and  exact  pedagogy,  and  another  thiog  to  deter- 
mine the  real  laws  of  psjchol<^. 

"  Education  will  not  be  definitely  Byetcmatized,"  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  "  till  the  day  when  science  shall  be  in  possession  of 
a  rational  psychology." 

This  day  has  not  yet  come,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  who.  is 
the  first  to  recognize  the  fact,  modestly  presents  his  work 
only  as  an  essay.  Bat  if  it  does  not  yet  contain  a  perfect 
and  ftilly  worked  out  theory  of  education,  the  essay  of  the 
English  philosopher  is  at  least  a  vigorous  effort,  and  a  nota- 
ble step  towards  a  rational  pedagogy,  towards  the  science  of 
education,  which,  as  Virchow  expresses  it,  "oaght  forever 
to  proscribe  the  gropings  of  an  ignorant  education  whose 
experiments  are  ever  to  be  gone  over  anew." 

633.  Plas  of  the  Work.  —  Every  system  of  education 
supposes  at  the  same  time  an  ethics,  —  I  mean  a  certain  con- 
ception of  life  and  of  human  destiny,  and  a  psychology, — 
that  is,  a  linowledge  more  or  less  exact  of  our  faculties  and 
of  the  laws  which  preside  over  their  development.  There  are, 
in  fact,  in  education,  two  essential  questions:  1.  What  are 
the  subjects  of  study  and  instruction,  proper  to  create  the 
qualities,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  type  of  the 
well-educated  man  ?  2.  By  what  methods  shall  we  teach 
the  child  rapidly  and  well  that  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to 
learn?  There  are,  in  other  terms,  the  question  of  end  and 
the  question  of  means.  Ethics  is  necessary  to  resolve  tiie 
first,  and  psycholt^j',  to  illustrate  the  second. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  plan  that  Mr,  Spencer  has 
arranged  the  different  parts  of  his  work.  The  first  chapter, 
entitled  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth?  is  in  substance 
bat  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  final  purpose,  on  the  differ- 
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ent  forms,  of  huin&D  activity,  and,  coDBeqnently,  od  the  rela- 
tive importauce,  on  the  rank,  which  should  be  assigned  to 
the  stadies  which  go  to  compose  a  complete  education 

In  tlie  three  other  chapters,  Iiitelleciual,  Moral,  aud  Phi/- 
sicnl  Education,  the  author  examines  tbe  methods  which  are 
deemed  the  beat  for  instructing  the  intelligence,  perfecting 
the  moral  character,  and  fortifying  the  bod;. 

634.  DEFiKmoM  of  Education.  — Herbert  Spencer  begins 
with  a  definition  of  education;  — 

"  Education,"  he  says,  "  is  all  that  we  do  for  ourselves, 
and  all  that  others  do  for  us,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  us 
nearer  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  .  .  .  The  ideal  of  edu- 
cation would  be  to  furuish  man  with  a  complete  preparation 
for  life  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Do  not  attempt  to  give  an  exclu- 
sive  development  of  one  order  of  knowledge  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  however  important  it  may  be.  Let  us  distribute 
our  attention  over  the  whole,  and  justly  proportion  our  elforts 
to  their  relative  value.  ...  In  general,  the  object  of  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  to  acquire  as  completely  as  possible  the 
knowledge  that  is  best  adapted  to  develop  individual  and 
social  life  under  all  its  aspects,  and  to  do  no  more  than 
glance  at  the  subjects  which  contribute  the  least  to  this 
development."  '■ 

This  definition  is  wrong  in  being  a  little  pretentious  aud 
in  not  adapting  itself  to  all  the  forms  of  education.  It  is 
true,  perhaps,  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  ideal  to  be  attained  in 
a  complete  instruction,  accessible  to  a  few  privileged  men, 
but  it  could  not  be  applied  to  popular  education.  It  soars 
too  high  above  human  conditions  and  social  realities. 
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685.  HouK  Destint, — The  conception  of  human  destiny, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  outlines  it  in  the  opening  of  hie  book,  has 
very  marked  utUitarian  tendencies.  His  first  complaiut 
against  the  current  education  is  that  it  sacrifices  the  useful 
to  the  agreeable ;  that  as  matters  now  go,  everything  which 
pertains  to  mental  adornment  and  display  bas  precedence 
over  the  knowledge  which  might  increase  our  well-being  and 
assure  our  happiness.  As  in  the  history  of  dress,  with 
savages  for  example,  it  is  proved  that  the  ornamental  in 
dress  precedes  the  useful ;  so  in  instruction,  ornamental 
studies  are  preferred  to  useful  studies.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  women,  who  have  a  decided  preference  for  the 
qualities  of  pure  decoration.* 

In  hie  rather  vigorous  reaction  E^inst  the  luxuries  which 
-  in  classical  instruction  would  wrongly  substitute  themselves 
for  more  necessary  studies,  Mr.  Spencer  goes  so  far  as  to 
say;  — 

"  Just  as  the  Orinoco  Indian  paints  and  tattooes  himself, 
so  the  child  in  this  country  learns  Latin  because  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman." 

However,  we  do  not  construe  this  literally.  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suppress  the  disinterested  studies 
which  are  as  much  the  more  necessary  as  they  seem  to  be 
the  more  superfluous.  He  merely  demands  that  icstraction 
be  not  reduced  to  a  training  in  the  trivial  elegancies  of  a 
dead  language,  or  to  a  study  of  trifles  in  history,  such  as  the 
dates  of  battles,  and  the  birth  and  death  of  princes. 

68G.  Utilitarian  Tendencies.  —  Utility,  that  is,  the  inHn- 
ence  on  happiness,  — such  is  the  true  criterion  by  which  are 

1  As.  historically,  omsmeDt  precedes  dress,  on  Hr.  Spencer's  mala  prin- 
ciple, it  need  not  be  till  late  in  life  that  women  dress  senBiblj'.  Or  ought  not 
the  genesis  of  dress  In  the  Individual  to  follow  the  stme  oidet  as  tiie  gene- 
liaol  dress  In  the  race?    (P.) 
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to  be  estimated,  admitted  or  excluded,  and  Anally  classified, 
the  subjects  proposed  for  tlie  study  of  man  as  the  elements 
of  bis  education.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  happiness 
is  to  be  considered  in  its  widest  and  highest  sense.  Happi- 
ness does  not  consist  in  the  satisfaction  of  such  or  such  a 
privileged  inclination.  It  consists  in  being  all  tliat  it  is 
'  possible  to  be,  —  in  complete  living.  To  prepare  us  for  a 
complete  life,  —  such  is  the  function  of  educadou. 

637.  DiFFEBENT  CATEGORIES  OF  AcTiTm.  — Complete  life 
supposes  different  kinds  of  activity,  which  ought  to  be  subor- 
djinated  one  to  another  according  to  their  importance  and 
dignity.  The  following  Btstement  shows  how  Mr.  Spencer 
proposes  to  classify  these  different  categories  of  activities 
according  to  an  ascending  scale  of  prc^ess :  — 

1.  In  the  first  rank  is  placed  the  activity  which  ministers 
simply  to  self-preservation.  It  would  be  of  no  consequence 
to  be  an  eminent  scholar,  or  a  citizen  and  a  patriot,  or  a 
devoted  father ;  or  rather,  all  this  would  be  impossible,  if 
one  did  not  first  know  how  to  assure  his  safety  and  his  life. 

2.  Then  comes  the  series  of  activities  which  tend  indirectly 
to  the  same  end  of  physical  well-hei^,  by  the  acquisition 
and  production  of  the  material  goods  necessary  for  existence, 
that  is,  industry  and  the  different  occupations. 

3.  In  tlie  third  place,  man  employs  his  activities  in  iht 
service  of  his  family,  —  be  has  children  to  support  and  to 
bring  up. 

4.  Social  and  political  life  is  the  fourth  object  of  his 
efiforts.  This  supposes,  as  a  previous  condition,  the  accom- 
plishment of  family  duties,  just  as  family  life  itself  supposes 
the  normal  development  of  the  individual  life. 

5.  Finally,  human  existence  is  consummated  and  crowned, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  exercise  of  the  activities  which,  in  a  single 
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word,  we  might  call  sesthetic,  and  which,  takiag  advantage 
of  the  leisure  left  from  care  and  busineBS,  will  find  salJafac- 
don  ID  the  culture  of  letters  and  the  arts. 

688.  CiuTiciSM  OF  THiB  CLABsinCATioN.  — What  excep- 
tions can  be  taken  to  this  exact  and  methodical  table  of  the 
different  elements  of  an  existence  complete,  normal,  and 
conseqnently  hamao?  Is  it  necessarj  to  remark  that  the 
happiness  thus  understood  does  not  differ  from  what  we  call 
virtue?  None  of  the  five  elements  distinguished  bj'  Mr- 
Spencer  can  be  safely  omitted.  The  first  could  not  be 
neglected  without  endangering  the  material  reality  of  life ; 
nor  the  last,  without  impairing  its  moral  dignity.  In  some 
degree  they  are  mutually  necessary,  in  this  sense,  tJiat  the 
lower,  or  selfish  activities,  are  the  conditions  which  make 
possible  the  other  parts  of  human  duty ;  and  that  the  higher, 
or  disinterested  activities,  become,  as  it  were,  the  Justifica- 
tion of  the  toil  we  endure  in  order  to  exist  and  to  satisfy 
material  Deceesities. 

We  have,  however,  one  grave  reserve  to  make.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  wrong  in  putting  into  the  last  category  of  activi- 
ties that  which  is  the  crown  of  the  others,  all  that  which  con- 
cerns the  moral  development  of  the  indtvidnsl.  Between  the 
second  and  the  third  class  of  activities  we  ask  to  interpolate 
anoUier  form  of  activity,  —  that  which  constitutes  the  indi- 
vidual moral  life,  that  wliich,  in  every  man,  even  the  humblest 
and  the  poorest,  calls  into  exercise  the  conscience,  the  rea- 
son, and  the  will.  Mr.  Spencer's  system  is  decidedly  too 
aristocratic.  It  seems  to  reserve  the  moral  life  for  men  of 
leisnre.  In  a  democratic  society,  which  believes  in  equality 
and  which  would  not  have  this  an  empty  term,  there  are  ef- 
forts which  must  be  made  for  the  moral  development  of  the 
human  being  in  all  conditions,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
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reduce  personal  activity  to  the  care  of  health  and  material 
well-being. 

639.  Effects  om  Education.  —  It  is  now  easy  to  com* 
prehend  tlie  dutiee  of  education.  Conforming  its  efforts  to 
nature,  distributing  it«  lessons  according  to  the  exact  divis- 
ion of  human  functions,  it  will  seek  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge the  most  fit  for  making  of  the  pupil,  first,  a  sonnd  and 
healthy  man,  then  a  toiler,  a  workman,  —  a  man,  in  a  word, 
capable  of  earning  his  livelihood ;  then  it  will  train  him  for 
the  family  and  the  State,  by  endowing  him  with  all  the 
domestic  and  civic  virtues ;  Snally,  it  will  open  to  him  the 
brilliant  domain  of  art  nnder  all  its  forms. 

640.  SciBNCB  IS  THE  Basis  of  Educatiok.  —  When  we 
have  once  divided  human  life  into  a  certain  number  of  super- 
imi)Osed  stages  which  education  should  teach  us  to  ascend 
one  after  another,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  wliat  are  the 
facts  and  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  correspond  to 
each  one  of  these  different  steps.  To  this  question  Mr. 
Spencer  replies  that  in  all  the  grades  of  human  development 
that  which  is  pre-eminently  necessary,  that  which  is  the  basis 
of  education,  is  science. 

641.  Science  for  Health  and  Indostbiai,  Acrtvrrr. — 
It  is  in  the  first  partof  education,  that  which  has  for  its  object 
self-preservation,  that  science  is  the  least  usefbl.  So  far, 
education  may  be  in  great  part  negative,  because  nature  has 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  lead  ns  to  our  destination.  The 
child  cries  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  ttu-ows  himself 
into  the  arms  of  bis  mother  when  he  feels  the  slightest  sor- 
row. However,  in  proportion  to  his  growth,  man  has  more 
and  more  need  of  science,  and  he  could  not  do  without  physi- 
olc^  and  hygiene.     By  this  means  will  he  shun  all  those 
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little  iict8  of  imprudence,  all  those  physical  faults,  irbioh 
shorten  life,  or  pave  the  way  for  infirmities  in  old  age.  By 
this  means  he  will  diminish  the  int^rral,  which  is  so  consid- 
erable, between  the  length  of  life  as  it  might  be  and  the 
brevity  of  life  as  it  is.  Evident  trnths,  but  too  often  un- 
heeded I 

"  How  many  scholars,"  exclaims  Mr.  Spencer,  "  who 
would  blush  if  caught  saying  Iphig^nia  instead  of  Iphigenia, 
show  not  the  slightest  shame  in  confessing  that  they  do  not 
know  where  the  Eustachian  tnbes  are,  and  what  are  the 
actions  of  the  spinal  cord  !  " 

With  respect  to  the  activities  which  might  be  called  lucra- 
tive,  and  to  the  kind  of  instruction  which  they  require,  Mr. 
Spencer  still  shows  the  utility  of  science.  He  knows  how 
great  a  disposition  there  is  in  modern  society  to  promote  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  instrnction ;  but  he  thinks,  not  without 
reason,  that  we  do  not  proceed  as  we  shoold  in  order  to  be 
completely  successful  in  this  direction.  All  the  sciences, 
mathematics  through  its  applications  to  the  arts,  mechanics 
throngh  its  connection  with  industries  where  machines  play 
so  great  a  part,  physics  and  chemistry  through  the  knowledge 
they  furnish  on  matter  and  its  properties,  even  the  social 
sciences  by  reason  of  the  relations  of  commerce  with  poli- 
tics, —  all  the  sciences,  in  a  word,  contribute  to  develop  the 
skill  and  the  prudence  of  the  man  who  is  employed  in  any 
trade  or  occupation  whatever. 

642.  Science  fob  Fahilt  Life. — -A  point  in  which  the 
originality  of  Mr.  Spencer's  thought  is  distinctly  marked, 
and  which  he  develops  with  an  eloquent  earnestness,  is  the 
necessity  of  enlightening  parents,  and  particularly  mothers, 
npon  their  obligations  and  duties,  and  of  putting  them 
in  a  condition  to  direct  the  education  of  tiieir  children  by 
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teaching  them  the  natural  laws  of  bod;  aod  mind;  "Is  it 
not  monstrous,"  he  says,  "  that  the  (ate  of  a  new  genera- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom, 
impulse,  fancy,  —  joined  with  the  euggeetions  of  ignorant 
nurses  and  the  prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers.  .  .  . 
Id  the  actual  state  of  things  the  best  instruction,  even 
among  the  favored  by  fortune,  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
instruction  of  celibates."  We  are  ever  saying  that  the  voca- 
tion of  woman  is  to  biing  up  her  children,  and  yet  we  teach 
her  nothing  of  that  which  she  ought  to  know  in  order  to  ful- 
fill worthily  this  great  task.  Ignorant  as  she  is  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  of  the  phenomena  of  the  bouI,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  the  moral  emotions  or  of  physical  disorders, 
her  intervention  in  the  education  of  the  child  is  often  more 
disastrous  than  her  absolute  inaction  would  be. 

643.  Science  is  Esthetic  Eddcation.  —  Mr.  Spencer 
next  shows  tbat  social  and  political  activity  also  has  need  of 
being  enlightened  by  science.  One  is  a  citizen  only  on  the 
condition  of  knowing  the  history  of  his  country. 

That  which  it  is  more  diflflcnlt  to  grant  Mr.  Spencer,  is 
tiiat  Eeethetic  education,  in  its  turn,  is  based  on  science.  Is 
there  not  some  exaggeration,  for  example,  in  asserting  that 
poor  musical  compoeitions  are  poor  because  tiiey  are  lock- 
ing in  truth?  and  that  they  are  lacking  in  truth  "becaose 
they  are  lacking  in  science"?  Does  one  become  a  man  of 
letters  and  an  artist  as  one  becomes  a  geometrician?  To 
cultivate  with  success  those  arts  which  are  as  the  flower  of 
civilization,  is  there  not  required,  besides  talent  and  natanJ 
gifts,  a  long  practice,  a  slow  initiation,  something,  in  a 
word,  more  delicate  than  the  attention  which  sufllcea  for 
being  instructed  in  science? 

644.  ExAOOEKATiONS  AMD  Prkjiidicsb. — We  believe  as 
thoroughly  as  any  one  can  in  the  efflcienoy  and  in  the  educa- 
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tionat  virtDes  of  science,  and  we  wonld  willingly  make  it,  as 
Mr.  SpeDcer  does,  the  basis  of  education.  We  must  be  od 
our  guard,  however,  against  cultivating  this  religion  of 
science  antil  it  becomes  a  superstition.  Our  antlwr  is  not 
completely  exempt  from  this  danger. 

That  science  develops  the  int«llectna1  qnalities,  ench  aa 
Jadgment,  memory,  reasoning,  we  admit;  that  it  develops 
them  better  than  the  study  of  the  languages,  let  even  this  be 
granted !  But  it  is  impossible  for  ns  not  to  protest  when  Mr. 
Spencer  represents  science  as  endowed  with  the  same  efficacy 
'  for  inspiring  moral  qualities,  such  as  perseverance,  sincerity, 
activity,  resignation  to  the  will  of  nature,  piety  even,  and 
religion.  Science  appears  to  us  an  infallible  means  of  ani- 
mating and  exciting  the  different  energies  of  tiie  sonl ;  but 
will  it  also  have  the  quality  of  disciplining  tbem?  Thanks 
to  science,  man  will  know  that  which  it  is  proper  to  do,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  a  workman,  a  parent,  or  a  citizen,  but  on  this 
express  condition,  that  he  wills;  and  this  education  of  the 
will,  is  it  still  science  which  shall  be  charged  with  it?  We 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Spencer  himself  now  seems  to  share  this  donbt,  if  we 
may  trust  one  of  his  recent  works.'  "  Futh  in  books  and  in 
nature,"  it  is  there  said,  "  is  one  of  the  superstitions  of  oor 
times."  We  deceive  ourselves,  says  the  author,  when  we 
establish  a  connection  between  the  intelligence  and  the  will, 
for  conduct  is  determined  not  by  knowledge  but  by  emo- 
tion. 

"  lie  who  would  hope  to  teach  geometry  by  giving  lewons 
in  Latin,  would  scarcely  be  more  unreasonable  than  those 
who  count  on  producing  better  sentiments  by  means  of  a  dis- 
cipline of  the  intellectual  faculties." 

■  IntToduetUm  to  SoeM  Selmet,  p.  390. 
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To  tell  the  truth;  Mr.  Speocer  has  here  fallen  into  another 
extreme,  aud  he  seems  to  ua  at  oue  time  to  have  granted  too 
much,  and  at  another  too  little,  to  the  influence  of  inBtruction 
on  morality. 

645.  IsTELLBcmu.  Eddcitiok.  — So  far  we  have  exam- 
ined along  with  Mr.  ISpeiicer  only  the  nature  of  the  objects 
and  of  the  knowledge  which  befit  the  education  of  man.  It 
remains  to  inquire  how  the  mind  can  assimilate  this  knowl- 
edge. Pedagogy  has  not  only  to  draw  op  in  theory  a  bril- 
liant programme  of  necessary  studies,  but  it  also  searches 
out  the  means  and  the  methods  to  be  employed,  in  order  that 
these  studies  may  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  may  have 
the  greater  chance  of  being  thus  presented  with  profit. 

In  this  somewhat  more  practical  part  of  bis  woric,  Mr. 
Si>encer  thinks  that  pedagogy  should  be  guided  by  the  idea 
of  evolution ;  that  is,  of  the  progressive  course  of  a  Iwing 
who  makes  himself,  who  creates  himself  little  by  little,  and 
who  develops  in  succession,  according  to  fixed  laws,  powers 
originally  enveloped  in  the  genus  that  he  has  received  from 
nature,  or  that  have  been  transmitted  to  him  by  heredity. 

646.  Laws  op  Intellectoal  Evolution. — Inotherterms, 
Mr.  Spencer  shows  that  the  precepts  of  pedagc^y  cannot  be 
definitely  deduced  until  the  laws  of  mental  evolution  have 
been  accurately-  established,  and  he  attempts  to  determine 
some  of  these  laws.  ^ 

He  proves  that  the  mind  passes  naturally  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational ; 
that  the  genesis  of  the  individual  is  the  san^  aa^the  genesia 
of  the  race ;  tbat  the  intelligence  assimilates  by  preference 
t^t  which  it  discovers  for  itself;  finally,  that  all  culture 
which  profits  the   pupil  is,  at  the  some  time,  an  exercise 

'4oh  stimulates  him  and  delights  him. 
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From  thie  there  result  these  practical  consequences :  that 
it  JB  Deceeaai';  flret  to  present  to  the  child  simple  subjects  of 
stud;,  individual  things,  sensible  object*,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
starting  him  gradually  on  his  wuy  towards  complex  truths, 
abeti'act  generalities,  conceptions  of  the  reason;  that  noth- 
ing can  be  exacted  of  the  child's  intelligence  but  vague  and 
incomplete  notions  which  the  travail  of  the  mind  will  gradu- 
ally clarify  and  elaborate ;  that  education  ought  to  be  tn 
petto,  for  each  individual,  a  rej>etition  and  a  copy  of  the  gen- 
oral  march  of  civilization  and  of  the  progress  of  humanity ; 
that  it  b  tiecessary  to  count  more  on  the  personal  effort  of 
the  pupil  than  Upon  the  action  of  the  teacher ;  that,  finally, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  the  methods  which  interest,  and  even 
those  which  amuse.  Hence  the  educator,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing nature,  instead  of  disconcerting  her  in  her  course  and  in 
the  insensible  steps  of  her  real  development,  will  restrict 
himself  to  following  her  step  by  st^p,  and  education  will  be 
no  longer  a  force  which  obstructs,  which  represses,  which 
smothers ;  but,  on  ttie  contrary,  a  force  which  sustains  and 
stimulates  by  associating  with  itself  the  work  of  thef  sponta- 
neous powers  of  the  souL 

647.  Self-Edccation. — Mr.  Spencer  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  that  maxim  which  recommends  ua  to  encourage 
above  all  else  self -education  :  — 

"In  education  the  process  of  self -development  should  be 
enconraged  to  the  fullest  extent.  Children  should  be  led  to 
make  their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences. They  shoald  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced 
to  discover  as  much  as  possible.  Humanity  has  prt^ressed 
solely  by  self-instruction ;  and  that  to  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults, each  mind  must  progress  somewhat  after  the  same 
fashion,  is  continually  proved  by  the  marked  success  of  self- 
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made  men.  Thoae  who  have  been  brought  up  under  the 
ordinar;  school-drill,  and  have  carried  away  with  them  the 
idea  that  education  is  practicable  only  in  that  style,  will 
think  it  hopeleas  to  make  children  their  own  teachers.  If, 
however,  the;  will  call  to  mind  that  the  all-important  knowl- 
edge of  Burrouoding  objects  which  a  child  gete  in  its  early 
yeara  is  uot  without  help,  —  if  tbey  will  remember  that  the 
child  IB  Belf-taaght  in  the  nae  of  its  mother  tongue,  — if  tbey 
■^11  estimate  the  amount  of  that  experience  of  life,  that  ont- 
of-school  wisdom  which  every  boy  gathers  for  himuelf, — if 
they  will  mark  the  uansual  intelligence  of  the  uncared-for 
London  gajnin,  as  Bhown  in  all  the  directiouB  in  which  his 
faculties  have  been  tasked,  —  if  further,  they  will  think  how 
many  minda  have  struggled  up  unaided,  not  only  through  the 
mysteries  of  our  irrationally- planned  curricvlum,  but  through 
faoete  of  other  obstacles  besides ;  thej  will  find  it  a  not  un- 
reasonable coDclnsion,  tbat  if  the  subjects  be  put  before  him 
in  right  order  and  r^ht  form,  any  pupil  of  ordinary  capac- 
ity wUl  surmount  his  successive  difficulties  with  but  UtUe 
assistance." 

648.  MOBjtL  ED0CATIOM.  —  Moral  education,  without  fur- 
nishing occasion  for  as  complete  a  theory  as  intellectual 
edncatjou,  has,  nevertbeless,  suggested  to  Mr.  Spencer  some 
important  reflections. 

Mr.  Spencer  espressly  declares  that  he  does  not  accept  the 
dogma  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  what  would  be  called  in 
France  the  dogma  of  Rousseau,  namely,  that  all  children  are 
boru  good.  He  would  incline  the  rather  toward  the  contrary 
opinion,  which,  "  though  untenable,"  he  says,  "  seems  to  us 
less  wide  oi  the  truth  "  !  Doubtless,  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  moral  goodness  of  children ;  but  it  may  be  fonud  that 
Mr.  Spencer  exaggerates  a  little,  and  draws  too  dark  a  por- 
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.trait  of  the  child  when  he  ssys,  "  The  cluM  reeemfolea  the 
BAV^e ;  his  physical  features,  like  hie  moral  iastincte,  recall 
tbe  savage."  Taken  literally,  such  peasimism  would  lead 
logically  to  an  over-severe  moral  discipline,  wholly  repressive 
and  restraining.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  recommends  a  course  of  tolerance  and 
mildneBB,  a  system  of  relative  letting  alone  which  we  might 
almost  think  dictated  by  the  optimism  of  Rousseau.  He 
censures  the  bmtal  diacipliue  of  the  English  schools.  Finally, 
he  would  have  the  child  treated,  not  aa  an  incorrigible  rebel 
who  is  obedient  only  to  force,  but  as  a  reasonable  being 
capable  of  readily  comprehending  the  reasons  and  the  advan- 
tages  of  obedience,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  takee  into 
account  the  connection  of  cause  and  eCTect. 


649.  System  of  Natukal  Punishhekts.  —  The  true  moral 
discipline,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  is  that  which  puts  the 
child  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  nature,  who  teaches  him  to 
detest  his  faults  by  reason  of  the  natural  consequences  which 
they  involve.  It  is  necessary  to  renounce  artificial  punish- 
ments, which  are  almost  always  irritating  and  taken  amiss, 
and  to  have  recourse,  aa  a  rule,  only  to  the  privations  and  the 
inconvenienoiea  which  are  the  nec^sary  coneequeuces,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  inevitable  reactiona,' of  the  acts  which  have 
been  committed. 

A  boy,  for  example,  puts  his  room  in  disorder.  In  this 
case,  the  method  of  natural  punishment  requires  that  he  him- 
self shall  repair  the  mischief ;  and  in  this  way  he  will  soon 
correct  himself  of  a  turbulence  from  which  be  will  be  the  first 
to  aufihr. 

A  littic  girl,  tlirough  indolence,  or  througli  tarrying  too 
long  over  her  toilet,  has  made  herself  late  for  a  walk.  Let 
her  be  punished  by  not  waiting  for  her,  by  leaving  her  at 
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borne.     This  is  the  best  meaaa  of  curing  ber  in  the  fiitare  of 
her  indolence  and  coquetry. 

The  system  which  tends  tbua  to  substitute  the  lessons  of 
nature  for  artifiuial  penalties,  certainly  offers  great  advan- 
tages. It  subjects  the  child,  not  to  the  authority  of  a  pass- 
ing teacher,  or  of  parents  who  will  one  day  die,  but  to  a  law 
wLose  action  neither  ceases  nor  ever  relents.  Artificial  pun- 
ishments often  provoke  the  resistance  of  the  child  because  he 
does  not  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  because,  proceeding 
from  the  haman  will,  they  can  be  taxed  with  injustice  and 
caprice.  Could  one  as  easily  refuse  to  bow  before  the  imper- 
sonal force  of  nature,  —  a  force  which  exactly  adjusts  the 
punbbment  to  the  fault,'  which  accepts  no  excuse,  against 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  which,  without  threats,  with- 
out anger,  rigorously  and  silently  executes  the  law? 

650.  Difficulties  in  Application,  —  Mr,  Spencer's  prin- 
ciple is  excellent,  but  the  opportunities  for  applying  it  are 
far  less  frequent  than  our  philosopher  believes.  The  child, 
in  moat  cases,  is  too  little  reflective,  too  little  reasonable,  to 
comprehend,  and  especially  to  heed,  the  su^estions  of  per- 
sonal interest. 

Let  ns  add  that  this  principle  is  wholly  negative,  that  it 
furnishes  at  most  only  the  means  of  shunning  evil ;  tliat  even 
in  according  to  it  an  efficacy  it  does  not  have,  it  would  still 
be  necessary  to  reproach  it  with  narrowing  moral  culture  by 
reducing  it  to  the  rather  mean  solicitude  for  simple  utility  ; 
finally,  that  it  exercises  no  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  positive  virtues,  on  the  disint«rested  education  of  moral- 
ity in  what  is  noble  and  exalted. 
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Finally,  fhe  BjBtem  of  natorsl  pnaiahments  wonld  incur  the 
danger  of  often  being  cruel,  and  of  causing  the  child  an  irrep- 
arable injur;.  Let  pass  the  pin-cushion,  the  boiling  wat«r, 
and  the  candle-flame, — examples  which  Mr.  Spencer  pro- 
poses ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  bar  of  red-hot  iron  which 
he  lets  the  child  pick  up?  What  ehall  be  said,  above  all,  of 
the  grave  consequences  enjAiled  by  the  faults  of  a  ^ang  man 
left  to  himself  ? 

"  Would  it  not  be,"  eays  Gr^ard  Justly,  "  to  condemn  the 
child  to  a  regime  so  severe  as  to  be  an  injustice,  to  count 
solely  on  the  effects  of  natural  reactions  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences, for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  his  will?  The 
penalty  which  they  provoke  is  the  most  often  enormous  as 
compared  with  the  fault  which  has  produced  them,  and  man 
himself  demands  for  his  conduct  other  sanctions  than  those 
of  a  harsh  reality.  He  desires  that  we  Judge  the  intention 
as  well  as  the  fact ;  that  he  be  commended  for  his  efforts ; 
that  in  the  first  instance  extreme  measures  be  not  taken 
against  him ;  that  the  blow  fall  on  him  if  needs  be,  but  with- 
out crushing  him,  and  while  extending  to  him  a  hand  to  help 
him  up,"* 

651.  Retchn  to  Natubz.  —  However  it  may  be,  Mr. 
Spencer  is  to  be  commended  for  having  shown  that  for  moral 
education  as  for  intellectual  education,  the  method  which 
approaches  nature  the  nearest  is  also  the  best.  The  return 
to  nature  which  was  the  characteristic  of  Rousseau's  theories 
and  of  Festalozzi's  practice,  is  also  the  dominant  trait  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  pedagc^y. 

If  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  this  decided  purpose  to 
follow  nature  implicates  something  besides  the  superficial 
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condemnation  of  methods  introdnced  by  art  and  human  de- 
vice. It  supposes  a  fundamental  belief,  —  the  belief  in  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  natural  iDBtincte.  To  hare  conGdence 
in  nature,  to  fall  back  on  the  spontaneous  forces  of  the  soul, 
because  we  discern  behind  them  oc  in  them  a  higher  provi- 
dence or  an  internal  foresight,  is  a  belief  generally  useful  and 
suggestive  for  conducting  human  affairs,  bnt  particnlarly 
necessary  for  directing  lie  education  of  man.  It  is  not 
vithout  some  surprise  that  we  discover  this  belief  at  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  pedi^ogy,  as  though,  by  a  contradiction 
which  is  not  new,  the  evolutionist  philosophy,  which  seems 
to  exclude  final  causes  from  the  conception  of  the  universe, 
had  been  practically  constrained  to  bow  before  them,  and  to 
proclaim,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  salutary 
efficacy  of  the  theory  which  admits  them. 

Thus,  in  apeaking  of  physical  education,  Mr.  Spencer 
remarks  that  the  sensations  are  the  natural  gnides,  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  not  to  follow. 

"  Happily,  that  all-important  part  of  education  which  goes 
to  secure  direct  self-preservation,  is  in  great  part  already 
provided  for.  Too  momentous  to  be  left  to  our  own  blunder- 
ing, Nature  takes  it  into  her  own  hands." 

Speaking  in  another  place  of  the  instincts  which  induce 
the  child  to  move  himself  and  to  seek  in  physical  exercise  the 
basis  of  physical  well-being,  he  declares  that  to  oppose  these 
Instincts  would  be  to  go  counter  to  the  means  "divindy 
arranged  "  for  assuring  the  development  of  the  body. 

652.  Physical  Education.  —  The  chapter  devoted  by  Mr. 
Spencer  to  physical  education,  is  such  aa  might  be  expected 
ft-om  a  thinker  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  idealistic  preju- 
dices and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  write :  — 

"The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  the  well-fed  races 
have  been  tiie  energetic  and  dominant  racea." 
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It  is  necessary  Brst  and  above  all  to  establish  physical 
force  in  man,  and  to  create  within  him  "  a  robust  animal." 

"  The  actual  cdncatioQ  of  children  is  defective  in  seyeral 
particnlnrs ;  in  an  insufflciencj  of  food,  in  an  insufficiency 
of  clothing,  ID  an  insufficiency  of  exercise,  and  in  an  excess 
of  mental  application." 

Mr.  Spencer  complains  that  modern  education  has  become 
vfaolty  intellectual,  and  that  it  neglects  the  body.  He 
reminds  us  that  "the  preservation  of  health  is  one  of  our 
duties,"  and  that  there  exists  a  thing  which  might  be  called 
"  physical  morality." 

Here,  as  everywhere,  Mr.  Spencer  demands  that  we  follow 
the  indications  of  nature.  He  explains  on  physiol<^cal 
grounds  the  apparently  inordinate  appetite  which  children 
show  for  certain  foods,  —  sugar,  for  example.  He  uigeutly 
entreats  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  play  and  to  free 
and  spontaneous  exercise,  over  gymnastics. 

655.  Gehsbal  Judgment.  — That  vhicb,  in  our  opinion, 
attests  the  truth  of  the  pedagogical  laws  which  we  have  just 
discussed,  is  that  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  general 
opiniona  of  the  great  modern  reformers  in  education.  It  la 
thus  that  Spencer's  ideas  are  in  close  harmony  with  those 
which  Festalozzi  had  employed  at  Stanz.  The  success  which 
be  obtained  there,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  remarked,  depended 
on  two  things :  first,  on  the  attention  which  he  used  in 
determining  what  kind  of  instmcldon  the  children  bad  need 
of,  and  next,  on  the  pains  he  took  to  associate  the  new  knowl- 
edge with  that  which  they  already  possessed. 

Mr.  Spencer's  essay,  then,  deserves  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators. There  is  scarcely  a  book  in  which  a  keen  scent  for 
details  comes  more  ^reeably  to  animate  a  fund  of  solid 
arguments,  and  from  which  it  is  more  useful  to  extract  the 
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substance.  However,  it  must  not  be  read  save  with  precan- 
tioD.  The  brilliant  Kuglish  thinker  sometimes  faib  in  just- 
ness and  measure,  and  his  bold  generalizatioas  need  to  he 
tested  with  care.  ^^ 

654.  Alexander  Bain  and  Eddcatioh  as  a  Science. — 
Leas  brilliant  than  the  work  of  Mr.  Speucer,  the  book  of 
Mr.  Bain,  Education  as  a  Science,  recommends  itself  by 
merita  of  studied  analysis  and  scholarly  minuteness.  Others 
surpass  Mr.  Bain  in  brilliancy  of  imagination,  in  originality 
and  in  enthusiasm ;  but  do  one  equals  him  in  nchness  of 
details,  in  acuteness  and  abundance  of  obseiTations.  After 
the  more  venturesome  have  taken  the  lead  and  have  pub- 
lished the  original  sketch,  Mr.  Bain  appears  and  writes  the 
methodical  and  complete  manual.  His  own  work  resembles 
that  of  a  conscientious  guard  who  marches  in  the  rear  of 
a  victorious  army,  and  by  a  wise  oi^anizntion  makes  sore 
the  positions  conquered  by  the  march  of  an  impetuous 
commander-in-chief.  His  book,  in  other  terms,  is  but  the 
studious  and  thorongh  development  of  Mr.  Spencer's  prin- 
ciples. 

655.  General  Ihpkessiok.  — It  is  impossible  in  an  analy- 
sis to  bring  out  the  merit  of  a  book  which  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  questions  which  the 
author  discusses  in  it,  and  for  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
solutions  which  he  proposes.  There  are  landscapes  which 
discourage  the  paiuter,  because,  notwithstaudiug  their 
beauty,  they  are  too  vast,  too  full  of  details,  to  admit  of 
being  crowded  into  a  frame.  We  may  say  Oie  same  of  Mr. 
Bain's  book.  One  must  have  studied  it  himself  in  order  to 
form  an  estimate  of  its  value.  Professors  of  all  classes  will 
here  find  pages  of  well-considered  counsels,  and  judicious 
reflections  upon  educational  methods.     The  nature  of  stad- 
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les,  th«  sequence  of  subjects,  the  gradatiOD  of  difficaldes, 
the  choice  of  exerciBea,  the  compariaon  of  oral  iustnictioD 
with  text-book  instruction,  modes  of  discipUne, — nothing 
escapes  a  thinker  who  is  not  a  mere  theorist  or  an  amateoc 
educator,  but  a  professional  man,  a  competent  teacher,  an 
experienced  professor. 

Indeed,  no  oiie  should  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  this 
fine  phrase,  Education  aa  a  Science,  which  might  disconcert 
and  turn  aside  whole  classes  of  readers,  snch  as  those  who, 
in  works  on  education,  especially  desire  a  guide  for  practice'. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  have  every  reason  to  commend  a 
book  which  passes  very  qnickly  from  generalities  tu  applica- 
tions, and  which  is  above  all  else  a  manual  of  practical  and 
technical  pedagogy.  The  study  of  it  will  be  profitable  not 
merely  to  professors  who  are  teaching  the  higher  branches  of 
literatare  and  science,  but  even  to  the  humblest  instructors, 
and  even  —  for  Mr.  Bain  overlooks  no  detail  —  to  teachers 
of  reading  and  writing. 

6fi6.  DrvrsioN  of  the  Wobk. — Education  oa  a  Science 
comprises  three  parte:  1.  psychological  data ;  2.  methods; 
3.  modern  education. 

The  author  first  inquires  in  what  order  the  faculties  are 
developed,  and  what  efl!ect  thi^  order  should  have  on  the 
distribution  of  studies.  This  is  the  psycholc^cal  part. 
Then  follows  a  discussion  of  what  Mr.  Bain  calls  the  logical 
order,  that  is,  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
stndies  themselves  and  their  different  parts.  This  is  the 
"  analytical  problem  "  of  education.' 

These  preliminaries   being  established,  Mr.  Bun  enters 

'  B;  tbe  ' '  aDslfUcal  problem ' '  of  edao^D,  Ur.  Btdn  tneans  the  deter- 
mining  of  tbe  education  valae  of  sobjecta.  See  Education  as  a  Scienca, 
Chapter  V.    (P.) 
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upon  the  principal  theme,  —  the  methods  of  instniction.  He 
diacueses  one  after  another  the  first  elements  of  reading, 
object-lessons,  "which,  more  than  any  other  means  of 
luBtructJon,  require  to  be  practised  with  care,  for  without 
this,  an  admirable  process  might,  in  unskillful  hands,  be 
nothing  more  than  a  thing  of  seductive  appearance,  but  with- 
out value"  ;  then  methods  relating  to  historj',  get^apby,  the 
sciences,  and  the  languages. 

Finally,  in  his  third  book,  Mr.  Bain  eshihits  a  new  plan  of 
study,  with  particular  reference  to  secondary  instruction. 

657.  FsrcHOLOGicAL  Obdeb  axd  Looical  Order.  —  In 
his  reflections  on  the  development  of  the  mind  and  upon  the 
distribution  of  studies,  Mr.  Bain  is  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  Mr.  Spencer. 

"Observation  precedes  reflection.  The  concrete  cornea 
before  the  abstract." 

Id  education,  then,  the  sequence  should  be  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex,  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  from  the  empirical  to  the  ratiooal, 
from  analysts  to  synthesis,  from  the  outline  to  details ;  finally, 
from  the  material  to  the  immaterial. 

Such  would  be  the  ideal  order  in  education ;  but  Mr.  Bain 
remarks  that  in  practice  all  sorts  of  obstacles  come  to  disturb 
this  rigorous  sequence. 

658.  Modern  Eddcatiok.  — The  plan  of  secondary  studies 
which  Mr.  Bain  recommends  to  the  reformers  of  teaching  is 
the  result  and  the  risumi  of  all  these  observations. 

Intellectual  education,  common  to  all  young  people  who 
receive  a  liberal  instruction,  would  henceforth  comprise  three 
essential  parts:  1.  the  sciences;  2.  the  humanities;  3.  rhet- i 
orio  and  the  national  literature.     We  see  at  once  what  is  to  J 
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be  DDderstood  by  this  last  item;  bat  the  two  others  have 
need  of  some  expUDatione. 

The  scIeDces  are  divided  into  two  groups :  those  which  are 
to  be  mastered, — arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  physics, 
chemistry,  biolc^,  psycholt^y  ;  and  the  natural  sciences, 
which  should  be  studied  only  superficinily  because  they  would 
overwhelm  the  memory  under  the  weight  of  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  facta.  Geography,  which,  one  does  not  know  why,  ia 
included  in  the  sciences,  while  history  is  attached  to  the  hu- 
manities, will  complete  the  programme  of  scientific  studies. 

As  to  the  humanities,  Mr.  Bain  preserves  Bcarcely  more 
than  the  name  while  suppressing  the  thing ;  for  iu  the  cur- 
tailed and  disfigured  domain  which  he  persists  in  calling  by 
this  name,  he  cute  off  precisely  that  which  has  alwaj's  been 
considered  as  constituting  its  essence,  —  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages.  He  excludes  from  it  even  the  living  lan- 
guages, and  that  which  he  still  decorates  with  the  fine  title 
of  humonitaes,  is  still  science, — moral  science,  it  is  true, — 
"  history  and  sociology  with  political  economy  and  jurispru- 
dence." 

A  course  in  universal  literature,  but,  be  it  understood, 
without  original  texts,  might  afterwards  be  added  to  this  pre- 
tended teaching  of  the  humanities. 

Two  or  three  hours  a  week  would  be  devoted  parallelly, 
during  the  whole  course  of  study,  which  would  last  six  years, 
to  each  of  the  three  departments  of  instructiou  which  Mr. 
Bain  thinks  equally  important. 

Ab  to  the  real  humanities,  dead  or  living  languages,  they 
should  no  longer  be  included  in  education  save  as  optional 
and  extra  studies,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  accomplishments. 
And,  appealing  to  the  future,  Mr.  Bain  even  predicts  that 
"a  day  will  come  when  it  wiU  be  found  that  this  is  stiU 
granting  them  too  lai^  a  place  in  education." 
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Hr.  B&in,  then,  gives  all  his  preferences  to  scientific 
studiee,  and  hie  book  might  properly  be  entitled,  not  only 
Education  as  a  Scietice,  but  alao  Scieiice  in  Edvcation. 

659.  Tbeobetical  Erbobs.  —  Mr.  Bain  reproaches  letters 
irith  giving  the  mind  the  habit  of  servility.  By  vh&t  aiii'' 
gular  revulsion  of  thought  can  the  liberal  studies  par  exc^ 
leiux  be  represented  as  &  Bchool  of  intellectnal  Bervitude?  It 
is  rather  to  scientific  instruction  that  we  may  properly  return 
the  accusation  of  enslaving  the  spirit.  By  their  inexorable 
evidence  and  by  their  very  exactness,  do  not  the  sciences 
sometimes  smother  the  originality  and  the  free  flight  of  the 
imagination  ? 

This  defect,  however,  does  not  cut  them  off  from  a  right 
to  a  place,  and  to  a  lai^e  place,  in  the  prc^amme  of  intel- 
lectual education.  Let  us  accept  with  favor  their  alliance, 
let  us  admit  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  fellowehtp,  but  do 
not  let  us  tolerate  their  encroachments.  In  a  word,  the  ol>- 
Ject  of  tiie  sciences  is  either  pure  abstractjons  or  material 
realities.  He  who  studies  mathematics  and  physics  first  ac- 
quires real  knowledge  of  high  value ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  strengthens  bis  mind  through  the  Iiabita  engendered  by 
the  rigorous  methods  which  the  sciences  employ.  We  cheer- 
fully grant  to  Mr.  Bain  that  the  sciences  are  at  the  same  time 
admirable  sources  of  useful  truths  and  valuable  instmments 
of  mental  discipline.  By  cultivating  them  we  gain  not  only 
the  positive  knowledge  which  they  teach  respecting  the  world, 
but  also  the  power,  rigor,  and  exactness  which  they  impose 
on  their  adepts. 

660.  Insdfficienct  of  the  SdENCES.  —  But  the  question  is 
to  know  whether  the  sciences,  so  useful  and  so  necessarj'  for 
enriching  and  disciplining  the  mind,  are  also  the  best  E^nts 
for  training  it.    The  educator  is  not  in  the  situation  of  the 
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tanner  who  has  only  two  tilings  to  do,  —  to  plow  and  sow 
the  field  which  he  GultivateB.  The  work  of  odQcation  is  vast 
ID  another  direction.  It  has  to  do  with  developing  the  apti- 
tudes or  Ifltent  energies,  that  which  the  philosophy  of  the  day 
hardly  allows  ns  longer  to  call  facnlties,  but  that  which  they 
re-establish  under  another  name,  that  of  the  nnconscious 
forces  of  the  soul ;  it  has  to  do,  not  with  laboring  on  a  soil 
almost  entirely  prepared  by  nature,  but  in  great  part  with 
creating  the  soil  itself.  Now,  the  sciences  are  indeed  the 
seed  which  it  will  be  proper  by  and  by  to  sow  on  the  field,  but 
they  are  not  the  substance  which  nourishes  and  fertilizes  it. 

661.  Semsoaustic  Tbkdehcies. — If  we  go  to  the  bottom 
»f  Mr.  fi^n's  thought  and  doctrine  on  the  mind,  we  shall 
find  the  secret  of  bis  ardent  preference  for  the  teaching  of 
Ihe  sciences.  His  errors  in  practical  pedagogy  proceed  from 
theoretical  errors  on  human  natare. 

For  him,  as  for  Locke,  there  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
intellectual  forces  independent  of  the  facts  which  sncceed 
one  another  in  the  consciousness.  Consequently,  there  is 
not  an  edocation  of  the  faculties.  Memory  or  imagination, 
considered  as  a  distinct  power,  as  an  aptitude  more  or  less 
happy,  is  but  a  word.  It  is  nothing  apart  lW>m  the  recollec- 
tions or  the  images  which  are  saccessively  gmven  in  the  mind. 
For  Mr.  Bain,  as  for  Locke,  the  best  education  is  that  which 
places  items  of  knowledge  aide  by  side  in  the  mind,  which 
accumulates  facts  there,  but  not  that  which  seeks  to  enkindle 
in  the  soul  a  flame  of  intelligence. 

That  which  also  warps  the  theoretical  views  of  Mr.  Bain 
is  that  he  accords  no  independence,  no  individual  life,  to  the 
mind ;  and  that  for  him,  back  of  the  facts  of  conscionsness, 
there  oome  to  view,  without  any  intermedium,  the  cerebral 
organs.     Now  ^e  brain  is  developed  of  ItseU ;  it  acqidres 
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fatally,  witli  the  progress  of  yeftrs,  more  weight  and  more 
volume ;  it  passes  from  tlie  ^e  of  concrete  things  to  the  age 
of  abstractions.  Hence  a  reduction,  an  inevitable  contrac- 
tion, of  the  sphere  of  education.  There  is  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  let  nature  have  her  way,  and  to  fill  the  vase  which 
she  chains  herself  with  constructing. 

662.  UTTLrrARiAK  Tendencies. — Finally,  to  conclude  Uii« 
indication  of  the  general  ideas  which  dominate  and  whicl 
mar  the  pedagt^y  of  Mr,  Bain,  let  ns  observe  that  a  positive 
and  practical  utility,  a  vulgar  utility,  mingles  too  many  of 
its  inspirations  with  it.  The  criterion  of  utility  is  some- 
times applied  to  it  with  an  artless  extravagance.  Thus,  in 
the  languages,  only  those  words  should  be  learned  which 
occur  the  most  often,  and  in  the  sciences,  only  the  parts 
which  are  of  the  most  fVequent  use.  Even  in  moral  educa- 
tion, as  it  ia  conceived  by  the  English  philosopher,  are  to  be 
found,  as  we  might  expect,  these  utilitaiian  and  narrow 
views. 

Would  one  believe,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Bain  makes 
the  fear  of  the  penal  code  the  mainspring  of  the  teaching 
of  virtue  ? '  Here,  at  least,  we  must  acknowledge  that  sci- 
ence is  insufficient.  "  To  pretend,  for  example,  that  physi- 
ol<^  can  teach  iis  moderation  in  the  aexual  appetite  is  to 
attribute  to  it  a  result  which  no  science  has  yet  been  able  to 
give."    But  must  we  count  any  more,'  as  Mr.  Sain  would 

iWe  might  dwell  on  Hr.  Bain's  ob»ervstloiu  relative  to  ponlshtnsDts. 
Hero  ia  what  Gr^ard  sayii  ot  tliem  :  "  Hr.  Bain,  with  Infinite  good  senas 
and  dladpllnar;  tact,  Is  much  less  concerned  with  applytag  tbe  mle  than 
with  the  oondltlona  according  to  which  It  should  b«  applied.  On  this  point 
he  entere  Into  details  full  ot  scraples.  He  does  not  faeeitate  to  call  to  bis 
aid  the  knowledge  ot  tbe  maaters  ot  penal  iDrispmdence,  and  bia  recom- 
mendations, added  to  those  of  Bentham,  comprise  not  len  tlian  thtrty 
arttdes." 
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have  us,  for  example,  on  social  influences  and  on  personal 
experience  ?  In  this  truly  experimental  education  in  virtue, 
ethics  would  be  learned  just  oa  the  mother  tongue  is  learned, 
hy  use,  by  the  imitation  of  others ;  and  moral  instrnction, 
properlj  so  called,  would  be  a  sort  of  grammar  which  is  to 
rectify  vicious  practices. 

663.  FiNAi.  Judgment.  —  But  oor  criticisms  on  the  gen- 
eral  t«ndencieB  of  Mr.  Bain's  pedagogy  subtract  notiing  from 
our  admiration  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  Education  as  a 
Science.  Doubtless  there  would  also  be  errors  of  detail  tc 
notice,  or  some  particular  methods  to  discuss ;  for  example, 
that  of  never  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  first  teaching  to  children  the  history  of  their  country. 
"iii.  Bain  forgets  that  mythological  history  and  sacred  his- 
tory, by  their  legendary  and  fabulous  character,  offer  a  par- 
ticular attraction  to  the  childish  imagination,  and  ore  better 
adapted  than  history  proper  to  infant  minds.  But,  aside 
from  the  mtpCious  which  are  debatable,  how  many  wise  obser- 
vations to  gather  on  the  different  processes  of  instruction, 
on  the  transition  from  tlie  concrete  to  the  abstract,  on  the 
discretion  which  must  be  employed  in  object-lessons,  the  use 
of  which  so  easily  degenerates  into  abuse !  Even  through 
its  absolute  theories,  Educaiion  as  a  Science  will  render 
great  services ;  for,  to  illustrate  the  march  of  thought,  noth- 
ing is  so  valuable  as  opinions  which  are  exclusive  and  sin- 
cere. It  were  even  desirable,  if  one  did  not  fear  to  experi- 
ment on  human  souls,  in  anima  sublimi,  that  according  to 
Mr.  Bain's  plan,  the  experiment  should  be  tried  of  an  educa- 
lion  exclusively  scientific.  ^ 

664.  American  Eonc*TORS.  OHAmnNG  (1780-1842). — ■ 
The  general  fault  of  English  pedagogy  is  its  aristocratic 
character.     For  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Btun,  as  for  Locke,  it 
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is  simply  a  qnestion  of  the  education  of  a  gentlenmn.  It  is 
in  America,  in  tbe  writings  of  Channing  and  Horace  Hann, 
that  we  must  seek  the  elements  of  a  tlieoiy  of  democratic 
education,  and  of  popular  instruction.' 

CbaDDii^,  a  TJaitarian  minister,  associated  religions  senti- 
ment and  philosophic  reason,  and  desired  that  in  theology 
itself  everything  should  issue  in  the  supremacy  of  ttie  human 
judgment.  The  most  int«resting  of  bis  writings  are  the  pub- 
lic lectures  which  be  gave  in  Boston  iu  1888,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  the  education  one  gives  himself,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  working  classes.  We  lack  the  space  to  give  an 
analysis  of  these  lectures,  but  a  few  quotations  will  make 
known  tbe  general  spirit  of  the  American  reformer :  — 

"  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  objection  that  tbe  laborer, 
if  encouraged  to  give  time  and  strength  to  the  elevation  of 
his  mind,  will  starve  himself  and  impoverish  tbe  countr]', 
when  I  consider  the  energy,  and  tbe  efficiency  of  Mind. 

"  The  highest  force  in  the  universe  is  Mind.  This  created 
tiie  heavens  and  earth.  This  has  changed  the  wilderness  into 
fmitfulness,  and  linked  distant  countries  in  a'  beneficent  min- 
istry to  one  another's  wants.  It  is  not  to  brute  force,  to 
physical  strength,  bo  much  as  to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectual 
and  moral  energy,  that  men  owe  their  mastery  over  the  world. 
It  is  mind  which  has  conquered  matter.  To  fear,  then,  that 
by  calling  forth  a  people's  mind,  we  shall  impoverish  and 
starve  them,  is  to  be  frightened  at  a  shadow." 

"  It  is  cliiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse  with 
superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  commnnication 
are  in  tbe  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to 
ua,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  fiieir  souls 

<^  There  should  be  added  to  these  the  vorks  ol  Swiss,  Italian,  sad  FMoch 
edacatora,  particularly  of  Bicilianl,  and  the  original  and  anlnontlj  snggos. 
tlye  atudlM  ot  Bemanl  Peret, 
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into  ooTB.  God  be  thanked  for  booka.  They  are  the  voices 
of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  as  heirs  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  past  t^es.  Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give 
to  all,  who  will  faithfully  nse  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual 
presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter 
how  poor  I  am ;  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own 
time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling ;  if  the  sacred  writers 
will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton 
will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shake- 
speare to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the 
workings  of  the  hnman  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with 
his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectnal 
companionship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though 
excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  I  live." 

665.  HoRACB  Mann  (1796-1859).  —Horace  Mann  is  not 
a  philosopher  who  discusses  education,  but  a  statesman  who 
reformed  and  developed  the  education  of  his  country.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  he  opened 
schools,  founded  libraries,  and  pronounced  a  great  number  of 
discourses,  the  best  known  of  which  is  The  Necessity  oj 
EduoalUm  in  a  Republican  Qovemment. 

"  When,  then,"  he  often  said,  "  will  men  give  tlieir  thought 
to  infancy?  We  watch  the  seed  which  we  confide  to  the 
earth,  but  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  human  soul 
till  the  sun  of  youth  has  set.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  would 
scatter  books  over  all  the  earth  aa  men  sow  wheat  on  the 
plowed  fields." 

Speaking  to  Americans,  to  working  people,  and  to  trades- 
meo,  he  made  apparent  the  positive  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion :  — 

« If  to-monow  some  one  were  to  tell  you  that  a  coal  miae 
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had  been  discovered  which  would  pay  ten  per  cent,  you  would 
all  ruah  to  it ;  and  yet  there  arc  men  whom  jou  let  grovel  in 
ignorance  when  you  might  realize  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent 
on  tiiem.  You  are  ever  giving  your  thought  to  capital  and 
to  machines  ;  but  the  first  machine  is  man,  and  the  first  capi- 
tal, man,  and  you  neglect  him." 

Bat  he  also  interested  himself  in  the  moral  effects  of  eda- 
cation,  especially  in  3  democratic  society,  where  each  citizen 
is  a  sovereign :  — 

"The  edncation  which  has  already  been  given  a  people 
makes  it  necessary  to  ^ve  them  more.  By  instructing  them, 
new  powers  have  been  aiMAened  in  them,  and  this  intellectual 
and  moral  energy  must  be  regulated.  In  this  case  we  have 
not  to  do  with  mechanical  forces,  which,  once  put  in  action, 
accomplish  ^eir  pu^io^  andthen^jp.  No  ;  these  are  epir- 
.'  itnal^^^^ojge^^g^d  ope^^ith  a^aai^irvlt  life  and  of  progress 
'  '^^Srtiicft  n^iJSing  can  quench." 

666.  Conclusion.  —  The  labors  ttf  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Bain,  th^  works  of  UDaoning  and  Mann,  and  others  still, 
will  contribute,  we  hope,  to  prepare  the  defiuite  solutions 
demanded  b^'  onr  times  in  the  matter  of  education.  These 
solutions  are  important  for  the  security  and  the  greatness  of 
our  country.  More  than  ever  it  is  necessary  that  education 
become  something  else  than  an  affair  of  inspiration,  aban- 
doned to  caprice  and'hazard,  but  that  it  tie  a  work  of  reflec- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  that  events  are 
leading  French  society  no  one  knows  where,  and  that  our 
destinies  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  unforeseen  storms. 
We  do  not  believe  this,  since  it  is  within  our  power  that  it 
shall  be  otheiwise.  There  is  a  means,  in  fact,  of  assuring 
the  future  of  peoples,  and  this  is  to  give  them  an  intellectual 
and  moral  education  which  purifies  the  soul  and  streogUiens 
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character.  Do  not  let  ns  look  for  regeaeratioD  and  pri^resB 
from  ft  HuddeQ  and  miracnlons  traDBfonnatioa ;  do  not  let  ub 
demand  ttiem  ereo  of  the' immediate  efficiency  of  snch  or 
Buch  B.  political  inetitntioo.  Everytbing  here  below  is  accom- 
plished according  to  the  taws  of  a  slow  progressionj  by 
trifling  and  successive  modifications.  Just  as  for  the  child 
there  is  no  abridgment  which  allows  us  to  suppress  the 
slow  steps  of  the  insensible  growth  which  each  year  brings 
forward,  so  for  nations  there  is  no  other  process  than  the 
action,  slow  but  sure,  of  a  wise  and  vigorous  education,  for 
causing  them  to  pass  from  vice  to  virtue,  fVom  abasement  to 
grandeur. 

The  partisans  of  evolution  sometimes  seem  to  announce 
to  ns  the  near  apparition  of  a  race  superior  to  our  own, 
called  to  supplant  us,  as  we  shall-  have  supplanted  the  infe- 
rior races.  One  day  or  another  we  shall  be  liable,  it  eecms, 
to  meet  "at  the  angle  of  a  rock"  the  Bucceasor  of  the 
haman  race.  We  count  but  little  on  such  promises,  and  the 
coming  or  this  hypotbetjcal  race  of  men,  suddenly  evoked 
by  a  wave  of  the  magic  wand  of  natural  selection,  leaves  us 
very  incredulous. 

Happily,  we  know  another  means,  a  much  surer  process, 
for  causing  to  appear,  not  a  strange  race,  until  now  un- 
known, but  generations  of  more  worth  than  our  own,  which 
are  superior  to  it  in  physical  force,  as  in  qualities  qf  mind 
or  virtues  of  character.  This  means  is  to  establish,  through 
reflection  and  reason,  an  education  better  adapted  to  our 
destination ;  an  education  broader  and  more  complete,  at 
once  more  severe  and  more  liberal,  since  it  will  at  the  same 
time  exact  more  toil  and  permit  more  scope ;  in  which  the 
child  will  learn  to  count  more  on  himself ;  in  which  his  indo- 
lence will  no  longer  be  encouraged  by  accustoming  him 
Inopportunely  to  invoke  supernatural  aid ;  in  which  insbnc- 
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tion  will  no  longer  be  a  formulary  recited  as  lip-8er\-iee,  but 
an  inner  and  profouDd  acquisition  of  the  amil,  in  which  the 
fear  of  the  conscience  will  be  substituted  for  the  other  rnlea 
of  conduct,  and  in  which  thought  and  free  reflection  will  do 
longer  be  distrusted ;  finally,  an  education  more  scientific 
and  more  rational,  because  it  will  neglect  nothing  which  can 
develop  a  human  soul  and  briog  it  into  lifcencaa  with  its 
ideal.  Now  that  education  to  which  the  future  belongs, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the  spirit  of  the  past 
will  still  stir  up  against  it,  —  that  education  is  not  possible, 
its  laws  cannot  be  established,  its  methods  cannot  be  prac- 
tised, except  on  one  condition ;  this  is,  that  the  pajchol<^y 
of  tiie  child  be  written,  and  well  written,  and  that  reflection 
draw  from  this  psychology  all  the  consequences  which  it 
permits. 

[667.  CoHMEHT  ON  Mb.  Spencer's  Education.  —  Mon- 
sieur Compayr^  might  have  emphasized  his  cautious.  Read 
with  caution,  and  with  a  parpose  to  weigh  the  troth,  Mr, 
Spencer's  Education  is  inspiring  and  wholesome  j  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  has  been  written,  since  the  Emile, 
a  book  on  education  which  is  so  well  fitted  to  deceive 
an  unwary  reader  by  its  rhetoric  and  philosophic  plausi- 
bility. The  air  of  breadth  and  candor  with  which  the  writer 
sets  out  is  eminently  prepossessing,  and  the  reader  is  almost 
obliged  to  assume  that  he  is  being  led  to  foregone  conclu- 
sions. The  first  chapter,  in  particular,  is  a  piece  of  literary 
art,  in  which  there  is  such  a  deft  handling  of  sentiment  and 
pathos  as  to  unfit  the  susceptible  reader  for  exercising  his 
own  critical  judgment. 

In  this  place  I  can  only  indicate  In  the  briefest  manner 
what  seem  to  be  the  fundamental  emns  ooutained  in  tbe 
book:  — 
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1.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  distiaguish  between  the  immedi- 
ate and  the  mediate  practical  value  of  knowledges.  We  may 
admit  with  bim  that  science  is  of  inestjmable  valne  to  tbe 
human  race ;  but  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  every 
person  must  be  versed  in  science.  As  we  need  not  own 
everjthing  that  is  esBcntial  to  our  comfort,  bo  we  need  not 
have  as  a  personal  possession  all  the  knowledge  that  we 
need  for  guidance. 

2.  It  is  a  very  low  conception  of  education  that  would 
limit  its  function  to  adapting  a  man  merely  to  that  Btat«  in 
life  into  which  he  chances  to  be  born.  The  Bushman,  the 
Red  Indian,  and  the  accountant,  are  unfortunate  illustra- 
tions of  the  province  of  education.  Often  the  highest  fanc- 
Ijon  of  education  is  to  lift  a  man  out  of  his  ancestral  state. 

3.  That  the  value  of  a  subject  for  guidance  is  the  same 
as  its  value  for  discipline)  is  true  under  only  one  assump- 
tion,—  that  the  Bushman  is  always  to  remain  a  Bnehman, 
and  the  Red  Indian  always  a  Red  Indian,  as  by  the  new 
phUoaopby  of  conrse  they  should.  Practical  teachers  very 
well  know  that,  as  a  rule,  the  studies  tliat  are  the  most 
valuable  for  practical  use  are  the  least  valuable  for  disci- 
pline. Mr.  Spencer  quotes  no  better  proof  of  his  assump- 
tion than  "  the  beautiful  economy  of  Nature." 

4.  Mr.  Spencer's  proposed  education  is  sordid  in  its  utili- 
tarianism. He  is  preoccupied  with  man  as  an  instrument 
ratherthan  with  a  human  being  aspiring  towards  the  highest 
type  of  his  kind.  A  liberal  education  should  be  preoccu- 
pied first  with  the  training  of  tbe  man,  then  with  tbe  ti'ain- 
ing  of  the  instrument. 

5.  Mr.  Spencer's  restatement  of  Condilloc's  and  Comte's 
doctrine,  tiiat  individual  education  shoald  be  a  repetition  of 
civilization  in  petto,  is  at  best  but  a  specious  generalization. 
Tbe  doctrine  cannot  be  applied  to  practice,  in  any  considera- 
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ble  degree,  if  we  would,  and  should  not  be,  if  we  could,  for 
it  ignores  one  essential  factor  in  progress,  —  inheritsDce. 

6.  7be  part  assigned  to  "  Nature  "  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion is  so  overstrained  as  to  be  unnatural  and  absurd. 
Physical  science  has  long  since  discarded  tius  myth  of 
Nature  personified.  It  is  only  in  educational  science  that 
this  fiction  is  still  employed  to  eke  out  an  argument. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  consequences  which  underlies  Mr, 
Spencer's  system  of  moral  education  is  applicable  to  but  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  or,  if  applied  with  thoroughness, 
is  inhuman.  Not  even  all  the  fit  would  sairive  if  they  were, 
not  shielded  from  the  consequences  of  their  acta  by  hamao 
sympathy  and  oversight.] 
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SUGQESnONS    TO  Te4CHERS   OP  THE   HiSTORI    OF   FeDAGOGT. 

The  two  uidb  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  teaching  of  tliia 
sabject  are  culture  and  guidance.  The  purpose  should  be  to 
extend  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  teacher,  or,  to  ase 
Plato's  phrase,  to  make  him  "  the  spectator  of  all  time  and 
all  existence " ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  fumieh  the 
teacher  with  a  clew  which- will  safely  conduct  him  through 
the  mazes  of  systems,  methods,  and  doctrines.  There  is  no 
other  profesBion  that  has  derived  so  little  profit  from  capital- 
ized experiences;  and  there  Is  no  profession  in  which  oul- 
tore  and  breadth  are  more  necessary. 

For  securing  the  ends  here  proposed,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  plan  somewhat  like  the  following  be  pursued  in  the 
Dse  of  this  volume  :  — 

1.  If  there  are  three  recitadons  a  week,  assign  one 
chapter  for  each  of  the  first  two  recitations,  to  be  carefvMy 
and  ihoughtfvUy  read,  and  require  each  pupil  to  select  one 
special  topic  to  present  and  discnss  when  he  is  called  upon 
in  the  recitation  ;  and  for  the  third  recitation  in  each  week, 
require  each  pupil  to  select  a  topic  from  any  part  of  the 
book  which  has  thus  far  been  studied.  The  purpose  of  this 
plan  is  to  bring  before  the  class,  in  sharp  outline,  the  salient 
points  of  the  subject;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  create  a 
sense  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  theme  as  a  comprehenaive 
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whole.  When  there  are  more  than  three  recitatiooB  &  week, 
ooly  a  part  of  a  chapter  need  be  assigned  for  an  adrance 
lesson. 

2.  When  the  first  surrey  of  the  subject  has  been  made 
in  the  way  just  suggested,  a  reoiew  may  be  conducted  as 
follows !  — 

(1.)  Biographical.  Following  a  chronological  order,  di- 
vide the  whole  treatise  into  as  many  sections  as  there  are 
recitations  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  require  each 
pupil  to  make  a  careful  atndy  of  some  educator,  as  Socrates, 
Montaigne,  or  Pestalozzi,  and  to  present  tfaia  theme  when 
called  upon  in  recitation.  When  there  is  opportunity,  en- 
courage pupils  to  amplify  their  themes  with  information  de- 
rived from  other  sources, 

(2.)  Topical.  Require  each  pnpit  to  select  some  doctrine, 
system,  or  metiiod,  and  to  ehow>  In  a  syatematio  way,  its 
origin,  progress,  and  termination.  In  this  review,  encourage 
the  critical  spirit,  and  make  the  recitation  to  consist,  in  part, 
of  a  free  discussion  of  principles  and  doctrines.  The  value 
of  this  subject  for  guidance  will  appear  in  this  part  of  the 
study. 

(S.)  By  Chapters.  Require  each  pupil  to  prepare  a  sum- 
mary of  some  chapter  in  the  book,  emphasiziog  the  m<n« 
important  tmtha  that  are  taught  in  it,  and  showing  the  ten- 
dency or  drift  of  educational  thought.  The  ciUture  value  of 
the  subject  will  appear  in  thb  part  of  the  study.  By  this 
mode  of  treatment,  tiie  subject  cau  be  compassed,  with  good 
results,  in  twenty  weeks. 

3.  Where  no  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  can  be 
given  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following 
chapters  be  selected :  I.,  11.,  Ul.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  Vn.,  X., 
XII.,  XIII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII. 

For  Qse  In  Teach«r^  Meetings  held  by  saperintendents,  the 
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foUowlDg  chapters  are  sof^ated:  II.,  m.,  V.,  VI.,  VH., 

X.,  XIII.,  xvm.,  XX.,  xxn. 

For  use  in  Teachers'  Reading  CireUa,  either  of  the  above 
selections  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 


A  SGI.ECT  List  or  Wobks  SuppLEMEMTARr  to  "  COHFATTti's 
H18TOBT  OP  Pkdagogt." 

1.  The  CyolopseHlia  of  Ednoation.    New  Tork. 
S.  BuiBSOD.    Dictionnaire  de  P^dagogie.    Farts  1-150.    Paris, 
9.  Lindner.    Handbnch  der  Etziehungskonde.    Wien  and  Leip> 
rig. 

4.  E.  Schmidt.    Die  Geschichte  der  Rldagofpk.    Cotben. 

5.  G.  Compayr^.    Historie  Critique  des  Doctrines  de  I'Bducstion 

enFranoe.    Paris. 

6.  Barnard.    German  Teachers  and  Educational  Reformers. 

7.  Barnard.    French  Teacliers,  Schools,  and  VeAa^ogj, 

8.  Bamaid.      English  Teachers,  Edocators,  and  Fromoten  of 

Education. 

9.  Barnard.    American  Teachers,  Educators,  and  Benefactors  of 

Ekincation. 

10.  Barnard.    PestaJoazi  and  Swiss  Pedagogy. 

11.  Biber.    Pestalozzi  and  his  Plan  of  Education.    London. 

12.  Donaldson.     Lectures  on   the   History   of   Education.      Edin- 

but^h. 

18.  Srtisi.      Pestalo^ :    his   Life,    Work,   and    Influence.      Cin- 
cinnati. 

li.  Lorenz.    Life  of  Aleuin.    London. 

16.  Mrs.  Mann.    Life  of  Horace  Mann.    Bostoo. 
10.  Meiklejohn.    Dr.  Andrew  Bell.    London. 

17.  Morley,  J.     BoosaeaD.     London. 

18.  MuUinger.     The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great.     London. 

19.  Quick.    Essays  on  Educational  Beformers,    Cincinnati. 
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20.  Shuttlewurth.     Four  Pariods  of  Pablic  Education.    London. 

21.  Arnold.    Higher    Schoola    and    UniTersitiea    of     Germaoj. 

London. 

22.  Hart.    German  Universitiea.    New  York. 

23.  De  Guimps.     Histoire  de  Peatalozzi.     Lausanne. 

24.  De  Guimpa.     La  PhiLosophie  et  la  Pratique  de  I'Ednoation. 

Paris. 

25.  Meanier.     Lutte  du  Principe  Clerical  et  de  Principe  Luque 

daoB  I'Enseignement.    Paris. 

26.  Gauf  r^s.    Claude  Baduel  et  la  lUforme  des  Stodes  au  XVT* 

Si^le.    Paris. 

27.  Bentham.    Chrestomathia.    London. 

28.  Drane.    Christian  Schools  and  ScholorB.    London. 

29.  Ascham.     The  Scholemaster.    Notes  by  Mayor.     Ix>ndon. 

80.  Locke.     Thoughts  concernLng  Education.     Notes  hy  Quick. 

Cambridge. 

81.  Laurie.    John  Amos  Comenius.    Boston. 

82.  Lancelot.    Narrative  of  a  Tour  to  La  Griuide  Chartreuse. 

London. 
33.  Schimmelpenninck.  NarratiTe  of  the  Demolition  of  Port  RoyaL 

London. 
Si.    Hamilton,  Elizabeth.    Letters  on  &&  Elemantaiy  Principles 

of  Education.    London. 
85.  Spencer.  Education  :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  PhjsicaL    TS.  T. 

36.  Rousseau,  £mile.    Extracts.    Boston. 

37.  Blackie.    Four  Phases  of  Morab.    N.  T. 

38.  Aristotle.    The  Politics  and  Economics.    London. 

89.  Crtuk.    The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Education.    London. 

40.  Cousin.     Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  ii>  Prussia 

41.  Gill.     Systems  of  Education.    Boston. 

42.  Souquet.    Lea  Ecrivains  P^d^ogues  du  XYI*  Siicle-     Fam. 

43.  Mann.    Lectures  on  Education.    Boston. 

44.  Quinttlian.    Institntee  of  Oratory.    London. 

45.  Plato.    The  Republic  and  the  Laws.    London. 

46.  Xenophon.    The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.    N.  T> 

47.  Plutarch.     Morals.     Boston. 

48.  MaoAliBter.    Montaigne  on  Education.     Boston. 
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49.  Pestalozzi.    Leonard  and  Gertrude.    Boston. 

60.  Necker  de  Saussure.    Education  Frogressive.    Faria. 

61.  Cochin.      Pestalozzi:    sa    Vie,    sea    (Euvrea,    ses    M^thodes. 

62.  Compajr^.    Conrs  de  P^di^ogie.    Paris. 

63.  Milton.    Tractate  on  Education.    Cambrii^. 
5i.  F^nelon.    Fables.    Paris. 

65.  Pdnelon.    The  Education  of  a  Daughter.    Dublin. 

66.  Martin.    Lea  Doctrines  P^dagogiquea  des  Greca.    Paris. 

57.  Jacotot.     Enseignement  Universel.     Paris. 

58.  Adams.    The  Free    School    Sjatem  of    the    United  Statea. 

London.' 
69.  Conrad.    The  German  Univetsities  for  the  last  Fifty  Tears. 
Glasgow. 

60.  Capes.     University  Life  in  Ancient  Athens.     N.  T. 

61.  MahaSy.     Old  Greek  Education. 

62.  Chassiotis.     L'lnstruction  Publique  chez  les  Greca.     Paris. 

63.  Spiers.     School  Sjatem  of  the  Talmud.    Loudon. 

64.  Simon.     L'Educatioii   et  I'lnstniction  des  Enfaute  chez  leE 

Anciens  Juifa.     Paris. 
66.  Edgeworih.    Practical  Edooation.    N.  T. 

Note.  —  For  other  supplementary  works,  and  for  a  more  oom. 
plete  description  of  the  books  in  the  above  list,  consult  the  Bibliog 
nphj  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  (BoetcHi :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
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Abelud,76. 

Academy,  22 ;  French,  210, 301, 386. 

Auhilles,  4(1. 

Auiivity,  57,  72,  92,  93,  171,  191, 

207,  461, 470 ;  catcgorieB  of,  M2 ; 

the  (IiTine,  464 ;  industrial,  544. 
AdalberiL',  OS- 
Adaptation,  27,  31,  79,  90,  92,  J58, 

200,  294,  323,  329,  354,  461,  530, 

553. 
Allele  aod  Th&idoTt,  of  Madame  de 

GenliB,  480. 
Age,  for  public  inslmctlon,  11, 14, 

15,  19,  31,  32,  34,  38,  49.  60.  65, 

287,  323,  347,  348. 
Agricola,  Rudolph,  87. 
ABTiculture,  420. 
Ahriman,  li. 

Aix-la-Chapellc,  Conndl  of,  73. 
Aleuin,  72, 

Alexander,  11,36,294. 
Alexander,  118. 
Alfred  the  Great,  73. 
All  i«  in  All,  627. 
Amiuemcnei,  33,  94,  96,  96,  118, 

H9,  146,  101,  248,  294,  306,  348 

458,  460. 
Amyot,  53,  64. 
Ana!yBia,22,23,32,42,0e,  188,284, 

314,  568. 
Anselm,  Saint,  76,  77, 119. 
Antiqiutr,  education  in,  1-lS,  IB, 

87,320. 
Aiabic,  102. 
AralM.77. 


Arbogast,  898,  804, 

Argovia,  418, 488. 

Argument,  19,  52,  74,  80, 145. 

Ariatophanes,  20,  87. 

Aristotle,  10,  11,  22,  42, 46,  52,  59, 

66,  74,  321 ;   plan  of  educaUon, 

36^11 ;  of  music,  20,  39. 
Arilhmelic,  78, 80,  98, 114, 120,  206, 

268,  269,  441 ;  moral,  471. 
ArDaiitd,l54;  General  dm m nor,  155. 
Art,  30,  31.  60,  116.  179,  309.  310, 

327. 646 ;  of  education,  22,  39, 60, 

85,  91,  122,  810,  476  ;  induBtrial, 

331, 351.  384,  628,  545 ;  of  creat. 

ing  thoaght,  23,  91, 166, 157, 316, 

310,  471. 
Artisani.  15,  28,  40,  98,  118.  134. 

136,  209,  300,  566. 
Arts,  Faculty  of,  233, 234, 321, 341, 

612;  the  Seven  Liberal,  75.  119. 
Aiccticiim,  4,  63,  65,  66,  160,  161, 

269.260. 
Assembly,   Constituent.    371,  372, 

800,  306 ;   Legislatire.  371,  373, 

300;  National,  369,  391. 
AHsiBtant,  10,  131,  267,  827,  424. 
Aitronomy,  6, 11,82,  71,  74,  76,  08, 

129,  167,  205. 
Athens,  education  at,  IT,  40,  43. 
Atlanlic  Montklg.SlO. 
d'Aubign^,  53. 
Augustine.   Safnt,   47,  64,  68,   71, 

219,  226. 
Angtutna,  40.  47. 
AiureliUB,  Marom,  53,  CS. 
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Aathoiity,  1&,  74, 81, 110,  122, 136, 

172,  IVl,  2M,  309,  618,  628,  632; 

basis  ol,  13,  32,  74,  149,  lei. 
Anxerre,  342. 
ATignon,  130,  263. 

Bftcon,  32,  123,  124,  133, 186, 1»2; 

211. 
Basi^,  104r«38,  666-563 ;  enott 

ofT^Bo-eea 

Barraad,  434. 

Barr^re,  307. 

Barritre,  48fi. 

BaBedow,  414. 

Basil,  Saint,  64. 

BauEJci,  Cantinal  de,  178. 

Bauzcn,  637. 

Beauty,  30,  31,  84,  08,  646. 

Beauviliiera,  165,  166. 

Beukx,  142,  145. 

Belief,  74,  143,  191,  304,  381. 

Bell,  Andrew,  0,  513-617. 

Bellfs-iettrts,  113,  160,162,236,321, 

322,  S24,  404. 
Benedict,  Saint,  69. 
Benedictines,  68,  70,  279. 
Bentham,   Chrtstomathia,  100,  510, 

662. 
BerUn,  461,  464. 
Beruardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  394. 
Beraot,  149,  534. 
Ben,  Paul,  305. 
Bert  hoi  let,  405. 

Burgdorf.  410,  426,  433,  466,  457. 
Borulle,  150, 
Bias,  32. 
Bible,  7,  66,  81.  86,  99,  118,  120, 

248,  304,  324,  342,  420. 
Billom,  Collcite  of.  141. 
Bills,   Educational,  300-411,   600- 

612,  619-625. 


BtiT,  438. 

Blackie,  fbur  Phatet  af  Mvrvlt,  SI 
Blankenburg,  457,  463. 
Boarding-icbooU,  282, 327, 397, 433, 

485. 
Body,  28, 29, 83, 38, 65, 94, 1 96-109, 

292-316 ;  exercises  for,  18, 10, 28. 

01,  135,  280-292. 
BcBotia,  63. 
Bohemia,  126. 
BoiLeau,  182,  210,  243. 
Bonneval,  283. 

Book  for  Modart,  Pestalozzi's,  431. 
Books,  70,  86,  106,  132,  240,  298, 

869,  398,  528;  use  of,  106,  107, 

218,  208,  352,  420,  441,  516,  564. 
Bossuet,  141,  182-186, 243. 
Boufflers,  Marquis  de,  148. 
Bouqnier,  370,  891,  400]  Law  of, 

400,  401. 
Boargogne,   366;   Duke    of,  166, 

177-182. 
Boys,  educatlOD  of,  6,  8,  S4,  4S,  64, 

94,114,284-302,398. 
Boie,  de,  243. 
Brahmins,  4, 6. 
Br^al,  Michel,  113, 343,  634. 
BrcMgoe,  344. 

Brethren  of  Saint  Charles,  255. 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools, 

112,  138,  147,  253-277,  363,  366, 

513,  615. 
Brinou,  Madame  de,  228. 
Browning,  64. 
Bmgg,  418,  438. 
Buddha,  4. 
Buisson,  Dictioimain  dt  Pedayagit, 

13,  130,  369. 
"Bureau  of  Correspondence,"  368. 
Bumier,  163. 
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Cabinet,  ichool,  386. 
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Cadet,  246. 

Csaar,  61,  106. 

Ctesar  de  Bus,  130. 

Cftjet,  Dom  Joseph,  280. 

Calrin.  113. 

Cambridge,  Univenity  of,  77, 

Campan.  Madame,  485-187. 

Campe,  41&. 

Campus  Martiui,  44. 

Camot,  501,  521,  524. 

CaiT^,  153. 

Carthage,  106. 

Caste,  2,  14,  15,  16.  28,  33,  42,  143, 

266,504. 
Casuistry,  66,  67,  S43. 
Catechism,  44,  81,  113,  272.  321, 

338.364. 
Catherine  IL,  of  Russia,  320. 
Catholicism,  139,  263-277. 
Cayem,  Plata's,  32. 
Centralization,  368,  361,  386,  396 

396,  612  ;  opposed,  372. 
Central  Schools,  407, 
Ceremonies,  12,   30,  36,  146,  199, 

287,  393. 
Chaillot,  504. 
Chaldee,  95. 
Chance,  328,  329. 
Channing,  59,  476,  563-666. 
Character,  490,  497. 
Charicles,  25. 
Charily,  37,  61,  281;   condemoed, 

29,  163. 
Charlemagne,  71-73, 106. 
Charles  the  Bold.  68.  73. 
Charron,   IVhdom,  110. 
ChasWnier,  283. 
Chateaubriand,  246,  61], 
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age  for  Mudy,  11,  39,  49,  287  ; 
development  of,  31,  38,  50,  196, 
465,  456,  498;  education  of,  46, 
48,  80, 86,  103, 107,  122, 129,  153, 
169,  237,  240,  284-304,  318,  420, 
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Chinese,  11-13;  civU  seryice  of,  16. 
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Christian  Doctrine,  The  Order  of 
the,  130. 

Christianity,  8,  61,  116,  174.  228, 
248,  304. 

Christian  Marriagt,  of  Erasmus,  90. 

Christians,  The  Early,  61-67. 

Chrysale.  212,  213. 

Chrysippus,  48,  61. 

Church,  The,  68,  69,  81.  139,  283, 
319,330,366,371,413. 

Cicero,  46,  47,  70,  96,  101. 


Cirmdar  at  Guiiot,  621. 

Citharist,  20, 

Civa  Gmemmmt,  380,  374,400,489 

Clarke,  196. 

Classes.  267,  501. 

CteanlinesB.  65.  90,  93,  94. 

Clergy,  103.  164. 

Clermont.  141. 

Cloister,  66.  69.  217,  346. 

Co-edDcation,   128,  231,  266,  369, 
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Colleges,  86,141,283,  234,237,249, 

321,  882,  512. 
Colloquy  of  the  AbM,  of  Enwmna, 

90. 
Comeay,  80,  39. 
Comeotus,  106.  112,  118,  121-138, 

165,282,  416,457. 
Commaniefttion,  13,  53,  106 ;  lack 

of,  70,  181,  217,  266;  of  knowl- 
edge, 41,  53,  71,  113,   131,   147, 

666. 
Compayrt,  190, 194,  203,  80S,  330, 

389,506. 
CompnlBioD,  120,  136, 182, 255, 265, 

821,  370,  387,  397,  398,  400,  523, 

633. 
Comte,  822,  323,  629-631. 
Condd,  141, 
Condillac,  124,  IM.  312-319,  346, 

403,534;   Gmmmaire,  I2i. 
Conaoreet,  282,  323,  379-389,  392, 

S07,  407. 
Conduct    of   SckooU,    La   Salle'B, 

262-276. 
Confucius,  12. 

Cmjagal  Precepti,  Plularch's,  65. 
Conicience,  24,  57,  58,  61,  105,  163, 

200,  201,  803,  330,  424,  522,  643. 
ConridBrant,  Victor,  528. 
CouBlitueut  Aaacmbl}',372, 390,395. 
CouBlructiOD,  459,  461,  499. 
Convention,  The,  390-411. 
Conventfl,  62-70,  214-218,  378, 
Converaation,  106,  205,  290 ;  with 

AriatodemuB,26;  Art  of,  22, 106, 

107;  of  Buddha  and  Puma,  4,  6. 
I,  of  Madame  de  Maia- 


Cordova,  77. 
Coriolanus,  46. 
CorDett1e,'l41,  21& 
Comelie,  45. 


Corpot«l  pn&Iihment,  6,  7,  8,  1% 
33,  61,  76,  77,  78,  102,  147,  148, 
162,  160,  202, 203,  251,  271-276, 
336,551. 

Costs,  P.,  196. 

Cotton,  Hbtiiaigne,  102. 

Council  of  Carthage,  64. 

Couueil  of  public  ir 


CouncUs-General,  392,  509. 

Couniett  to  her  Daaghter,  of  Mad«me 
de  Lambert,  176. 

Courage,  16, 18,  30,  294,  522. 

Cournot,  634. 

CoKr5(o/ai«/y,Condillac's,214-219. 

CouraeB  for  adnlta,  383,  384. 

Courses  of  Btudy,321,82fl,  348,36^ 
377,  383,  368,  402,  472,  48^ 
520-526, 659. 

Courtalon,  404. 

Cousin,  166,  523,  633. 

Coustel,  Education  of  CkSdmi,  151. 

Critiaa,  25. 

Crousaz,  282. 

Culture,  8, 31, 41, 47, 55,  60,69,  lU, 
158, 325, 388, 543, 565;  Athenian, 
18, 30, 31, 43 ;  Chinese,  13 ;  Egyp- 
tian,  14 ;  of  the  imagination,  499, 
600;  of  the  Middle  Age, 09;  self, 
67,  69,  87,  301,  383, 421, 439. 476, 
504,  649,  664;  studies,  40,  00, 
157,  324-326,  336,  889. 

Curiosity,  106,  130, 170,  184,  247, 
347,603. 

CuTopadia,  Xenophon'i,  14,  34,  36, 
36. 

Cicch,  125,  126. 

Dacier,  Madame,  218. 
D'Alembert,  278,  319,  331. 
Dancing,  118, 161,181,214,300,380 
Darin,  427. 
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D&nbenton,  406. 

Daunou,  386,  391,  3SG,  410, 411. 

Dauphin,  The,  182-185. 

David,  66. 

Decazes,  GIG. 

Deism,  09,  304, 30G,  454,  476. 

De  Laitejrie,  510. 

D^mia,  2G4-2&B. 

Demogeat,  203, 

DemoBthenea,  114. 

De  Ratione  Stadii,  of  Enumiu,  68. 

De  Sac;,  164. 

Deicartea,  141,  162,  167,  187-102, 

213,  234. 
Detchamps,  616. 
DeMaa,  416. 
Dettinr,  of  man,  62, 109, 136, 136, 

163,  188,  230,  454, 402,  530,  542, 

567  ;  of  waman,  500. 
De  Tocquerille,  401. 
Development,  13, 23, 31,  38,  49, 01, 

93,  111.  129,  158,  208,288,  313, 

381,  412,  421,  423,  4S6,  430,  455, 

476,  106,  603,  642]   preci>cioiu, 

60,240. 
Deventer,  86. 
Devotion,  214-217,  228,  260,  805, 

318, 442. 
DtalecUci,  S2, 42, 46, 62, 76, 76, 118. 
DiaI<^;De,  22,  24. 
Dia3ogaet  of  fie  Dtad,  F^nelon's, 

168,  170. 
DictionnaiTt    de   P^dugogie,  11,  13, 

130, 369,  371,  301,  464. 
Didaetica  Magna,  124,  126. 
Didactics,  22, 60,  53. 66,  78, 97, 121, 

208. 
Diderot,  121,  278,  319-327.  344. 
DieBterweg,  422,  464,  466. 
Dignity,  of   mother,  291,  384;   of 

peraoiu,  18,  36,  57,  62,  78,  162, 

201,  207,  273,  804,  386. 


Diogenes,  202. 

Diogenes  Lacrtins,  37. 

Discipline,  6,  7,  11,  20,  S3,  36,  36 
41,  44,  60,  61,  76,  77,  81,  88, 101, 
102,  111,  119,  145-149,  169-162, 
180,  199,  203,  2S8,  249-262, 
263-260,  270-276,  336,  306,  416, 
651;  of  coneequencea,  330,  561. 

Diicoane  on  Method,  of  Descartes, 
188. 

Discovery,  124,  157,  435,  640. 

Dittea,  Hisloire  de  nducalion,  3,  6, 
13,114,413,416,526,537. 

DivisiAo  of  labor,  131,  152,  266, 
364,660. 

Doctors,  of  the  Chnrch,  63,  67, 68, 
74,  76. 

DoritTinaria.  The,  130, 396. 

Domitian,  47, 53. 

Donaiyu,  118. 

Dordogne,  400,  434. 

Drama,  210,  223,  242,  316,  378. 

Drane,  AugnstaF.,  Chriaian  SdmoU 
and  Scholar,,  72. 

Drawtng,  30,  130,  204,  326. 

Dreasler,  637. 

Dualism,  14 ;  Socratic,  23, 24. 

Dubois,  366. 

DucIoB,  345. 

Dumarsais,  831, 

Dumonatier,  404. 
Dupanloup,  606,  531,  532. 
DupoDt  de  Nemours,  403. 
Duruy,  362,  386, 400,  502, 522, 623. 
Dassault,  431. 

Duty,  200,  333,  337,  338,  400.  403; 
of  teacher,  50,  100,  267.  201. 

Economics,  34,  56. 

Economy,  36,  308;   in   educatioii, 
616 ;  of  nature.S,  31, 286, 200, 66a 
Ikiouen,  486. 
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Fdgworth,  HiH,  482, 

Gducatinn,  30-33,  41,  42,  48,  80, 
505;  mantiquitr,  1-16;  Atheni- 
an, 18,  28,  43;  by  Uie  Church, 
03,  00,  81,  143,  233,  277 ;  defini- 
tion of,  33,  37,  103,  640;  domes- 
tic, T,  8,  85,  48,  M,  55,  127,  227, 
378,  422,  486,  488  ;  extent  of,  31, 
34,  61,  100,  104,  128,  168,  184, 
185,563,567;  formal,  12,146-147, 
347;  among  the  Greeka,  17-42; 
higher,  6,  28,  31,  66,  75,.80,  113, 
128, 233, 512 ;  intellectual,  29, 31, 
89,41, 110, 156, 167,203. 46&-475, 
400,  648;  moral,  3S,  41,  48,  69, 
Oe,  130,168-162, 177-18^,199-203, 
240-252,  280,  380,  381,  465,  550, 
667;  national,  340-389,  623,  530, 
630,664-508;  negatiTC,  287-310, 
SS4,  348,  497,  642-555 ;  the  new, 
B3,  123,  192,  208,  210,  284-310, 
S4S,  347,  460,  400,  542;  obliga- 
loiy,  8,  13,  IB,  42,  116,  120  136, 
182,  266,  263,  321,  370,  3717  387, 
400,  409,  411,  623;  the  old,  92, 
144,  182,  283.  804,  400,  547; 
phjBicsl,  Ifl,  20, 38, 41, 43, 70.  93, 
118,  136,  196-100,  283,  496,  564, 
666;  povfer  of,  0,  80,  163,  181, 
186,  328,  329,  333.  644,  665  ;  pub- 
Uc,  8,  13,  27,37.  49, 113-186, 182, 
209,  250.  279,  48-1,  566f^urpo9e 
of,  98,  4)14,  1^,  168,  181,  238, 
316,  318,  346,  847.  383,  454,  483, 
406,  531,  536,  604,  507;  Roman, 
43-60;  science  of,  22,  48,  53,  69, 
636-671;  scientific,  28.  32,  40, 
01,  161,  167,  635-655;  self,  57, 
68, 87, 299, 383. 421, 439, 476, 604, 
549.  564  ;  SparUn,  18,  34,  37,  43 ; 
srsteinatic,  2,  3S,  41, 91. 128, 238, 
526,  631, 647 ;  treatisea  on,  9, 14, 


27,  33,  34,  36,  37,  40,  47,  64,  65, 

50, 58, 64, 80, 88,  02, 100, 103, 110, 

126,  164,  166,  195,  223.  236,  319, 

421,  4JJ2, 431,  438,  480,  501-503 ; 

nniveraai,  8,  13,  16,  62,  100,  115, 

118,  129,  136,  297,  374,  411,  468, 

480,  481,  510,  52&-631,  534,  566; 

a  uniyersaJ  right,  10,  33,  37,  65. 

158,326,366,484,530;  of  women, 

34,  66,  100,  110,  115,   110,   128. 

168,  174-176,  212-231,  241,  282, 

306,  307,  378,  385,  478-607. 
Education,. S^ncer'a,  3,  100,  124, 

607,  534,  538-666. 
Education  as  a  Scitnce,  Bain'a,  124, 

194,  556-563. 
Education  of  GirU,  P€ne!on'fl,  165- 
■   189,  174-177, 184. 212,  229. 
Education  of  Man,  FrcEbcl'fl,  453- 

466. 
Education  of  a  Prince,  Kicole'i,  154. 
Education  of  Women,  of  Madame  de 

Ri^musat,  487-490. 
Egypt,  14, 

Elocution,  21,  61,  52, 107. 
£mik.  The,  27,  bs,  126.  210,  235, 

278-310. 
Emotiona,  42, 66, 206,207,286, 303, 

660.661. 
Emulslion,  67,  146,  162,  183, 299. 
Encyclopfdit,  The,  319. 
Encjclopedista,  337,  480. 
England,  72,  564. 
Entretiem  »ur  la  Science*,  Lamy*!, 

160,  151. 
En-rironment,  3,  39,  68,  70, 194,258, 

310,  339. 
Epkureans,  62,  108,  141. 
Equalit7,61, 190.  328.374.380,400, 

665;  of  sex,  241, 256, 384, 479,606, 
BraemuB,  85-01,  94;  works  of,  SO, 


Eipionage,  HT,  258, 276. 
Either,  2tQ,  212. 
Estonterille,  Cardinal  d',  232. 
EthicB,  24,  37,  39,  42,  60,  67,  76, 

206,  217,  270,  292,  322,  326,  351, 

470,  477,  401, 539. 
Ethnology,  2. 
Etiquette,  88,  »4, 161, 190, 227,270 ; 

of  l&dieo,  00,  227. 
Eadenm  of  KabeUii,  02-100. 
Euthi/dtmiu,  The,  24. 
Evil,  J4,  31,  86.  86, 168,  169;  caiue 

of,  4,  14,  169,  217,  287,  SS3,  881. 

492  J  how  DTercome.-6e,  66.  160. 

217,  333,  381,  506. 
pvolatiait,  530. 
-  EzuninatioDB.  16 ;  of  teachen,  256. 

261, 321.  366,  367,  432,  513. 
Example,  63. 
EicliuiTeneiB.  12,  14,  40,  64,  70, 

143,  217.  221.  362,  540. 
Ezcimiong,  97,  08,  348, 466. 
ExUlmce  o/Qod,  F^oelon's,  166. 
Earperience,  10,  32,  63,  02,  03,  97, 

lOe,  136,  485. 
EzplanBtion,  11,  133,  150, 290. 
Expuliion,  271. 

Fablei,  190, 240,  244,  206, 315, 886, 

348,494. 
FdbU$,  Finelon'g,   106.  173,   177- 

180. 186. 
FocnltlM,  The,  233,  321, 383,  611- 

613. 
Fdire  finrt,  497. 
Faith,  74, 113. 143,  304, 381. 
FamUy,  7,  12,  36,  36,  37, 46.  61,  60. 

128,  129,  201,  378,  509,  531,  642, 

645 ;  Mcritlced,  27,  110,  221, 397, 

398,390. 
Furar,  Archdeacon,  14. 
Fathen,  The  early,  63,  67, 68. 


Fathers,  00, 103, 108,  108,  316,  424, 

546. 
FaulM,  In  education,  10, 40, 67, 68, 

60,  74, 82,  108,  109.  110,  133, 143, 

146,  148,  161,  167.  168.  171,  181, 

180,  201, 22«,  270-276,  202,  302- 

807,  322,  320, 341,  342,  432.  437, 

462,  463,  470,  618.  634,  662,  568; 

of  Greek  pedagogy, 40;  of  women, 

488,480. 
Fear,  200,  201. 

Feelings,  33,  180,  276, 296, 3O0, 444. 
Felbiger.  416. 
Fellenberg,   AgnadtHTal   Inititulei, 

422. 
Fencing,  70,  98,  114. 
F^nelon,  78.  104-186,  198,  212.214, 

229,  241.  282,  403.  486. 
Ferrier,  Greek  PftiVoropAj,  21. 
Ferole.  102,  272. 
Ficbte,  422,  413;   Ditcoitnt  to  tka 

German  Nation,  636. 
FirmneM,  33,  101, 274. 
FiBcber,  439. 
Fitch.  336. 
Fidchier,  141. 
Fleury,  The  AbW,  74, 75,  154, 166, 

214, 240. 
Fontaine,  Madame  de,  220. 
Fontanel,  611. 
Fonn,  430. 
Fonnaliim,  12,  36,  71,  01.  146,  211, 

263, 342, 446. 
Fortonl.  501. 
Fonrcroy,  478,  610. 
Fourier,  527,  620. 
Foumier,  459. 

France,  72,218-221;  College  of,  86. 
Francke,  114. 
Frankfort,  118. 
Freedom,  10,  61, 101,  166,310,  566; 

aimihiUted,  3, 1,  74,  92,  403;  of 
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IntelUgenoe,  72,  77,  01,  101,  3M, 

664. 
French,  102.  IM,  2M,  242, 3<2, 357, 

302. 
French  Revolution,  The,  71,  308, 

360,  362-389,  522. 
FribnTg,  466, 467. 
FrtBbel,  446-466,  501. 
Fronto,  68. 

Frugality,  14,  15,  36,  65, 160. 197, 
■    100,220,268,418,452. 
Fulneck,  126. 
FuBtel  de  Coulaugea,  61. 

Gall,  638. 

Gamala,  Joshua  Bell,  9. 

Gunaliel,  1 1. 

Oargantua  at  Rabelaii,  01-100. 

Gamier,  500. 

Garot,  240. 

Gaudenliut,  Letter  to,  64. 

Gaultier,  The  AhW,  514,  616. 

Genesis,  of  knonledge,  313,  568. 

Genera,  College  of,  113. 

Genlis,  Mndame  de,  176,  4T0-482. 

Geography,  24,  80,  12B,  151,   160. 

183,  205,  2i0,  207,  322,  342.  340, 

400,  403,  436,  481 ;  moral,  472. 
Geometry,  11,  31,  47,  51,  76,  80,  98, 

129,  205,  436. 
G^rando,  520. 
German,  351. 
Geiroany,  114,  279.  283,  418,  524, 

526. 
Oertaany    of    Madame    de    Stael, 

406. 
Genon,  77,  78. 
Genner,  427. 
"Gifu"  of  Fnebel,  452,  468,  459, 

476. 
Girard,The  Pfere.  431, 437, 446,465- 


GtrU,  destiny  of,  600;  edncatlaii 
of,  5,  8,  11,  36,  04,  65,  66,  70,  80, 
90,  109,  110,  117,  128,  108.  174, 
176,  212-231,  237.  241,  305,  306, 
807,  384,  308,  300,  478-607. 

Girondists,  391. 

God,  61,  63,  99,  174,  182,  286,  288, 
464.  622;  belief  in,  26,  27,  173, 
804,  337;   dnty  to,  30,  66,  140, 

182,  216,  217,  220,  270.  304,  512j 
knowledge  of,  316,  337;  omni- 
presence of,  3. 192, 464. 

GcBthe,  538. 

Goldammer,  459. 

Golden  rule,  example  of,  6, 78. 

G(mtagat,  Prince  of,  79. 

Good,  The,  30,  31,  286. 

Goodwin,  Plutarch's  Morals,  bL 

Gorglat,  The,  24. 

GoBiot,  604. 

Gournay,  Mademoiselle,  110. 

Govemment,  238,  264, 270-276. 

Gracchus,  45. 

Oradeo,  127, 128, 137, 224, 233, 234, 

267, 288, 323,  3*8,  376,  382,  303, 

496,  648,  669. 
Grammar.  1 0,  20, 24,  39,  47,  61,  71, 

90,  130,  133,  144,  164,  155,  171. 

183,  243,  316,  823,  470-475. 
Grammarian.  20,  51.  103,  470. 
Gratuity,   120,  254,  262,  321,  367, 

370,  872,  376,  386,  888,  898,  K2, 

623,  533,  666. 
Gray  Friars.  466. 
Gri<ard.  216,  223.  287,288,  306, 364, 

467,  461,  480,  506,  516,  616,  518, 

563,562. 
Greek,  the  study  of,  4S,  71,  86,  96, 

102,  106,  121.  143,  144,  183,  189, 

205.  237,  244,  257,  283,  317,  321, 

324-326,  351,  362,  481,  612,  547, 

669. 


Greek  pedagogjr,  11,  17-42. 

Gregory  the  tireat,  Saint,  68. 

Uriesheim,  4fi2. 

OrignaD,  Madune  de,  214. 

Gnmm,  344. 

Oroot,  Gerard,  80. 

Grotaelin,  135. 

Grote,  Hhlori/  of  Greece,  21, 

Gnmer,  448. 

Guienne,  College  of,  101,  102. 

Quidance,  ^  object  of 

lit,  49,  67,  201,  201,  293,  318. 
Guillaume,  301. 
Ooiiot, 490, 612, 619-622;  Madame, 

490-404. 
GuyoD,  Madame,  174. 
Gnyot,  164. 

GuytOD  de  Morreaa,  3*3. 
Gjmnaginin,  128,  146;  Greek,  19. 

G;mna>(!cB,  10,  28,  29,  39,  44,  79, 
94,  13G,  196-199,  292.  433;  iotel- 
Isctusi,  3B4,  326 ;  interdicted,  W. 

Habiu,  293,  315,  334. 

Ealle,  414. 

Halle  anx  Drapi,  mutual  (citnf,  S17. 

Bamillon,  194,  404. 

Hamillon,  Mia«,  482-164. 

Hannibal,  105. 

Happiness,  3,  294,  328. 

"  Hardening  process,"  196-198, 281, 

892,  452. 
Harmon;,  20, 29, 31,  89, 41,  62,  79, 

110,461. 
Hartley,  483. 
Harvard  College,  12S. 
Health,  29,  30, 66,  79,  04,  169,  222. 

642. 
Heart,  12, 66,  60,  1 10, 303, 443, 469, 

471-476. 408. 
Hebrew,  96,  90,  118,  121. 
Hebrew*,  7-11. 


BX.  685 

Hccker,  414. 

Hegel,  447. 

Heidelberg,  UniTeraitj  of,  77. 

Helvetim,  106,  319.  327-330,  344. 

Henry  IV.,  of  Pmnce,  63,  147,  232, 

Herbart,  104,  637. 

Herbaalt;  614. 

Herder,  638. 

Horcdity,  313. 

Herodotus,  32. 

Henan,  236. 

Hinilooi,  2-4. 

History,  12.  32,  S3,  36,  47.  63,  76, 

80,91.106,119,  118,129.144,146, 

161,  173,  175,  179,  190,  206 ;  of 

education,  86,  126. 
Holidays,  393. 

Holiness,  63,  68, 100,  214-217,  228. 
Holland,  86,  282,  283. 
Holland,      Philemon,       Plutarch'* 

Moral:  M- 
Hamer,  20,  64.  320,  324. 
Honor,  196,  190,  200,  302. 
Horace,  46.  69,  87,  324. 
HoK  Otrtmde  teachet  her  Children, 

Pestalozzi'i,  427. 
Hue,  13. 
Humanist,  01,  100,   163,  196,  213, 

324. 
Uiunanities,  The,  73,  60,  91,  144, 

161, 324,  825,  326,  361,  658-661. 
Hu-manitiet,  Amauld's,  164. 
Human  Underitanding,  Locke's,  196. 
Hume,  104. 
Hygiene,  SO,  70,  64,  94,  107,  202, 

644. 

Ideal.  06,  104,  161,  279 ;  Chineee, 
12, 13 ;  of  the  Fathers,  66 ;  Greek. 
41;  Hebrew,  7;  Hindoo.  3-6; 
Roman,  44,  67;  Fenian.  14,  16. 
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Ideali«t8, 193,  383. 

Idea.,  316,  381 ;  birth  of,  23, 

826, 381.  439.  471.  503;  grammar 

of,  471  i   inaate,  439;   religious, 

8,42,62;  made  significant,  107, 

188,  167,  298. 
Identity,  loss  of,  3. 
Ignorance,  13, 18.  20. 68. 70,  72, 116. 

143.  225,  226,  300,  384,  369,  519; 

learned,  92.  104,  107.  117,  189; 

Socratic.  22,  24. 
Imagination,  42,  97,   98.  133.  135, 

174,  176,  191.  266, 347, 403.  499, 

600. 
ImiUtion,.12, 49, 60, 84,144,462,467. 
tmitatlan,  Gerson's.  77,  78. 
Immobititj,  16.  18,  145,  342. 
ItDpreaaionB,  208, 296, 328, 334, 461, 

484.  492,  608. 
India,  educaljon  in,  6,  514. 
Individuality,  3,  16,  37,  57, 84,  86. 

123,  136,  158,  207,  310,  313,  338. 

381.  439,  452, 461.  489,  649;  loss 

of,  4.  27,  29,  67,  63,  98.  146,  148. 

274, 346. 
induction,  26,  27.  36.  96,  107, 121, 

128,  133,  157,  296.  313,  648. 
.ndulgence,  60;   of  teachers,  90, 

146. 
:oertneii,  intellecHial.  2, 29. 44, 68, 

70,  92,  144.  228,  329,  618. 
iitinct.  24,  31,  98,  133,  290,  460. 


'ntiitaits  ef  Oralory,  48,  60,  89. 

Inetmction.  13.  39. 46. 79,  199, 280, 
379 ;  Christian,  62, 269 ;  domeiMc, 
7,  27.  45,  46.  65,  127,  129,  227, 
378,  384,  486;  ecclesiaitical.  63, 
89,  81,  139,  lOT,  218,  283,  345; 


gratnitoua,  69,  73,  78,  120.  254, 
262.  263,  321,  867,  870,  876,  386, 
398,  409,  528,  666;  indirect.  170, 
177-182.  184.  186,  223,  287-310, 
481 ;  mutual.  6.  63, 131,  267. 392, 
424, 51S-519, 534 ;  national.  340- 
389,  523,  665 ;  need  of,  70.  71, 
116,  116,  820,  866,  369,  623,  666; 
popular.  8,  ISO.  415,  438, 480. 487, 
622 ;  primary.  13,  20.  40.  55.  81, 
86.  112-136.  139,  142,  153,  177, 
209,  239,  240.  263-277,  321.  358, 
366,  860,  364,  384,  417. 483.  465- 
466,  468-476,  606,  624, 625 ;  pub- 
lic, 8,  0, 11,  20.  27,  38, 46,  49,  73, 
78,  114,  128,  182,  209,  321, 
622-626;  religions,  98,  111, 
115,  118,  267,  803,  336,  346, 
438,462,466,564;  aecondar? 
113,  128, 189,  143.  206,  233,') 
self,  57,  87,  136,  156,  318,  883, 
421.439,476. 604,649,664;  I 
193.  283.  403;  simultaneous,  51, 
162,240,266,277,424,616;  tech- 
nical, 193,206,268,281,331 
384,408,414,419,546. 

Intelligence,  S8,  58,  71,  72,  81 
101,  191,  192,  296,  316,  320. 
370, 436, 440, 465, 498 ;  disregaid 
for.  44,  68,  70,  92, 143, 171,  403 ; 
works  of,  26.  27,  10^  156,  157, 
304,504. 

Interpretation.  15, 168, 293, 

Intuition,  129,  132,  133,  290-SlO^ 
403,  416, 423,  428,  438,  440,  462, 
648-£66. 

Irony.  Socratic,  23. 

Israelites,  6-11. 

Italy,  84, 476. 
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JanaenisM,  UO,  IS^-ieS,  231. 

Janua  tia^aanitu  reMirala,  of  Come- 

niiu,  126,  127,  la*. 
Jealooi;,  12,  25,  153,  269. 
Jena,  Prussiaas  at,  8. 
Jerome,  Saini,  61,  71. 
Jeromites,  86. 
JesuiU,  86,  130-150, 189,  232,  234, 

268,  27S,  340^4,  468;  of  the 

East,  12. 
Jewess,  education  of,  S,  11. 
Jews,  B-11,  16. 
John  of  Wenel,  86,  87. 
Jolj,  Clande,  256,  261. 
Jomard,  616. 

Joiephine,  The  Empieu,  467. 
Joubert,  489. 
Jonffroj,  62, 491. 
jDdgment,  100,  104,  156,  163,  191, 

281,  295,  296,  460,  467,  470. 
Jttilly,  College  of,  160. 
Justice,  16,  30, 40,  280,  281,  808. 
Jurenal,  69. 

Eaut,  200,  309,  332-336,  416,  422, 
530. 

KeUbau,  4^,  464. 

Klmng-tMe,  12,  l3. 

JOndeiyariena,  447,  462,  467-465, 
476, 477. 

Kindermann,  416. 

KlopBtock,  422. 

Knowledge,  16,  63,  80,  101,  104, 
113,  192,  370,  647;  clearness  of, 
S3;  of  fauti,  76,  129,  290;  a 
means,  41, 67, 91, 104 ;  of  nature, 
91,  96,  129,  296,  440;  source  of, 
68, 134, 313, 648 ;  before  practice, 
82,  67,  71,  136;  ralue,  60;  for 
women,  168,  176,  262,  282,  307, 
384,  488,  495,  600,  606. 

Konigberg,  UniTeni^  of,  838. 


Labor,  476, 496 ;  manual,  206,  20e 
226,  227,  263,  300,  398,  399,  424 
441,666. 

Laborde,  Comte  de,  616. 

La  Bruyfere,  329. 

La  Chalotais,  278,  343-365,  363. 

La  Condamine,  283, 

Laeroljt,  407. 

Lata,  Lttter  lo,  64-67. 

Lafargue,  473. 

Lafajette,  Madame  de,  213. 

La  Flfeche,  601,  College  of,  189. 

La  Fontaine,  240,  283,  296,  336. 

Lagrange,  406, 

Laisn^,  616. 


L^l^^/ain 
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Lakanal,  139,  379,  394;  Law  of, 
402-108. 

Lambert,  Madame  de,  176. 

LambruBChini,  The  Abb^,  476. 

Lamoignon,  141. 

Lamj,  The  Pfere,  160. 

Lancaster,  513, 614. 

Lancelot,  165,  164, 160,  217. 

Langethal,  461,  452. 

Language,  2,  70.  82,  116, 118,  126, 
134,  189,  323-326, 428, 431,  411, 
481, 647 ;  native,  48, 70, 113, 118, 
121.  120.  155,  183,  268,  367,  400, 
46fr-471, 

Lanthenas,  391,  392. 

Lio-tsze,  12,  13. 

La  Piti^,  614. 

Larochefoucautd-Uancourt,  616, 

Laromigui^re,  189. 

La  gaUe,  112,  147,  254-277,  367, 
404,  414,  614. 

XAi«nn  couDcQ,  ee. 
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Latin,  the  itudy  of,  48,  70,  71,  00, 

61, 96, 101, 102, 105, 118, 121. 131. 

140,  144,  1«,  183,  189,  205,  237. 

244,  267,  281.  317.  324,  326,  481, 

612,  &47. 
LBurie,  S.  S.,  Comeaius,  126. 
LavalU'e,  218,  222,  220,  230. 
Laws.  44,  45,  46,   182,   333,  400; 

eilucalionat,  300-402,  484,   GOO; 

Plalo'B,  30, 
Lay  leachera,  340-346. 466, 608, 633. 
LccoinM,  The  Pfere,  160. 

Legislstire  Assembly,  871, 878, 879, 
390,422. 

Leibnitz.  130,  141, 106. 

Leisure,  87,  377,  381,  543. 

Lelong,  The  P6re,  160. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Pestalozzi'i 
421. 

Lepclletier  SaiaC-Fa^ean,  301 
397. 

Le»tng,  638. 

lMleT$  to  Lariliu,, 

Letltra  to  Pope  In 
sueffl,  182,  185. 

Ldvi  Alvarts,  B05. 

Lewes,  George  Henry,  *1. 

L'Hupilal,  53. 

Liberal  Education  of  Children,  of 
EraBTDug,  88, 

Liberty,  C2,  70,  73,93, 119, 151,  172, 
201,  207.  263.  285,  SOi,  308,  374, 
400,  420,  4SG,  441,  464,  490,  493, 
499,  5G5;  of  teacliing,  371-306, 
401,511,  613. 

Life,  faitiity,  GO,  424,  600,  540; 
monastic,  GO,  I4G;  practical.  44, 
63,  60,  92,  93,  105,  115,  204,  279, 
29G,  408,  S29,  641,  602;  public, 
32,  116,  130,  279,  360,374,  400, 
489;  stages  of,  456,  45G,  642. 


(  XI.,  Bos. 


,  125. 


Lil*™ture,  U,  30,  78, 100,  I6«,  ITSt 
29G,  351,  404,  G5S.  G05  ;  clsssiol, 
78,  80,  86,  95.  189.  324-326.  361, 
481,  647,  659 ;  Greek,  1 1,  48,  80, 
64,  659 ;  Latin,  40,  69,  84,  324- 
82G,'  profane,  64,  80,87,175, 219. 

Uttle  Schools  of  Port  Rojal,  140, 
153,  264. 

Littre',  69,  233,  234,  383. 

Lives,  Plutarch's,  63. 

Locke,  49,  110,  12G,  187,  194-810, 
249,  280,  296,  846.  363,  638.  56L 

Logic.  6,  24,  31,  62,  75.70,315,816, 
321.  361,  470,  558. 

Logic,  Port  Boyal,  154,  243. 

Lorain,  P.,  619. 

Lorenz,  Li/e  of  Aleuin,  72. 

Lonis  XIV.,  147, 182,  286.  279. 366, 

Loois-le-Gnuid,  College  of,  S66. 

Louis  the  Pious,  68,  T3. 

Lourmand,  505, 

Lore,  31,  37,  66,  89, 162,  216,  8(9, 
440, 443, 456, 504,616;  of  countiy, 
8,  44,  182,  808,  399,  489. 

Loyola,  140, 163;  ComokcKom,  142. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  3. 

Luccard,  267. 

Lucerne,  466,  468. 

Lupus  of  Ferris  res,  68,  70. 

Luther,  86,  113-120. 

Luxembourg,  141. 

Luxury,  effect  of,  36,  60,  182. 

I-yc^e,  131,  203,  327,  372,  382,  612. 

Lyceum.  22.  40. 

LycurguB.  34,  66,  897. 

Lyons,  254,  266,  285,  368. 

Macaulay,  144. 
Madras,  514. 
Magdoia,  90. 
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Uaglitratoi,  2S,  38,  31,  Tl,  7S. 
UaieuticB,  2B,  42,  72,  156,  826,  381, 

439,  471,  503. 
Mune  de  Biran,  139,  434. 
Mointenoii,  Madame  de,  176,  218- 

231,  307,  480,  514. 
Maleonneuve,  Madame  de,  S04. 
Maiatre,  Joseph  de,  U9,  611. 
Malehranohe,  187,  192-194,211. 
Han,61,  62,  101;  conception  of,  4, 

188,'  499,  539 ;  the  perfect,  7,  30, 

31,  67,  68,  69,  G2.  98,  104,  172. 

378,  88rf,  461,  483,  600,  640.    ' 
Mann,  Horace,  566,  587. 
Mannere,  29,  69,  66,  81,  68,  80,  94, 

111,199,270;  of  Chinete,  12;  of 

Oreeks,  21. 
Mantel,  194. 
Manit.  894. 
Harccllui,  105. 

Mareiiboltz,  Baroneis  Ton,464, 465. 
Maria  Tli(?reaa,  416. 
Marienthal,  484. 
Marion,  H.,  106. 
Marmontel,  326,  32Q,  3SQ. 
Maniat^s,  38,  66,  384,  600. 
Maraolier,  243. 
_  Martin,  Aim^,  606. 
Martin,  Alenander,   Lei    Doctrlna 

Ptdagogiquea  det  Greet,  18. 
Martin,  Henry,  183. 
MoBcaron,  160. 
Maaiillon,  160. 
MAthematici,  6,  24,  31.  68,  78,  08, 

118,189,  103,828,866,437,  630; 


forif 
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Mather,  Cotton,  125. 
Maturity,  10,  40,  288. 
Mauriac,  College  of,  141. 
Mayer,  Enrico.  475. 
Mean,  The.  03,  160,  151. 
UtdilatioM,  Uarcua  Aureliot,  66. 


Melancthon,  lia 
Melmoth,  Pling,  21. 
Memorabilia,  The,  24,  26,  26,  32. 
MemorlUr,  11,  16,  49,  92,  106,  121, 

133,  206,  207. 
Memory,  16,  42,  49,  68,  72.  81,  88, 

02,  105.  135.  101, 208,  817,  836, 

371,  460. 

Method,  16,  20,  22,  42,  49,  63,  50, 
72,  88,  00, 110,  126,  132,  269, 208, 

372,  468.  636,  639,  667 ;  attrac- 
tive. 33.  00,  97.  98.  101.  119.  206, 
416,  494.  405,  541;  Chinese,  13; 
dialecUc.  32. 42,  74,76;  didactic. 
22,  72,  97,  111 ;  tdueatire,  467, 
460;  intuiUTe.  127,  132,  205-310, 
312,  346,  402-404.  416-446.  462, 
461-463,  among  the  Jevra,  11; 
Port  Royal,  166,  162,  236;  of 
reading,  49,  107,  240,  241,  602; 
repnlsiTe,  33,  110,  494,406;  So- 
cratic,  22-27.  72,  211,  836,  439, 
471;  synthetic,  313,  469. 

Methods,  Laneelofs,  164. 

Meunier,  277. 

Michel.  475. 

Michelet,  122,  306,  302. 

Middendort.  451.  452. 

Middle  Age,  The,  67-81,  110,  171; 

ignorance  in,  88,  70. 
MUdnesB.  10,  33,  68.  80,  160,  250, 

261,  433;  Kvere,  10],   161,  202, 

216,  264,  452,  402. 
Milton,  54. 
Mind,  96,  167,  470,  637,  684;  not 

lab}da  rata,  68,  208. 
Mirabeau,  360-372. 
Moderation,  II.  aS,  82,  100,  170. 
Modesty.  21.  34,  68.  02,  163,  IM. 
Molifere,141,  176,213. 
Monasteries,  60,  71,  167. 
Mouge,  433. 
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Honiton,  131, 147, 26B,  276,  S14^1Q. 

Hontagnarda,  391,  304. 

Montaigne,  86,  101-110,  183,  202, 
280,  301,  400;  of  Greek  educa- 
tion, 18,  IS,  20,  36. 

Montaigu,  College  of,  87. 

MoDlalivet,  395. 

MonuuBier,  147,  219. 

Monlbriaon,  342. 

MoDteil,  76. 

Montesquieu,  20,  24E>  S29,  373. 

MontpeUler,  366. 

Morality,  100,  105, 135,  370,  376 ; 
good  conduct,  15,  41,  57;  Pla- 
tonic, SO,  31,  84;  utilitarian,  12, 
302-^6,  564. 

Morals,  6,  8,  14,  30,  42,  48,  60-60, 
106, 177,  186,  227,  262,  269,  .^20, 
337,  370,  376,  380,  384,  471-475. 
647,606. 

Moravian  Brethren,  125. 

Moreau,  Marie,  SSI. 

Mothers,  39,  44,  48,  66,  00, 108, 127, 
129,  634  ;  duties  of,  201,  384, 422, 
460,  467,  460,  485,  480,  600,  54<i. 

Molher-longue,  121,  144,  155,  204, 
243,  46.H71. 

Motives,  300,  403. 

Moolins,  342. 

Munchen-Buchsee,  434. 

Museum,  384,  414,  462. 

Music,  18,  20,  28.  31,  61,  52,  76. 98. 
110, 326,  396 ;  in(er4icted.  65, 176. 

Mutual  inetraetion,  131,  267,  Sl)2, 
424,  613-619,  6-14. 

Mysticism,  63.  126,  136,  103.  458, 
476 ;  critidBm  of,  94, 447,  453. 

Mythology,  20,  563. 

Naples,  UniTersity  of,  77. 
Kapoleon    I.,  360,  433,  448,  486, 
480,  510-513. 


National  Assembly,  860; 
National  Edncatum,  of  L«  Chftli> 

tali,  344-356. 
National  bolidays,  393. 
NalJve  tongue,  48,  85,  89, 119,  121, 

144,  155,  204,  243,  351. 
Natural  history,  11, 40, 06,  87,  114, 

323, 350,  424,  433. 
Nature,  24,  31,  32,  48,  93,  170,  290, 

309,  310, 448,  450,  475, 476.  553 ; 

no  commencement  in,  400;  econ- 
omy of,  3,   286,  423,.  448,  490; 

followinfc,  2,  30,  290,  312,  347, 

340,   401,   433,    603,    529,    661 ; 

human,  40,  48, 169,  160,  ^17,  286, 

333,   464,    491,    632,   536,   650; 

morality  in,  448l  return  to,  553; 

study  of,  01.  93,  06, 118,  121, 132, 

133,200. 
Naville,  74, 467. 
Nccker    de     Sanisure,    Madame, 

493-500. 
Neufch&t«l,  434. 
Neuhof,  419,  420. 
New  Education,  The,'93,  123,  133, 

190,  208,  284-310,  343,  347,  466, 

460,  642. 
Newspapers,  331. 
Nicole.   65,    164-160,  217;    LogU. 

154 ;  EduaOim  of  a  Priiict,  154. 
Niederer,  436. 
Niemeyer,  414. 
Nirv&na,  5. 
NiBard,237. 
Normal    Schools,   265,   260,    261, 

262.  357,  307,  387.  404.  405,  406, 

412.423.429,464,501. 
North,  Sir  Thomas.  Plutarch,  54. 
Novum  Organam,  128. 
Number,  42^  430,  441;  of  pupilt 

10. 
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Oberltn,  41S. 

ObjecirleMoni,  97,  98,  111,  133, 
170,  192,  247,  293,  20G,  400,  416, 
430,  473,  602,  603,  &68,  508. 

ObUgation.  See  CompaUion,  Edn- 
cslion.  State. 

ObaervatioD,  76,  06,  97,  06,  123, 
133,  136,  1Q2,  203, 461,  568. 

Old  EducatioD,  The,  92,  116,  144, 
102.  283,  304,  400,  H7. 

OlyuthiacB,  113. 

OpUmUni,  100,  201,  286,  3S3, 454, 
491,  561. 

OratoriaiiB,  150-163, 192,  309,  395. 

Oratory,  47.  62. 

Oratory,  The,  160. 

Orbit  ttHtualivm  pidia,  of  Come- 
niiu,  127,  134,  135, 416. 

Order  of  Slndg,  of  Erainiiu,-88. 

Oi^fanization,  414,  466;  of  Chris- 
tian education.  62,  115,260;  of 
iiutruction.  303,  36S.  510;  of 
schools.  9,  27,  37,  69,  71,  77,  117, 
127,  128,  266,  396;  of  the  Stale, 
27,  35. 

OrleaiM,  108,  120, 342. 

Ormuzd,  14. 

Orphan  ^y/un,  FraDcke'i,  414. 

Ovid,  87. 

Oxenstieni,  126. 

Oxford,  Unireraity  of,  77, 106. 

Paaihila,  64. 

Padua.  University  of,  73. 

Fadagogium^  414. 

Punting,  18.  08,  204. 

Palatine  school,  72. 

Palestra,  10. 

Pamlers,  Collage  of.  141. 

Pwiiophia,  100,  126,  129, 297, 874, 

411,408,480,631,666. 
P<mlagrva.K. 
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Pantheism,  463;  of  Hindoo*,  2-4. 
Papc-Carpentier,  Madame,  601-601 
Papinian,  96. 
Paris,  358,  433;  Normal  School  at, 

406,  406;  University  of,  76,  79, 

141,  232,233-235,  356,  404. 
Pariah  School,  The,  257,  268. 
Parliaments,  Fieneh,  340,  343. 
Pascal.  150, 102. 
Pascal,  Jacqueline,  164,  214-217 ; 

Rfgulatiof   for     Chitdna,    164. 

215,  210. 
Pasqaier,  00,  515. 
Patak,  125. 

Patience,  10,  68,  70,  100,  261,  Ml. 
Pan!  m..  Pope,  141. 

Paata,  64-67. 
Paulet,  514. 

Pauline  ile  MeuUn,  Madame  Gni- 
ZOt,  490-494. 

Pecaut,  464. 

Pedagogics,  858,  372. 

Pedagogue,  19,  46,  40,  102,  293. 

Pedagogy,  46,  62,  63.  73,  88,  86, 
91.  103,  121,  106,  190.  278,  311, 
353,  464;  English,  187,  207, 
536-670;  German,  413;  of  the 
Jansenisis,  158;  of  the  Jesuits, 
148;  modem,  100,  102,  278,456, 
658. 

Pedants,  74,  92,  106,  146. 108,  20*. 
328. 

Penances,  260,  272. 

People,  The,  14.  16,  21,  83.  66.  78. 
113,  114,  130,  209.253,308,320. 
372,  380,  415,  420,  441.  480,  484, 
666;  exclusion  of,  16,  28, 40,  64, 
70,  80,  143,  352,  640. 

Perez,  494,  526.  564. 

Perfection,  7.  14,  33,  60,  68,  99, 
104,  172,  278,  380,  461, 468,  600, 
540. 
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Periclee,  32,  40,  46. 

PeHgordian,  102. 

Persia,  14 ;  edutiadon  by  Q 


b56. 

PestalozEi,  122,  125,  413-446.  448, 
mi,  514,  637,  553,  555. 

Peler  the  Great,  108. 

PhilanthropiBU,  414. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  11. 

PhiloBophen,  21,  22,  45,  55,  57, 
311,479. 

Pliiloaophy,  28,  47,  61,  62.  74,  77, 
09.  lOJ,  106,  129,  145,151,  162, 
179,  183,  234,  237,  247,  315,  326, 
342,  351,  454,  63S;  defioition, 
106;  of  education,  126,  136, 158, 
163. 188,  279,  310, 459,  497,  535- 
670;  Greek,  11,  30,40,^11;  for 
magistrates,  28. 

PhcDuix,  46. 

Phygica,  52,  129,  206, 247,  292, 322, 
323,  350.  306. 

Ficcolomini,  JEneaa  Sylvios,  70, 80. 

Pietet,  482. 

Pietjals,  414. 

Paiane,  519. 

Plaa    of  a    UniiKnity,   Diderot's, 

Plato,  11,  22,  24,  27,  42, 46,  62,  56. 
69,  01,  95,  324,  307,  520;  aim  of, 
34;  caale  in,  28;  of  the  drama, 
30,  66;  of  muBic,  20,  31. 

Flatter,  Thomas,  132. 

Play,  458,  460,  461. 

Pleasares,  204,  328. 

Piessier,  261. 

PlessiB,  College  of,  286. 

Piiny,ii!Her<,  21,60. 

Pluche,  Ite  AbU,  283. 


Plntarcb,  46,  63-58,  285;  ednc» 
tion  of  women,  34,  35,  56;  train- 
ing of  children,  54,  89. 

Poetry,  30,  56,  87. 

Poitiers,  342. 

Poland,  126,  308. 

Politeness,  20,  88,  80, 161, 227,270, 
467. 

PoUtiea,  32,  37,  42,  130,  860, 374, 
480,  542;  Aristotle'a,  37,  40; 
Plato's,  29;  versatility  in,  373. 

Polybins,  47. 

Ponocratet  of  Rabelais,  03-100. 

Pontchartrain,  de,'217. 

Port  Royal.  152-163,215-217;  da- 
molition  of,  163. 

Portugal,  The  King  of,  341 

Fusitiviats,  629-531. 

Fourchot,  236,  261. 

Practice,  105,  134,  135,  166,  866, 
471 ;  of  education,  85. 

Prague,  University  of,  77. 

Praise.  49,  50. 67, 110, 102, 160, 532. 

Precision,  188,  240,  264,  325. 

Priests.  116;  as  educators,  5,  6, 15, 
140-163. 

Principles,  17,  464 ;  of  education, 
33,  37,  46,  83,  121,  135,  168.  190, 
191,  300,  313,  346,  430,  439-441, 
483.  622,  526,  534,  666-670. 

Professors,  21.  22, 76,  233,  368, 377, 
512. 

Progress,  381 ;  popular  instruction, 
8, 12,  38, 113-136,  363, 470. 

Progressive  Education,  ol  Madame 
Necker,  494-600. 

Pronunciation,  11,  61. 

Protestantism,  112-136. 

Protestants,  86. 

Proverbs,  7. 

Prudence,  100,  104,  106.  108,  181, 
100,  280,  281,  546. 


pBTchoIogT'*^.  ^>  ^>  SO.  1^>  1M> 

261,  284,  312,  314,  336,  439,  464, 
488,  492,  497,  SOB,  534,  537,  639, 
558. 

Public  schools,  117,  130,  264,  415. 
PunishmeDt,  152, 160, 180, 200,  24ft- 

262,  270-276,  338,  551-653;  cor- 
poral, 6,  21,  61, 102, 122, 147, 148, 
194,  201-203,  271-276. 

Purity,  30, 48,  Ofl,  461. 
Puma,  4,  6. 
Pfth^OTM,  52. 

Qiiadrivium,  75, 76. 

QueBtioning,  The  ftrt  of,  3S,  23, 26, 

42,  72,  170,  267. 
Quick,   R.    H.,   208;    EdaeaUmial 

Reformeri,  121. 
Quintilian,  46,  47-52,89,239,241; 

of  indulgence,  50. 

Rabaud  Saint-lltieiiDe,  393. 

Rabbins,  10,  11. 

RabelaiB,  91-100,  197^7,  490. 

Racine,  176,  213,  219,  243,  318. 

Rambouillel,  Hotel  de,  219, 

Ramaauer,  431,  434. 

Ramus,  86,  166,  232. 

Rapet,  475, 

Ratich,  121. 

Rationatism,  philoBopliic.  400,  493, 

Ratio  StudioTum,   of    the    Jetuiti, 

142. 
Reading,  U,  49,  51,  67,  09.  75,  86, 

90,  107,  168,  2«,  226,  239,  268, 

326,  424,  440. 
Realiam,  91,  204,  211,  308,  309. 
ReaM>n,  31,  32,  38, 42,  57,  100,  104, 

108,  122,  136,  138,  174,  100,  284, 

314,  333,  336.  444,  464,  491,  493. 
Keaioning,  23, 74, 82, 123,  165,  191, 

387, 296,  316,  403. 


Recreation,  87,  98,  94,  119,  146, 
248,  251,  294,  393,  441,  468,  460, 
461;  mathematical,  348,  360; 
ph^aical,  350,  396. 

Recruitment  of  teachers,  867,  613. 

Redolfl,  3. 

Refinement,  conveDtJODal,  12,  36, 
89,  143.  227. 

Reflection,  191.  208,  317, 


444, 


668. 
Reform,  4,  8«,  73,  83,  220,  236,  270. 

322,  381,  416,  496. 
Reformation,  The,  80,  84,  03,  99, 

113-136. 
Be/utation  of  Htliietivi  m  Man,  Di- 
derot's, 819. 
Held,  482. 
lieirae,  259,  260. 
Religion,  4,  6,  8,  30,  42,  44,  58,  62, 

73,  98,  99,  118,  228,  303,  305,326, 

337,  375,  381,  463,  489,  554. 
R^mueat,  Madame  dc,  487-400. 
ReoaiBsance,  71, 80, 81. 83-111,  234. 
Benan,  325,  Vie  de  J^iui.  11 ;  edu- 

catloD  of  wonieu,  34. 
Repetition,  11,  121,  136,  17a 
fiepuWiE,  Plato's,  27-33. 
Respect,   for   teacher,  6,  10,   181, 

184,200,632. 
Rewards,  67,   147,   194,  249,   260, 

276,  362,  493,  522,  632. 
Hhetorie,  6,  18,  21,  47,  48,  51,  71, 

85,  109,  144,  171,  189,816,321. 
Rhythm,  20. 
Bichter,  636. 

Rigktt  of  Man,  Talleyrand's,  376. 
Robespierre,  391,  393,  397, 402. 
Bobiaion  Cmioe,  298. 
Rocbefoncault,  103. 
Rochov,  416. 
Hod,  The,  6,  7, 61.  76. 102,  U7, 14^ 

208, 273. 
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Kodei,  141,  868. 

Soger  de  Guimpi,  419,  426. 

Rollund,  270,  313,  365^869;  law  of, 

39U,  400. 
RoUin.  50,  188,  202,  232-262,  283, 

317,  349,  367,  514. 
Roman  Law,  44. 
Rome,  43-00. 
Romme,  379, 391, 393, 309 ;  Law  at, 

399,400. 
Rouen,  2G3,  270,  364. 
Rousicftu,  27, 36. 38, 97, 98, 110, 128, 

171,  196,  187,  19B,  202,  209,  210, 

278-SlO,  332-337,  348,  363,  368, 

415,  426,  442,  448,  481,  496,  653. 
Routine,  3,  12,  74,  92, 140, 191,  232, 

236,  265,  333,  636. 
Boyer-CoUard,  616. 
RudolBUdt,  452,  467. 
Rules,  134,  156,  264,  471. 
HuBsell,  Doctor,  202. 

Sacrifices,  4,  30, 259, 260, 417. 
Saint  Cyr,  218-231,  307, 486. 
Saint  Cyran,  153,  160. 
Sainte-Beuve,  156,  479, 491. 
Saint  FranfoiB  de  Sallee,  225. 
Saint  Gall,  68. 
Saint  Gennnin,  485. 
Saint  Hiloire,  BarthtHemy,  622, 524. 
Saiut-Jiut,  390. 
■   Saint  Leu,  481. 
Saint  MhIo,  344. 
Saint  Pierre,  The   AbW,  280-232, 


297. 


e,  304. 


Saint  Yon,  263. 
Salamanca,  77. 

Satary,  of  teachers,  866,  367,  3 
402,  410, 417,  519,  620. 


Saltan  hymng,  44. 

Satzmau,  415. 

SauTaii,  Mademoiselle,  604,  618. 

Savages,  educaUon  of,  1,  13,  292, 
541. 

Savoyard  Vioit'i  Profitnon^FaitA. 
Rousseau'i,  306. 

Sazarin,  516. 

Schiller,  636. 

Schleiprmacher,  537. 

Schmid,  434, 436. 

Schmidt,  Charles,  538. 

Scholasticism,  71,  74;  criticism  of, 
02,107,116,140,236. 

School-house,  131,  132,  367. 

Schools,  113,  116,  117,  401,  422; 
adornment  ol,  103,  131;  at 
Athene,  10,  20,21;  amlral,  407, 
408;  in  China,  18;  clauBtral, 60, 
76,  76,  116,  282,  345  ;  etymology 
of  the  word,  87 ;  European  type 
of,  131;  infant.  467-465,  601- 
504 ;  in  India,  6,  614 ;  JewUh,  0 
Latin,  119,  128,  130,  131,  144, 
346 ;  of  the  Middle  Age,  69,  T. 
78;  Palatine,  72;  primary,  120, 
128,  190,  234,  254-277,  365,  383, 
426,  477,  510,  520-626;  public 
114,  128,  135,  416;  rcof,  414 
at  Rome,  45,  52;  secular,  114, 
130,  233,  254,  278,  207,  Slt^ 
609,  522. 

Schcepfer,  Captain,  433. 

SchulUus,  146. 

SchultesB,  Anna,  419. 

Science,  40,  61,  76,  77,  96.  97,  100, 
106,  151,  183,  247,  281,  207,  32.^, 
386,  404,  431,  6J2,  658,  669;  of 
education,  22,  33,  37-41,  42,  54, 
86,  95,  104,  363,  409,  436-470 ; 
neglect  of,  74, 86,  01,  146,  401. 

Sdpio,  106. 


4,  6,  63. 14S,  14D, 


Scnd^ry,  HftdemolMlle  de,  220. 

Sculpture,  98. 

SeculuiutioD,  114,  130,  233,264, 

278,  297,  318,  319,  338,  340-344, 

609,622. 
Siguier.  141. 

Se]f-abaaement,4,S6,  161,221,280. 
Self-coDBcioiuneBa,   4,   24,   42,  67, 

133,  168,  317,  318,  428,  468. 
Self-coDlrol,  67.  68,  162,  196,  499. 
SelflalmeM,  4,  108,  300,  302,  49 

536,542. 
SeU-renunciatioi 

216.  869, 346. 
SemiiMrj  for  School  masten,  261, 

277,  367.  367,  387,  404. 
Semler,  414. 
Seneca,  62,  63,  69,  91. 
SenaationaliBm,  133,  187,  193,  208, 

296,  328,  346,  381.  403,  564,  661. 
Sensei,  132,  133,  136,  168,  103, 194, 

283-310;  education  of,  296,  314, 

328, 449,  496,  603,  642-666. 
SeusibiltUes,  286,  330 ;  training  of, 

2. 38, 138, 193.  200, 201,  301,  329, 

330,  403,  60S,  564. 
Sentenis,  804. 
Sentiments,  802-806. 
Sequence  of  atudiei,  167,  823,  403, 

404.  452,  463,  474,  648,  668. 
Seren  Liberal  Arts.  The,  76,  76, 

119. 
Sifvign<!,  Madame  de,  152,  198, 213, 

489. 
Sexea,  equality  of,  241,  266,  384, 

479, 488 ;  ecparaUon  of,  8, 34, 256, 

378,  396,  402, 466. 
Shafleebury,  Lord,  196. 
SliakeBpeare,  54,  320. 
Sicillani,  564. 
Sidonlut,  ApolUnaris,  68. 
Siejit,  881-We. 


Signal,  266, 2TS. 
Silence,  266,  266. 
SiU,  Mill  £.  R.,  310. 
Simon,  J.,  T,  304,  623,  583. 
Simplicity,  121.  167,  168,  221,  228, 

229,  403,  439,  474. 
Singing,  61,  119,  214,  420,  433. 
Site,  for  schooU.  6,  20,  131.  132. 
Slaves,  39,  40 ;  a«  te»cbe^^  46. 
Smith,  Adam,  610. 
SocLcty,  3,  64,  61,  70,  98,  287, 298, 

489,  600,  509,  623;  unity  of,  18, 

37,  73,  98,  115,  126,282,  369,616, 

666. 
Socrates,  22,  42,  52. 
Socratic   method,  22.^7,  S2,  211, 

429,  471. 
Solomon,  9,  99,  119. 
Solon,  19, 21. 
Sophlt,  306-307. 
SophisU,  21. 
Soul,  3, 38, 315, 461 ;  culture  of,  66, 

84,  193,  469,  646;   dcTelopment 

of,  18,  19,  28,  29.  83,  38,  67,  91, 

99, 138,  193,  288,  829,  468,  496- 

500.665. 
Spain.  77, 132. 
Sparta,  17.  846. 
Specialists,  103, 209, 300, 826. 
Spelling,  156. 
Spencer,  Herbert.  29,  66,  100, 194, 

207,  313, 322,  326,  607,  638-666 ; 

of  caile,  3;  prejudices  of,  546, 

647,  552,  563-566. 
Spheridtij,  at  Frcebcl,  460,  451,  459. 
Spirit,  12,  13,  92,  101,  325,  547;  of 

Christianity,    61,   62;    national, 

369,  401,  480,  490,  623,  566;  of 

Protestontjiin,  113,  120. 
Spiritual  Ufe,  18,  88,  67,  208,  279, 

316. 
Spiritnalutic  School,  623, 633. 
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SponUneitj,  4,  24,208;  in  educa- 
tion, 17,  31.  33,  57,  101.  114,  130, 
384-^09, 462,  4&4,  497,  647 ;  sup- 
preBBed,  12,  114, 113,271. 

SUel,  Madame  de,  420,  4S6, 

StaDz,  419, 423. 

SMpfer,  4ae. 

State,  The,  12,  27,  64, 61,  3S0,  841 ; 
duty  to  educate,  13,  16,  27,  38, 
42,  60,  81,  lie,  233,  236,  238,  250, 
262,  266,  2TT,  282,  321,  346,  353, 
360,  863-38S,  398,  415,  509,  520- 
625,  665;  physical  education  bj, 
19,29. 

States-General,  120,  8C6,  363. 

SUwart,  Dugald,  325,  482,  484. 

Stoics,  52,  58.  141,292. 

StrasburK,  College  of,  66. 

Studies,  20,  31.  34,  49,  61,  76,  88, 
106,118,  110,  290,  402,  539,  558 1 
Bacon  of,  32,  123;  claasical,  143, 
162,  103,  204.  211,  252,  283,  317, 
821,  324-326,  351,  352,  481,  612, 
647;  disciplinary,  40,  00,  80,  98 
lie,  203,  204,  211,  290-208,  639. 
662;  dlTeraity  of,  129,  181,  448, 
gradation  of.  38,  80,  88,  90,  122, 
130,  131,  204,  233.  267.  495,  520, 
625,  668.  569;  Jewish,  11;  pain- 
ful,  33,  171,  207,  217.  252,  346, 
476,  495;  pleasurable.  33,  49,  79, 
171,  181,  200,  2*0,  348.  457-465, 
496,  541,  549;  sequence  of,  15T 
323,  403,  452,  463,  474,  548,  558 
simnltanenuB,  51,  162.  240,  260, 
267,424.615;  utilitarian,  4 
80,  08,  118,  203.  211.  296 
639,  562;  educational  vali 
60,  105.  204,  323-326,  339, 
489,  557,  658 ;  for  women,  174, 
384,  486,  496,  600,  606. 

Sturm,  86. 


Sweden,  125,  863. 
Switzerland,  406,  ^4. 
Summaries,  15. 41,  69,  81,  110,  IM, 

163, 1B6, 210,  230,  262,  277,  310,' 

338, 300, 388,  411,  444,  475,  606, 

634,668. 
Snperriuon,  869,  369,  892, 396, 399, 

401,  486,  610. 
Syllogism,  74,  80,  85.  149. 
Symmetry,  31,  38,  39,  82,  84,  dS, 

103,  394,  896,  444, 468,  547. 
Synthesis,  818. 

TobiJa  nua,  58,  208. 

Talent,  3,  42,  67,  93,  168,  286,  828; 
encouragemenl  of,  377. 

Talleyrauil,  369,  373-379, 434. 

Talmud,  10,  11. 

Teachers,  IS,  50,  63,  69.  117, 261, 
267,  266,  200,  292,  366,  367,  892, 
470, 179.500,  513,622,  527;  Aris- 
totle, 36,  41;  faults  of,  202;  re- 
spect for,  6, 10.  100, 120, 396. 604, 
621.  522,  632;  as  tradesmen, 307, 
619;  training  of,  406,  604;  vir- 
tues  of,  10,  60,261,266,466,632; 
women  as,  44,  384,  468, 478-607. 

"Teachers'  fairs,"  367, 

Teaching,  41,  46,  49,  63.  79,  88,  90, 
114.  122,  226,  246.  267.  268,  352. 
420, 427 ;  of  geography,  403, 404 ; 
of  history,  326.  349;  of  objects, 
97,  132,  298. 

Teaching  CongregationB,  The.  188- 
163,  192,  263,  486,  609. 

TtUmachut,  F^nelon's,  166, 176, 182, 
306. 

Temperance,  14, 16, 18, 36, 88, 194, 
197,  292,  381, 

Tennis,  04,  104. 

Terence,  87,  183.  824. 

Tenn.  106,  lOT,  ISS,  396. 


TertoUJan,  64, 

Text-book*,  13!,  ITS,  8E2,  860,  868,   : 

893,  408,429,441;  nuif onnitj  in, 

121. 
Thent,  168,  244. 
ThemiBtoclei,  20. 
Theology,  69,   74,    77,    174, 

837. 
Theory,  17,  60,  74, 1S4;  of  ednca- 

tion,  8S,  840,  509,  525-670. 
Therera,  Siimt,  64. 
Th^ry,  362. 
Things,  85,  97,  106,  107, 182,  133, 

293,  416. 
Thomasiin,  The  Pfere,  160,  162. 
Thought,  3,  57,  74, 97, 107, 167,  816, 

469;  life  of,  41,  63, 193,  326,  " 

881,  468,  476,  565. 
Thoaghli,  Locke's,  195-308, 
Thueydides,  83,  43,  246. 
Thuriuglti,  447. 
Tobler,  428. 

Toumon,  College  of,  141. 
Trades,  118,  119,206,209,263,300, 

384,  400,  401,  619. 
Tradition,  13,  143,  383. 
Tragedy,  80,  286. 
Training,  41,  111;  of  children,  54, 

129 ;  idCdUI,  18,  19,  20,  24,  68, 

95,157,203,824-326,381,408-476, 

496,  648 ;  phyiical,  18,  19, 39, 41, 

79,  80,  94, 197, 283, 496, 554,  655; 

ol  the  neoaet,  38,  90, 97, 133. 193, 

20S,  283,  269-308,  603;  of  will, 

499,  647. 
Tranilation,  Value  of,  327,  330. 
Trealite      on      Ptdagogy,      Kant's, 

332-338. 
Treatise  on  Stadia,  RoIUu'b,  235. 
IViWiiBi,  76,  76. 
Truth,  24,  161,  19S,  801. 
TnrgotiSea. 


Uniformity,  264,  281. 

Unity,  18,450;  of  education,  466 ; 

in   teaching,  129,  152,  288,  359, 

509. 
Univeraal  Inatnidion,  Jacolot'a,  626, 

627. 
Univeraala,  32,  453,  527. 
University,   22,  75,  77,  128,   252; 
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n,  see  announcementa  at  end  ot 


lipOR  Americaii  Schools  and  American  Scholanhip  there  ii  no 
more  healthful  sign  than  the  newl^-awakened  interest  of  teach- 
ers in  all  that  pertains  to  successful  nork  and  personal  culture.  At 
the  outset  of  this  great  and  nide-spread  movenient  In  favor  of  better 
methods  and  worthier  results,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  practical  side 
01  education  should  be  treated  out  of  all  proportion,  while  its  theoreti- 
cal and  historical  aspects  should  be  somewhat  overlooked.  But  if 
education  is  to  become  a  science  amd  teaching  to  be  practised  as  an 
art,  one  means  to  this  end  is  to  gather  and  exaniine  what  has  been 
done  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  therein,  and  whose  position  and 
success  have  given  them  a  right  to  be  heard.  Another  and  not  less 
patent  means  is,  to  gain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  psychological 
basis  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  a  ^miliar  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  which  rest  upon  cerrect  psychological  principles.  As  con- 
tributions of  inestimable  value  to  the  hbtory,  the  philosophy,  and  the 
practice  of  education,  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  our  books  on  Education,  mentioned  in  the  following  pages- 
It  is  our  purpose  to  add  from  time  to  time  such  books  as  have  con- 
tributed or  may  contribute  so  much  toward  the  solution  of  educational 
problems  as  to  make  them  indispensable  to  every  true  teacher's  library. 

The  foUtfwing  good  words,  and  algo  the  opinions  quoted 
under  the  several  volumes,  are  an  earnest  of  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  the  enterprise  is  Aebf .'  — 

teachers  seems  to  me  of  eiceplional  ex- 
cellence. I  haie  watched  the  growth  of 
the  list  with  increasing  pleasure,  and  I 
feel  that  you  have  done  a  service  of  great 
value  to  teachers.  {May  a6, 1B86.) 

N.  M.  Butler,  Prri.  sf  New  Yirk 
aiy  Coll.  fcr  Training  af  Tiaehcr,  ;  t 
am  greatly  interested  in  your  seriet  ol 
pedagogic 


Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harrla,  dmeard,  Maii. ; 
I  do  not  thtnk  that  you  have  ever  printed 

to  go  on  any  teacher's  ceading-list,  and 
tbebest  lisl.  (March  36,  1886.} 

J.  W.  BtOamB,  Pref.  0/  tht  Scitnct 
and  Art  of  TtachiKg.  Univ.  of  Wis.  ■ 
Allow  me  to  say  thai  the  list  of  l>ook9 
which  fou  are  publishing  for  aic  use  of 
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Compayre's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy. 


Traoilated  and  Edited  bjr  W.  H.  Pavhi,  Chancellor  of  Ihe  UniTenity  of  Naab- 
vaie  md  FresidcDt  of  the  Peabody  Norma  CoDege.  Cloth.  500  pagn.  Retail 
price,  f  1.7J.    Speda]  piicx  for  clau  lue. 

THIS  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  Author's  HISTORY  OF  Peda- 
GCMjy  and  is  characterized  by  the  qualities  that  are  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  earlier  volume ;  it  is  comprebensive,  clear,  accunite,  aod 
is  written  with  rare  critical  insight.  To  have  an  original  and  superior 
mind  elaborate  a  systematic  theory  of  edbcaflon  out  of  the  best  his- 
toric material  accessible,  and  present  as  its  complement  a  revised 
series  of  methods,  would  be  thought  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
teaching  profession,  but  this  is  precisely  what  M.  Compayr^  has 
done  in  this  charming  volume.  It  is  the  most  original  and  satis&^ 
tory  manual  for  teachers  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English. 


Jas.  UacAllBMr,  Pra.  tf  Drtxti 
tnit.,  PhUaddfhia,Pa.:  1  have  known 
the  book  ever  tlnce  it  appeared,  and  re- 
gard it  ai  the  beat  work  in  uislence  on 
the  Theory  and  i-raclice  of  Education. 

Thomas  J.  Morffsn,  rcanlly  Prin . 
Sialt  Normal  Siiool,  Fruvidenct,  R.  I. : 
It  seems  to  me  the  best  book  on  the  sub- 
ject  which  has  jet    Ijeen    published   in 


H.  B.  Twltmeyer,  Cull,  t,/ Northern 
I.,  Dakota,  lU. .-  It  is  the  best  rfsum*  I 
eyei  seen  on  the  study  and  practice 

Biobard  Edwards,   Siift.  Puhlit 
'naruaia»,  SfrirngfiiU,  IB. :  I  v»bw  tiw 


havi 


book  vet;  highly  indeed,  and  H'lnk  it  vOl 
have  gieat  effect  in  uplifting  the  prr^ev- 
sion  of  (eachen  in  this  countiy. 

W.  W.  PtU-SOQS,  Pres.  Ind.  SlaU 
Normal  Sthool;  I  pronounce  it  an  excel- 
lent papular  treatise  on  the  Science  of 
Education.  1  consider  it  a  valualiie  addi- 
tlgn  to  our  professional  literature. 

Obrlatlan  Dolon ;  Especially  in- 
genious is  the  chapter  upon  the  education 
of  Ihe  attention;  that,  too,  upon  thecut 
tuie  of  the  memoiy  is  of  great  practical 
value.  We  should  like  to  put  this  work 
into  the  hands  of  every  instructor,  wbethtf 


Psychology  Applied  to  Education. 

(E,  ChanceUor  of  the 

IN  the  statement  of  doctrine  and  application,  this  manual  is  profound 
without  being  obscure,  and  simple  without  being  commonplace. 
There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  neither  the  taste  nor  the 
leisure  to  master  the  details  of  educational  science,  nor  even  to  read  the 
profounder  treatises,  but  who  are  anxious  to  find  a  rational  basis  for 
their  art ;  for  such  there  is  no  book  that  can  be  commended  so  highly. 
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Levana  ;  or  the  Doctrine  of  Education. 

A  Tianslation  from  Jbah  Paul  FriedkICK  Richtsk.  Cloth.  4jt  page*. 
Kelail  price,  fi^p- 

AMONG  other  topics,  this  volume  treats  of:  — 
The  Importance  of  Education.  The  Spirit  and  Principle  of 
Education.  To  Discover  and  to  Appreciate  the  Individuality  of  the 
Ideal  Man,  Religious  Education.  The  Beginning  of  Education.  The 
Joyousness  of  Children.  Games  of  Children.  Music.  Commands, 
Prohibitions,  Punishments.  Physical  Education.  Female  Education. 
The  Moral  Education  of  Boys.  Development  of  the  Desire  for  In- 
tellectual Progress.  Speech  and  Writing.  Development  of  Wit, 
Development  of  Reflection.      Development  of  the  Sense  of   Beauty. 

Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude. 

Translaledandabridgedby  EvaChannikg.  With  an  Introduction  bj' G,  STAN* 
LEY  Hall,  Fresidpntoi  Clark  UniveniIy,Worcester,Mus.  Cloth.  igjpagM. 
Retail  price,  go  cents.     Paper,  15  centa. 

THIS  is  a  carefully  abridged  translation,  in  which  the  gist  of  live 
large  volumes  is  compressed  into  a  book  of  less  than  tno  hundred 
pages,  which,  while  retaining  much  of  the  quaint  simplicity  of  theorlgi' 
nal,  avoids  its  repellant  prolixity  and  converts  the  reader's  task  into  a 
pleuurc. 

In  this  charming,  instructive,  and  suggestive  imionof  acapitalstory 
and  a  pedagogical  treatise,  Pestalozzi  sets  forth  his  radical,  far-reaching 
views  of  the  true  scope  and  end  of  education  as  well  as  of  the  true  ' 
method  of  attaining  that  end.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  alike  by  mothers, 
teachers  and  social  reformers,  —  by  all,  in  shoit,  who  are  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  uniting  moral  with  intellectual  training. 

Ths  Nation;  If  we  acept  Rousseau's  R.E.  Quick,  in  "  EducalhHiU  Rf 
"Emile"  only.no  more  important  educa-  farmeri"  :  No  wonder  that  the  Berae  Ag- 
tional  book  has  appeared  for  a  centurj  riculmial  Society  sent  the  author  a  gold 
and  a  half  than  this.  Its  effect,  not  only  medal,  with  a  letter  of  thanks ;  and  that 
in  Germany,  but  throughout  Europe,  was  the  book  excited  vut  interest,  both  hi  its 
great  and  immediate.  Every  teacher  will  native  country  and  throughout  Go- 
be  stimulated  and  instructed  by  reading  many. 

this  quaint  and  thrilling  educational  ro-  Oacar  Brownlnff,  in  "  Eduealional 

vana.  Thtarits "  :    A   mother  who   follows  tba 

New  York  School  Journal :  This  principles  hiculcaled  in  this  book  can  e* 

book  fitly  appeals  beside  "  Eiaile."    The  ucate  her  children  as  if  she  were  the  po* 

f/inf  Uut  Is  in  it  is  immortaL  lesiorof  all  theidences.                  t'.'lij 
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Apperception. 


A  Msnograph  on  Psyckohgy  and  PtdagogJ'  By  Dr.  KaRl  LANCE.  Tran* 
lated  by  Ihe  following  named  mclnbers  of  (he  Herbut  Club;  Elmer  E.  BroVm, 
Charles  De  Gamo,  Mis.  Eudora  Hailmann.  Florence  Hall,  George  F.  Tames, 
L.  R.  Kkmm,  Oasian  H.  Lang,  Herman  T.  LLkens,  Charles  A.  McMurrr, 
Frank  McMuny,  Theo.  B.  Noss,  Levi  L.  Seeley,  Mirpret  K.  Smith,  and  edited 
by  Charles  De  Gaimo,  President  of  Swartlunore  College.  Cloth.  179  pages. 
Retail  pilce,  pi.oo. 

THIS  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  scientitic  monograph  on  education 
that  has  appeared  in  Germany  in  recent  times.  It  has  the  rare 
merit  of  being  at  once  thoroughly  scientific  and  intensely  interesting 
and  concrete.  Not  a  little  of  its  value  arises  from  the  &ct  that  it 
approaches  the  problems  of  education  along  the  highway  that  teachers 
must  actually  pass  in  order  to  solve  them.  Its  standpoint  is,  in  brief, 
the  living,  developing  miwd  of  the  child  itself.  Apperaplion  is  a 
single  word  comprehending  the  whole  complex  of  processes  known  as 
mental  assimilation.  It  is  here  considered  in  its  original  nature,  and 
in  its  application  to  instruction  and  moral  training,  both  as  regards  the 
developing  child,  its  interests,  powers,  and  mental  stores,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  methodical  treatment  of 
the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  on  the  other.  The  scientific  value 
of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  a  somewhat  extended  chapter  on  the 
history  of  the  term  Apperception,  found  at  the  dose  of  the  book. 
The  prediction  is  not  unwarranted  that  this  unpretentious  monograph 
will  awaken  more  universal  Interest  and  stimulate  more  educational 
thoughts  than  any  other  single  work  that  has  been  issued  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  for  it  ushers  in  a 
new  epoch  in  the  popular  study  of  education  in  this  country,  that  of 
scientific  treatment  enriched  by  a  vast  wealth  of  concrete,  interesting 
material.  In  it  science  has  become  popular  treatment,  and  popular 
treatment  scientific  exposition. 

Edward  T.  Pleroa.  Prin.  ef  Nsr-  caliOH.  IVaMngton,  D.C.:  Tbtictitlcw 

nal  Schoel,  Los  Angelti,  Cal.:    I  am  educational  booWs  on  the  American  mar. 

mote  than  pleased  with  the  booV.     It  is  a  ket  that  come  up  lo  this  in  usefubesa. 

fascinating    book    to  a    teacher  irho    is  It  has    qualities  which   will  make  it  ■ 

»ear:hing  after  truth.     I   shall  not  only  /avotile  textbook  in  Normal  Schools  and 

recommend  it  to  teachers,  but  urge  them  oiher  pedagogical  institutions.    The  little 

to  get  the  book.  (A'ot.  15, 1893.)  book  will  be  hailed  with  delight,  and  justly 
10,  by  the  great  number  of  teachers. 

I- It.  Kl»mta,e/ tit  Btmauo/Sdu-  (.^v.  at,  1893.) 
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Manual  of  Empirical  Psychology. 


lit;,  m.    Clotb.    974  pages.    Price  by  maC,  f  1,10.    Introduction prke,ti.30. 

THIS  is  the  best  Manual  of  Psychology  ever  prepared  from  the 
Herbartlan  standppint,  which,  briefly  characterized,  is  the 
standpoint  of  pedagogics.  No  other  school  of  psychologists  has 
thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  solution  of  the  problems  arising  In  the 
instruction  and  training  of  youth ;  and  no  other  aulhor  of  this  school 
has  been  so  successful  as  Lindner  in  compact  yet  comprehensive  and 
intelligible  statement  of  psychological  facts  and  principles.  The  book 
is  vhat  its  name  indicates,  a  psychology  arising  from  the  given  data 
of  experience;  yet  there  is  no  psycholc^in  English  which  does  so 
much  toward  arousing  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  advanced  depart- 
ments of  rational  psychology  and  philosophy  in  general. 

That  an  effective  educational  psychology  must  be  based  upon  » 
concrete  experience,  rather  than  upon  the  a  priori  forms  of  mind  \x 
reasonably  evident,  but  Lindner  is  more  than  a  mere  recorder  of  eK- 
perience.  He  unfolds  his  subject  a^  a  true  inductive  science,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  organic  development  of  mental  life.  This  gives 
him  a  great  pedagogical  significance.  Again,  he  is  always  interesting. 
His  explanations  are  lucid,  pointed,  and  self-consistent,  while  every 
department  of  science  and  of  experience  has  yielded  its  choicest  facts 
to  enrich  the  contents  of  the  book. 

The  work  is  espedally  recommended  for  normal  schools,  reading 
circles,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

O.  Stanler  Hall,  Pra.  ef  Clark  W.  H.  Oovnclll,  Prin.  Siatt  Nor- 
Univ.,  Waretatr.Masi.:  The  practical  "a/  and  Industrial  SchaJ,  Ala.:  The 
mpplicabillty  of  this  stand-point  and  book  '™li  possesses  every  merit  necessaiyto 
(Eakes  its  metils.  gl^f  >t  a  pennanenC  place  anioDg  tbe  hi^ 

a.  WllUamaon  Smith,    Pris.     a/  "tord"  of  textbooks. 
TriHlIy  Coll.,  Harifurd,  Conn. :  Ua  an        Q.   S.'Albee,    Pns.   State  Nanatd 
original  work,  on  well  conceived  iHinciples    SiAaal,   Oshiash,   Wis.:  Only  the  most 
and  carried  on  by  methods  of  induction    original  and  realistic  teachers  have  been 
■pproved  by  all.  able  to  obtain  results  in  class  wotl(  which 

F.  IjOuIb  Soldan,  Prin.  SI.  Louis  lifted  the  study  of  psychology  above  con- 
tformal  and  High  ScAool:  Lindner's  tempt.  This  key-note  of  the  best  and 
Psychology  is  one  of  the  hot  worlts,  if  not  most  definitely  true  teachingappearaupon 
tbebest,  of  the  vigorous  school  to  which  nearly  every  pa)^  of  Lindner.  The  author 
be  beiongi.  The  traoslation  ii  an  im-  may  congratubte  hImseiC  that  his  Amert- 
^□remeat  on  tha  orlgtual.  can  aditar  was  s,  dear-minded  psychologliti 
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The  Essentials  of  Method. 


Revhtd  Edilion.  A  discUJ 
ing  by  Chakles  Db  Gaki 
I3J  pages,    Retail  price,  6; 


lof  Swj 


IS  of  right  m 


re  College.  Cloth. 


of  methods,  no 
ia  English.  It 
wliich  are   not 


special  pi 

THIS  little  volume  is  an  initial  work  in  the  sc 
attempt  of  its  kind  having  previously  been 
assumes,  therefoce,  an  importance  and  signifii 
measured  by  its  size  or  price. 

It  comprwes  three  parts :  i .  The  psychological  basis. '  This  con- 
sists mostly  of  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  the 
general  notion,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  mental  assinlilation,  or  ap- 
prehension ;  1.  The  necessary  stages  of  rational,  methods  as  deter, 
mined  by  the  psychological  basis.  We  have  here  an  exposidon  of  the 
functions  of  observation,  of  generalization  and  of  the  applfcation  of 
generalizations  in  iixing  and  utilizing  knowledge ;  3.  Practical  illustra- 
tions, showing  how  the  teacher  may  consciousl}'  observe  these  stages  in 
hisdaily  work  in  the  school-room.  The  Revised  Edition  gives  both  apop- 
ularand  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  Apperception. 

Experience  shows  that  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  training- 
classes  in  normal  schools,  and  to  city  or  village  reading  circles, 
while  no  live  teacher  can  afford  to  remain  partially  or  wholly  uncoo- 
cloua  of  what  It  reveals. 


J.  W.  Stawnn,  Ph-D-./Vw/;  efFt. 

^a&''gy<  •'«  Wisconsin  State  Univ. ;  It  is 
the  first  real  itep  toward  the  development 
of  a,  sdence  of  methods  in  this  country. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Pro/,  ef  Pidagegy, 
Univ.  tf  Michigan,  Ann  Arhor :  K  <nry 
good  book  indeed  for  students  of  educa- 
tional science.  I  show  my  opinion  of  it 
by  putting  tt  on  a  short  list  of  tuoki  that 
'  I  recommend  to  teacheis. 

T.  H.  Balllet.  Sufit.  cf  SchBols, 
Sfringfiild,  Mail.:  I  think  it  has  as 
much  iound  thought  to  the  square  inch  as 
laylhing  I  know  of  in  pedaEogics. 

a«o.  Morris  Philip e,  Ph.D.,  Prin. 
State  Normal  Sciai/,  WiilCitiitr,  Pa.: 
An  tmusnally  excellent  little  book;  tliere 
tan  be  no  qucition  of  it*  merit. 


J.  C.  Oreanouvh,  PH*.  »f  IVM- 

field  Norma!  Sclucl,  Matt.:  A  uoalt 
book  but  a  great  work.  One  of  the  best 
pedagogical  liooks  ever  pnbliihed  in  tbl 
English  language. 

M.  £i .  Seyruour,  Pref.  in  Stal*  Nar- 
mal  SiAoel,   Chico,    Col.;   It  ii  a  book 


peer 


without  a 

of  the  underlying  principles  of  methods  in 
teaching.  //  liauld  it  lit  dailytanfan- 
ionof  entry  teachtr  until fuUy  aitaKi> 

B.  O.  Boons,  Pref.  tf  Pedagagj, 
Utihi.  of  Ind, ;  It  seems  to  nu  very  lop 

gestlve  and  along  right  lines  us  counleiBCfr 
ing  the  wide-spread  tendency  to  adopt  d» 


EDUCATION 


Extracts  from  Rousseau's  Emile. 


lit  County  Nonnal  School,  IJl.    Cloth. 


ConUl 

Notes   ,  ^ 

WOUTHINGTON,  reCCIltl, 

pages.     Retail  price,  90  cents.     Paper, 
"  Tbere  are  fllty  pRg«s  of  tha  Btmlla  that  sbould  be  boahd  In  vel- 
T«t  Bntl  goltL" 

IN  this  book  will  be  found  the  germ  ot  all  th;it  is  useful  in  present 
systems  of  education,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ever- recurring  mistakes 
of  well-meaning  zealots.  It  is  a.  judicious  selection  from  a  work 
vhich,  in  its  entirety,  would  tax  the  patience  of  the  modern  reader. 

The  eighteenth  century  translations  of  this  wonderful  book  have  the 
disadvantage  of  an  English  style  long  disused.  This  new  translation 
has  the  merit  of  being  in  the  dialect  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  will 
thus  be  enjoyed  by  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 

It  has  been  called  "A^a/wre'j^tyj/  Gospel  tm  Education"  xoAK^Edw 
caiional  Theories,  Oscar  Browning  says  concerning  it :  "  Probably  no 
work  on  the  subject  of  education  has  produced  so  much  efEect  as  the 


B.H.Qalak,  in  '  Edueatbma!  Re- 
formers":  Perhaps  the  most  influeatia] 
book  ever  mitten  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
lioo. 

W.  H.  PaTHOi  Chaneellcr  of  ihi 
Vnru.  of  NashviUe  end  Pres.  efihe  Pea- 
h>dy  Normal  Cull.:  Miss  Worthington 
liu  made  a  rersion  of  real  merit;  Kous- 
leau's  thought  has  been  transferred  to 
_  English  with  great  accuracy,  and  much  of 
the  original  grace  of  st;/le  has  been  pre- 
Betirod.  The  teachers  of  the  country  are 
Indebted  to  you  for  this  invaluable  contri- 
butioa  to  the   Uteratuie  oE  the  pmfes- 

J.  W.  DloUnson,  &e-  tf  Mast. 
Board  efRdtualiiiH  !  \t  should  be  in  the 
hand*  of  eTei7  teacher  in  ttte  Stale. 

Fraools  W.  Parker,  PHh.  Cook  Ca. 
/formal  School:  Teachers  need  to  go 
back  to  the  men  who  gave 
DMOM  impulse  toiefixm ' 


Gabriel  OompayrA,  In  kii  "  Hit' 

tory  of  Pedagogy  "  .■  The  greatest  educa- 
tional euenl  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
book  written  for  the  future  of  humanity, 
endowed  with  endless  vitality,  half  ro- 
Runce,  half  essay,  the  grandest  monument 
of  human  thou^t  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. The  Emile,  In  fact,  U  not  a 
work  of  ephemeral  polemics,  nor  simply  a 
piactical  manual  c^  pedagogy,  but  is  a 
genera]  system  of  education,  a  treatise  on 
psychology  and  moral  training,  a  profound 
analysis  of  human  ruture. 

Iiondon  Journal  of  Bduoatloa: 
The  amazing  originality  and  boldness  oi 
the  book,  its  endless  suggestiveness,  are 
too  often  ignored  by  English  critics,  who 
forget  that  nearly  all  our  biand-new 
theories  are  to  be  found  in  "  Emile." 

Boaton  AdTertlser:  Sudi  a  book 
as  this  ought  to  be  read  by  ereryone  who 
claims  to  be  Interested  in  anj  iray  in  dii 


BDUCATIOy. 


The  Science  of  Education. 


HERBART  began  ihe  study  of  education  and  of  the  hiunas  mind  as 
a  private  tutor  of  boys  of  gentle  birth  and  nurture  intended  to 
receive  the  higher  education.  His  erperiences,  therefore  —  and  with 
him  theory  and  practice  always  went  hand  in  hand  —  are  of  especial 
value  to  teachers  in  public  schools. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fclkin  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  education  by  making  these  wridngs  of  Herbart  acces^ble  to  English 
readers.  They  have  accomplished  their  work  with  the  greatest  care 
and  self-denying  zeal.  The  translation  is  as  readable  as  is  consistent 
with  an  exact  rendering  of  the  original.  If  it  is  careflilly  smdied,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it.  Their  in- 
troduction is  probably  the  best  account  of  Herbart  which  lias  appeared 
in  our  tongue."  —  From  Mr.  Brownings  Introductio/t. 


L.  B.  Klemm,  af   tkt    Burtatt   of 

BdM^alhn,  WaiMngisH,  D,  C:  II  is  with 
patdonabla  admiration  for  your  "  pluck  " 
that  I  l»y  down  Herbail's  Science  ot  edu- 
cation alter  a  thoroush  naminilion.  I 
lay  "pluck,"  because  it  certainly  needs  a 
good  deal  of  aggressi™  courage  to  offer 
the  teachers  of  America  such  a  work  for 
professional  study.  The  booli  is  happily 
Introduced  by  the  chapter  on  the  life  of 
Herbart,  his  philosophy  and  prindpies  of 
education,  and  the  two  analyses  by  the 
translators.  They  offer  a  *ery  convenient 
key  (0  the  treasures  of  Herbatt's  l>ook. 
I  like  Ihe  translation ;  have  compared 
whole  pigos  with  the  original,  and  am 
well  pliased.  It  is  a  very  creditable  work. 
Asa  ineml>erof  the  profession  of  leachecs, 
I  offer  you  my  gratitude  for  this  publica- 
tion. (Sipt.  15, 1893.) 
S.  Q.  Willlftma,  Profrsior  of  Phi- 
Itasphy,  Curnill  Uniptriity,  tthaca, 
N.Y.:  1  have  read  the  book  carefully  and 
IS  with  the  Origii 


within  their  teach  the  work  of  this  leader  o( 
modern  German  pedagogic  thought.    The 

Qiiginal  that  it  not  infrequenily   makes 


than  the  originaL  (Oa.  16,1893.) 

Bduontlon&l  Oouraiilt,  LouiiaUIi, 
Ky.:  It  is  a  work  that  no  educator  can 
afford  not  to  read  and  study.  Thevohinio 
wili  influence  our  theory  and  practice  for 
years  to  come,  and  he  who  remains  ig- 
norant of  its  contents  on  justly  be  ac- 
Iful  ignorance  oif  wtiat  most 


t  you 


e  thanks  of    ' 


English    speaking    teachers    for  placing 


Sclenott,  Nrw    York)  Following  the 

enteitaining  sketch  of  Herbart's  life  the 
translators  have  given  a  review  of  Her- 
bart's philosophy,  together  with  a  synop- 
sis of  the  iwo  works  which  follow  and 
form  the  principal  portion  of  the  book. 
The  review  has  evidentlybecn  writ  ten  fronj 
ijh  acquaintance  with  Herbart's 

derataoding  of  his  priodplei. 
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The  Rducational  Ideal ; 

An  outline  of  Its  growth  in  modern  timea.  By  JambsP.  Huhroe.  Cloth.  96S 
pages.     Retail  price,  f  1.00. 

THIS  work  is  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  book  which  shall, 
in  brief  compass,  present  a  concise  and  well  proportioned  view  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  educational  piiociples  which  underlie 
the  aims  and  methods  of  modern  teaching. 

The  book  deals  with  the  successive  leaders  in  thought,  beginning 
with  the  Renaissance,  who  have  most  strongly  directed  the  educational 
aim  towards  its  highest  modern  development.  The  chapters  are 
biographical  only  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  give  to  these  leaders  a 
human  interest,  the  object  being  to  deal  with  the  broad  principles 
upon  which  the  development  of  the  educational  ideal  has  rested,  rather 
than  with  specific  pedagogic  methods.  By  means  of  the  material 
furnished  in  the  book  it  will  be  easy  for  anyone  interested  in  educa- 
tional questions  to  pursue  an  extended  study  of  the  whole  or  of  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  historical  period  which  the  volume  covers. 

C0NIBHI8.  Chaf.I,  Introduction;  II,  Rabelais.  —  The  Revolt  ag^nst  Medlx- 
TsJisni;  111,  Francis  Bacon.  — The  Revolt  against  Claisidam  ;  iV,  Comenius.  — The 
Revolt  against  Feudalism;  V,  Montaigne  and  Locke. —  The  Child  has  Senses  to  be 
trained;  VI,  The  Jansenists  and  Fenelon.  — The  Child  has  a  Heart  to  be  developed ; 
VII,  Rousseau'.  — The  Child  has  a  Soul  to  be  kepi  pure;  Vlll,  Pestaloii)  and 
Fniebel.  -.-  Senses,  Heart,and  Soul  must  be  educated  together ;  IX,  Women  in  Educa- 
tion—  Education  leads  lo  and  from  the  Fanuly ;  the  Home  is  Its  Unit;  X,  Sun>- 
tnaiy.    Bibliography.    Index. 

Introduction  to  the  Pedagogy  of  Herhart. 

Bv  Charles  Ufer,  authoriKd  tianslation,  under  Ihe  auspices  of  the  Kerbait 
Club,  by  J.  C.  Zinter ;  edited  by  Charles  EteGarmo,  Pre^dent  of  Swarthmore 
Collt^     Cloth.     i:;i  pages.     Retail  price  90  cts. 

THE  Herbart  Club  heartily  recommends  this  little  volume  as  a  clear 
and  useful  introduction  to  Herbart's  system  of  pedagc^y.  It 
gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of  pedagogy  a,"!  based  upon 
psychology  and  ethics.  It  discusses  with  considerable  ftilness  such 
topics  as  the  following:  The  Development  of  Interest,  the  Choice  of 
Studies,  the  Culture  Epochs  and  Concentration,  Methods  of  Teaching 
—  The  Formal  Steps,  and  Moral  Training. 

In  part  IV  the  author  gives  us  some  extended  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  History,  Language,  Geography,  Nature  Study,  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Drawing  can  be  unified  by  concentration. 
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